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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACK^^^tt; 





Eegaeded simply as a historical discipline, the history of thoiijlit 
might fairly claim a prominent place in education, and an equal 
share of the attention now given to comparative and historical 
studies The evolution of an idea is in itself as interesting and 
valuable an object of study as the evolution of a woid, of an msti- 
tution, of a state, or of a vegetable or ammal form 
But aside from this interest which it has in common with other 
historical sciences, the history of philosophy has a peculiar value of 
its own For the moment we attempt any serious thinking in any 
field, — natural science, history, literatuie, ethics, theology, or any 
other, — we find ourselves at the outset quite at the mercy of the 
words and ideas which form at once our mtellectual atmosphere 
and the instruments with which we must work. We cannot speak, 
for example, of mind or matter, of cause or force, of species or indi- 
vidual, of universe or God, of fieedom or necessily, of substance or - 
evolution, of science or law, of good or true or real, without involv- 
ing a host of assumptions And the assumptions are there, even 
though we may be unconscious of them or ignore them m an effort 
to dispense with metaphysics To dispense with these conceptions 
IS impossible Our only recourse, if we would not beg our questions 
in advance, or remain in unconscious bondage to the instruments of 
our thought, or be slaves to the thinking of the past generations 
that have forged out our ideas foi us, is to “ ciiticise our categories ” 
And one of the most important, if not the only successful, means to 
this end is a study of the ongin and development of these categoiies 
We can free ourselves fiom the past only by masteiing it We 

may not hope to see beyond Aristotle or Kant until we have stood 
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on their shoulders. We study the history of philosophy, not so 
much to learn what other men have thought, as to learn to think 
For an adequate study of the history of thought, the mam requi- 
sites are a careful study of the works of the great thinkers — a 
reqmsite that need not be enlarged on here, although such study is 
a comparatively recent matter m both Britam and America, with a 
few notable exceptions — and a text-book to aid us m singling out 
the important problems, tracing their development, disentangling 
their complications, and sifting out what is of permanent value To 
meet this second need is the especial aim of the present work, and, 
with all the excellencies of the three chief manuals already in use, 
it can scarcely be questioned that the need is a real one. Those 
acquainted with the work here translated (W Wmdelbaud’s Ge 
schicJUe der Philosophie, Freiburg i. B , 1892) have no hesitation in 
thinking that it is an extremely valuable contribution toward ]ust 
this end. The originality of its conception and treatment awaken 
an mterest that is greater in proportion to the reader’s acquaintance 
with other works on the subject The author shows not only 
historical learning and vision, but philosophical insight , and in his 
hands the comparative treatment of the history of thought proves as 
suggestive and fruitful as the same method applied to other subjects 
in recent times A work like the present could only have been 
written with some such preparation as has come in this case from 
the previous treatment of G-reek and Modern Philosophy at greater 
length, and m presenting it to English readers I am confident that 
it will meet the wants, not only of special students of philosophy, 
but also of all who wish to understand the development of thought. 
Teachers will, I think, find it very valuable in connection with 
lecture courses 

As regards the work of the Translator, little need be said He 
has tried — like many others — to make a faithful translation into 
intelligible English, and is fully conscious that it has been with 
varying success Of course translation in the strict sense is often 
impossible, and I cannot hope to have adopted the happiest com- 
promise or found the most felicitous rendering in all cases 
“Being” (spelled with a capital) is used for “>Se^n” Wheie the 
German “Form” seemed to differ enough from the ordinary English 
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sense of the word to make “form” misleading, I have spelled it 
“Foim,” and the same course has been taken with "Realf “jBe- 
alitat,” where the German seemed to desiie to distinguish them from 
“ lOM A:Zic7i,” Avhich has been translated sometimes by “leal,” some- 
times by “ actual ” “ Vo7 stellung ” is usually rendered by “ idea,” 
following Locke’s usage, except in connection with the system of 
Leibniz, where “representation ” is necessary to bring out his thought 
“ Jdee,” m the Platonic and Kantian use, is rendered “Idea” (spelled 
with a capital) The convenient word “ GescJiehen ” has no exact 
counterpart, and has been variously lendeied, most frequently per- 
haps by “cosmic processes ” In the additions made to the bibliog- 
raphy, no attempt has been made to be exhaustive , I have simply 
tiled to indicate some works that might aid the student It is 
scarcely necessary to say that any coriections or suggestions will 
be gratefully received and utilised if possible Material in square 
brackets is added by the translator 

III conclusion, I desire to express my indebtedness to my col- 
leagues, Professors Shoiey, Strong, and Cutting, and Dr Schwill 
tor helpful suggestions My chief indebtedness, however, is to the 
critical taste and unwearied assistance of my wife If I have in 
any degree succeeded in avoiding German idioms, it is largely due 
to her. 

JAMES H TUFTS 

Univbrsitt op Chicago, 

July, 1893 

TRANSLATOR’S NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

lx piepaimg this second edition all changes made by the author 
in the second German edition have been incorporated either in the 
text 01 in the appendix at the close In addition, I have included a 
biief notice (pp 663-670) of certain aspects of recent English 
thought, which naturally have more interest for the readers of 
this translation than for those of the original 

JAMES H TUFTS. 

Univeksitv of Chicago, 

May, 1901 
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After many painful delays and interruptions I now present at 
last the conclusion of the work whose first sheets appeared two 
yeais ago 

The leader will not confuse this with the compendiums which 
have veiy likely sometimes been prepared by dressing out lecture 
notes on the general histoiy of philosophy What I offer is a 
seiious iext-hooJc, which is intended to portray in comprehensive 
and compiessed exposition the evolution of the ideas of European 
philosophy, with the aim of showing through what motives the 
pinioiples, by which we to-day scientifically conceive and judge 
the univeise and human life, have been biought to consciousness 
and developed in the couise of the movements of history 

This end has determined the whole form of the book. The 
hterary-histoiical basis of reseaich, the biographical and biblio- 
graphical mateiial, weie on this account necessarily restricted to 
the smallest space and limited to a selection that should open the 
way to the best sources for the leader desiring to work farther 
The philosophers’ own expositions, too, have been refeired to in the 
mam, only where they afford a permanently valuable formulation 
or lationale of thoughts Aside from this there is only an occa- 
sional citation of passages on which the author supports an mter- 
pretation differing from that ordinarily adopted. The choice of 
material has fallen everywhere on what individual thinkers have 
produced that was new and fiuitful, while purely individual turns 
of thought, which may indeed be a welcome object for learned 
research, but afford no philosophical interest, have found at most 
a brief mention. 
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As IS shown even hy the external form of the exposition, chief 
emphasis has been laid upon the development of what is weightiest 
from a philosophical standpoint the history of problems and concep- 
tions To understand this as a connected and interrelated whole 
has been my chief purpose. The historical interweaving of the 
various lines of thought, out of which our theory of the world and 
life has grown, forms the especial object of my work, and I am 
convinced that this problem is to be solved, not by any a priori 
logical construction, but only by an all-sided, unprejudiced investi- 
gation of the facts. If in this exposition a relatively large part 
of the whole seems to be devoted to antiquity, this rests upon the 
conviction that for a historical understanding of our intellectual 
existence, the forgmg out of the conceptions which the Greek mind 
wrested from the concrete reahty found in Nature and human life, 
IS more important than all that has smce been thought — the 
Kantian philosophy excepted. 

The task thus set required, however, a renunciation which no 
one can regret more than myself The purely topical treatment 
of the historical movement of philosophy did not permit of giving 
to the personality of the philosophers an impressiveness corre- 
sponding to their tme worth This could only be touched upon 
where it becomes efficient as a causal factor in the combination and 
transformation of ideas The aesthetic fascmation which dwells in 
the mdividual nature of the great agents of the movement, and 
which lends its especial charm to the academic lecture, as well as 
to the more extended exposition of the history of philosophy, had 
to be given up here in favour of a better insight into the pragmatic 
necessity of the mental process. 

Finally, I desire to express at this place also my lively gratitude 
to my Colleague, Dr. Hensel, who has not only aided me with a 
part of the proofs, but has also essentially increased the usefulness 
of the book by a subject index 

WILHELM WINDELBAND. 


Stbassburg, Hovember, 1891. 
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A LARGE edition of my History of Philosophy had been exhausted 
more than two years ago, and in the meantime its use had been 
further extended by English and Eussian translations. This per- 
mits me to assume that the new treatment which I gave to the 
subject has filled an existing gap, and that the synoptical and criti 
cal method which I introduced has gained approval so far as the 
principle is concerned While therefore I could leave the book 
unchanged in its main outlines when preparing this new edition, I 
could be all the more careful in making evidently needed improve- 
ments and in fulfilling certain specific requests 

Under the head of improvements I have undertaken such correc- 
tions, condensations, and expansions upon particular points as are 
requisite for a text-book which seeks to represent the present condi- 
tion of investigation, and in this work the literature which has 
appeared since the first edition has been utilised In consequence 
of the great condensation of material the exposition had become 
sometimes difficult to follow, and 1 have aimed in many cases to 
give more fluent form to the expression by breaking up some of the 
longer sentences, and occasionally omitting what was of merely sec- 
ondary importance 

A desire has been expressed by readers of the book for a more 
extended notice of the personalities and personal relations of the 
philosophers In the preface to my first edition I had myself 
recognised the justice of this demand, but had disclaimed the inten- 
tion of satisfying it because the special plan of my work and the 
necessary limitations of space prevented How I have sought to 
fulfil this demand so far as it has seemed possible within the 
limit of my work, by giving brief and piecise characterisations of 
the most important thinkers 

A desire for a more extended treatment of the philosophers of the 
nineteenth century has also been reckoned with The few pages 
originally accorded to the subject have been expanded to three times 
the former compass, and I hope that although one will miss one 
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topic and another another, it will nevertheless be possible to gam a 
fairly complete geneial view of the movements of philosophy down 
to the more immediate present, in so far as this is to be expected 
from a history of principles. 

Finally, I have lemade the subject index, and so expanded it 
that in connection with the text it may, as I hope, have the value of 
a dictionary of the histoiy of philosophy. This gives to my work a 
second distinctive feature, namely, that of a work of reference ot 
a systematic and critical sort 

By all these expansions the size of the book has been considerably 
increased, and I express here to my esteemed publisher, Dr Siebeck, 
my heartiest gratitude for the cordial response with which he has 
made possible these essential improvements. 


Stbassbubq, September, 1900. 


WILHELM WINDELBAND. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The Name and Conception of Philosophy. 

R. Haym, Art. Philosopliie m Ersch und Grllber’s Encyelopadie, III. Abtb , 

Bd 24 

W Windelband, Praeludien (Freiburg i B , 1884), 1 ff 
[A Setli, Art. Philosophy in Enc Bi it ] 

[G T Ladd, Introduction to Philosophy N Y 1801 ] 

By philosophy present usage understands tlie scientific treatment 
of the general questions relating to the universe and human life 
Individual philosophers, according to the presuppositions with 
which they have entered upon their work, and the results which 
they have reached in it, have sought to change this indefinite idea 
common to all, into more piecise definitions,* which in part diverge 
so widely that the common element in the conception of the science 
may seem lost But even the more general meaning given above is 
itself a limitation and transformation of the original significance 
which the Greeks connected with the name philosophy, — a limita- 
tion and transformation brought about by the whole course of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of the West, and following along with 
the same 

1 While in the first appearance in literature® of the words 
(^iXocro^eiv and (f)i\ooro<f)£o, the simple and at the same time indefinite 
meaning, “striving after wisdom,” may still be recognised, the word 
“philosophy” in the literature after Socrates, paiticularly in the 
school of Plato and Aristotle, acquired the fixed significance accord- 


* Cited in detail in Ueberweg-Hemze, Orundnss der Geschichte der Philoso- 
phic, I § 1 [Eng trans Ueberweg’s History of Philo<iophy, trans by G S 
Moms N.Y 1871 ] , , 

® Herodotus, I 30 and 60 , Thucydides, TI 40 , and frequently also even in 
Plato, c ff Apol 20 , Lysis, 218 A , Symp 202 E ff 
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mg to which it denotes exactly the same as the German word 
« Wissenschafi.^^ ^ According to this meaning philosophy m general ® 
IS the methodical work of thought, through which we are to know 
that which “is”, individual “philosophies” are the particular sci. 
ences in which individual realms of the existent are to he mvesti 
gated and known ® 

With this first theoretical meaning of the word “philosophy” a 
second was very early associated. The development of Greek 
philosophy came at the time when the naive religious and ethical 
consciousness was in process of disintegration This not only 
made the questions as to man’s vocation and tasks more and more 
important for scientific investigation (cf below, Part I ch 2), but 
also made instruction in the right conduct of life appear as an 
essential aim, and finally as the main content of philosophy or 
science. Thus philosophy in the Hellenistic period received the 
pi actical meaning of an art of life, based upon scientific principles,* — 
a meaning for which the way had already been prepared by the 
Sophists and Socrates 

In consequence of this change, purely theoretical interest passed 
over to the particular “ philosophies,” which now in part assumed 
the names of their special sub]ects of research, historical or belong- 
ing to natural science, while mathematics and medicine kept all the 
more rigorously that independence which they had possessed from 
tlie beginning with relation to science in general ® The name of 
philosophy, however, remained attached to those scientific efforts 
which hoped to win from the most general results of human knowl- 
edge a conviction for the direction of life, and which finally culmi- 
nated in the attempt (made by Heo-Platonism) to create from such 
a philosophy a new religion to replace the old that had been lost ® 


1 A conception which it is well known is of much greater compass than the 
English and French “ science ” [In this translation the words “ science ” and 
“ scientific” are used in this larger sense The term “ natural science ” will he 
used for the iianowei meaning which “science ” alone often has K it should 
serve to remind the beginner that philosophy and scientific thought should be 
one, and that natural science is not all of science, it may he of value ] 

2 Plato, 480 B, Aristotle, ilfe^ VI 1,1026 a 18 

® Plato, Thecet 143 D Aiistotle sets the doctrine “of Being as such” (the 
later so-called Metaphysics) as “First Philosophy” over against the other 
“philosophies,” and distinguishes fuither theoretical and practical “philoso- 
phy ” ]& one passage (Afe« I 6, 987 a 29) he applies the plural ^i\o<ro^lai also 
to the different systems of science which have followed in historical succession, 
mS we should speak of the philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, etc. 

* Cf the definition of Epicurus in Sex’j Emp Adv. Math XI. 169, and on 
the other hand that of Seneca, Epist 89 

® Cf. below. Part I 

® Hence Proclus, for example, would prefer to have philosophy called 
theology 
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§ 1 .] Name and Conception of Philosophy. 

There -was at first little change m these relations, when the remains 
of ancient science passed over into the culture of the present peoples 
of Europe as the determining forces of their intellectual life Con- 
tent and task of that which the hliddle Ages called philosophy coin- 
cided with the conception held by later antiquity^ And yet the 
meaning of philosophy underwent an essential change by finding 
philosophy’s task already performed, m a certain sense, by religion. 
Eor religion, too, afforded not only a sure conviction as a rule for 
the guidance of personal life, but also m connection with this, a gen- 
eral theoretical view of all reality, which was the more philosophical 
in its character, as the dogmas of Chnstianity had been formulated 
entirely under the influence of ancient philosophy Under these 
circumstances, during the unbroken dominance of Church doctrine, 
there remamed for philosophy, for the most part, only the position 
of a handmaid to ground, develop, and defend dogma scientifically. 
But ]ust by this means philosophy came into a certain opposition to 
theology as regards method , for what the flatter taught on the 
ground of divine revelation, the former was to win and set forth by 
means of human knowledge ^ 

But the infallible consequence of this relation was, that the freer 
individual thinking became in its relation to the Church, the more 
mdependently philosophy began the solution of the problem which 
she had in common with religion , from presentation and defence of 
doctrine she passed to its criticism, and finally, in complete inde- 
pendence of religious interests, sought to derive her teaching from 
the sources which she thought she possessed in the “natural light” 
of human reason and experience® The opposition to theology, as 
regards methods, grew in this way to an opposition in the subject 
matter, and modern philosophy as “ world-wisdom ” set itself over 
agamst Church dogma ^ However manifold the aspects which this 
relation took on, shading from a clingmg attachment to a passionate 
conflict, the office of “philosophy” remained always that which 


^ Cf , for example, Augustine, Sold I 7 , Conf V 7 , Scotus Engena, J)e 
Bvo Proedest I 1 (Migne, 358) , Anselm Proslog , ch 1 (Migne, I 227) , 
Abelard, Introd in Theol II 3 , Eaymundus Lullus, Be Quinque Sap 8. 

® Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol I 32, 1 , Conti Gent I 8 f , II 1 ff , 
Duns Scotus, Op 0^ I 3, qu 4 , Durand de Pourgain, In Sent Prol , qu 8 , 
Raymundus of Sabunde, Theol Natur Piooem 

® Laur Valla, Dialect Disp III 9 , B Telesio, De Nat Ber Prooem ; Er. 
Bacon, De Augm, HI 1 (Works, Spedding, I 539 = III 336) , Taurellus, 
Philos Triumph I 1 , Paracelsus, Parngr (ed Huser) II 23 f , G Bruno, 
Della Causa, etc , IV 107 (Lagarde, I 272) , Hobbes, De Corpor I (Works 
Molesworth. I 2 and 6 f ) 

* Characteristic definitions, on the one hand, in Gottsched, Erste Grunde Of r 
gesammten Weltweisheit (Leips 1766), pp 97 ff , on the other hand, in the 
article Philosophic, in the Ency \lopedie CVol XXV pp, 632 ff ) 
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antiquity had assigned to it, to supply from scientific insight a 
foundation for a theory of the world and of human life, where relig- 
ion was no longer able to meet this need, or at least to meet it alone 
In the conviction that it was equal to this task, the philosophy ot 
the eighteenth century, like that of the Greeks, considered it its 
right and duty to enlighten men with regard to the nature of things, 
and from this position of insight to rule the life of the individual 
and of society 

In this position of self-security philosophy was shaken by Kant, 
who demonstrated the impossibility of a philosophical (i e meta- 
physical) knowledge of the world beside of or above the individual 
sciences, and thereby restiicted once more the conception and the 
task of philosophy, for after this quitclaim the lealm of philosophy, 
as a pai ticular sciCHce, was narrowed to just that ci itical consider ation 
hy Reason of itself, ivom which Kani had won his decisive insight, and 
which needed only to be extended systematically to activities other 
than that of knowing With this function could be united what 
Kanl^ called the universal or cosmical conception of philosophy, — 
its vocation in the practical direction of life. 

It is, to be sure, far from true that this new and appaiently final 
conception of philosophy gained universal acceptance at once. It is 
rather the case that the great vaiiety of philosophical movements of 
the nineteenth century has left no earlier form of philosophy unre- 
peated, and that a luxuriant development of the “metaphysical 
need ” ® even brought back, for a time, the inclination to swallow up 
all human knowledge in philosophy, and complete this again as an 
all-embracing science 

2 In view of these mutations tlirough which the meaning of the 
word “ philosophy ” has passed in the course of time, it seems im- 
practicable to pretend to gain a general conception of philosophy from 
historical comparison Hone of those brought forward for this 
purpose® apply to all those structures of mental activity which 
lay claim to the name Even the subordination of philosophy under J 
the more general conception “science” is questionable in the case 
of those types of teaching which place a one-sided emphasis on the 


^ Critique of Pure Beason, A 839 , B 866 
® Schopenhauer, World as Will and Idea, Vol II ch 17 
3 Instead of criticising particular conceptions it is sufScient here to point to 
the widely diverging formulas in which the attempt has been made to perform 
this impossible task cf , for example, only the introductions to works such as 
those of Erdmann, Ueherweg, Kuno Eischer, Zeller, etc All these conceptions . 
thus determined apply only in so far as the history of philosophy has yielded ^ 
the result which they express, hut they do not apply with reference to the inten- 
tions e 7 :pressed by the philosophers themselves, 
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practical significance of their doctrine ^ still less can we define , 
the subject-matter and form of philosophy considered as a special 
science, in a way that shall hold good foi all cases For even aside . 
fiom the primitive or the revived standpoint for which philosophy 
is a universal science,® the attempts to limit it are extremely vari- 
ous The problems of natural science form at first almost the sole 
objects of interest for philosophy, then for a long period aie in- 
cluded in its scope, and do not separate from it^ until modern times 
History, on the other hand, has remained an object of indifference to \ 
most philosophical systems, and has emerged as an object of philo- 
sophical investigation relatively late and in isolated cases M^a- 
physical doctrines, again, in which the centre of philosophy is 
usually sought, we see either pushed one side at important turning- 
points m history or declared to be entirely impossible ’ , and if at 
Ijimes the ability of philosophy to determine the life of the indi- 
vidual or of society is emphasised, a proud standpoint of pure theory 
has renounced such a menial occupation * 

From still another side it has been claimed that philosophy treats 
the same subjects as the other sciences, but m another sense and by 
another method , but neither has this specific characteristic of form 
historical universality That there is no such acknowledged his- 
torical method would of course be no objection if only the endeavour 
after such a method were a constant characteristic of all philoso- 
phies This IS, however, so far from being the case that in fact 
many philosophers imprint on their science the method of other 
disciplines, eg oi mathematics or of investigation of nature,® while 
others will have nothing at all to do with a methodical treatment of 
their problems, and regard the philosophic activity as analogous to 
the creations of genius in art 

3 From these circumstances is explained also the fact that there 
is no fixed relation of philosophy to the other sciences, which is capa- 
ble of a definition valid for all history Where philosophy presents 
itself as the universal science, the other sciences appear only as its 
more or less distinctly separated parts ® Where, on the contrary, 
philosophy IS assigned the task of grasping the results of the par- * 


^ So m the case of the majority of the philosophers of later antiquity 
® As for Chr Wolf , of Ins Logica, §§ 29 ff 

* This IS especially the case where philosophy is regarded solely as “ science 
of cognition ” Cf , e p , W Hamilton in his notes to Reid’s works, U 808 
Among the French at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of this cen- 
tury, philosophy = analyse de Ventendement humain 

* E g with Plotinus 

So Descartes and Bacon 
" So, for example, m the Hegelian system 
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ticular sciences in their general significance, and harmonising them 
mto a comprehensive knowledge of the world, we have as the result 
peculiarly complex relations in the first place, a dependence of 
philosophy upon the existing condition of insight reached in the par- 
ticular disciplines — a dependence which expresses itself principally 
in the furtherance of philosophy by the prominent advances made 
by individual sciences ; ^ in the next place, an influence in the 
opposite direction, when philosophy takes part in the work of the 
particular sciences This action is felt as help or as hindrance, 
according as the philosophical treatment of the questions embraced 
under the particular disciplines sometimes contributes valuable 
factors for their solution, by means of its wider range of vision and 
its tendency towaid unity,^ but at other times presents itself only 
as a duplication whicli, if it leads to like results, appears useless, or 
if it wishes to furnish other results, dangerous ® 

From what has been said it is evident farther, that the relations 
of philosophy to the other activities of civilisation are no less close than 
its relation to the individual sciences For the conceptions arising 
from the religious and ethical and artistic life, from the life of the 
state and of society, force their way everywhere, side by side with 
the results won from scientific investigation, into the idea of the 
universe which the philosophy of metaphysical tendencies aims to ^ 
frame ; and the reason’s valuations ( Werth^estimmungen) and stand- 
ards of judgment demand their place in that idea the more vigor- 
ously, just in proportion as it is to become the basis for the practical 
significance of philosophy. In this way humanity’s convictions and 
ideals find their expression in philosophy side by side with its 
intellectual msights ; and if these convictions and ideals are regarded, 
erroneously often, as gaining thereby the form of scientific intelli- 
gence, they may receive under certain circumstances valuable clari- 
fication and modification by this means Thus this relation also of 
philosophy to general culture is not only that of receiving, but also 
that of givmg 

It IS not without interest to consider also the mutations m ea^ernal position 
and social relations which philosophy has experienced It may be assumed that 
science was from the first, with perhaps a few exceptions (Socrates), pursued in 
Greece m closed schools * The fact that these, even at a later time, had the form 


^ As the mfiuence of astronomy upon the beginnings of Greek, or that of 
mechanics upon those of modern, philosophy 

® The Protestant theology of the mneteenth century stands m this relation 
to German philosophy 

® Cf, the opposition of natural science to Schelling’s philosophy of nature 
* H Diels, Ueber die dltesten Philosophenschtden der Gnechen m Philos 
Aufsatze zum Juhilhum E Zeller’s, Leips 1887, pp 241 fl. 
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of societies with religious laws * would not in itself alone, in view of the religious 
cliaracter of all Greek judicial institutions, prove a religious ongin of these 
schools, but the circumstance that Greek science worked out its contents directly 
from religious ideas, and that certain connections with religious cults present 
themselves unmistakably in a number of directions,® makes it not improbable 
that the scientihc societies sprang originally from religious unions (the Mys- 
teries) and continued in a certain connection with them But when the scien- 
tific life had developed to complete independence, these connections fell away 
and purely scientific schools were founded as free unions of men who, under the 
guidance of persons of importance, shared with each other the work of research, 
exposition, defence, and polemic,® and at the same time had an ethical bond in 
a common ideal of the conduct of life 

With the ad\ent of the larger relations of life in the Hellenistic and Boman 
period, these unions naturally became loosened, and we frequently meet writers, 
especially among the Romans, who are active in the field of philosophy in a 
purely individual way, neither membem of a school nor professional teachers 
Such were Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius Not until the latest period of 
antiquity were the ties of the schools drawn more closely agam, as in Neo- 
Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism 

Among the Romanic and Germanic peoples the course of events has been not 
unlike that in the ancient world The science of the Middle Ages also appears 
in the train of the Church civilisation , it has its seats in the cloister-schools, and 
IS stimulated toward independent development primaiily by questions of religious 
interest In it, too, the oppositions of various religious orders, such as the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans, assert themselves for a time, knd even the freer 
scientific associations out of which the universities gradually developed, had 
originally a religious background and an ecclesiastical stamp * Hence there 
was always but a slight degree of independence with reference to Church doc- 
trine in this corporate philosophy of the universities, and this held true on into 
the eighteenth century for the Protestant universities also, in the foundation 
and development of which ecclesiastical and religious interests had a foremost 
place 

On the other hand, it is characteristic of the “world-wisdom” or secular 
philosophy which was gaming its independence at the beginning of the modem 
period, that those who bring and support it are not at all men of the schools, 
but men of the world ana of life An escaped monk, a state-chancellor, a 
cobbler, a nobleman, a proscribed Jew, a learned diplomat, independent men of 
letters and journalists, — these are the founders of modem philosophy, and in 
accord with this, their work takes for its outer form not the text-book or the 
deposit of academical disputations, but the free literary production, the essay 

Not until the second half of the eighteenth century did philosophy again 
become corporate, and domesticated in the universities This took place first 
in Germany, where the most favourable conditions were afforded by the rising 
independence of the universities, and where a fruitful interchange between 
teachers and students of the university was beneficial to philosophy also ® 


* V Wilamowitis-Mollendorf, Antigonos von Karystwi (Philol Stud IV 
Berlin, 1881, pp 26.3 ff ) 

® The Pythagoreans, as is well known, offer a pre-eminent example of this , 
but sympathies with the Apollo cultus are plain enough in the Platonic Academy 
also Pfleiderer has lately sought to bring the apparently isolated Heraclitus 
into connection with the Mysteries (15 Pfleiderer, Ileraklit von Ephesus 
Berlin, 1880) 

® Cf II Usener, Uehe) die Oifinnisation der tijiwnschaftlichen Arbeit im 
AUerlhum (Pieuss Jalirb , Jaliig LIII , 188-1, pp Iff), and 15 llcitz. Die Fhilo- 
suphemchulen Athens (Deutsche Kevne, 1884, jip 326 IT) 

^ Cf G KiiviUnonn, Oeschiehte der deutsihen Umveisitatenl pp 98 ff (Stuttg 
1888) 

® ScheUmg has erected the finest monument to the ideal conception of science 
in the activity of German universities, in his Vorlesunqen vber die Methode des 
ukademtschen Stiidiums (2 and .3 Vorlesung Ges Werke, I Abth, Vol 6 
pp 223 ff) 
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From Germany this spread to Scotland, England, Fiance, and Italy, and in gen 
eral it maybe said that m the nineteenth centuiy the seat of philosophy is essen 
tially to be sought in the universities ' 

In conclusion, the shai e of the various peoples in the development of philoso- 
phy deserves a brief mention As with all developments of European cultuic, 
so with philosophy, —the Greeks created it, and the piimitive stiuctuie of 
philosophy due to their creative activity is still to-day an essential basis of the 
science What w'as added in antiquity by the mixed peoples of Hellenism and 
by the Romans does not, in general, amount to more than a special foim and 
practical adaptation of the Greek philosophy Only in the religious turn which 
this last movement took (cf below, Part II ch 2) do we hnd something essen- 
tially new which spiang from the harmonising of national diffeiences in the 
Roman Empire The scientific culture of the Middle Ages was also international, 
as IS implied in the universal employment of the Latin language It is with 
modern philosophy that the special characters of particular nations first present 
themselves as of decisive influence ^VTiile the traditions of mediseval scholas- 
ticism maintain themselves most vigorously and independently in Spam and 
Portugal, the Italians, Germans, English, and French supply the first movements 
of the new science which reached its highest point in the classical period of 
German philosophy Compared with these four nations, the rest stand almost 
entirely in a receptive attitude , a certain independence is noticeable, if any- 
where, in more recent time among the Swedes 


§ 2 The History of Philosophy 

The more vaiied the character assumed by the problems and con- 
tent of philosophy in the course of time, the more the question 
rises, what meaning there can be m uniting in historical investiga- 
tion and exposition products of thought which are not only so 
manifold, but also so different in kind, and between which there 
seems to be ultimately nothing in common but the name 

For the anecdotal interest in this checkered diversity of vari- 
ous opinions on vaiious things, which was peihaps formerly the 
chief motive of a History of Philosophy,” stimulated too by the 
remarkable and strange nature of many of these views, cannot 
possibly serve as the permanent centre of a genume scientific disci- 
pline 

1. At all events, however, it is clear that the case stands other- 
wise with the history of philosophy than with that of any other 
science. For with all these the field of research remains faxed, on 
the whole at least, however many the vaiiations to which its extent, 
its separation from a still moie general field, and its limitation with 
reference to neighbouring fields, may be subject in the couise of his- 
toiy. In such a case there is no difiiculty in tracing the develop- 
ment of knowledge ovei a field which can be determined in this 
way, and in eventually making just those variations intelligible as 
the natural consequences of this development of insight 


1 The best evidence for this statement is afforded by just the passionate 
attacks which Schopenhauer directed against the relation between philosophy 
and the universities 
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Quite otheiwise, however, in the case of philosophy, which has 
no such subject-matter common to all its periods, and whose “ his- 
toiy,” theieioie, sets foith no constant advance oi giadual approxi- 
mation to a knowledge of the subject in question Eathei, it has 
always been emphasised that while in other sciences, a quiet build- 
ing up of knowledge is the rule, as soon as they have once gained 
a suie methodical footing after their ihapsodical beginnings, — a 
lule which is inteirupted only from time to time by a sudden new 
beginning, — in philosophy the reverse is true There it is the 
exception that successors giatefully develop what has been already 
achieved, and each of the great systems of philosophy begins to 
solve its newly formulated problem aib ovo, as if the other systems 
had scarcely existed 

2 If in spite of all of this we are still to be able to speak of a “ his- 
tory of philosophy,” the umty of connection, which we find neither 
in the objects with which philosophers busy themselves, nor in the 
problems they have set themselves, can be found only in the common 
work which they have accomplished in spite of all the vaiiety m their 
subject-matter and in the purposes with which they have worked 

But this common product, which constitutes the meaning of the 
history of philosophy, rests on just the changing relations which 
the work of philosophers has sustained in the course of histoiy, not 
only to the maturest results of science in general and of the special 
sciences in particular, but also to the other activities of European 
civilisation For was it that philosophy had in view the project of 
a general scientific knowledge of the universe, which she would win 
eithei in the role of universal science, or as a generalising compre 
hension of the results of the special sciences, or was it that she 
sought a view of life which should give a complete expression to 
the highest values of will and feeling, or was it finally that with a 
clearly defined limitation of her held she made reason’s self-knowl- 
edge her goal, — the result always was that she was labouring to 
bring to conscious expression the necessary forms and principles in 
which the human reason manifests its activity, and to transfer these 
from then original form of perceptions, feelings, and impulses, into 
that of conceptions In some direction and in some fashion every 
philosophy has striven to reach, over a more or less extensive field, 
a foimulation in conception of the material immediately given in 
the world and in life, and so, as these efforts have passed into his- 
tory, the constitution of the mental and spiritual life has been 
step by step disclosed The History of Philosophy is the pi ocess m 
which Ewopean humanity has embodied in scientific conceptions its 
views of the world and its judgments of life 
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It IS this common fruit of all the intellectual creations which 
present themselves as “philosophies,” which alone gives to the 
histoiy of philosophy as a genuine science its content, its problem, 
and its justification This, too, is the reason why a knowledge of 
the histoiy of philosophy is a necessary requiiement, not only for 
all scholarly education, but for all cultuie whatevei ; for it teaches 
how the conceptions and forms have been coined, in which we all, 
m eveiy-day life as well as m the particular sciences, think and 
judge the world of our expeiience 

The beginnings of the history of philosophy are to be sought in the historical 
compositions (for the most part lost) of the great schools of antiquity, especially 
the Peiipatetic School As we may see m the examples given by Aristotle, ^ 
these works had the critical purpose of preparing for the development of their 
own views by a dialectical examination of views pieviously brought forwaid. 
Such collections of historical material were planned for the various fields of 
science, and doxograpliies 2 m philosophy arose in this way side by side with 
hiituiies of particular disciplined, such as mathematics, astronomy, physics, etc 
A', inclination and power for independent philosophic thought later declined, 
this literature degenerated into a learned scrap-book work, in which were mingled 
anecdotes from the lives of the philosophers, individual epigrammatic sayings, 
and sketches of their doctrines 

Those expositions belonging to the modem period which were based upon 
the remains of ancient tradition had this same character of collections of curiosi- 
ties Such were Stanley's^ reproduction of Diogenes Laertius, and Biucket's 
works * Only with time do we find critical discernment m use of the sources 
{Jiithle,^ Falleborn^), a more unprejudiced apprehension of the historical 
significance of individual doctrines (Ttedemann,' De^lrcndo*), and systematic 
ciiticism of these upon the basis of the new standpoint {Tennemann,^ 
and Schleiermacher^'^) 

It was, however, through Hegel 12 that the history of philosophy was first 
made an independent science, for he discovered the essential pomt that the 


Eg m the beginning of the MetapMjsics 
2 More m detail on these below 

8 Th Stanley, The History of Philosophy Loud 1686. 

*J J Histona Critica Philosophies 6 vols Leips 1742 if. Instv- 

tutiones Histones Philosophies Leips 1747 

1796*fi ^ buch der Geschichte der Philosophic. 8 vols Gottingen, 

8 G G Fullebom, Beitrdge zui Geschichte der Philosophic 12 Studien. 
ZiiUichau, 1791 ff 

" D Tiedemann, Geist der Speculativen Philosophie 7 vols Marburg, 

1791 ff 

8 De G6rando, Histoire Comparee des Systemes de Philosophic 2d ed m 
4 vols Pans, 1822 f 

2 W G Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophic 11 vols Leips 1798 ff 
wundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic fur den akademischen Unterncht. 
Leips 1812 [Eng trans 1833 and 1862 ] 

w J Pr Fries, Geschichte dei Philosophic 2 vols Halle, 1837 ff 
Fr Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Philosophic, from his hterary remains 
m the Coll Works III Abth , 4 Bd , 1 Th Berlin, 1839 

^2 Cf the introductions of the Phanomenologie des Geistes, of the lectures on 
the Philosophy of History, and those on the History of Philosophy Ges Werke, 
Bd n pp 62fi , IX pp 11 ff , XIII pp 11-134 In Hegel’s works the Geschichte 
der Philosophic, edited from his lectures by Michelet, occupies Vols XHI -XV. 
^rlin, 1833-36 {^Lectures on the History of Philosophy, by G W. Hegel 
Trans by E S, Haldane in 3 vols. Vol I Lond 1892. J On his standpoint 
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history of philosophy can set forth neither a motley collection of opinions of 
various learned gentleman “dc omnibus tebus et de gmbtisdam ahts," nor a 
constantly widening and perfecting elaboration of the same suhject-iiiattei, hut 
rather only the limited process in which the “categoiies” of reason have suc- 
cessively attained distinct consciousness and reached the foiin of conceptions 

This valuable insight was, however, obscured and injured in the case of Hegel 
by an additional asumption, since he was convinced that the chionological order 
m which the above “categories” have presented themselves in the historical 
systems of philosophy must iiecessaiily correspond with the logical and syste- 
matic order in which these same categories should apjjear as “ elements of 
truth ” in the logical construction of the final system of philosophy (i e in 
Hegel’s view, his own) The fundamental thought, right in itself, thus led to 
the mistake of a construction of the history of philosopny uiidei the control of a 
philosophical system, and so to a frequent violation of histoiical fact This 
error, which the development of a scientific history of philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century has set aside in favour of historical accuiacy and exactness, arose 
from the wrong idea (though an idea in logical consistence with the principles of 
Hegel’s philosophy) that the histoiical progress of philosophical thought is due 
solely, or at least essentially, to an ideal necessity with which one “category” 
pushes forward another in the dialectical movement In truth, the picture of 
the historical movement of philosophy is quite a different one It depenas not 
solely upon the thinking of “humanity ” or even of the “ Weltffei’it," but just 
as truly upon the reflections, the needs of mind and heart, the presaging thought 
and sudden flashes of insight, of philosophising individuals 

3 The history of philosophy, consideied as such a sum-total, in 
which the fundamental conceptions of man’s views of the world and 
judgments of life have been embodied, is the product of a great 
variety of single movements of thought And as the actual motives 
of these movements, various factors are to be distinguished, both in 
the setting of the problems and in the attempts at their logical 
solution 

The logical, pragmatic facloi is no doubt sufficiently important 
For the problems of philosophy are in the mam given, and this is 
shown by the fact that they are constantly recuiring in the histor- 
ical movement of thought as the “primeval enigma of existence,” 
and are ever anew demanding imperiously the solution which has 
never completely succeeded They are given, however, by the 
inadequacy and inteinal contradictions of the material which con- 
sciousness presents for philosophical consideration * But just for 


stand G 0 Marbach, Lein buck der Geschichte Philosophic (2 Abth Leips 
1838 ff ), C Hermann, Geschichte der Philosophie in pi agmatischer Behandhtng 
(Leips 1867), and m part also the survey of the entiie history of philosophy 
which J Braniss has published as the first (only) volume of a Geschichte der 
Philosophic seit Kant (Breslau, 1842) In France this line is represented by V 
Cousin, Inti oductioii h V Histone de la Philosophic (Pans, 1828 , 7th ed 1872) , 
Histoirc Geneiale dc la Philosophic (Pith ed , Pans, 1884) 

* More precisely, this inadequacy, wdiich cannot here be moie exactly devel- 
oped, and which can be fully brought out only in a system of epistemology, 
consists in the circumstance that that which is given in experience never meets 
completely the conceptional demands which, in elaborating the same according 
to the innei nature of the reason, we set up, at fiist naively and immediately, 
and later with reflective '•onsoiousness This antinomism (or failure to meet 
the laws of thought) can be escaped by ordinary life, or even by experiential 
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this reason this material contains the real piesuppositions and the 
logical constraining foices for all rational reflection upon it, and 
because fiom the nature of the case these are always asserting 
themselves anew in the same way, it follows that not only the chief 
pioblems in the histoiy of philosophy, but also the chief lines along 
which a solution is attempted, are lepeated Just this constancy 
m all change, which, regarded from without, makes the impression 
that philosophy is striving fruitlessly in ever-repeated circles for 
a goal that is never attained, proves only this, — that the problems 
of philosophy are tasks which the human mind cannot escape.^ 
And so we understand how the same logical necessity in repeated 
instances causes one doctrine to give birth to another Hence pi og- 
ress in the history of philosophy is, during certain periods, to be 
understood entirely pragmatically, i e through the internal necessity 
of the thoughts and through the “ logic of things ” 

The mistake of Hegel’s mentioned above, consists, then, only in his wishing to 
make of a factor which is effective within ceitaiii limits, the only, or at least 
the principal, factor It would be the opposite error to deny absolutely the 
“ reason in history,” and to see in the successive doctimes of philosophy only 
confused chance-thoughts of individuals It is rather true that the total content 
of the history of philosophy can be explained only through the fact that the 
necessities existing in the nature of things assert themselves over and over in 
the thinking of mdividuals, however accidental the special conditions of this 
latter may be On these relations rest the attempts made to classify all philo- 
sophical doctrines under certain types, and to establish a sort of rhythmical 
repetition in their historical development On this basis Y Cousin- bi ought 
forward his theory of the four systems. Idealism, Sensualism, Scepticism, Mys- 
ticism , so too August Comtek his of the three stages, the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positive An interesting and m many ways instructive 
grouping of philosophical doctrines about the particular mam problems is 
afforded by A Renouvier m his Esquisse d'une Classification Systemattque 
des Doctrines Fhilosophiqnes (2 vols , Pans, 1886 f ) A school-book which 
arranges the philosophical doctrines according to problems and schools has been 
issued by Paul Janet and S6ailles , Htstoire de la Philosophie, les pi ohlemes et 
les ecoles (Pans, 1887) 

4 But the pragmatic thread very often breaks off m the history 
of philosophy. The historical Older m particular, in which pro^ 
lems have presented themselves, shows almost a complete absence 


science, by working with auxiliary conceptions, which indeed remain problem 
atical in themselves, but which, within certain bounds, suffice for an elaboration 
of the material of experience that meets our practical needs But it is just in 
these auxiliary conceptions that the problems of philosophy inhere 

1 In this way the results of Kant’s investigations on ” The Antinomy of Pure 
Reason ” {Critique of PuieBeason, Transcendental Dialectic, second sec ) might 
be historically and systematically extended , cf W Windelband, Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophic, II 95 f 

* Cf Note 12, p 10 

* A Comte, Cours de Philosophic Positive I 9, with which Vols V and VT 
are to be compared as the carrying out of the scheme Similar thoughts are 
also found in D’Alembert’s Discouts Prihminaire m the Encyclopedic 
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of such an immanent logical necessity Here, on the contrary, 
another factor asserts itself which may best be designated as the 
/ttcio? contributed by the history of civibsation For pliilosojiliy 
receives both its problems and the mateiials lor their solution from 
the ideas of the geneial consciousness of the timp, and from the 
needs of society The great conquests and the newly emerging 
questions of the special sciences, the movements of the religious 
consciousness, the intuitions of art, the revolutions in social and 
political life, — all these give philosophy new impulses at irregular 
intervals, and condition the directions of the inteiest which forces, 
now these, now those, problems into the foreground, and crowds 
others for the time being aside , and no less do they condition also 
the changes which questions and answers experience m course of 
tune Where this dependence shows itself with especial clearness, 
we have under certain circumstances a philosophical system appear- 
ing, that represents exactly the knowledge which a definite age has 
of itself ; or we may have the oppositions in the general culture of 
the age finding their expression in the strife of philosophical sys- 
tems And so besides the constant dependence upon the essential 
character of the subject-matter — the pragmatic factor — there pre- 
vails also a necessity growing out of the history of civilisation, or 
current state of culture, which warrants a historical right of exist- 
ence to structures of thought in themselves untenable 

Tins relation also was first brought to notice in a greater degree than before 
by Hegel, although the “relative truth” which he ascribes to the particular 
systems has with him at the same time a systematic meaning, owing to his 
dialectical fundamental thought On the other hand, the element due to the 
history of civilisation has been best formulated among his successors by Kuno 
Ftscher,^ who has also availed himself of it in most brilliant manner in his expo- 
sition of the subject He regards philosophy in its historical unfolding as the 
progressive self-knowledge of the human mind, and makes its development 
appear as constantly conditioned by the development of the object which in it 
is attaining self-knowledge Although this applies to a number of the most 
important systems, it is yet but one of the factors involved 

The infiuences from the history of civilisation which condition the statement 
and solution of philosophic problems, afford an explanation in most cases of an 
extremely interesting phenomenon which is of great importance for understand- 
ing the historical development , viz the complication or intenoeaving of prob- 
lems For when interest is directed chiefly on certain lines of thought, it is 
inevitable, according to psychological laws, that associations will be formed 
between different bodies of thought, — associations which are not based on the 
subject-matter, — and so, that questions which in themselves have nothing to do 
with each other become blended and made to depend upon each other in their 
solution An extremely important and very often recurring example of this is 
the intermingling of ethical and sesthetic interests in the treatment of theoretical 
problems The well-known fact of daily life that men’s views are determined 
by their wishes, hopes, fears, and inclinations, that their theoretical a^e condi- 


^ Kuno Fischer, Geschidhte der neueren Philosophic, I 1, Einleitung I -V, 
Itians by J P Goidy, Descaites and his School, N Y 1887] 
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Uoned by their ethical and aesthetic judgments (Jlitlmle durch thie Beurthev- 
luvgen), — this fact is repeated on a larger scale in their views of the univeise, 
and has even been able to rise so high in philosophy that what had been pre- 
viously involuntarily piactised, was proclaimed (by Kant) an epistemological 
postulate 

6 Meanwhile the historical process we are tracing owes all its 
vaiiety and multiplicity of forms to the circumstance that the de- 
velopment of ideas and the foimulation of general beliefs into 
abstract conceptions are accomplished only through the thinkmg 
of individual personalities, who, though rooted ever so deeply with 
then thought in the logical connection and prevalent ideas of a 
historical peiiod, always add a particular element by their own 
individuality and conduct of life This individual factor in the 
development of the history of philosophy deserves so great atten- 
tion for the reason that those who have borne the leading part in 
the movement have shown themselves to be maiked, independent 
peisonalities, whose peculiar nature has been a determining in- 
fluence, not merely for the selection and combination of problems, 
but also for working out the conceptions to furnish solutions, both 
111 their own doctrines and m those of their successors That history 
is the kingdom of individualities, of details which are not to be 
repeated and which have value in themselves, is shown also in the 
history of philosophy here, too, great personalities have exercised 
fai-reaching and not exclusively beneficial influences 

It IS clear that the above-mentioned complication of problems is brought 
about by the subjective relations in which individual philosophers stand, m a 
much greater degree than by the occasions presented m the general conscious- 
ness of a time, of a people, etc There is no philosophical system that is free 
from this influence of the personality of its founder Hence all philosophical 
systems are creations of individuality, piesenting in this respect a certain re- 
semblance with works of art, and as such are to be understood from the point of 
view of the personality of then founder The elements of every philosopher’s 
Weltanschauung grow out of the piobleins of reality which are ever the same, 
and out of the reason as it is diiected to their solution, but besides this out of 
the views and ideals of his people and his time, the form and arrangement, 
however, the connection and valuation which they find in the system, are condi- 
tioned by his birth and education, his activity and lot in life, his character and 
his experience Here, accordingly, the universality which belongs to the other 
two factors is often wanting In the case of these purely individual creations, 
eesthetic charm must take the place of the worth of abiding knowledge, and the 
impressiveness of many phenomena of the history of philosophy rests, in fact, 
only upon the magic of their “poetry of ideas” {Begnfsdichtunq) 

In addition, then, to the complication of problems and to the ideas determined 
by fancy and feelmg, which are already enough to lead the general conscious- 
ness astray, there are m the case of individuals similar, but purely personal, 
processes to lend to the formation and solution of problems still more the char- 
acter of artificiality We cannot fail to recognise that philosophers have often 
gone about struggling with questions which have no basis in leality, so that all 
thought expended upon them was in vain, and that, on the other hand, even in 
connection with the solution of real problems, unfortimate attempts in the a 
pt ion construction of conceptions have slipped in, which have been hindrances 
ratlier than helps toward the issue of the matter. 
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Tho wondeiful fcatuie in the history of philosophy remains ]usc this, that 
out of such a multitude of individual and general complications there has yet 
been on the whole laid down that outline of universally valid conceptions for 
viewing the world and judging life, which presents the scientific significance of 
this development 

6 Investigation in the history of philosophy has accordingly the 
following tasks to accomplish (1) To establish with piecision what 
may be derived from the available sources as to the circumstances 
in life, the mental development, and the doctrines of individual 
philosopheis , (2) from these facts to reconstruct the genetic pro- 
cess in such a way that in the case of every philosopher we may 
understand how his doctrines depend in part upon those of his 
predecessors, in part upon the general ideas of his time, and in part 
upon his own nature and the course of his education, (3) from 
the consideration of the whole to estimate what value for the total 
result of the history of philosophy belongs to the theories thus 
established and explained as regards their origin 

With reference to the first two points, the history of philosophy 
IS a philologico-Jnstoi ical, with reference to the third element it is a 
cntico-philosophical science 

(a) To establish its facts the history of philosophy must proceed to a careful 
and comprehensive examination of the sources These sources, however, vary 
greatly at different times in their transparency and fulness 

The mam sources for investigation in the histoiy of philosophy are of course 
the worls of the philosophers themselves For the modem peiiod we stand 
heie upon a relatively sate footing Since the discovery of the art of printing, 
literaiy tradition has become so well established and clear that it offers in gen- 
eral no difficulties of any kind The writings which philosophers have pub- 
lished since the Renaissance are throughout accessible for the research of 
to-day The cases in which questions of genuineness, of the time of origina- 
tion, etc , give rise to controversies are extremely seldom , a philological criti- 
cism has heie but a narrow field for activity, and wheie it can enter (as is thv 
case in part m lefeience to the different editions of Kant’s works), it concerns 
solely subordinate, and in the last instance indifferent, points Here, too, we arc 
tolerably sure of the completeness of the material , that anything of weight is 
lost, or still to be expected from later publication, is scarcely to be assumed , il 
the sharpened philological attentiveness of the last decades has brought us new 
inatciial for Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Maine de Biran, the philosophical outcome 
has been only vanishing in comparison with the value of what was already 
known At most it has concerned the question of supplementing our knowl- 
edge, and this must continue to be its province The importance of occasional 
expressions m letters has been specially felt here, for these are adapted to shed 
more light on the individual factor in the histoiical development of philosophy 

AVith the sources of the Mediceval Philosophy the case stands less favourably 
These have in part (a small part, to be suie) still only a manuscript existence 
F Cousin and his school have rendered valuable service in publishing the 
texts, and in general we may be convinced that for this period also we possess 
material, which has indeed gaps, but is on the whole adequate foi our purpose 
On the othei hand, our knowledge of the Arabian and ,Tewish philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, and so of the influence of those systems on the course of Western 
Thought, IS still very problematical in details , and this is peiliaps the gap most 
sorely felt in our investigation of the souices for the history of philosophy 

Much woise still is the situation as regards the direct sources for Ancient 
Philosophy Of the original worlcs, we have preserved, to be sure, the most 
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impoitant the fundamental portion of the works of Plato and Aiistotle, though 
even these are often doubtful m form Besides these we have cnly the writings 
of later time, such as those of Ciceio, Seneca, Plutarch, the Church hathei-s, 
and the Neo-Platoiusts By far tire greater part of the philosophical writings 
ot antiquity is lost In their stead we must content ourselves with the frag- 
ments which the accident of an incidental mention in the writings of extant 
authors has kept for us, here too often m a questionable form ^ 

If, nevertheless, success has been attained in gaining a view of the develop- 
ment of the ancient philosophy, clearer than that of the mediasval, presenting a 
picture whose accuracy extends even to details and is scientifically assured, this 
IS due not only to the unremitting pains of philologists and philosophers in 
working through their material, but also to the circumstance that beside the 
remains of the oiiginal works of the philosophers there are preserved also, as 
secondm >j SOU) cp't, remains of historical records made in antiquity The best, 
indeed, of these also is lost namely, the historical woiks which arose from the 
learned collection made by the Peripatetic and Stoic schools at the end of the 
fourth and in the third century n c These works passed later through many 
hands before they were preserved for us m the extant compilations prepared in 
the Roman period, as m the Plaota Philosopho) um,^ going by the name of 
Plutarch, in the writings of Sextus Erapiiicus,® in the Deipnosophistcs of Athe- 
naeus,* in the treatise of Diogenes Laertius, vepX piuv Soyn&ruv sal awoOeyiiATuv 
T&v iv f6SoKin7)(ri.vTuv^ m the collections of the Church Fathers, and 

in the notes of the Commentators of the latest period, such as Alexander Aiihio- 
disias, 'I'hemi-jtius and Simplicius H Diels has given an excellent and thor- 
ough treatment of these secondary sources of ancient philosophy, Duxog) aphi 
(hcccA (Berlin, 1879) 

Where the condition of the sources is so doubtful as is the case over the 
ertiie field of ancient philosophy, critical abcertainment of the facts must go 
hand in hand with examination of the pragmatic and genetic connection For 
where the transmission of the material is itself doubtful we can reach a decision 
only by taking a view of the connection that shall accord with reason and 
psychological experience In these c<ises it becomes the task of the history of 
philosophy as of all history, after establishing a base of operations in that which 
IS assured by the sources, to proceed to ascertain its position in those regions 
with which tradition finds itself no longei directly and surely in touch The 
historical study of philosophy in the nineteenth century may boast that it has 
fulfilled this task, to which it was stimulated by Schleiermacher, by the labours 
of H Ritter, — whose GesUwMe dei' Philosophte (12 vols , Hamburg, 1829-53) is 
now, to be sure, antiquated, — Brandis and Zeller for the ancient philosophy , 
and of J E Eidmann and Kuno Fischer for the modern Among the many 
complete expositions of the history of philosophy by far the most trustwoithy 
in these respects is J J3 Erdmann’s Grund) iss der Geschichte der Philosophte, 
2 vols (3d ed ), Berlin, 1878 , [Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, trans ed by 
W S Hough, Lond and N Y , 1890] 

An excellent bibliography of the entire history of philosophy, assembling the 
literature in exliaustive completeness and good arrangement, is to be found in 
Ueberweg’s Grundnss der Geschichte der Philosophte, 4 vols , 8th ed , ed by 
M Heinze (Berlin, 1894-98) [Uebeiweg’s Histoi)/ of Philosophy, trans from 
the 4th ed by G S Morns (N Y 1871), contains additions, but ot couise does not 


1 The collections of fragments of particular authors are mentioned under the 
notices of the individual philosopheis It would be desiiable if they weie all as 
excellent as Usener’s JEpicurea Ut the fiagments ot the Pre-Sociatics W F 
A Mullach has published a caieful collection, winch, liowevei, is no longei 
adequate in the piesent condition of lesearch {Fiagmenta Philosophoi um 
Gi ascot urn) 

2 Plut ilfoiafia, ed Dubner, Pans, 1841 , Diels, Dox , pp 272 ff , [Plutarch’s 
Motals, Miscellanies, and Essays, ed by Goodwin, Boston, 1870, ti-ans also in 
the Bohn Lib ] 

8 Ed Bekker, Berlin, 1847. 

* G Kaibel, Leips 1888-90 

6 Ed. Cobet, Pans, J850. 
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give tlie bibliogiaphy of recent works ] Under the general literature may also 
be mentioned, R Eucken, Die Lehensanschauungen der nrossen Denker fLeins 
1890) ^ 

Q)) Explanation of facts in the history of philosophy is either pragmatic (lo* ** ^) 
cal), or based on the history of civilisation, or psychological, coiresponding to the 
three factors which we have set forth above as determining the mo\tinent ol 
thought Which of these three modes of explanation is to be applied in individ 
ual cases depends solely upon the state of the facts with legaid to the trans- 
mission of material It is then incorrect to make either one the sole pr>“ciple 
of treatment The pragmatic method of explanation is dominant with those 
who see in the entire history of philosophy the preparation for a definite system 
of philosophy , so with Hegel and liis disciples (see above, p lOf ), so from a 
Ileibartun standpoint with Chr A Thilo, Kwze piagmaiisclie Geschichte der 
PhilOHophie (2 pts , Coethen 1870-80) Kuno Fischer and W Windelband 
have emphasised in their interpretation of modern philosophy, the importance 
of considering the history of civilisation and the problems of the individual 
sciences 

The purely biographical treatment which deals only with successive person- 
alities is quite inadequate as a scientific exposition oi the history of philosophy 
'Jins mode of treatment is represented m recent time by the treatise of G H 
Lewes, The Ihtloiij of Philosophy from 7'hales to the Present Day (2 vols , 
Lond 1871), a book destitute of all historical apprehension, and at the same 
time a party composition in the spint of the Positivism of Comte 'J’lie works 
of the French historians (Damiron, Ferraz) are inclined to take this foim of 
a sepal ate essay-like treatment of individual philosophers, not losing from sight, 
however, the course of development of the whole ^ 

(ij) The most difficult task is to establish the principles according to which the 
critical philosophical estimate of the individual doctrines must be made up 
TJie histoiy of philosophy, like all history, is a ciitical science , its duty is not 
only to lecord and explain, but also to estimate what is to count as progress 
and fruit in the historical movement, 'when we have succeeded in knowing and 
understanding this 'J’here is no history without this critical point of view, and 
the evidence of a lustoiian’s maturity is that he is clearly conscious of this point 
of view of criticism , for where this is not the case he proceeds in the selection 
of Ins material and in his characterisation of details only instinctively and 
Without a deal standard “ 

It IS understood, of course, that the standard of critical judgment must not be 
a private theory of the historian, nor even his philosophic conviction , at least 
the employment of such a standard depnves the criticism exercised in accord- 
ance with it of the value of scientific universality He who is given to the 
beliet that he possesses the sole philosophical truth, or who comes to this field 
imbued with the customs of the special sciences in which, no doubt, a sure result 
makes it a veiy simple ^ matter to estimate the attempts which have led to it, — 
such a one may well be tempted to stretch all forms that pass before him upon 
the*Piocrustes-bed of his system , but he who contemplates the woik of thought 
m history, with an open historical vision, will be lestrained by a respectful 
reverence from reprimanding the hcioes of philosophy for their ignorance of the 
Wisdom of an epigon^^ 


* A Webei, llistoi y of Phtluso/ihi/, is to be lecoinmcnded as a good text-book 
(6th French ed , Fans, 1891) [Eng ti by Thilly, N Y 1896] 

“ This applies in every domain of history, in the history of politics and of 
literatuie, as well as in that of philosophy 

** As an example of this it may be noticed that the deserving author of an 
excellent Histoi y of the Principles of Methanu s, Ed Duhring, has developed 
m his Ki itische Geschichte det Philosophic (-Id ed , Berlin, 1878) all the caprice 
of a one-sided judgment The like is true of the eonfessional criticism passed 
by A Stockl, Lehi bitch dei Geschichte der Philosophie (2 vols , 3d ed , Mainz, 
1889) 

'' It IS impossible to protest enough against the youthful conceit with which 
It was for a time the fashion in Germany to look down with ridieule or insult 
from the “ achievements of the present ” upon the great men of Greek and Ger- 
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In contrast witli this external method of pronouncing sentence, the scientifiG 
history of plulosophy must place itself upon the standpoint of immanent criti- 
cism, the principles of which are two formal logical consistency and intellectual 
fruitfulness 

Every philosopher grows into a certain set of ideas, and to these his thinking 
remains bound, and is subjected m its development to psychological necessity 
Critical investigation has to settle how far it has been possible for him to bring 
the different elements of his thinking mto agreement with each other The 
contradiction is almost never actually present in so direct a form that the same 
thing IS expressly maintained and also denied, but always in such a way that 
various positions are put forward which, only by virtue of tlieir logical conse- 
quences, lead to direct contradiction and really irreconcilable results The dis- 
covery of these discrepancies is formal criticism , it frequently coincides with 
pragmatic explanation, for this formal criticism has been perf oi med in history 
itself by the successors of the philosopher in question, and has thus determined 
for them their problems 

Yet this point of view alone is not sufficient As purely formal it applies 
without exception to all attested views of a philosopher, but it gives no cnteiion 
for decision on the question, in what the philosophical significance of a doctrine 
really consists Eor it is often the case that philosophy has done its woik just 
m conceptions which must by no means be regarded as in themselves perfect 
or free from contradiction , while a multitude of mdividual convictions, which 
there is no occasion to oppose, must remain unnoticed in a corner, so far as our 
historical survey is concerned In the history of philosophy great errors are 
weightier than small truths 

Eor before all else the decisive question is what has yielded a contribution to 
the development of man’s conception of the universe and estimate of life ? In 
the history of philosophy those structures of thought are the objects of study 
which have maintained themselves permanent and living as forms of apprehen- 
sion and norms of judgment, and in wluch the abiding inner structure of the 
human mind has thus come to clear recognition 

This IS then the standard, according to which alone we can decide also which 
among the doctrines of the philosophers — concerning, as they often do, so 
many various things r— are to be regarded as properly philosophical, and which, 
on the other hand, are to be excluded from the history of philosophy Investi- 
gation of the sources has of course the duty of gathering carefully and com- 
pletely all the doctrmes of philosophers, and so of aSoidmg all the material for 
explaining their genesis, whether from tlieir logical content, or from the history 
of civilisation, or from psychological grounds , but the purpose of this laborious 
work IS yet only this, that the philosophically indifferent may be ultimately 
tecogmsed as such, and the ballast then thrown overboard 

It IS especially tnie that this point of view must essentially determine selec- 
tion and presentation of material in a text-hook, which is not to give the investi- 
gation Itself, but to gather up its results 

§ 3 Division of Philosophy and of its History. 

It cannot be our purpose here to propose a systematic division of 
philosophy, for this could in no case possess universal validity his- 
torically The differences which prevail in the course of the histori- 
cal development, in determining the conception, the task, and the 
subject-matter of philosophy, involve so necessarily and obviously a 
change also m the divisions, that this needs no especial illustration. 
The oldest philosophy knew no division at all In latei antiquity 


man philosophy , this was mainly the haughtiness of an ignorance which had 
no suspicion that it was ultimately living only by the thoughts of those whom it 
was abusing and despising 
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a division of philosophy into logic, physics, and ethics was cui- 
rent In the Middle Ages, and still more in modern tunes, the 
first two of these subjects were often comprised under the title, 
theoretical philosophy, and set over against piactical philosophy 
Since Kant a new threefold division into logical, ethical, and 
ajsthetical philosophy is beginning to make its way, yet these 
vaiious divisions are too much dependent upon the actual course 
of philosophy itself to make it worth oiii while to lecount them 
here in detail 

On the othei hand, it does commend itself to preface the historical 
exposition with at least a biief suivey of the entiie ciicuit of those 
problems which have always formed the subject of philosophy, how- 
ever varied the extent to which they have been studied oi the value 
that has been attached to them, — a survey, theiefore, for which no 
claim is made to validity fiom a systematic point of view, hut which 
IS detei mined only bj’^ the pin pose of pieliminaiy orientation 

1 Theoi etical pi dbhms Such we call those which refer, in part to 
our knowledge of the actual woild, in part to an investigation of the 
knowing piocess itself In dealing with the foimer class, however, 
the general questions which concern the actual taken as a whole are 
distinguished fioni those which deal with single piovinces of the 
actual The foimei, viz the highest piinciples foi explaining the 
univeise, and the general view of the universe based on these piin- 
ciples, form the problem of metaphysics, called by Aiistotle first, i e 
fundamental, science, and designated hy the name now usual, only on 
account of the position which it had in the ancient collection of the 
Aristotelian works — “ after physics ” On account of his monothe- 
istic view of the world, Aiistotle also called this branch of knowl- 
edge theology Latei wiiteis have also treated lational oi natnial 
theology as a branch of metaphysics 

The special piovinces of the actual are Katuie and History. In 
the foimei, external and internal nature aie to be distinguished 
The problems presented to knowledge bj’’ external nature are called 
cosmological, oi, specially, problems of naim al 2 '>lidosophy, or peihaps 
physical The investigation of internal natuie, i e of consciousness 
and its states and activities, is the business of psychology The phil- 
osojihical consideiation of history leinains within the boideis of 
theoretical philosophy only if it be limited to the investigation of 
the laws that pievail in the histoiical life of peoples ; since, how- 
ever, histoij'^ is the lealni of man’s purposeful actions, the questions 
ot the philosophy ofhistoiy, so fai as this deals with the end of the 
movement of histoij’’ viewed as a whole, and with the fulfilment of 
tins end, fall under the head of piactical problems 
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Ijivestigation directed upon knowledge itself is called logic (in 
the geueial sense of the woid), and also sometimes tioniiL It we 
are occupied with the question how knowledge actually aiises, this 
'psyclw-genetic consideiation falls in the province of psychology. If, 
on the other hand, we set up norms or standaids accoiding to which 
our ideas are estimated as regards then woith foi truth, we call 
these logical laws, and designate investigation directed upon them 
as logic in the nairowei sense The application of these laws gi\ es 
use %o methodology, which develops the prescriptions foi a systematic 
ordering of scientific activity with reference to the various ends of 
knowledge. The problems, finally, which arise from the questions 
concennng the lange and limit of man’s knowing faculty and its 
relation to the reality to be known, form the subject-matter of 
epistemology or theoiy of knowledge 

H Siebeck, Geschichte dor Pstji hologte, Vol I , iii two paits (Gotha 1880-84), 
incomplete, extending into the scholastic peiiod 

K Prantl, Geschichte dei Loqik im Ahondlande, 4 vols (Leips 1865-70), 
brought down only to the Renaissance 

Fr Harms, Die Philosophie in ihrtr Geschichte I “ Psychologie”, II 
“Logik” (Berlin, 1877 and 1881) 

[R. Adamson, The Histoiy of Psychology (in piep ) ] 

2 Practical problems are, in general, those which grow out of the 
investigation of man’s activity, so far as it is determined by ends 
Here, too, a psycho-genetic treatment is possible, which falls under 
psychology That discipline, on the other hand, which considers 
man’s action from the point of view of the ethical norm oi stand- 
ard, IS ethics or vioi al philosophy By too? als (ilfo? al) in the nai lower 
sense is usually understood the proposal and grounding of ethical 
precepts Since, however, all ethical action has reference to the 
community, there are attached to morals or ethics, in the narrower 
sense, the philosophy of society (foi which the unfortunate name 
sociology seems likely to become permanent), and the philosophy of 
law or right Further, in so far as the ideal of human society con- 
stitutes the ultimate meaning of history, the philosophy of histoi y 
appears also in this connection, as already mentioned 
To practical problems, in the broadest sense of the word, belong 
also those which relate to art and religion To designate philosoph- 
ical investigation of the nature of the beautiful and of art, the name 
aesthetics has been introduced since the end of last century If phi- 
losophy takes the religious life for its object, not in the sense of 
itself intending to give a science of the nature of the deity, but in 
the sense of an investigation with regard to man’s religious behaviour, 
we call this discipline philosophy of leligion 
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Fr .Schl< 3 iennaclicr Grvn>lhn\fv eimr Krilih dtr bushfriyen hiUt.nif-hrp (col- 
jpcted v.ork=. III , Vol I , Bprim, WW) L % Jl^nniri", iJi/’ Fnpciptf'ii thr 
EthiL in histonefh^r EnfmcUung (Berlin 3-r i Kaurn^r. </<’- 

KrUfhliifJni Ent iH^Llung d^r EfgrijTe von Sloot, Jlft'ht mid Volitik (iJAp~ . 'A 
pil.iyfjl) L V (‘XiHTy m, Die philoi' htiMnWiro xn ihri-n gf'j’fhxrjithfhfn Ilavjit- 
formm (‘2, ^o]h , 'JObiiujeii JSjT-SOj V Jan»t JJxytrjire dp In phxloyojthtf 
mornle e« pohlxgne (J'arjf«, IH'jh) W. \VJiPvtlI Hxytorg of Moral hpAPnrp. 
(lAmhnri', If ^yA'jnjck 'Jhp Mpthody of Ethxry, 4th trl rjAxisd and 

N y IHW) lOnllincs »if thp, Ihytonj of Elhxfjt, bj <«arnfi autlior (Bond and 
XV, 3d cd 1892) J Martmcau- Jxjppjt of PPh/pnl 'Iheonjild k1 , Oxford 
ajid XY. 1880^) '111 ZiP^ler, fji^phichie dt^r EtkxJ , 2 %ols (tbo third not jet 
app^arwl, btra-ssburp:, 1881-8^1; K Ko-dhn fjpychxphle fFr EthiL ("only the 
bp;nnnmg, 1 vol , 'J ubingcn 1887) [J Bonar Phdoyophg and Eponomics in 
tJmr Hiytoncal Bpiationi (Ijfmd and XY 1893; D O Kitchic, The Jliatory 
if Polxixral PhiloHophxj (in prep 

li Zmiinennann GeyrhicUte dpr ApxthpiiL (Vimna 1878). 51 bcha.-]er 

KritxurJie GejirMichte del ApytliPtiL (^tThn, mil) fB Bo-anquet 'J hp Uirtor-i 
of JEyihPliPs (JjOxA andXY 18't2} AY. KnisJit Hie PhxlfjnopJoj of the IP av- 
tifnl (an outline of the Instorj' Bdin. and X A' 1891; Gajiej and fccott, A 
(inidp to the Literature of JEnthPttex Univ of California, and Jntrod to thf 
Miihoihs and Material g of Ldpranj Critingm (Bost 1899; ha^e bibliograi»hie> J 

J Berger Gpjsehirhte dpr lipltgxtjngphilogophie CBfrlin, 1800) [Punjer 
IhgUtrxj of the Ghngtian PhxUjoophy of Ppligton f \’’ol I Edin and X A'. 1887; 
0 VRi vIpthy. The Phxlogfxphtj of lielxgion tran.' bj Menzics (Bond 1887) 5Iar- 
linfau, A Study fjf lieligion (2 mjIp 1>'88; and Spat of Authonty in Rplvjion 
^18%) f Caird, IntrcA to the PhiU/g of ppjigion (1880) E Caird Et'Au- 
tion of Religion (2 %ol‘« , Jaind and X Y 1893; ] 

The fJvAsion of the history of philosophy is usually connected vuth 
tliat cuiient tor political history, so as to dnstinguish three gieat 
pcnods, — Ancient, 3Iedi£ev’al and 3rodem Philosophj' Yet the 
sections made m this Avay are not so faA'ourable foi the history of 
jiliilosophy as they jierhaps aie toi political history' Othei points 
of division must be made, equally important as regards the nature 
of the development ; and, on the other hand, the transition between 
the ^Fiddle Ages and modern times demands a shifting of the point 
of division on either side 

In consequence of this, the entire history of philosophy will here 
be treated according to the following jdan of division, in a manne 
to be more exactly illustrated and justihed in detail bj* the exposi 
bon itself : — 

(1) The Philosophy of the Greeks from the beginnings of 
scientific thought to the death of Aristotle, — from about 600 to 
322 V. c. 

(2) Jlellenistio-Romon Philosophy . from the death of Anstotle 
to the passing aw ay of Xeo-Platonism, — from 322 n c. to about 
300 A n 

(3) Medtmcnl Philosophy fiom Augustine to Xieolaus Cusanus, 
— fiom the fifth to the fifteenth eentury 

(4) The Philosophy of the Renonssctnee fiom the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century 
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(5) The Philosophy of the Enlightenment: from Locke to the 
death of Lessmg, — 1689-1781 

(6) The German Philosophy . from Kant to Hegel and Herhart, — » 
1781-1820 

(7) The Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. 



PART I. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE GREEKS 


Chr A Brandis, Handhuch der Gescliichte der gnechiach-romischen Philosophie. 
3 pts in 0 vols Berlin, 1835-00 

Same author, Gescliichte der Entwickelungen der gnechischen Philosophie und 
threr Nachmrkungen im romischen Beiche 2 pts Berlin, 1862-06 
Ed Zeller, Die Philosophie der Gnechen 3 pts in 6 vols 1st vol in 5th, 
2 vol in 4th, 3-5 vols in 3d ed Leips 1879-93 [Trans , with the excep- 
tion of the portion on the concluding religious period, as six works Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy (2 vols ), Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Plato and 
the Older Academy, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (2 vols ), Stoics 
Epieu) cans, and Sceptics, History of Eclecticism, chiefly by S P Alleyne and 
0 J lleichel Lond and N Y , Longmans ] 

A Schwegler, Geschichte der gnechischen Philosophie Ed by K Eostlin 3d 
ed Freiburg, 1882 

L StrUmpell, Die Geschichte der gnechischen Philosophic 2 pts Leips 
1854-01 

W Windelband, Geschichte der alten Philosophic 2d ed Munich, 1894 
[Histoiy of Ancient Philosophy, trans by H E Cushman, N Y, 1899 J 
Ritter et Preller, Historia philosophm grasco-romanae (Grcecce) In 8th ed 
Edited by Wellman Gotha, 1898. An excellent collection of the most 
important sources 

[A W 'Renn, The Gi eek Philosophers 2 vols Lond, 1883 The Philoso- 
phy of Gieece Lond 1898 ] 

Til Goinperz, Gnechische Denker. Vienna, 1897. [Trans by L Magnus 
Greek Thinkers Lond and N Y , 1909 ] 

If by science we understand that independent and self-conscious 
work of intelligence which seeks knowledge methodically for its 
own sake, then it is among the Greeks, and the Greeks of the sixth 
century bc, that we fiist find such a science, — aside from some 
tendencies among the peoples of the Orient, those of China and 
India* paiticulaily, only lecently disclosed The gieat civilised 


* Even if It be conceded that the beginnings of moral philosophy among the 
Chinese rise above moralising, and especially those of logic in India above inci- 
dental reflections on the scientific formation of conceptions, — on which we shall 
not heie pronounce, — these leinain so remote from the course of European 
philosophy, which forms a complete unity in itself, that a text-book has no 
occasion to enter upon them The literature is bi ought together in Ueber- 
weg, I § 6 
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peoples of eailier antiquity Aveie not, indeed, wanting either in an 
abundance of infoimation on single subiects, oi in genei.il views of 
the univeise, but as the foniiei ivas gained in connection with prac- 
tical needs, and the latter grew out of mythical fancy, so they 
remained under the control, partly of daily need, paitly of leligious 
poetry , and, as was natural m consequence of the peculiar lestraint 
of the Oriental mind, they lacked, foi their fiuitful and independent 
development, the initiative activity of individuals. 

Among the Greeks, also, similar lelations existed until, at the time 
mentioned, the mighty upward movement of the national life unfet- 
tered the mental powers of this most gifted of all peoples For this 
result the democratic development of constitutions which in passion- 
ate party struggle tended to bring out independence of individual 
opinions and judgments, and to develop the significance of person- 
ality, proved even more favourable than the refinement and spiritual- 
isation of life which increasing wealth of trade brought with it 
The moie the luxuriant development of individualism loosened the 
old bonds of the common consciousness, of faith, and of morals, and 
thieatened the youthful civilisation of Greece with the danger of 
anarchy, the more pressing did individual men, prominent by their 
position in life, their insight, and their character, find the duty 
of recovering in their own reflection the measure that was becoming 
lost This ethical reflection found its representatives in the lyiic 
and gnomic poets, especially, however, in the so-called seven wise men ^ 
It could not fail to occur, also, that a similar movement, in which 
individual opinions asserted their independence, should trench upon 
the religious life already so varied, in which the opposition between 
the old mysteiy-cults and the aesthetic national mythology stimu- 
lated the formation of so many special types “ Already in the cos- 
mogonic poetry the poet had dared to portray the heaven of the 
myths according to his own individual fancy , the age of the seven 
sages began to read its ethical ideals into the gods of the Homeric 
poetry, and in the ethico-ieligious reformation attempted by Pythag- 
oras,® coming as it did in the outer form of a return to the old strict- 
ness of life, the new content which life had gained came all the more 
clearly to view 


’The “seven smes,” among whom Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Solon are 
usually named, while with legard to the lest tradition is not agreed, must not, 
with the exception of Thales, he regarded as representatives of science Diog 
Laert I 40 , Plato, Ft otag 34*1 

2 Cf 15 Rohde ( P’mjche^ 2d ed , 1897) for the influence of religious ideas 
^ Pherceydes ot S\nis is to be regarded as the most important of these cos- 
mogonic poets , he wrote in prose at the time of the first philosophies, hut his 
mode of thought is still mythical thioughout, not scientific Fragments of his 
writings collected by Stmz (Leips 1834) 
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From such conditions of fermentation the science of the Gieeks 
to which they gave the name philosophy was born The independ- 
ent reflection ot individuals, aided by the fluctuations of leligious 
fancy, extended itself fiom the questions of practical life to the 
knowledge of Nature, and theie hist won that fieedom fiom exter- 
nal ends, that limitation of knowledge to itself, which constitutes 
the essence of science 

All these processes, however, took place principally in the outly- 
ing parts of Gieek civilisation, in the colonies, which weie in advance 
of the so-called Mothei-countiy in mental as in material develop- 
ment In Ionia, in Magna Giaecia, in Thrace, stood the ciadles of 
science It was only aftei Athens in the Peisian wais had assumed 
together with the political hegemony the mental as well, ivliich she 
was to keep so much longer than the former, that Attic soil, conse- 
ciated to all the muses, attracted science also Its advent was at 
the time of the Sophists, it found its completion in the doctiine 
and school of Aiistotle 

It was in connection with the disinteiested consideiation of 
Natuie that reflection fiist lose to the scientific constiiiction of 
conceptions The lesult of this was that Gieek science devoted all 
the freshness of youthful ]oy and knowledge piimaiily to the piob- 
lems of Nature, and in this woik stamped out fundamental concep- 
tions, 01 Forms of thought, for apprehending the external woild In 
ordei to turn the look of philosophy inwaid and make human action 
the object of its study, there was fiist need, foi one thing, of subse- 
quent reflection upon what had, and what had not, been accomplished 
by this study of Nature, and, foi another thing, of the impeiious 
demands made by public life on science now so fai matuied as to be 
a social factor The effect of this change might foi a tune seem to 
be to check the pure zeal foi research which had marked the begin- 
nings, but aftei positive lesiilts had been reached in the field of the 
knowledge of man’s innei nature this same zeal developed all the 
more vigoiously, and led to the construction of those gieat systems 
with which puiely Greek philosophy leached its consummation 

The philosophy of the Greeks divides, therefore, into thiee pet lods 
a cosmological, which extends from about 600 to about 450 b c , an 
antht opological, which fills out about the second half of the fifth 
century b c (450-400) , and a systematic, which contains the 
development of the three great sj'^stems of Greek science, those of 
Demociitiis, Plato, and Aiistotle (400-322). 

The philosophy of the Greeks forms the most instructive part of the whole 
history of philosophy fiom a theoietical point of view, not only because the 
fundamental conceptions created m it have become the permanent foundations 
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for all further development of thought, and promise to remain such, but also 
because m it the formal presuppositions contamed in the postulates of the 
thinking Reason itself, attamed sharp formulation as set over against the mate- 
rial of knowledge, which, especially at the beginning, was still relatively small 
in amount In this the Greek philosophy has its typical value and its didactic 
importance 

These advantages appear already m the transparency and simplicity of the 
entire development, which enable us to see the inquinng mind at first turned 
outward, then thrown back upon itself, and from this point of view returning 
to a deeper apprehension of reality as a whole 

There is, therefore, scarcely any controversy with regard to this course of 
the general development of Greek philosophy, though different expositions have 
located the divisions between the periods at different points. Whether Socrates 
IS made to begin a new period, or is placed together with the Sophists in the 
period of Greek Enlightenment, depends ultimately only on whether the result 
(negative or positive), or the object-matter of the philosophising, is regarded as 
of decisive importance That, however, Democritus must in any case be sepa- 
rated from the “ Pre-Socratics ” and assigned to the great systematic period 
of Greek Philosophy, has been proved by the Author m his survey of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy, ch V , and the objections which the innovation 
has encountered have not sufficed to con\ nice him of any mistake 



CHAPTER I. 


THE COSMOLOGICAL PERIOD. 

S. A Byk, Die vorsohratische Philoaophie der Gnechen in ihret organischen 

Ghedening 2 Parts Leips 1876-77 
[J Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy Lend 1892 J 

The immediate background for the beginnings of Greek philoso- 
phy was formed by the cosmogonic poetry, which aimed to present 
in mythical garb the story of the prehistoric ages of the given 
world, and so, in the form of narratives of the origination of the 
universe, made use of prevailing ideas as to the constant mutations 
of things The more freely individual views developed in this pro- 
cess, the more the time factor in the myth retreated in favoui of the 
emphasising of these abiding relations, and the question finally 
emerged. “What is then the oiiginal ground of things, vhich out- 
lasts all temporal change, and how does it change itself into these 
particular things, or change these things back into itself ? ” 

The solution of this question was first attempted in the sixth 
century by the Milesim School of natuial philosophy, of which 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes are known to us as the 
thiee chief representatives Information of many kinds, which had 
long been publicly accumulating in the practical experience of the 
sea-faring lonians, stood at their disposal, as well as many true 
obseivations, often of an acute soit. They kept in touch, also, no 
doubt, with the experience of the Oiiental peoples, especially the 
Egyptians, with whom they stood in so close relation ^ Knowledge 
from these various sources was biought together with youthful veal 
The chief inteiest fell upon physical questions, particularly upon 


^ The influence of the Orient upon the beginnings of Greek philosophy has 
been overestimated by Glabisoh (Die Religion und die Philosophie in xhier 
loeltgeschichthchen EntmcUung, Bieslau, 1862) and Roth (Gesrhichte imseiei 
nbendlandtschen Philosophie, 2 Vols , Mannheim, 1868 if ) In the case of 
lufoiniatioii upon particular fields such influence is certainly to be recognised , 
on the other hand, the scientific conceptions are throughout independent works 
of Greek tliought 
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the great elemeutaiy phenomena, to explain which many hypotheses 
were thought out Besides this, interest turned chiefly to geo- 
graphical and astionomical problems, such as the form of the earth, 
its relation to the sidereal heavens, the nature of the sun, moon, 
and planets, and the manner and cause of their motion On the 
other hand, there are but feeble indications of a zeal for knowledge 
applied to the organic world and man 

Sucli were the objects of experience studied by the first “philosophy” It, 
stood quite far removed from medical science, which, to be sure, was limited to 
technical information and pioflciency in the art, and was handed down as a 
secret doctrine, guarded in priest-like fashion m orders and schools, such as 
those of Rhodes, Gyrene, Crotona, Cos, and Cnidus Ancient medicine, which 
aimed expressly to be an art and not a science (so Hippocrates), came into 
contact with philosophy when this was an all-embiacing science, only at a late 
period and quite transiently Cf HSser, Lehi bitch der Geschichte der Medicin, 
I (2d ed , Jena, 1876) 

So also the beginnings of mathematics go along independently beside those of 
ancient philosophy The propositions ascribed to the Milesians make the im- 
pression of individual pieces of information picked up and put together, lather 
than of results of genuine research, and are quite out of relation with theit 
doctiines in natural science and philosophy In the circles of the Pythagoreans, 
also, mathematical studies were at first evidently pursued foi their own sake, to 
be drawn all the moie vigoiously into the treatment of geneial pioblems Cf 
G Cantor, Geschichte dei MathematiA, I (Leips 1880) 

The efforts of the Milesians to determine the nature of the one 
world-ground had already in the case of Anaximandei led beyond 
experience to the construction of a metaphysical conception to be 
used foi explanation, viz the airapov, and thereby drew science away 
from the investigation of facts to the consideiation of conceptions. 
While Xenophanes, the foundei of the Eleatic School, drew the con- 
secLuences which result for the religious consciousness from the 
philosophical conception of the unity of the world, Heiaclitus, in 
hard struggle with ideas that were obscure and religiously colouied, 
analysed destructively the presupposition of an abiding substance, 
and allowed only a law of change to stand as ultimate content of 
knowledge. All the more sharply, on the other hand, did the Eleatic 
School, in its great representative, Parmenides, shape out the con- 
ception of Being until it leached that regaidless boldness of formu- 
lation which, in the following generation of the School, was defended 
by Zeno, and softened down in some measure only by Melissus 

Very soon, however, a senes of effoits appeared, which brought 
anew into the foreground the interest in explanatory natural science 
that had been thrust aside by this development of the first meta- 
physical antitheses In behalf of this interest more comprehensive 
effoits were made toward an enrichment of knowledge , tins time, 
inoie than in the case of previous obseivations, questions and 
hypotheses from the organic and physiological realms were kept in 
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mind, and the attempt was made to mediate with explanatory 
theories between the opposing conceptions of Heiaclitus and Par- 
menides 

Out of these needs arose, about the middle of the fifth centiir3', 
side by side, and with many reciprocal lelations, positive and iiolem- 
ical, the theoiies of Evipedodes, Anaxagot as, and Leucippus, founder 
of the Atomistic School of Abdera The number of these theoiies 
and then well-known dependence upon one another prove that in 
spite of the distance by which individual men and schools found 
themselves separated, there was alieady a great vigour in exchange 
of thought and in literary activity The picture of this life takes 
on a much fuller form as we reflect that tradition, in sifting its 
material, has obviously pieserved only the memoiy of what was 
most important, and that each of the names remaining known to 
us indicates, in truth, an entire circle of scientific activity 

The Pythagoreans, duiing this same peiiod, occupied a peculiar 
position at one side They also took up the metaphysical problem 
given by the opposition between Heraclitus and the Eleatics, but 
hoped to find its solution by the aid of mathematics, and, by their 
theory of numbers, as whose first literaiy representative Philolaus is 
known, added a number of most impoitant factors to the fuither 
movement of thought The original purpose or tendency of their 
league made itself felt in their doctrines, in that, in fixing these, 
they conceded a consideiable influence to considerations of (ethical 
or sesthetic) worth They indeed attempted a scientific treatment 
of ethical questions as little as did the entire philosophy of thir 
period, but the cosmology which they based upon then astionomical 
ideas, already widely developed with the help of mathematics, is 
yet at the same time permeated by aesthetic and ethical motives 

Of the Milesian School only three names — Thales, Anaximander, and An- 
aximenes — have been handed down to us From this it appears that the school 
flourished in what was then tlie Ionic capital during the entire sixth centuiy, 
and peiished with the city itself, which was laid waste by the Persians in 494, 
after the battle of Lade 

Thales, sprung from an old merchant family, is said to have predicted the 
solar eclipse in 685, and survived the invasion of the Persians in the middle of 
the sixth century lie had peihaps seen Egypt, and was not deficient in mathe- 
matical and physical knowledge So eaily an author as Aiistotle did not know 
wiitings from him 

Anascunander seems to have been little younger Of his treatise vepl (piaew 
a curious fragment only is preserved Cf Neuhiiuser (Bonn, 188S) — Busgen, 
Ueher das Aireipov des A (Wiesbaden, 1807) 

It IS difhcult to determine the peiiod of Anaximenes It falls piobably about 
600-600 Almost nothing of liis work irepl remains 

Aside fiom that given by Aiistotle (iii the beginning of the Metaphysics) we 
owe oui ineagie iiitorniation ooncerning the theories of the IMilesiaiis chiefly to 
the Conmeiitai if of Simplicius Cf II Ritter, Geschirhte der jomschen Philos- 
ophie (Berlin, 1821) , R Seydel, Dei Fortschntt der Metaphysik vnter den alte'<~ 
ten jomschen Phtlosophen (Leips 1801) 
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At the head of the Zheatic School, Xenophanes, who at all events was 
concerned in its establishment, is generally placed Bom about 670 in Colophon, 
he fled in 646, m consequence of the Persian conquest of Ionia, and gained a 
livmg as wandenng poet. At last, in Elea, founded by the lonians who fled into 
TiTpvnn. Grsecia, he found a permanent dwellmg He died after 480 The frag- 
ments of his partly gnomic, partly philosophical, sayings have been collected by 
Karsten (Amsterdam, 1836) Concermng him see Er Kem (Naumhurg, 1864, 
Oldenburg, 1867, Danzig, 1871, Stettm, 1874 and 1877) and J Ereudenthal (Bres- 
lau, 1886) 

Farmenides, an Eleatic of renowned family, who was not a stranger to the 
Pythagorean society, wrote about 470 The fragments of his didactic poem 
have been collected by Peyron (Leips 1810) and H Stein (Leips 1864) [Met 
tr in Jou 9 Spec Fhil , IV ] The lost treatise of Zeno (about 490-430) was 
probably the first which was separated mto chapteis and arranged dialectically. 
He, too, came from Elea 

MehssoB, on the contrary, was the Samian general who conquered the Athe- 
nians m 442 Concerning his personal connection with the Eleatic school nothing 
i!j Known A Pabst, De M Ft agmentis (Bonn, 1889) 

The unimportant fragments of the Eleatics are m a measure supplemented by 
the accounts of Aiistotle, Simplicius, and others The pseudo- Aristotelian work, 
De Xenephone, Zenone, Gorgta (Arist , Berl ed , 974 if ), which must be used 
with great discretion, gives an account in the first chapter probably of Melissos , 
in the second, from confusedly mtermmglmg sources, of Zeno , m the third, of 
Gorgias 

Heraclitus of Ephesus (“the Obscure”), about 636-470, disgusted with the 
ever-growing power of the democracy, gave up the high position which was his 
by birth, and m the moody leisure of the last decade of his life, wrote a treatise 
which was pronounced difficult of comprehension even by the ancients, while 
the fragments of it which we possess are often very ambiguous Collected and 
edited by P. Schuster (Leips 1873) and J Bywater (Orford, 1877) Cf. Er 
Schleierinacher (jQes TV, III Abth , Bd 2, pp 1-146), J Bernays (Ges AhhanH- 
lungen, Bd 1 , 1886), E Lasalle (2 Bde , Berlin, 1858), E Pfleiderer (Berlm, 
1886) [G T. W Patrick, Heraclitus m Am Jour Psy , 1 , 1888, contains trans 
of the JV.] 

The first Donan in the history of philosophy is Empedocles of Agrigentum, 
about 490-430, a priestly and prophetic personality, much regarded in his char- 
acter as statesman, physician, and worker of miracles He bad, too, relations 
with the Sicilian school of orators, of which the names of Korax and Tisias are 
familiar , and besides his Kadap/Ml (Songs of Purification) has left a didactic 
poem, the fragments of which have been published by Sturz (Leips 1805), 
Karsten (Amsterdam, 1838), and Stem (Bonn, 1862) 

Anaxagoras of Klazomene (500 till after 430) settled, toward the middle 
of the fifth century, in Athens, where he made friends with Pericles In 434 
he was accused of impiety and obliged to leave the city, and founded a school 
m Lampsacus Schaubach (Leips 1827) and Schorn (Bonn, 1829) have col- 
lected the fragments of his treatise, irepl d>6creus Cf Breier (Berlin, 1840), 
Zfivort (Pans, 1843) 

So little IS known of the personality of Leucippus, that even m ancient 
times his very existence was doubted The great development of the atomistic 
theory by Democritus (see oh 3) had completely overshadowed its founder 
But traces of Atomism are to be recognised with certainty m the entire structure 
of thought after Parmenides Leucippus, if not bom in Abdera, yet active 
there as head of the school out of which Protagoras and Democritus went later, 
must have been contemporary with Empedocles and Anaxagoras, even though 
somewhat older Whether he wrote anythmg is uncertain Cf Diels, Verh 
der Stett Philol Vers (1886) — A Brieger, Die Urbevoegung der Atoms (Halle, 

1884) , H Liepmann, Die Mechanik der leucipp-demohutischen Atome (Leips 

1885) 

The Pythagorean Society first appeared in the cities of Magna Grsecia as 
a rehgious-pohtical association toward the end of the sixth century Its founder 
was Pythagoras, of Samos, who, born about 580, after long journeys, which 
probably led him toward Egypt also, made the aristocratic city of Crotona the 
starting-point of a reform movement which had for its aim a moral and religious 
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purification We are first apprised of the internal relations of the society 
tluough subsequent narratives ( J amhlichus, De Vita Pythago) tea, and Poiqiliyrms, 
Dc Vita Pijthagoi an published by Kieshng (Leips 1816-10), whose trustwoi thincss 
is doubtful It seems, howevei, to he ceitain that already the old society imposed 
definite duties upon its memhei’s, even for piivate life, and uitroduced the piac- 
tice of working iii common at intellectual pursuits, especially at music and 
mathematics Li consequence of its political position (m regaid to which 
B Kiische, Gottingen, 1830) the ovternal conditions of the society assumed at 
fii-st a vciy favourable form, inasmuch as, after the pluiidei of the democratic 
Sybaris, 609, Ciotoiia won a kind of hegemonic infiucnce in Alagiia Grajcia 
In tune, hoivevei, the Pythagoieaiis became the losers m the bitter party 
stiuggles of the cities, and often sufieicd bitter persecution, by which the 
society was finally destroyed in the fouith century 

To Pythagoras himself, who died about 600, ive can trace back no philosoph- 
ical wiitiiigs, although the subsequent myth-making piocess sought so strenu- 
ously to make him the idol of all Hellenic wisdom (E Zeller in Yoitr u 
Ahliandl , I , Leips 1806 ) Plato and Aristotle knew only of a philosophy of 
the PiitJiago) cans Pbilolaus, who seems to have been somewhat youngei than 
Empedocles and Anaxagoias, appeals as the most piomincnt representative of 
this philosophy Almost nothing is known of the circumstances of his life, and 
the fiagments of his treatise (ed by Boeckh, Berlin, 1819, cf C Schaar- 
schmidt, Bonn, 1861) lie under considerable suspicion 

Of the reniarirmg adherents of the society, only the names are knorvn Tlie 
latest representatives came into so close relations with the Platonic Academy 
that, as regards their philosoplijf, thej' may almost be said to have belonged to 
it Among them Archytas of Tar en turn, the w sll-known savant and statesman, 
should be mentioned Concerning the very doubtful fragments attiibuted to 
him, cf G Ilaitenstein (Leips 1833), Pr Petersen (Zeitschr f Alterthumsk, 
183b), 0 Giuppe (Berlin, 1840), Fr Becknnn (Berlin, 1844) 

The reports concerning the teaching of the Pythagoieans, especially m the later 
accounts, arc clouded by so many additions from foreign soruces, tliat perhaps 
at no point nr ancient jihilosophy is it so difficult to determine the actual facts 
m ilie case as here, even if w'e sift out the most trustworthy, namely Aristotle 
and his best taught comnrentatois, notably Simplicius, many dark points and 
contradictory statements reinain, paiticularly in details The reason for this 
lies probably in the fact that iii the school, winch for a time was widely extended, 
various trends of thought ran side by side, and iliat among these the general fun- 
damental tliought firat bi ought fonr'ard perhaps by Philolaus, was worked out 
111 diffeient ways It w'ould be of great service to attempt such a separation 
H Bitter, Geschic?itc do piithaqoi eischoi Philosophic (Hamburg, 1826) , 
Eothenbucher, Das System do Pi/thagoieo nach Austotcles (Berlin, 1867) , 
E Chaignet, Pythagorc et la philosophic pythagot icicnnc (2 vols , Pans, 
1878) 


§ 4 The Conceptions of Being. 

The fact that things of experience change into one another was 
the stimulus to the fiist philosophical reflections, and wondei ^ at 
this must indeed have arisen early among a people so mobile and 
■with so vaiied an experience of Nature as the loniaus To this 
fact, winch furnished the fundamental motive of its leflection, the 
Ionic philosophy gave liveliest expiession in Heraclitus, who seems 
to have been uiiweaiied" ni seeking the most pointed formulations 
for this univeisal mutability of all things, and especially for the 
sudden changes of opposites into each other But while myth gave 


^ Cf upon the pliilosophical value of the Savudi^etv, Arist Met I 2, 982 b 12. 
® Fragm (Scbrist ) 41-44, 60, 63, 67 
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to this view the garb of a fabled account of the formation of the 
world, science asked for the abiding ground of all these changes, 
and fixed this question in tlie conception of the cosmic matter, oi 
world-stuff^^ (ireZfsfqif), which expeiiences all these tiansloima- 
tions, from which all individual things aiise, and into which they 
become again tiaustoimed (apxn) 1“ conception^ was tacitly 
contained the pi esupposition of the unity of the icoild, whether the 
Milesians ® already sought to 3ustity this we do not know It was a 
later eclectic stiaggler® who hist attempted to justify this Monism 
by the transformation of all things into one another, and by the 
inter-connection of all things without exception 

1 That, however, a single cosmic matter, or woild-stufP, lies at 
the basis of the entire piocess of nature, appears in ancient tradi- 
tion as a self-evident presupposition of the Ionic School The only 
question was to determine what this elemental y matter was The 
nearest course was then to seek for it in what was given in experi- 
ence, and so Thales declared it to be watei , Anaximenes, air To 
this choice they were probably determined only by the mobility, 
changeability, and apparent inner vitality * of water and air It is 
evident, too, that the Milesians thought little in this connection of 
the chemical peculiarities of water and air, but only of the states 
of aggiegation® concerned While the solid appeals in itself dead, 
moved only from ivithout, the liquid and volatile make the impres- 
sion of independent mobility and vitality, and the monistic prepos- 
session of this first philosophising was so gieat that the Milesians 
never once thought of asking for a reason or ground of this cease- 
less change of the cosmic matter, but instead assumed this as a self- 
intelligible fact — a matter of course — as they did all change or 
occurrence , at most they described its individual forms The cos- 
mic matter passed with them for something in itself living they 
thought of it as animated, just as aie particular organisms,® and for 
this reason their doctrine is usually charactei ised fiom the stand- 
point of the later separation in conceptions as Hylozoism 


1 Which Aristotle in the Met I 3, 983 b 8, has defined, not without the 
admixture of Ins own categories 

2 The expression which, moreover, bears in itself the memory of the 
chronological fancies of the Cosmologists, is said by Simplicius to have been 
used first by Anaximander 

8 Diogenes of Apollonia Cf Simpl Phys (D ) 32'- 151, 30, and Arist Gen et 
Corr I 0, 322 b 13 

•* SeJiol in Arist 514 a 33 

8 For vSup, irypSv is frequently substituted With regard to the di}/> of Anaxi- 
menes the accounts aie such that the attempt has been made to distinguish hiis 
metaphysical “an” fiom the empirical Ritter, I 217, Biandis, I 144 

® Plut Plac I 3 (Doxogr D 278) Perhaps tins is intended in the conjec- 
ture of Aristotle, Met I 3, 983 b 22. 
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2 If we ask, however, why Anaximenes, whose doctrine, like 
that of Thales, seems to have kept within tlie bounds of experieiiec* 
substituted air for watei, Ave leain’ that lie believed air to ha\e a 
chaiacteiistic Avhich water lacked, — a chaiacteristic, too, Avhich hit 
piedecessor Anaximander had postulated as indispensable for the 
conception of primitive matter, viz that of injinity As motive for 
this postulate of Anaximander theie is related the aigument that a 
finite cosmic matter would exhaust itself in the ceaseless snecession 
of pioductions® But Anaximandei had also seen that this demand 
made by the conception of the apxv could not be satisfied by any 
matter oi substance ivhich we can perceive, and had on this account 
transferred the cosmic matter beyond expeiience He maintained 
boldly the reality of an oiiginal ground of things, possessing all the 
properties that are necessaiy, if ive are to derive the changes in the 
woild of experience fiom something itself abiding and laised above 
change, — even though such a giound might not be found m exjieii- 
ence He drew from the conception of the apxy the consequence, 
that though no object of expeiience corresponds to this conception, 
we must jet, to explain expeiience, assume such a conception behind 
it as leal and conditioning it He therefoie called the cosmic mat- 
tei ‘Hhe Infinite^’ (to arrapov), and ascribed to it all the qualities 
postulated in the conception of the ipxo fhat is, that it had never 
begun to be, and was impel ishable, inexhaustible, and indestructible 
The conception of matte/, thus constiucted by Anaximander is, 
nevertheless, clear only in the lespect that it is to unite within it 
spatial infinity and the quality of being without beginning or end 
in time, and thus the maik of the all-erabiacing and all-determin- 
ing,® on the other hand, with reference to its qualitative deter- 
mination, it cannot be made clear what the philosopher intended 
Later accounts give us to understand that he expressly maintained 
that the original matter was qualitatively undetermined or indefinite 
(ttdpto-Tos),* while the statements of Aristotle* speak more for the 
assumption of a mixture of all kinds of matter known in experience, 
— a mixture completely adjusted or equalised, and therefore as a 
ivliole indifferent or neutral The most probable view here is, that 
Anaximandei reproduced in the form of an abstract conception the 


> SimpI Phyi (D ■) r,r 24, 20 
^ I'lnt Pine I i (Doroff) I) 

®Arist 111 4, 20ib7 

* Scliol 111 Arist C14 a 31 , 

'V , I 190) , , p , 

* Mn \II 2, 1009 b 18, and especially Phys I 4, 187 a 20 Cf also Simpl 
^/tV? (1) ) 33r 154, 14 Caccoiding to 'Hieopbrastus) This much-treated contro- 
versy will be spoken of more in detail below (§0) 
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unclear idea of the mythical chaos which was “one "and yet also 
“all” This he did by assuming as the cosmic matter an infinite, 
coiporeal mass, in which the vaiious empirical substances were so 
mixed that no definite quality could be ascribed to it as a whole 
For this reason, however, the separation of the individual qualities 
out of this self-moved matter could no longer be regarded as properly 
a qualitative change in it With this view the conception of the 
unity of the world as regards quality woiud be given up, to be sure, 
and an essential preparation made for the later development 

3 Still another predicate was given by Anaximander to the In- 
finite, — TO 9dov, the divine As a last remembrance of the religious 
home in which scientific reflection arose, it shows for the first time 
the inclination of philosophers, constantly recuriing in history, to 
view as “ Deity ” the highest conception which theory has led them 
to use for explaining the woild, and so to give it at the same time 
a sanction for the religious consciousness Anaximander’s matter is 
the first philosophic conception of God, the first attempt, and one 
which remains still entirely within the physical, to strip the idea 
of God of all mythical form 

But w'hile the i eligious need thus maintamed itself in the deter- 
mination of metaphysical conception, the possibility of an influence 
of the results of science upon the religious life was brought nearer, the 
more these results met and responded to an impulse which hitherto 
had been dominant only in an obscure and uncertain manner within 
that life. The transformation which the Gieek myths had undergone, 
as well in the import given them in cosmogonic fancy as in that given 
to their ethical interpretation, tended everywhere toward a mono- 
theistic culmination (Pherecydes, Solon), and to this movement 
its final result, a clearly outspoken monism, was now proffered by 
science 

This relation was brought to expression by Xenophanes, not a 
thinker and investigator, but an imaginative disciple of science, 
strong in his convictions, who brought the new teaching from East 
to West and gave it a thoroughly religious colouring His mainte- 
nance of monotheism, which he expressed as enthusiastic intuition in 
the saying,^ that whithersoever he looked all was constantly flowing 
together tor him into one Hature (juiav eis <f>va'iv'), took on at once, 
however, that sharp polemic turn against the popular faith, by which 
he IS piincipally characterised in literature The scorn, which he 
poured out with abundant wit over the anthropomorphism of myth- 
ology,® the anger with which he pursued the poets as the portrayers 
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of these divine figures provided with all the weaknesses and vices of 
human natuie/ — these rest upon an ideal of Grod which will have 
the Supieme Being regarded as incomparable with man in both 
bodily and mental characteristics When he passes to positive at- 
tributes, Xenophanes becomes moie obscure On the one hand, the 
deity as cv koI rrav is identified with the universe, and to this “ Wo 7 Id- 
God” aie then ascribed all the predicates of the Milesian apxj 
(eternity, existence that has not become what it is, impeiishability) ; 
on the other hand, qualities aie ascribed to the deity, some of which 
are spatial, as the spherical form, while others are psychical func- 
tions Among these latter the omnipresence of the knowing activity 
and of the rational guidance of things is expressly mentioned In 
this respect the Woild-God of Xenophanes appears only as the 
highest among the rest of “ gods and men ” 

While here a predominantly theological turn of plulosophy is 
already manifested, the exchange of the point of view of metaphysics 
and natiual science taken by Anaximander, for the religious pomt 
of view of Xenophanes shows itself in two essential deviations 
The conception of the Woild-God is for the latter an object of 
religious leveience, and scarcely a means for understanding Xature 
The Colophonian’s sense for knowledge of Nature is slight, his ideas 
are in pait very childlike, and, as compared with those of the hlile- 
sians, undeveloped And so for his views, the characteristic of 
infinity, which Milesian science regarded as necessary in the cosmic 
matter, could be dispensed with , on the contrarj”, it seemed to him 
more in accordance with the dignity of the divme Nature, “ to think 
of this as limited withm itself, as entirety shut up or complete, con 
sequentty as regards its spatial aspect, spherical And while the 
Milesians thought of the original ground of things as ever in motion 
spontaneously, and as characterised by living variety in its inter- 
nal structure, Xenophanes struck out this postulate hitherto in use 
for the explanation of Nature, and declared the Woild-God to be 
immovable and perfectly homogeneous in all its parts How, indeed, 
he thought that the variety of individual things whose reality he 
did not doubt, could be reconciled with this view, must remain 
uncertain 

4 As was required by the conception of change, the Milesian 
conception of the World-substance had umted without clear discrim- 
ination two essential elements the one that of a substance re- 
maimng like" itself, the other that of independent or self-subsistent 

^ Sext Emp Adv 2rat?i IX IPS 

- Hippo] Scf I 14 (Doxoq) D o65) In other passages, again, it is said 
2iat he would have the aeitjr thought neither limited nor unlimited 
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cnangeability In the thought of Xenophanes the first element was 
isolated , the same process took place for the second through Pet a- 
cMus His doctiine presupposes the woik of the Milesians, fiom 
the conclusion of which it is separated by a generation, in this way ; 
their effoit to determine or define in conceptions an abiding world- 
ground has been recognised as hopeless There is nothing abiding, 
either in the world or in its constitution taken as a whole Hot 
only individual things, but also the universe as a whole, are involved 
m pel petual, ceaseless revolution aHjftotcs, and nothing abides. We 
cannot say of things that they are ; they become only, and pass away 
in the evei-changing play of the movement of the universe That, 
then, which abides and deserves the name of deity, is not a thing, 
and not substance or mattei, but motion, the cosmic process, Becom- 
ing itself. 

To meet a strong demand that seems made by this turn to abstiac- 
tion, Heraclitus found help in the sensuous perception in which this 
motion presented itself to him. that of j^ie The co-opeiation of 
this in the conversion of things of Hatuie into each other had been 
already noticed by the Milesians, to this may have been added 
ancient Oiiental mystical ideas, which contact with the Persians 
made especially accessible to the lonians of that day. But when 
Heraclitus declared the world to be an ever-living fire, and Fiie, 
therefore, to be the essence of all things, he understood by this apxi^ 
not a material or substance which survived all its transfoimations, 
but ]ust the transforming process itself in its ever-darting, vibrating 
activity (zungelnde), the soaiing up and vanishing which cone- 
spond to the Becoming and passing away.^ 

At the same time, however, this idea takes on a still firmer foim, 
in that Heraclitus emphasised much moie strongly than the Mile- 
sians the fact that this change is accomplished in accordance with 
definite relations, and in a succession that remains always the same ® 
This rhythm of events (which later times have called the uniformity 
of Nature under law) is therefore the only permanent, it is termed 
by Heraclitus the destiny {d}ua.pfLivq), the order (SiKiy), the reason 
(Adyos) ot the world These piedicates, in which physical, ethical. 


1 The difficulty of asciihmg to such a motion without any substrate, to a mere 
Becommg, the highest reality and the capacity to produce things, was evidently 
very much less for undeveloped thought not yet conscious of its categories than 
for later apprehension The conception of Becoming as fire, hovering between 
the symbolic and the real meaning of the term, was supported by the use of 
language which tieats of functions and relations as also substantives But 
Heraclitus does not disdain to let the dim idea of a World-substance stand in the 
background in his metaphors (of the clay kneaded ever anew, of the drink 
continually stirred) 

2 I^irtber m detail on this point in the following section 
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and logical order in the world appear as still identified, piov^e only 
tlie undeveloped state of tliought which does not yet know how to 
separate the different motives. The conception, however, which 
Heraclitus has grasped with complete clearness, and earned though 
with all the strength of his austere personality, is that of oicZe?, a 
conception, neveitheless, whose validity was foi him as much a 
matter of eonviction as of knowledge 

5 In evident opposition to this theory of the Ephesian, the eon- 
cpption of Being was woiked out by Parmenides, the head of the 
ICleatic Sehool, and the most impoitant thinker of this period Yet 
it IS not easy to reeonstiuct his foimulation of this conception from 
the few fragments of his didactic poem, tlie quite unique character 
of which consists in the union of diyest abstraction with giand and 
rich imagery That there is a Being (tort yap etvat), is for the Ele- 
atic a postulate of such cogent evidence that he only states this 
position without proving it, and that he explains it only by a nega- 
tive turn of thought which first discloses to us completely the sense 
in which we aie to understand his mam thought. “Hon-being” 
he adds, or that which “is” not (to pf] iov), cannot be 
and cannot be thought For all thought is in relation to a ®oine- 
thing that is, which forms its content* This view of the con da- 
tive nature of Being and consciousness leads so far with Parmenides 
that the two, thought and Being, are declared to be fully identical 
No thought to whose content Being does not belong, — no Being 
that IS not thought thought and Being are the same 

These propositions, which look so abstractly ontological if we con- 
sider only the words, take on quite another meaning when we con- 
sider that tlie fragments of the gieat Elean leave no doubt as to 
what he desired to have regarded as “Being” or that which “is” 
This was corpoi eality, materiality (ro irkiov) For him, “being” and 
“filling space” aie the same This “Being,” this function of filling 
space, IS precisely the same in the case of all that “ is ” , there is, 
theiefoie, only the one, single Being which has no internal distinc- 
tions “ Non-being,” or what is not [has not the attribute of Being], 
means, accordingly, incorporeality, empty space (t6 kcvov) This 
double meaning of the dvai (Being) employed by Parmenides, ac- 
coiding to which the word means at one time “ the full ” and at an- 
othei tune “ Reality,” leads then to the proposition that empty space 
cannot he 

Now for the naive, sensuous way of looking at things which 
luiks even in these principles of Parmenides, the separateness of 


1 Fr., ed Karsten. vv 94 ff. 
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tilings, by virtue of whicb they present tbemselves m tbeir plurality 
and multiplicity, consists in tbeir separation by empty space ; and, 
on the other hand, all that takes place in the corporeal world, i e. 
all motion, consists in the change of place which the “full” experi< 
ences m the “ empty ” (or the “ Void ”) If, therefore, the Void is 
not real or actual, then the plurakty and motion of individual things 
cannot he i eal 

The number and variety of things presented in co-existence and 
succession by experience had given the Milesians occasion to ask 
for the common abiding ground of which all these things were 
metamorphoses When, however, the conception of cosmic sub- 
stance or world-stuff has culminated with Parmenides in the con- 
ception of Being, there seems so little possibility of uniting these 
individual things with it, that reality is denied them, and the one 
unitary Being remains also the only being ^ The conception formed 
for the purpose of explanation has so developed internally that to 
maintain it involves the denial of that which was to be explained 
by it In this sense the Eleatic doctrine is acosmism : the mani- 
foldness of things has sunk in the All-one. the latter alone “is,” 
the former are deception and seeming 

According to Parmenides, however, we are to predicate of the 
One that it is eternal, has never come into being, is imperishable, 
and especially (as Xenophanes had maintained) that it is through 
and through one in kind, one with itself, without any distinctions 
or differences, i e completely homogeneous and absolutely unchange- 
able He follows Xenophanes also in regarding the One as limited, 
complete, and definitive Being is then a well-rounded sphere, per- 
fectly homogeneous within itself, and this only and unitary worldr 
body IS at the same time the world-thought,^ simple, excluding all 
particulars from itself to yap wkiov eori v&qpa 

6 All these attempts, in part fantastic, in part regardlessly 
abstract, were needed in order to gain the presuppositions for the 
development of the first usable conceptions for apprehending Nature. 
Por important as were the motives of thought that had come to 
recognition therein, neither the world-stuff or cosmic matter of the 
Milesians, nor the “Fire-Becoming” of Heraclitus, nor the Being of 
Parmenides were available for explaining Nature Now the imper- 
fection of the first had become clear through the contrast which 

^ A great r61e m these considerations of the Eleatics is obviously played by 
the ambiguities m language, by which, on the one hand, the iv means both 
numerical unity and also qualitative unity or simplicity, while the verb elroi has 
not only the function of the copula, but also the meaning of “ Reality ” 

2 Hence, terms like “ mateiialism ” and " idealism ” do not apply to this naive 
ilentification of consciousness and its object, the corporeal world 
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separated tlie two latter as by a gulf, and with tlie recognition of 
this, occasion was given for the moie independent investigators of 
the next period to separate iii their conceptions the two motifs 
(being and becoming), and by setting them ovei against one anothei 
to think out new foims of i elation, out of which peimanently valua- 
ble categoiies for the knowledge of ITatiiie lesulted 

These mediating attempts have in common, on the one hand, the 
recognition of the Eleatic postulate that that winch “is” must be 
thought thioiighout not only as eternal, without a beginning and 
imperishable, but also as homogeneous, and as regards its qualities 
unchangeable , on the other hand, howevei, they assent also to the 
thought of Heiaclitus that an undeniable leality belongs to Becom- 
ing and change ((?esc7ic/Ae?i),^and so to the manifoldiiess of things 
Coimiion to them, also, in their adjustment of these two needs of 
thought IS the attempt to assume a plui ality of beings, each of which 
should satisfy foi itself the postulate of Parmenides, while, on 
the other hand, by changing then spatial lelationsf they were to 
bring about the changeful variety of individual things which expe- 
rience shows If the Milesians had spoken of qualitative changes 
of the cosmic substance oi mattei, the Eleatic piinciple had ex- 
cluded the possibility of it , if, nevertheless, change ought to receive 
lecognition, as with Heraclitus, and be attributed to Being itself, 
it must be leduced to a kind of change which leaves untouched 
the qualities of the existent Such a change, howevei, was think- 
able only as a change of place, i e as motion The investigatois of 
Nature in the fifth centuiy maintained, theiefoie, with the Eleatics, 
the (qualitative) uuchangeableiiess of the existent, but against the 
Eleatics, its plurality and motion , * with Heiaclitus, they insisted 
upon the reality of occuiience and change, and against Heraclitus, 
upon the Being of periiianent and unchangeable substances as under- 
lying and producing the same Then common view is this there 
is a plurality of existing beings which, unchangeable in them- 
selves, make the change and variety of individual things compie- 
hensible. 

7 This piinciple seems to have been asseited fiist and in its 
most imperfect form by Empedocles, — in a foim, howevei, that was 
Widely influential histoiicallj’’ He put foiwaid as “ elements’’ ■ the 
four which aie still ciiiient in the jiopulai modes of thought, — earth, 


* Later (Plato, Thcact 181 11 , Aiist var loc ), aWolutrit (qualitative change) 
and irepi 0 o/ 3 (i (change of place) aie contiasted as, species of di'tiffii or ncrapoM 
In lealiiy this, is done here, though the teiuis aio as yet lacking 

® Instead of the latei expression (rrotx««, we find in Empedocles the more 
poetic teim “ loots of nil things,” ^ifci/iaro 
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water, au, and fire ^ Each of these is according to this system, 
without beginning and impeiishable, homogeneous and unchange- 
able, but at the same time divisible into parts, and in these paits 
capable of change of place Out of the mixture of the eleineutb 
aiise individual things, which in turn cease to exist when the raix- 
tuie IS separated into the elements, to the kind of mixtuie made 
aie due the va nous qualities of individual things, which are often 
different from the propeities of the elements themselves 

At the same time the note of unchangeableness hnd a deviation 
fiom the Milesian Hylozoism assert themselves in the system of 
Empedocles to the extent that he could not assign independent ca- 
pacity of motion to these material elements which experience only 
changing states of motion and mechanical mixings On this account 
he was obliged to seek a cause of motion independent of the four 
elements As such a cause he designated love and hate The out- 
come, however, of this first attempt to set over against a dead matter, 
depiived by abstraction of all motion of its own, the force which 
moves it, as a metaphysically independent something, was very 
obscure Love and hate are, with Empedocles, not mere properties, 
functions, or relations of the elements, but rather independent 
poweis set over against them , but how we are to think the leality 
of these moving foices is not disclosed in any satisfactory way in the 
fragments ® Only this seems certain, that in fixing the dual nature 
of the principle of motion the thought was also operative that two 
distinct causes, love and hate, were requisite to account for the 
good and the evil in the change of things of our experience,® — a first 
indication that determinations of “worth” or value aie beginning 
to be introduced into the theory of Nature 

8 Empedocles thought it possible to derive the special qualities 
of individual things fiom the proper mixture of the four elements 
whether he attempted so to deiive them, and if so, how, we do not 
indeed know This difficulty was avoided by Anaxagoias, who, 
from the Eleatic principle that nothing that is can aiise oi pass 
away, diew the conclusion that as many elements must be assumed^ 

1 Aside from dependence upon Ins predecessors, bis selection was evidently 
due to the inclination to regard the different states of aggregation as the origina 
essence of things No importance seems to have attached to the number four, 
in this Tlie dialectical constiuction which Plato and Aristotle gave for this is 
quite remote from the thought of the Agrigentine 

2 If 0(Xta and mms are occasionally counted by the latei recorders as fifth 

and sixth &px^ of Empedocles, we must not infer fiom this that he regaided 
them as substances His obscure and almost mythical terminology lests, foi 
the most part, upon the fact that conceptions standing for functions aie suhstan 
trres in language « Arist Met I 4, 984 h 12 

^ He called them ciripnara (seeds of things), oi also simply xp'^M^'ra (sub 
stances) 
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as there aic simple substances in the things ol cxpeiionce, meaning 
by simple substances those ■\vhicn on repeated division always sep- 
,uate into paits qualitatively the same with their wholes Such 
elementary substances weie latei, in accordance with his definition, 
(villed homoiomei lai At that time, hoAvevei, when only mechanical 
division or change of tempeiatuie were knoun as means of investi- 
gation, this conception of element (in piinciple entirely coriespond- 
mg to the conceptions of the chemistry of to-day) applied to the 
gi eater part of the substances given in experience,’ and on that ac- 
count Anaxagoias maintained that there were countless elements dif- 
fering in form, colour, and taste He held that they were present 
throughout the entire universe in a very finely divided state Their 
coming together or compounding (oruyKpio-is) constitutes the arising, 
their separation (SiaK/jto-is) the passing away, of individual things 
There is, accordingly, something of every substance present in every- 
thing it is only for our sensuous apprehension that the individual 
thing takes on the properties of that substance or of those sub- 
stances which may be present in a preponderating degree 

The elements, as the true being, are regarded now by Anaxagoras 
also as eternal, without beginning or end, unchangeable, and though 
movable in space, yet not in motion of themselves Here, too, then, 
we must ask for a force which is the cause of motion Since, how- 
iver, this force must be regarded as existent, a something that is, 
A^naxagoias hit upon the expedient of assigning it to a special, 
oiiigle sort of matter oi elementaiy substance This foi ce-element 
or motive-mattei {Beitequngsstoff) is conceived to be the lightest and 
most mobile of all elements In distinction from all the others it is 
that one of the homoiomei ini which alone is in motion of itself, and 
communicates this its own motion to the rest , it moves itself and 
the lest To deter mine the inner nature of this “force-substance,” 
however, two lines of thought unite the property of oiiginating mo- 
tion IS, for the naive mode of looking at things, the surest sign of the 
animate, this exceptional kind of matter, then, which is self-movedj 
must be animate matter or “soul-stuff” {Seelenstoff), its quality 
must be animate or psychical ® And, secondl}’^, a power is known 
thiough its effect if, now, this motive-matter is the cause of the 
formation of the world, to bring about which it has separated out 
the remaining idle elements, then we must be able to know its 
natuie from this which it has accomplished But the universe, in 
paiticulai the legulai leiolution of the stars, makes the iinpiessioii 

' According to the fragments of Anaxagoras, bones, flesh, ancl inaiiov al&o, 
on the othei hand, the inetils 

= [The Gieek and German Seele include both these meanings ] 
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of beautiful and puiposioe ordei (fcooyjiov) Such a mastering of 
gigantic masses in a harmonious system, — this undisturbed circling 
of countless worlds, on which Anaxagoias turned his wondering 
contemplation, it seemed to him could be the result only of a mind 
arranging the movements according to ends, and luling them Por 
this reason he characterised the force-substance as Reason (yovs) or 
as “ Thought-stuff” 

The vovs of Anaxagoras is then a stuff or substance, a corporeal 
element, homogeneous, unproduced, and imperishable, diffused in a 
finely divided state throughout the universe, different from the 
other substances, however, not only in degree, as being the finest, 
lightest, and most mobile, but also in essence, since it alone is self- 
moved, and by virtue of its own motion moves the other elements m 
the purposive way which we recognise in the order of the world. 
This emphasising of the order in the universe is a Heraclitic element 
in the teaching of Anaxagoras, and the conclusion drawn from the 
ordered movements to a rational cause of them, acting according to 
ends, IS the first instance of the teleological explanation of nature ^ 
With this procedure a conception of worth ( Werthhegi iff) — namely, 
oeauty and perfection — is made a principle of explanation in the 
theoretical field also 

9 The Atomism of Leucippus developed from the Eleatic concep- 
tion of Being in a direction opposite to that just traced While 
Empedocles maintained that some, and Anaxagoias that all, cLualities 
were metaphysically primitive, the founder of the school of Abdera 
remained in accord with the position of Parmenides, that no “Being” 
belongs to any of all the various qualitative determinations exhibited 
by experience, and that the sole property of Being is the property of 
filling space, corporeality, to ttAcov If now, however, the plurality of 
things, and the mutations taking place among them as they come 
and go, were to be made intelligible, then instead of the single world- 
body, with no internal distinctions which Parmenides had taught, a 
plurality of such must be assumed, separated from one another, not 
by other Being, but by that which is not Being, Kon-being i e by the 
incorporeal, by empty space This entity, then, which is Hon-being [i e. 
not Being in the true sense3, must have in its turn a kind of Being, 
or of metaphysical reality ascribed to it,^ and Leucippus regarded it 

^ As such he was praised by Plato (P/ieed 97 B), and overestimated by 
Aristotle (Met I 3, 984 b) Cf., however, § 6. The moderns (Hegel) have 
added the further over-estimate of seeking to interpret the voDs as an immate- 
rial principle But the fragments (Simpl PAi/s (D ) 156, 13) leave no 

doubt that this lightest, purest element, which does not mingle with the rest, 
but only plays about them and moves them as living force, was also a space- 
filling matter or stuff. 2 Plut Adv Got. 4, 2, 1109 
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as tlie unlimited, the airapov, in contrast with the limitation which 
Being piopei possesses, accoiding to Paimenides Leucippus, there- 
foie, shatters in pieces the woild-body of Paimenides, and scatters 
its paits thiough infinite space Each of these paits, however, is, 
like the absolute Being of Parmenides, eternal and unchangeable, 
without beginning, indestiuctible, homogeneous, limited, and indi- 
visible Hence these poitions of Being aie called atoms, drofioi, 
and for the reasons which had led Anaximander to his concept 
of the aTTupov Leucippus maintained that theie weie countless 
numbers of such atoms, infinitely varied in foim Their size must 
be taken as imperceptibly small, since all things in our expeiience 
aie divisible Since, howevei, they all possess only the one like 
quality of filling space, diffeiences between them can be onl}’^ quan- 
titative , diffeiences m size, form, and situation 

Out of such metaphysical considerations grew the concept of the 
atom, which has proved so fiuitful for the theoietical science of 
Nature ]ust because, as was evident already in the system of Leu- 
cippus, it contains the postulate that all qualitative differences 
exhibited by Nature are to be reduced to quantitative The things 
which we perceive, Leucippus taught, aie combinations of atoms , 
they aiise when atoms unite, and pass away when they part The 
properties which we perceive in these complexes are only seeming 
01 appearance, there exist in tiuth only the deteiminations of size, 
foim, ariangement, and situation of the individual atoms which 
constitute Being 

Empty space is, accoidmgly, the piesupposition as well for the 
uniting and separating of atoms as foi their sepaiateness and shape 
All “ becoming,” or change, is in its essence motion of atoms in space 
If we ask for the ground of this motion of the atoms,^ since space 
as properly not a tiue Being cannot be allowed as cause, and 
Atomism recognises nothing as actual except space and the atoms, 
this giound ctin be sought only in the atoms themselves, le the 
atoms are of themselves in motion, and this, then independent mo- 
tion, IS as truly without beginning and end as is then being. And as 
the atome aie indefinitely vaiied in size and form, and completely 
independent of one anothei, so their oiiginal motions are infinite in 
vaiiety They fly confusedly about in infinite space, which knows 
no above and below, no within and witliout, each foi itself, until 
their accidental meeting leads to the foimatioii of things and woilds 
The sepaiation between the conceptions of mattei and moving force 

^ Arist Phys VIII 1, 262 a 32, says of the Atomists that they did not ask as 
to the oiigin of motion — as a matter of course, for they declared motion itself 
to be causeless (cf Met 14) 
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which Empedocles and Anaxagoras, each in his way, had attempted, 
was thus in tuin abolished by the Atomists They asciibed to the 
paiticles of matter the capacity, not indeed of qualitative change 
(dXXolucrts), but of independent motion {kCvijo-ls in the nariower sense, 
equivalent to Treptj^opd), and took up again in this sense the principle 
of Milesian hylozoism 

10 In opposition to these pluralistic systems, Zeno, the friend 
and disciple of Parmenides, sought to defend the Eleatic doctrine by 
setting foith the contradictions in which the assumption of a plural- 
ity of Beings is involved As regards size, he pointed out, it fol- 
lows that the totality of Being must be on the one hand infinitely 
small, on the other hand infinitely great infinitely small, because 
the combination of any number whatever of parts, each of which is 
to be infinitely small, nevei yields anything more than an infinitely 
small sum,^ infinitely great, on the contrary, because the bound- 
ary which IS to separate two parts must itself be an existent some- 
thing, le spatial magnitude, which again is itself separated fiom 
the two parts by a boundary of which the same holds true, and so 
on Ml infinitum Eiom the lattei aigument, which was called that 
from dichotomy (the Ik ^ixoroixtas), Zeno reasoned also that as 
regards number, what is must be unlimited, while, on the other hand, 
this complete Being, not in piocess of becoming, is to be legaided 
also as numeiically limited [i e as complete] And just as with the 
assumption of the “many,” so the position that empty space is real 
IS held to refute itself by a legress ad infinitum • if all that is is in 
space, and thus space is itself an existing entity, then it must itself 
be in a space, and this last likewise, etc When the concept of the 
infinite, to which the Atomists had given a new turn, became thus 
jirominent, all the enigmas involved in it for the contiasting points 
of view of intellect and sense-peiception became prominent also, and 
Zeno used them to involve in a reductio ad absurdum the opponents 
of the doctrine of the one, self-limited Being 

This dialectic, however, cut both ways, as was shown in the Ele- 
atic School itself, by the fact that a cotemporary of Zeno, Melissus, 
who shared his opinions, saw himself forced to declaie that the 
Being of Paimenides was as unlimited in space as in tune Eor as 
Being can arise neither from other Being nor from Non-being, so 
it can be limited neither by existing Being (for then there must be 
a second Being), nor by a non-existent (foi then this non-existent 
must be) a line of argument more consistent from a purely theo- 


1 The argument can he directed only against Atomism, and applies to this 
weakly 
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ictical point oC view tlian the position of the mastei, wliioh had 
lioiMi influenced by determinations of woith 

The Pythagoreans took a mediating position in these ques- 
tions for tins, as foi their other doctiines, they weie happily fitted 
by then employment with mathematics, and by the niannei in which 
they piosecuted this study Its chief dnection seems to have been 
aiithmetical , even the geometrical knowledge ascii bed to them (as 
the well-known proposition named after Pythagoias) amounts to a 
linear representation of simple relations between numbeis (3®-f-4- 
= 5", etc ) It was not, however, in the general lelations of constiuc- 
tions in space only that the Pythagoieans found numbeis to be the 
determining principles , the same was found to be true also in such 
phenomena of the corpoieal world as they were chiefly engaged 
with Their theoretical investigations coneeining music taught them 
that harmony was based upon simple numerical relations of the 
length of the strings (octave, thud, fourth), and their knowledge 
of astronomy, which was far advanced, led them to the view that 
the hainiony pievailing in the motions in the heavenly bodies had, 
like the hainiony in music, ^ its gi'ound in an older, iii accoidance 
with which the vaiious spheres of the universe moved about a com- 
mon centie at inteivals fixed by numbers Suggestions so vaiious 
as these mentioned seem to have united to evoke in a man like 
Philolaus the thought, that the permanent Being which philosophy 
was seeking was to be found in numbers In contrast with the 
changing things of expeiience mathematical conceptions possess a*? 
regal ds their content the maiks of a validity not subject to time 
— they are eternal, without beginning, impeiishable, unchangeable, 
and even immovable , and while they thus satisfy the Eleatio postu- 
late for Being, they present, on the other hand, fixed relations, — 
that ihythmical ordei which Heraclitus had demanded Thus, then, 
the Pythagoieans found the abiding essense of the world in the 
mathematical relations, and in paiiiicular in numbers, — a solution 
of the problem more abstract than the Milesian, moie capable of 
being represented to perception or imagination than the Eleatic, 
clearer than the Heraclitic, moie difficult than those offeied by 
cotemporaiy mediating attempts 

Tlie Pythagoiean doctiine of numbeis, as earned out by them, was 
attached paitly to the numerous obseivations they had made on the 
aiithmetiCtil lelations, paitly to analogies which they discoveied oi 
sometimes aitifieially introduced, between nuineiical and philosophi- 
cal problems The definite natuie of each individual number and 


^ Out of this analogy aiose the fantastic idea of the harmony of the spheres 
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the endlessness of the number series must indeed have at first sug 
gested that reality belongs as well to the limited as to the unlimited, 
and by transfer! ing this thought into the geometrical sphere the 
Pj^thagoieans came to recognise, in addition to the elements as the 
limited, a Eeality as belonging also to space as the unlimited void 
They thought of the elements, however, as determined by the forms 
of the simple solids fire by the tetrahedron, earth by the cube, 
ail by the octahedron, water by the icosahedron, and a fifth material, 
sethei, which they added as the celestial element to the four terres- 
trial elements assumed by Empedocles, by the dodecahedron.^ In 
these conceptions the prevailing idea was this . coiporeality, or the 
essential quality of bodies, consists in the mathematical limitation 
of the unlimited, in the shaping out of spajce into foi ms. Mathemati- 
cal forms are made the essence of physical reality 
The Pythagoieans fuithei believed that in the antithesis between 
the limited and the unlimited they recognised the antithesis found 
in numbers between the odd and the even , ® and this antithesis was 
again identified with that between the perfect and the impeifect, 
the good and the bad,® in this last case not without the influence of 
old ideas connected with the religious faith of the oracles. Their 
Weltanschauung becomes thus dualistic over against the limited, 
odd, peilect, and good stands the limitless, even, imperfect, and bad 
As, however, both pi mciples aie united in the number one,* which 
has the value of an even as well as of an odd number, so in the 
world as a whole these antitheses aie ad-justed to foim a harmony 
The woild is haiinony of numbeis 
Some of the Pythagoreans,® moreover, sought to trace out through 
the vaiious realms of expeiience that fundamental antithesis, in the 
assumption of ivhich all the school were agreed, and so a table of ten 
pans o/" opposites came into existence viz limited and unlimited — 
odd and even — one and many — light and left — male and female 
— at rest and in motion — straight and curved — light and daiJt — 


1 While the mam line of the Pythagoreans thus followed Empedocles, a later 
Ecphantus, conceived of this limitation of space in the sense of Atomism 

2 The reason presented foi this, viz that even numbers permit of bisection 
to infinity (?), is indeed very questionable and artificial (Simpl PJiys D 105'^ 
455, 20) 

^ 3 Noi must we here overlook the factor which had already asseited itself with 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, viz that to the Greek the conception of measure 
was one that had a high ethical worth , so that the infinite, which deiides all 
measure, must to him appeal impeitec^, while the definite or limited (TrcTrcpacr 
(lipov) was iieccssaiil> regarded as moie valuable 

* Arist Met I 5, 980 a 19 

3 Or men standing in close relations with Pythagoreanism, such as the physi- 
cian Alcmseon, a perhaps somewhat older contemporary of Philolaus. Cf 
Anst. Met. I. 5, 986 a 22. 
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good and bad — square and oblong or with unequal sides This is 
evidently a collection put together without system, to fill out the 
sacred number ten, but an attempt at an articulation may at least be 
recognised 

In accoi dance, then, with this or a similar scheme the Pythagoreans 
exeited themselves to make an order of things corresponding to the 
system of numbers, by assigning the fundamental conceptions in 
every department of knowledge to various numbers, and on the other 
hand by adjudging to every individual number, but especially to those 
from one to ten, determining significance in the various spheres of 
reality The fantastic nature of the symbolic interpretation into 
winch they fell in doing this must yet not cause us to overlook the 
tact that the attempt was therewith made to recognise an abiding order 
of things which could be grasped and expressed in conceptions, and to 
find the ultimate ground of this order in ‘mathematical relations 

Nor did it escape the notice of the Pythagoreans themselves, 
notably of the later members of the school, that numbers could not 
be called the principles (oLpxai) of things in the same way in which 
the term is applied to the various “stuffs,” or kinds of matter, to the 
elements, etc , that things have not arisen out of them, but are 
formed according to them, and perhaps they best and most effec- 
tively express then thoughts when they say that all things are 
copies or imitations of numbers With this conception the world of 
mathematical forms was thought as a higher, more original reality, 
of which the empirical reality was held to be only a copy to the 
former belonged abiding Being , the latter was the contrasted world 
of Becoming and change 

§ 5 Conceptions of Cosmic Processes.^ 

E Hardy, Der Begi iff der Fhysis in gnechischen Philosophie, I Berlin, 1884 

As the fact of change — that is, the cosmic processes — furnished 
the most immediate occasion for reflection upon the abiding Being, 
so, on the other hand, the various conceptions of Being had 
as their ultimate aim only to make the processes of Nature intel- 
ligible This task was indeed occasionally forgotten, or set aside, 
in the development of the conceptions of Being, as by the Eleatics, 
but immediately afterward the furthei progress of thought proved 
to be determined all the more by the renewed attention given to 

^ [Geschehen I have translated this word variously by “change," “occur- 
rence," “event," “Ukmg place," “coming to pass," “becoming," etc The 
last, which IS ordinarily used for the Greek ylyyo/iai seems hardly broad enough. 
The German means any natural process or event.] 
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Becoming and change, and by the need of so thinking Being that 
Becoming and change could not only be reconciled with it, but also 
be made intelligible by it Hand in hand, then, with ideas of Being, 
go those of Becoming, the two in constant relation to one another 

1 To the lonians the living activity of the world was something 
so much a matter of course that they never thought of asking for 
a cause of it Naive Hylozoism, could have in view only the explana- 
tion of a paiticular occuirenee or cosmic process Explanation, 
however, consists in reducing what is sti iking — not a matter of 
course or intelligible in itself — to such simpler forms of occur- 
rence as seem to need no explanation, inasmuch as they are most 
familiar to our perception That things change their form, their 
qualities, their working upon one another, seemed to the Mile- 
sians to require explanation They contented themselves in this 
with conceiving these changes as condensation or rarefaction of the 
cosmic matter This latter process did not seem to them to need a 
faither explanation, though Anaximenes at least did add, that these 
changes in the state of aggregation weie connected with changes m 
temperatuie — condensation with cooling, rarefaction with growing 
warm This contrast gave rise to the arrangement of the states of 
aggregation in a senes corresponding to the degree of rarefaction 
or condensation of the primitive matter • ^ viz fire, air, water, earth 
(or stone) 

The Milesians used these ideas not only to explain individual 
phenomena of Hature, particularly the meteorological processes so 
important for a sea-faring people, but also to explain the develop- 
ment of the present state of the world out of the prime matter 
Thus Thales conceived water as in part rarefying to form air and 
fire, and in part condensing to form earth and stone , Anaximenes, 
starting from air, taught an analogous process of world-formation. 
As a result of these views it was assumed that the earth — resting 
on water, according to the first, on air, according to the second - - 
occupied the centre of the sphere of air revolving about it, and this 
sphere of air was yet again surrounded by a sphere of fire, which 
either broke through or shone through in the stars. 

In setting forth this process of toorld-originatinn, which was per- 
haps still regarded by Thales and Anaximander as a process occur- 
ring once for all, the Milesians attached themselves closely to the 
cosmogonic poetry.® Hot until later does the consideration seem to 


^ Hence it is intelligible that there were also physicists (not known to us by 
name) who would regard the world-stuff as an intermediate stage between ait 
and water, or between air and fire 

2 Hence, also, the designation of the world-stuff as (beginning) 
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have gamed prevalence, that if to change of form a change back to 
the original form coiiesponds, and if, at the same time, matter is 
to be regarded as not only eternal but eternally living, it is necessary 
to assume a ceaseless process of woild-foimatiou and woild-destruc- 
tion, a countless number of successive wot Ids} 

2 Although these essential constituents chaiacterise also the 
physical theories of Anaxwiandei, he was led beyond them by his 
metaphysical conception of the an-ctpov The infinite, self-moved 
matter which was intended by this obscure conception was indeed, 
as a whole, to have no definite piopeities It was held, however, to 
contain qualitative opposites loithin itself and in its piocess of evolu- 
tion to exclude them from itself, so that they became separate ® 
Anaximander i emained then a Hylozoist in so far as he regaided 
matter as self-moved, he had seen, however, that the differences 
must be put into it if they weie to come foith out of it on occasion 
of its self-motion. If, then, as legaids his doctiine of Being, he ap- 
proached the later theory of a plurality of primitive substances, and 
abandoned the doctiine that the primitive mattei was changeable in 
quality, he was yet entirely at one with the othei Milesians as 
legaids his conception of the causelessness of the cosmic process, and 
thought that by the union of the two opposites, the waim and the 
cold, which he conceived as the fiist to come out fiom the amipov, he 
could explain watei This done, he could pioceed with his cosmog- 
ony along the oceanic path taken by Thales 

But besides these physical and metaphysical deteiminations, the 
only fiagment® pieserved fiom him, giving his own words, repre- 
sents the perishing of things as an expiation for injustice, and so 
presents the first dim attempt to present the woi Id-process as 
ethical necessity, and to conceive of the shadows of tiansitoiiness, 
which rest even on the bright picture of Hellenic life, as retribution 
foi sin However doubtful the paiticulai mteipretation of this 
utterance, there is yet without doubt voiced in it the need of giving 
to physical necessity the woith of an ethical order. Here Anaxi- 
mander appears as a predecessor of Hei aditns 

3 The order of events which Hei.iclitiis thought he could estab- 
lish as the only constant amid the mutation of things, had two 
essential marks, the harmony of opposites and the ciicuit completed by 


^This doctiine was supported, probably by Anaximander, certainly by 
Anaximenes It is repeated in Heraclitus and Empedocles 

® The decisive passages for this very controverted question (Hitter, Seydel, 
Zeller) are Arist Phys I 4, 187 a 20, and Siinpl Phys (D ) SS' 164, 14 (after 
Theophrastus) , also the continuation of the passaite in the following note 
®Simpl Phys (D ) 6' 24, 18 Cf Th Ziegler, Atch f Gesch d Philos, 
I 16f! 
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mattei in its successive changes in the univeise ' The observation that 
everything in the ivoild is in process of constant change was 
exa‘»-srerated by Heraclitus to the claim that everything is con- 
tmually changing into its opposite The " other was toi him eo 
ipso the opposed The “flux of things ” becam^^iansformed in his 
poetic ihetonc into a ceaseless stiife of opposit^, and this strife 
(ttoXc/xos) he declared to be the father of things All that seems to 
be foi a shelter or longer time is the product of ^posed motions 
and forces which in their operation maintain themselves in equilib- 
rium The universe is thus at eveiy moment a u)iity divided in 
itself and again re-united, a stiife which finds its it conciliation, a 
want that finds its satisfaction The essence of the woild is the 
invisible harmony in which all differences and oppositions are 
solved. The world is Becoming, and Becoming is unity of oppo- 
sites * . - 

— r 

These antitheses, according to the view of Heraclitus, present 
themselves particularly in the two processes taking place in con- 
trary directions, thiough which, on the one hand, hre becomes 
changed into all things, and, on the other hand, all things change 
back mto fire The same stages are passed through in both 
processes • on the “way downioaid” fii»» passes over, by condensation, 
into water and eaitli, on the “way upwaid” earth and water, by rare- 
faction, pass over into fire, and these tivo ways aie alike Change 
and counter-change run on side by side, and the semblance of a pei- 
manent thing makes its appearance wheie for a time there is as 
much counter-change upon the one way as there is change upon the 
other. The fantastic forms in which Heraclitus put these views 
envelop the essential thought of a sequence of changes taking place 
in confoimity to law, and of a continual compensation of these 
changes The world is produced fiom the fire in evei-repeated 
rhythm and at fixed mteivals of tune, and then again flashes up in 
fire, to arise from it anew, a Phoenix ^ 

In this ceaseless transfoimation of all things nothing individual 
persists, but only the order, in which the exchange between the 
contiary movements is effected, — the law of change, which consti- 
tutes tlie meaning and worth of the whole If in the struggle be- 
tween opposites it seems as though something new were constantly 
aiising, this new is at the same time always a perishing product. 
The Becoming of Heraclitus produces no Being, as the Being of 
Parmenides produces no Becoming 


1 In details Ins physical, and especially his astronomical, ideas are weak. 
Metaphysical inquiry is more important with him than explanatory investiga- 
tion. He shares this with his opponent, Parmenides 
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4 In fact, the doctrine of Being held by the Eleatics excluded 
with plurality and change, events or cosmic processes, also Ac- 
coiding to then metaphysics an event or occurience is incomprehen- 
sible, it IS impossible This metaphysics tolerates no physics 
Paimenides denies to time, as to space, independent reality (a\Xo 
iraplK Tov iovTos) for him there is only timeless Being ivith no dis- 
tinctions Although Parmenides added to the fiist part of his didac- 
tic poem, which piesents the doctrine of Being, a second part which 
treats physical pioblems, this is yet done with the protest in advance 
that he i? heie piesenting not tiuth, but the “opinions of mortals.”^ 
At the basis of all these oidinary opinions lies the false presupposi- 
tion, pieviously ie]ected, that in addition to Being there is still 
another, Non-beiiig All becoming, all pluiality and motion, rest on 
the inteiaction of these opposites, which are then further designated 
as light and darkness, waimth and cold A Weltanschauung is then 
portrayed in poetic imagery, in which fire shapes the daik empty 
space into coiporeal stiuctures, a mode of repiesentation which in 
part reminds us of Heraclitus, and in part accoids with the astro- 
nomical teaching of the Pythagoreans The all-ruling Fire-power 
(Saijxm), as inexorable necessity (Siki;), with the help of love (epws) 
forces together what is akin, working fiom the centre of the world 
outward Appropriation of the doctrines of others and polemic 
against them appear in motley mixture, agreeably ^o the purpose of 
the whole Over this tissue thus intei woven hovers a poetic breath 
of plastic formative power, but original research and clear concep- 
tions are lacking 

5 Ideas more definite, and more usable for explaining the par- 
ticular, are found among the successors, who tiansfoimed theEleatic 
conception of Being into the conceptions of element, homoiomeiiae, 
and atom, expressly for this purpose They all declare that by 
occurrence or coming to be nothing else is to be understood than the 
motion of unchangeable coiporeal paiticles Empedocles and Anax- 
agoi as seem still to have sought to connect with this the denial of 
empty space, — a principle which they leceived fiom Paimenides 
They asciibed to their substances univeisal divisibility, and re- 
garded parts as capable of displacement in such a way that as these 
parts mixed and reciprocally interpenetrated, all space should be 
always filled out The motion in the world consists, then, in this 


^ The hypothetical exposition of how the world \^ould ha\e to be thou£;ht if, 
111 addition to Being, Non being, pliiialitv, and becoming weie also legaided as 
real, had, on the one hand, a polemic purpose, and on the other, it met the 
want of his disciples, wlio probably demanded of the master an explanation of 
his own of the empirical w'oild 
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displacement of the parts of matter, each of which is ahvays crowd 
lug and displacing the other Things at a distance from one anothei 
cannot act npon one another, except as parts of the one flow out and 
penetiate into the other. This action is the moie possible in pio- 
portion as the effluxes of the one body resemble in their spatial 
form the pores of the other So at least Empedocles taught, and 
the assumption of an infinite divisibility of substances is attested in 
the case of Anaxagoras also Another picture of occurrence moie 
akin to the present way of thinking is that piesented by Leucippus 
The atoms which impinge upon ea.ch other in empty space act upon 
each other by pressure and impact, group themselves together, and 
so form greater or smaller things or masses which are not separated 
and destroyed until some impact or pressure of other masses comes 
from without All occurrence and coming to be consists in this 
process in which atom-complexes are successively formed and 
shattered 

The fundamental form of world-motion in all three systems, how- 
ever, is that of the vortex, of circular rotation (8[vr)). According to 
Empedocles it is brought about by the forces of love and hate acting 
among the elements , according to Anaxagoras it is begun by the 
Reason-stuff acting according to ends, and then continues with 
mechanical consistency; according to Leucippus it is the result 
always occurring from the collision of several atoms. The principle 
of mec/ianism was- with Empedocles still enveloped in myth, with 
Anaxagoras it first made a half-successful attempt to break through 
the covering, and was completely carried through only by Leucippus 
What hindered the first two from reaching this position was the 
introduction of considerations of worth into their explanatory 
theory. The one was for tracing the good and the evil back to cor- 
responding powers of mind, which were, to be sure, not ascribed to 
any being, but mythically hypostatised , the other believed that he 
could explain the order of the whole only from the assumption that 
purposive, rationally considered impulse had originated the motions. 
Yet both came so near the position of Leucippus as to demand a 
teleological explanation for the beginning only of the vortex-motion; 
the farthei course of tne motions, and thus eveiy individual occur- 
rence, they explained, as did Leucippus, purely mechanically, by the 
pushing and crowding of the particles of matter after these are once 
in motion in the manner determined. They proceeded so con- 
sistently in this that they did not exclude from this mechanical 
explanation even the origination and functions of organisms, among 
which, moreover, plants are regarded as being as truly animate as are 
animals. Anaxagoras is reproached for this by Plato and Aristotls, 
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and an expression of Empedocles has been handed down,’ according 
to which he taught that the animals had aiisen here and there, with- 
out any rule, in odd and giotesque forms, and that in the couise of 
time only those fitted foi life maintained themselves The piinciple 
of the suivival of the fittest, which plays so great a pait in the 
biology of to-day, i e in Darwinism, is here alieady clearly formu- 
lated 

On the ground of these ideas, an interesting contrast discloses 
itself in the case of the thiee investigators, as regards their atti- 
tude toward cosmogonic theories For Empedocles and for Leu- 
cippus, namely, the process of woild-formation and woild-dissolu- 
tion IS a perpetual one; for Anaxagoras, on the contrary, it is one 
that takes place once for all Between the fiist two there is again 
the difference that Empedocles, like Heraclitus, teaches that the 
world arises and perishes in periodic alternation , while Atomism, 
on the contrary, holds that a countless number of worlds come into 
being and pass away According to the principles of Empedocles, 
to be more explicit, there are four different states of the elements, 
their complete intermixture, in which love alone rules, and hate is 
excluded, he calls o-^aipos^ (sphere), when hate penetrates, this 
homogeneous world-sphere becomes separated into the individual 
things, until the elements are completely parted from one anothei , 
and out of this separate condition love bungs them again together, 
until full union is again attained Neither in the case of complete 
mixture, noi in that of complete separation, are there individual 
things , in both cases the Eleatic acosmism makes its appearance 
A world of individual things in motion exists only where love and 
hate struggle with one another in mingling and separating the 
elements 

It IS otherwise with Leucippus Some of the atoms that dart 
about irregularly in the universe strike together here and there 
Eioin the various impulses to motion which the individual particles 
bring with them, where such aggregations occur, there lesults, 
according to mathematical vecessity {avajK-q), a whirling movement 
of the whole, which draws into itself neighbouiing atoms and atom- 
complexes, and sometimes even whole “woilds,” and so gradiiallv 


' Anst PAj/s II 8, 198 b 20 Moieo\er, we liiul an expression already 
attributed to Anaxiinander, which teaches a tiansfoiination of organisiiis by 
adaptation to changed conditions of life Plut Plac V 19, 1 {Box 1) 430, 16) 
For man, also, the oldest thinkers claimed no othei oiigin tiiaii that of groivth 
out of the animal n Olid so Empedocles in Plut SHom fr 2 {Box 1) 679, 17) 

- Eiideiitly not iMthout suitgestion fiom the Eleatic w orld-spliere, which this 
absolute, fully adjusted mingling of all elements, taught by Empedocles, much 
resembles 
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extends Meanwhile such a system in process of revolution is 
differentiating itself, since, by the rotation, the finer, more movable 
atoms aie driven to the periphery, the more ineit and massy are 
gathered in the centre ; and so like finds its way to like, not by 
mclmation oi love, but through their like confoimity to the law of 
pressuie and impact So there aiise at various times and differ- 
ent places in the boundless universe, various worlds, each of which 
continues in motion within itself, according to mechanical law, until 
it perhaps is shattered m pieces by collision with another world, or 
IS drawn into the revolution of a greater So, the Atomists main- 
tained, the sun and moon were at one time woilds by themselves, 
which subsequently fell into the greater vortex of which our eaith 
IS the centie How near m principle this whole conception is to 
the natuial science of to-day is obvious 
The teleological point of view taken by Anaxagoras excludes, on 
the coiitiaiy, a pluiality of worlds in time as well as a plurality of 
worlds in space The ordering mind, which introduces the pur- 
posive motion of the elements, forms ]ust this one wot Id only, which 
IS the most peifect ^ Anaxagoras, therefore, quite in the manner of 
the cosmogonic poetry, describes how the beginning of the world 
was pieceded by a chaotic primitive condition, in which the ele- 
ments were intei mingled without order and without motion Then 
came the voSs, the “ Reason-stulf ” iVermmftstoff), and set it into 
ordered motion This vortex-motion began at one point, the pole of 
the celestial vault, and extended gradually throughout the entire 
mass of matter, separating and dividing the elements, so that they 
now perfoim their mighty revolution in a uniformly harmonious 
manner The teleological motive of the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
is due essentially to his admiration of the older in the stellar 
world, which, after it has performed the rotations started by the 
vovs, moves on without disturbance always in the same track. There 
IS no ground for assuming that this teleological cosmology directed 
attention to the adaptation to ends in living beings, or even to the 
connected system of Nature as beneficent to man , its gaze was fixed 
on the beauty of the starry heavens ; and what is related of the 
views of Anaxagoras on terrestrial things, on organisms, and on 
man, keeps quite within the setting of the mechanical mode of 
explanation in vogue among his contemporaries What he said, too, 
with regard to the presence of life on other heavenly bodies, might 
]ust as well have come from the Atomists 


1 This motive, fully earned out, is found in Plato, Tim 31, with unmistak- 
able refeience to the opposition between Anaxagoras and the Atomists 
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Accordingly, although Anaxagoras conceived of the t>oDs as also the principle 
of aiiiin.ition, and thought of the paiticles of this substance as mingled in 
gieatei or lesser number with organic bodies, yet the central point in this con- 
ception is that of the authorship of the astionoinical woild-order The other 
side, the moment or factoi of the cause of aiiiinate life, is much more energeti- 
cally emphasised in the transfoi ination which a younger eclectic natuial 
philosopher, Ui«</cnes of Apolloma, undertook to effect in the conception of 
Anaxagoias by connecting it with the hyloroistic principle of Anaximenes 
lie designated air as dpx'j [fiist piiiiciple, piimitive element], fitted it out, 
howevei, with the chaiacteiistics of the xoOs, — omniscience and force acting 
accoiding to ends, — named this “ i.uioiial air" .ilso irv^vna [spirit], and found 
this foimativo pimciple in man and othei organisms as well as in the universe 
A iicli physiological knowledge enabled him to cairy thiough in detail this 
thought as applied to the stiiictuie and functions of the human body With 
him teleology became the dominant mode of appiehcnding also the organic 
world 

Ills fiagments have been collected by Schoin (Bonn, 1820) and Panzerbieter 
(Leips 1830) Cf K Steinhart in Ersch und Grhbei’s Encyclopadie 

G All these doctrines, howevei, presuppose the conception of 
motion as one that is intelligible of itself and in need of no further 
explanation They thought they had explained qualitative change 
when they had pointed out as its tiiie essence motion, whether 
between the parts of a continuously connected mattei, oi in empty 
space The opposition, theiefoie, which the Eleatic School brought 
to bear upon all these doctrines was diiected first of all against this 
conception of motion, and Zeno showed that this could by no means 
be taken so simply, but was lather full of contradictions which inca- 
pacitated it for serving as principle of explanation 

Among Zeno’s famous proofs of the impossibility of motion,^ the 
weakest is that which proceeds from the lelativity of the amount of 
motion, by showing that the movement of a wagon is vaiionsly esti- 
mated if it IS obseived either fiom wagons also in motion but in 
different directions and at varying rates of speed, oi again fiom two 
wagons one of which is moving and one standing still The three 
other proofs, on the central y, which made use of the analysis into 
discrete parts, infinitely many and infinitely small, of the space 
passed thiough by motion, and the tune occupied by it, were 
stronger, and for a long time were not overcome The fiist proof 
was with reference to the impossibility of passing thiough a fixed 
space This was regarded as proved by the infinite divisibility of 
the line, since the infinite number of points which must be attained 
before reaching the goal permitted no beginning of motion The 
same thought appears, soraewliat varied, in the second argument, 
which seeks to piove the impossibility of passing through a space 
which has movable boundai les The argument (Icnown as that of 


1 Aiist Phys VI 0, 239 b 9 Cf Ed Wellinann, Zenoiii Beweise gegen die 
Beioegung und thre Widerlegungen (Fiankfurt a 0 1870), 
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Achilles and the toitoise) is, that since the puisuer in every intei* 
val or subdivision of time must first leach the point fiom which the 
pursued simultaneously starts, it follows that the latter will always 
be in advance, though by an interval which becomes constantly 
smaller and appioaches a minimum The thud argument has refer- 
ence to the vnfinitely smoll extent of the motion peifoimed in nny 
instant According to this argument, called “the lesting aiioio,” the 
moved body is in every instant in some one point of its track , its 
movement in this instant is then eq^ual to zero , but from ever so 
many zeros no real magnitude arises 
Together with the above-mentioned difficulties {airopioj^ with 
regard to space and plurality, these argumentations of Zeno set 
forth an extremely skilfully projected system of refuting the 
mechanical theories, especially Atomism, — a refutation which was 
intended to serve at the same time as indirect proof of the correct- 
ness of the Eleatic conception of Being 

7. The number-theory of the Pythagoi eans, too, was determined by 
Eleatic conceptions in so far as its procedure was, in the main, to 
demonstrate mathematical* forms to be the fundamental relations 
of reality. When, however, they termed the actual world of reality 
an imitation of the mathematical forms, they theieby asciibed a soit 
of reality, even though of ,a derivative and secondary character, to 
individual things, and to what takes place among them They were 
also the less inclmed to withdraw fiom answering cosmological and 
physical questions as they were able to bung to philosophy the 
brilliant results of their astronomical investigation They had come 
to a knowledge of the spherical form of the earth and of the heav- 
enly bodies ; they were awaie also that the change of day and night 
depends upon a movement of the earth itself At first, indeed, they 
thought of this movement as a circuit peiformed about a cential fire 
to which the earth piesented always the same side, a side unknown 
to us ^ On the other hand, they assumed that about this same cen- 
tral fire there moved in concentric circles, outside the earth’s track, 
successively the moon, the sun, the planets, and finally the heaven 
containing the fixed stars They brought into this system, howevei, 
in a way, the metaphysical dualism which they had maintained be- 
tween the pel feet and the imperfect, inasmuch as they regarded the 


^ Already m Plato’s time the hypothesis of the central fire was given up by 
the younger Pythagoreans, Eephantus, Hicetus of Syracuse (and with it that 
of the “ counter-earth,” which had hitherto been assumed as placed between the 
central fire and the earth, invented merely to fill out the number ten), and 
instead the earth was located in the centre of the universe and provided with a 
rotation on its axis With this latter assumption that of a resting position of 
the heaven of the fixed stars was connected 
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heaven of the stars, on account of the sublime uniformity of its 
motions, as the realm of perfection, the woild “beneath the moon,” 
on the contiaiy, on account of the uniest of its changing formations 
and motions, they regarded as that of imperfection 

This way of looking at things runs paiallel to that of Anaxagoias, 
and leads, though in anothei way, to the intei weaving and complica- 
tion of theory with considerations of worth [ethical or gesthetic 
values] It was in connection with asti onomical insight that the 
thought of an oidei of Natuie in conformilg to law dawned as clear 
knowledge upon the Giecian mind Anaxagoras leasons fiom this 
to an ordeiing piiiiciple Pythagoreanism finds in the heavens the 
divine rest of unchangeableness (Sichgleichhleibens) which it misses 
upon the eaith Heie we have a meeting of the ancient religious 
ideas and the very different lesult yielded thus far by the scientific 
woik of the Gieeks This lattei, seeking a Permanent in the muta- 
tion of occurrence, found such a permanence only in the great, simple 
relations, in the revolution of the stars, which abides ever the same. 
In the terrestrial world, with its whole change of manifold, con- 
stantly intersecting motions, this uniformity remained still hidden 
from Greek science she regarded this terrestiial world rather as a 
domain of the impeifect, the lower, which wants the sure order of 
that other world In a certain sense this may be looked upon as 
the ultimate result of the first period, a result which had a determin- 
ing influence foi after time 

What the attitude of the Pythagoreans was to the question concerning a peri- 
odic change of origination and annihilation of the world is uncertain A plurality 
of CO existing woilds is excluded in then system In their theory of world-for- 
mation and in their particular physical doctrines they concede so prominent a 
place to fire that they come very near to Heraclitus Aristotle even places one 
of the contemporaries of Philolaus, Ilippasus of Metapontum, in immediate con- 
nection with Heraclitus (il/ei I 3) 

Their .issumption of rnther as a fifth element out of which the spherical shells 
of the heavens were formed, in addition to the four elements of Empedocles, is 
doubtless connected with the separation which they made between heaven and 
earth It is not less difficult to decide whether they derived the elements from 
a common ground, and if so, how according to many passages it would seem as 
if they had spoken of a progressive “attraction,” le in this case (cf above, p 
40J, mathematical shaping out or forming of empty space bv the iv (one), the 
original numbei, which is exalted above limitation and the unlimited Yet it 
seems, too, that in regard to these questions various views were held within the 
school side by side 
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M Schneidewin, Weber dieKeime eikennlnisstlieoi etisclier iind ethiscJier Phi- 
lowplienie bei den vorsokratischen DenKetn, Philos Monatsliefte, II (1809), pp 
257, 345, 429 

B aiiinz. Die Keime dcr Eikenntimstheoue tn dei voi sophistischen Pcuode 
dcr gnechischen Philosophic, Vienna, 1880 
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The question, what things really are, or what is the intrinsic 
nature of things, which is already contained in the Milesian con- 
ception of the apxv> presupposes that the current, oiiginal and naive 
mode of thinking of the world has been shaken, although this pre- 
supposition has not come to clear recognition in consciousness. The 
question proves that reflective thought is no longer satisfied with 
the ideas which it finds current, and that it seeks truth behind or 
above them Those ideas are given, however, through sense-per- 
ception and through the involuntary elaboration of this in thought, 
— an elaboration that has been transmitted from generation to 
generation, until it has became consolidated and fixed and embodied 
in language, and so forms a part of the thinker’s data When the 
individual with his reflection transcends these ideas so given — and 
it IS in this that philosophical activity ultimately consists — he does 
it on the ground of logical needs which assert themselves as he re- 
flects on the given His philosophising, then, even though he takes 
no account of this fact, grows out of discrepancies between his expe- 
rience and his thought — out of the inadequacy exhibited by what 
IS presented to his xierception or imagination, when set over against 
the demands and presuppositions of his understanding However 
unconscious of this its inner ground naive pliiloso]phising may be 
at the outset, attention cannot fail to be turned in time to the diver- 
sity in the sources of the conflicting ideas within 
1 The first observations, therefore, which the Grecian philosophers 
made on human knowledge concern this contrast between experience 
and lejlection The farther the explanatory theories of science 
became separated from the way of looking at things which belongs 
to daily life, the clearer it became to their authors that those 
theories sprang from another source than that of the customary 
opinions To be suie they have not as yet much to say on this 
point They set ojnnion (8o|a) over against truth, and this often 
means only that their own doctrines are true and the opinions of 
others false. So much only is certain to them, that they owe their 
own views to reflection, while the mass of mankind — concerning 
whose intellectual activity it is 3ust the older philosophers, 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, who express themselves in 
an extremely depreciatoiy manner — peisist in the illusion of the 
senses Only through thinking {^povetv, voelv, Xoyos), then, is the 
truth found ; the senses, if alone, give fraud and a lie ^ So strong 
has reflection become in itself that it not only proceeds to con- 
sequences which to the common thinking have become absolutely 


JJHeracl Piao /Schust) 11, 123, Parmen Frag (Karsten) 64 ff. 
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l)aradoxical, but. also maintains expressly that it is itself the sole 
source of tiuth as opposed to opinions 

This, to be suie, woiks oddly when we notice that coinj)letely 
opposite illusti ations of this same asseition aie given hy Jleiadi- 
tus and Parmenides in close succession Tlie former finds the 
deceit caused by the senses, and the erior of the multitude, to consist 
in the illusory appearance of the Being of permanent things, which 
IS presented, to men by sense-perception ; the Eleatic, on the contrary, 
is zealous against the senses, because they would fain persuade us 
that there are in truth motion and change, becoming and arising, 
plurality and vaiiety Piecisely this double foim in which this 
same claim is put forward shows that it is not the result of an 
mvestigation, but the expression of a demand made on other 
grounds 

Moreover, this proposition fits very differently into the general 
theories of the two gieat metaphysicians The flux of all things, 
with its restless change of individual phenomena, as taught by 
Heraclitus, makes it easy to comprehend also the possibility of the 
emergence of false ideas, and the seeming of permanence and Being 
had besides a special explanation in the counter-course or opposi- 
tion {ivavTiorpmui) of the two “ ways,” for this causes the illusion of 
permanence or Being to arise where theie is just as much change in 
one direction as in the other [i e from piimitive fire into things and 
vice versa] . On the contrary, it is quite impossible to see where the 
seat of illusion and error was to be sought in the one woild-spheie 
of Parmenides, everywhere the same, which was held to be at the 
same time the one, true woild-thought The search could be only 
among individual things and then changing activities, which weie 
themselves declared to be illusion, non-existent Nevertheless 
there is no support to be found in the literature pieserved, for 
supposing that this so simple a thought* which would have ovei- 
thrown the entire Eleatic system, ever occurred to the investigators 
of that time In any case, the Eleatics contented themselves with 
the assertion that all particulai existence and all change were deceji- 
tion and illusion of the senses 

The same naive dental of that which they could not explain seems to 
have been employed also by the successois of the Eleatics in the 
matter of the qualitative attiibutes of individual things Emped 
odes at least maintained that all things weie inixtuies of the ele- 
incnts The task that logically grew out of this was to show how 
the other qualities aiise flora the mixtuie of the properties of the 


^ Past cairied out iii Plato, Sophist, 237 A 
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elements. But this he did not perfoiin, so fai as oui knowledge 
extends, he did not at all set himself this task, he piobably re. 
garded these particular qualities as not being (objectively), and as 
a deception of the senses, just as all qualities whatever weie such 
in the view of Parmenides And so the oldest view of the Ato- 
mists, as supported by Leucippus, may well have gone just to this 
point, maintaining that m individual things only the form, arrange- 
ment, situation, and motion of the constituent atoms were real, and 
that the other properties were a deceitful product of the senses, 
which here, too, found no fuither explanation ^ 

These difficulties were perhaps jointly influential in the mind of 
Anaxagoras when he regaided all qualities as original, and not as 
having become what they are, and accordingly postulated countless 
elements. But for him arose the opposite difficulty of showing how 
it could come about, if all was regarded as contained in all, eveiy 
quality in every thing, that only some of these qualities seemed to 
be present in individual things He explained this in part from the 
consideration that many of the constituent part‘d are imperceptible 
because of their minuteness , hence it is only by thought that we 
can learn the true qualities of things ® Besides this, however, he 
seems to have followed up the thought, found already in Anaximan- 
der's idea of the itrapov, that a complete mingling of definite quali- 
ties yields something indefinite. So, at least, he described the 
primitive mixture of all substances which preceded the formation 
of the world as completely devoid of quality,® and a similar thought 
seems to have permitted him to legard the four elements of Emped- 
ocles not as primitive substances, but rather as already mixtures * 
The lationalim, common to the pre-Sophistic thinkers assumes, 
among the Pythagoi eans, the particular form of affirming that 
knowledge consists in mathematical thought This, though in itself 
a narrowing, is yet, on the other hand, a great step in advance, in- 
asmuch as there is here given for the first time a positive definition 
of " thought ” as contrasted with “ perception ” Only through 

number, taught Pliilolaus,^ is the essential nature of things to be 
known ; that is, it is when the definite mathematical relations lying 

at their basis are recognised that things are properly conceived or 

-■ ■■■*"' ■ " ■ — ■ — - _ — — 

1 It IS extremely improbable that the solution of the problem through the 
suDjectmty of the sense-qualities, which is found in Democritus, was piesented 
already by Leucippus, and therefore before Protagoras, who is universally 
regarded as the founder of this theory 

2 Sext Emp Adv Math VII 90 f. 

® Frag (Schorn) 4 Prom this passage the true light may, perhaps, he thrown 
upon the sense in which Anaximander designates the &Tetpov as iSpurroy 
* Arist Me Gen et Con I 1, 314 a 24, 

6 Plop fMull) 13 
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undeistood This had been the expeiieiice of the Pythagoreans in 
music and in astionomy, and this was the object of then desiie and 
effoit in all other fields When, howevei, they ultimately came to 
the lesult that this lequiiement could be completely met only in 
the knowledge of the perfect woild of the stars, they concluded 
fiom this that science (oro^tu) lelates only to the lealm of order and 
peifection, that is, to heaven, and that in the realm of the impei- 
fect, of change not subject to ordei, te on eaith, only practical 
ability {aperq) IS of avail * 

Another positive characteiistic of the “thinking” which the 
eailier investigators had set ovei against “perceiving,” without 
closer specification, appears obscurely in the reasonings of Zeno, 
VIZ confoimity to logical laws At the basis of all his attacks 
against pluiality and motion lie pi inciple of contiadiction and 
the piesupposition that that can not be actual of which the same 
thing must be affiiraed and also denied This principle and presup- 
position were applied with clearness and certainty, though not ab- 
stiactly expressed The Eleatic theoiy of the woild, so highly 
paiadoxical, foiced its supporteis to enter into polemic more than 
did others, and the accounts as to Zeno’s treatise, which, as it seems, 
was also logically well aiiaiiged and divided, offer a notable evi- 
dence of the developed technique of lefutation to which the school 
attained in consequence To be suie, this formal training which 
prevailed in Eleatic circles does not seem to have led as yet to the 
abstract statement of logical laws 

2 The setting over against each other of “ thinking ” and “ per- 
ceiving” aiose, then, from an estimation of then relative epistemo- 
logical value (ei kenntmsstheoi etischen Wei Ihbestimmunq) [i e tiom 
the postulate that one of these two forms of mental activity is 
worth more epistemologically for attaining truth] In decided 
contradiction with tins, howevei, stand the psychological principles 
with which these same investigators sought to apprehend the origin 
and process of knowing Eoi although then thinking was directed 
fiist and chiefly toward the outer woild, man’s mental activity came 
under then attention in so fai as they were obliged to see in this 
activity one of the formations, or transformations, or products of 
motion, of the universe The mind or soul and its action are then 
at this time considered scientifically only in connection toitli the entiie 
coinse of (he univeise, whose product they are as truly as are all 
other things, and since among the men of this period the general 
principles of explanation are everywhere as yet conceived corpoie- 


1 Stob Eel I 488 
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ally it follows that we meet also a thoiough-gomg matenalistic 
psychology ^ 

XoA\’’ mind or soul is m the fiist place moving force Thales 
ascribed such a soul to magnets, and declared that the whole world 
was full of souls The essential nature of individual souls was 
therefoie sought at first in that which had been recognised as the 
moving principle in the whole Anaximenes found it in air, 
Heraclitus and likewise Parmenides (m his hypothetical physics) 
in file, Leucippus in the fiery atoms,® and Anaxagoias in the woild- 
moving, lational substance, the vows Where, as in the system of 
Empedocles, a corporeal moving piinciple was lacking, the mixed 
substance which streams through the living body, the blood, was 
legarded as soul Diogenes of Apollonia found the essence of the 
soul in the air mixed with the blood ® With the Pythagoieans, too, 
the individual soul could not be considered as the same with the 
(One) which they conceived as moving piinciple of the ivorld, nor 
regarded as a part of it , instead, they taught that the soul was a 
number, and made this very vague statement more definite by say- 
ing that it was a harmony, — an expression which we can only 
interpret* as meaning a harmony of the body, that is, the living, 
haimonious activity of its parts 

If now to this moving foice, which leaves the body in death, were 
ascribed at the same time those properties which we to-day designate 
as “ psychical,” we find a clear characterisation of the specifically 
theoretical interest by which this oldest science was filled, in the 
fact that among these attributes it is that of ideation, of “ knowing,” 
which IS almost exclusively the object of attention® Of feelings 
and volitions theie is scarcely incidental mention® But as the 


1 Besides those characteiisations of the soul, \Yhich lesulted from their gen- 
eral scientific theory, we find in the tradition m case of several of these men 
(Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and the Pythagoieans) still other doc- 
trines which are not only not connected with the former, but are even in con- 
tradiction to them A conception of the body as prison of the soul (<ru/ia = 

peisonal immoitahty, recompense after death, tiansmigration of souls, 
— all these aie ideas which the philosophers took fioin their relations to the 
mysteiies and retained m their priest^ teaching, howevei little they accorded 
with their scientific teachings Such expressions are not treated above 

2 In like manner, some of the Pythagoreans declared the motes which the 
sunlight discloses m the air to be souls 

® Since, with reference to this, he recognised the distinction between venous and 
arterial blood, he meant by his irvevfia what the chemistiy of to-day calls oxygen 

* Acc to Plato, Phmdo, 85 ff , uhere the view is rejected as materialistic 

® The voOs of Anaxagoias is only knowing , air with Diogenes of Apollonia is 
a great, powerful, eternal, intelligent body Being with Parmenides is at the 
same time voeiv, etc Only ^iX6tj;s and vsIkos with Empedocles are mythicalh 
liypostasised impulses, and these, too, have notliing to do witli his psychological 
views 

® With this is connected the fact that in general we cannot once speak of 
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individual soul in so far as it is moving force was held to lie a j)ait 
of the force which moves the entiie universe, so also the "Icnoioing” 
of the individual could be conceived only as a part of the knouiiig 
activity of the woild ^ This cleaiest in the systems of Heraclitus 
and Aiiaxagoias, each individual has so much knowledge as theie 
IS contained in him of the general World-reason, — fire witli 
Heiaclitus,® the vows with Anaxagoras In the case of Leucippus 
and of Diogenes of Apollonia the ideas are similar. 

This physical concejition, which with Anaxagoras especially is 
puiely quantitative, was given a turn by Heraclitus, in which the 
epistemological postulate again forces its way to the front, and 
asseits itself in the inteiest of a deeper insight and a piofounder 
view The World-reason in which the individual participates in his 
knowledge is everywhere the same, the Xoyos of Heraclitus® and 
the vows of Anaxagoras, as homogenous Reason, are distiibuted 
thiough the whole universe as moving force Knowing, then, is 
that which is common to all It is therefore the law and order to 
which eveiy one has to unite himself In dreams, in personal opin- 
ion, each one has his own world, knowing is common (^wvov) to 
all By means of this characteristic, viz that of univeisally valid 
law, the conception of knowing acquires a not motive significance* 
and subjection to the common, to the law, appears as a duty 
in the intellectual realm as well as in the political, ethical, and 
leligious ® 


attempts at ethical investigation in this period For single moralising leflections 
or admonitions cannot be regarded as beginnings of ethics On the only excep- 
tion cf below, note 6 

1 The expression “ World-soul " was first used by Plato, or at the earliest by 
Phiiolaus (in the fragment which has certainly been much questioned just for 
this reason, Mull 21) The idea is certainly present m Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, and perhaps also among the Pythagoreans 

® Hence the paradoxical expression, the dryest soul is the wisest, and the 
warning to guard the soul from the wet (intoxication) 

® Cf , for this and the following, M Heinze, Die Lehie vom Logos in del 
gnechischen Philosophie (Oldenburg, 1872) 

* Frag (Schust ) 123 

® This IS the only conception in the development of pre-Sophistic thought, in 
the case of which we can speak of an attempt to propound a scientific principle 
of ethics If Heraclitus had in mind a universal expression for all moral duties 
in speaking of this subordination to law, or at least hit upon such, he attached 
It at once to the fundamental thoughts of his metaphysics, vhich declared this 
law to bo the abiding essence of the world Yet attention has abo\e (§ 4) been 
called to the lact that in the conception of the world-ordei which hovered before 
lurn, he did not as yet separate consciously the different motives (especially the 
physical from the ethical), and so ethical investigation does not as jet work 
Itself clear from the physical to an independent position The same is ti ue of 
the Pythagoieans, who expiessed the conception of order by the term “ lianiioiu ” 
(which also might bo adopted from Heraclitus), and theiefore designated \irtiic 
as “harmony ” To be sure, they used the term “harmony” for the soul, for 
health, and for many other things. 
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3 If now we ask how under these assumptions the fact was 
explained that “ knowledge ” comes into the individual man, i e into 
his body, we find that the only answer offered by Heraclitus and 
the whole company of his successors is, “through the door of the 
senses ” When a man is awake, the World-reason streams into his 
body through the opened senses (sight and hearing are of course 
chiefly noticed’), and, therefore, he knows This comes about, to 
be sure, only if there is besides, in the man himself, so much reason 
or soul that the motion coming from without is met by an inner 
motion,® but upon this interaction, effected through the senses? 
between the outer and the inner reason knowledge rests 
A psychological distinction, then, between perceiving and think- 
ing, which, as regards their respective epistemological values, are so 
abruptly opposed, Heraclitus does not know how to state Par- 
menides,® however, was ]ust as little in a position to make such a 
distinction * Bather, he expressed more sharply still the dependence 
upon bodily relations in which the thinking of the individual man is 
involved, when he said that every one so thought as the conditions 
constituted by the mixture of substances in the members of the body 
permitted, and when he found in this a confirmation of his general 
thought of the identity of corporeality and thinking in general® 
Still more express is the testimony® that Empedocles declared 
thinking and perceiving to be the same, that he thought change in 
thinking as dependent upon change of the body, and that he 
regarded the constitution of the blood as of decisive importance 
for the intellectual capacity of the man 
These two last-named thinkers did not hesitate, moreover, to make 
their conception more plain to the imagination by means of physio- 
logical hypotheses Parmenides taught in his hypothetical physics 


1 Also smell (Empedocles) and taste (Anaxagoras) Only the Atomists, and 
in particular Demociitus, seem to have given value to the sense of touch 

2 Arist De An I 2, 405 a 27 

® Theophr De Sens 3 f 

* So, too, It 18 reported (Theophr De Sens 25) of Alcmseon, the Fythago- 
reanising physician, that he declared thought or consciousness (Art fibvos 
to be the characteristic which distinguishes man from the other animals But 
a more precise determination is lacing here also unless, in accordance with the 
expression, we think of something similar to the Aristotelian Koivbv alffBuriipiop 
With this would agree the circumstance that the first attempts to localise the 
particular psychical activities in particular parts of the body seem to have been 
made in the circles of the Pythagoreans and of the physicians who stood in near 
relations to them , localising, e g , thought in the brain, perception in the mdi 
vidual organs and in the heart, and the emotions also in the latter organ From 
them Diogenes of Apollonia, and after him Democritus, seem to have taken 
these begmnings of a physiological psychology. 

® Frag. (Karst ) w 146-149 

6 Arist De An I 2, 404 b 7 , HT 3, 427 a 21, Met III 6, 1009 fa 17,3 
Theophr. De ^Tens 10 f • ; 
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that like is always peiceived by like, warmth without by the warmth 
in man, the cold without by the cold even in the dead body Emped- 
ocles, with the aid of his theory of effluxes and poies, carried out 
the thought that every element in our body peiceives the same ele- 
ment in the outei world, so as to teach that each oigan is accessible 
to the impiess of those substances only whose effluxes fit into its 
pores; le he derived the specific energy of the sense oigans fiom 
lelations of similaiity between their outer form and their objects, 
and canned this out foi sight, hearing, and smell, with observations 
which in part aie veiy acute * 

This view, that like is apprehended by like, was opposed by 
Anaxagoras, — on what giound it is not certain® He taught that 
peiception is only of opposite by opposite, warmth without by the 
cold in man, etc ’ At all events, his doctrine also is a pioof that 
these metaphysical rationalists maintained all of them in their 
psychology a crass sensationalism 


1 'J'heophr De Sens 7 

2 Perhaps we have here a remembrance of Heraclitus, who also explained 
perception from tlie ivavTiorpovta, — motion against motion, — and with whom 
opposition was the principle of all motion 

“ Theophr De Sens 27 ff It is interesting that Anaxagoras inferred from 
this that every perception is joined with pain (Xirrij) 
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The farther development of Greek science was determined by tlie 
circumstance that in the poweifnl, universal upward movement of 
the mental and spiritual life which the nation achieved after the 
victorious result of the Persian wars, science was torn away from 
the restraints of close schools in which it had been quietly pursued, 
and brought out upon the stage of publicity, where all was in vehe- 
ment agitation 

The circles in which scientific research was fostered had widened 
from generation to geneiation, and the doctrines which at fiist had 
been presented in smaller societies and spread abroad in writings 
I that were hard to understand, had begun to filter through into the 
general consciousness The poets, as Euripides and Epicharmiis, 
began alieady to translate into their language scientific conceptions 
and views , the knowledge gained by investigation of Nature had 
already been made practically effective, as by Hippodamus in his 
architecture. Even medicine, which had formerly been only an arc 
practised accordmg to traditions, became so permeated with the 
general conceptions of natural philosophy, and with the special doc- 
trines, information, and hypotheses of physiological research which 
in the course of time had occupied an ever-broader space in the 
systems of science, that it became encumbered with an excessive 

66 
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growth of etiological tlieoiies,’ and fiist found in Hippocrates the 
leformei who reduced this tendency to its proper measure and gave 
back to the physician’s art its old character in coutiast to scientific 
doctrine ® 

Moieover, the Greek nation, matured by the stem expeiience 
which had been its lot within and without, had enteied upon the 
age of manhood It had lost its naive faith in old tiadition, and 
had learned the value of knowledge and ability for piactical life 
Of science, which up to this tune had followed in quiet tlie puie 
impulse of investigation — the noble curiosity which seeks knowledge 
for its own sake — the state now demanded light on the questions 
which disturbed it, counsel and help in the doubt into which the 
luxuriance of its own development in culture had plunged it In 
the feverish emulation of intellectual forces which this greatest 
peiiod in the world’s history brought with it, the thought everywhere 
gained recognition that in every walk in life the man of knowledge 
IS the most capable, the most useful, and the most successful In 
every depaitment of practical activity, the fruitful innovation of 
independent reflection, of individual judgment, took the place of the 
old life controlled by custom The mass of the people was seized with 
the buinmg desiie to make the lesults of science its own It was espe- 
cially tiue, however, that at this time family tradition, habituation, 
personal excellence of character and address were no longer suffi- 
cient, as formerly, for the man who wished to play a political pait 
The variety of transactions and the attendant difficulties, as well as 
the intellectual status of those with ivhom and upon whom he would 
work, made a theoi etical schooling for the political cai eer indispen- 
sable Nowhere was this movement so powerful as in Athens, then 
the capital of Greece, and here also these desires found their fullest 
satisfaction 

Foi the supply followed the demand. The men of science, the 
Sophists (o-oc^iorai). Stepped foith out of the schools into public life, 
and taught the people what they themselves had learned or discov- 
ered They did this, indeed, partly out of the noble impulse to 
teach their fellow-citizens,® but it was none the less true that this 
teaching became their business From all parts of Greece men of 
the different schools flocked towaid Athens to expound their doc- 


^ This innovation in medicine bepan among the phjsicians who stood in neai 
relation to P 3 'tliagoreanism, especially with Alcmrcon As a literary instance 
of it, the writing wliicli goes falsely under the name of Hippocrates, vepl Stalrrjt, 
serves Cf II Siebeck, GewJi d Psyc/t I 1, 94 ff 

® Cf principally his writings vepl dpx<ttvi lT?rp«ic^s and irepl SialTiji 6^iuy. 

® Cf. Protagoras m Plato, Prot 816 d. 
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trmes, and from so expounding them in the capital as well as in 
the smaller cities, to gam honour and wealth 

In this way it happened that in a short time not only the social 
position of scxence^ but its own inner nature, its tendency and the 
questions for its solution, were fundamentally changed It became 
a social power, a determining factor m political life, as in the case 
of Pericles , but just by this means it came into a state of dependence 
upon the demands of practical, and in particular, of political life 
These demands showed themselves piincipally in the facts that 
the democratic polity demanded of politicians farst of all the capac- 
ity for public speaking, and that in consequence the instiuction 
of the Sophists was especially sought as a preparation for public 
life, and converged more and more upon this object Men of science 
became teacheis of eloquence 

As such, however, they lost sight of the goal of nature-knowledge, 
the vision of which had formerly hoveied before the eyes of science. 
At the most they presented transmitted doctrines in the most grace- 
ful and pleasmg form possible But their own investigations, if 
they were not confined to a formal routine, were necessarily directed 
toward maw’s thinking and willing, — the activities which public 
speaking was designed to determine and control, — toward the 
manner in which ideas and volitions arise, and the way in which 
they contend with one another and maintain their mutual rights 
In this way Greek science took an essentially anthi opological or 
subjective direction, studying the inner activities of man, his 
ideation and volition, and at the same time lost its purely theoretical 
character and acquired a preponderantly pi actical significance ^ 

But while the activity of the Sophists found itself brought face 
to face with the manifold character of human thought and will, 
while the teachers of eloquence were presenting the art of persua- 
sion and pursuing the path upon which every opinion could be 
helped to victory, every purpose to its achievement, the question 
rose before them whether above and beyond these individual opin- 
ions and purposes which each one feels within himself as a necessity 
and can defend against others, there is anything whatever that 
IS right and true in itself. The question whether there is anything 
universally valid, is the problem of the anthropological peiiod of 
Greek philosophy, or of the Greek Enlightenment 
For it is likewise the problem of the time, — of a time in which 
religious faith and the old morality were wavering, a time when the 


* Cicero’s well-known expression {Tusc Y. 4, 10) with regard to Socrates 
holds good for the entire philosophy of this period 
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respect which authority had commanded sank more and more, and 
all tended toivards an anarchy of individuals who had become self- 
governing Very soon this internal disintegration of the Greek 
sjniit became clearly evident in the disorders of the Peloponnesian 
war, and with the fall of Athenian supremacy the flower of Grecian 
culture withered 

The dangeis of this condition were at hist decidedly increased by 
philosophy For while the Sophists were peifecting the scientific 
development of the formal art of presentation, veiification, and lefu- 
tation which they had to teach, they indeed created with this rheto- 
ric, on the one hand, the beginnings of an independent psychology, 
and raised this branch of investigation fiom the inferior position 
which it had taken in the cosmological systems to the importance of 
a fundamental science, and develojied, on the other hand, the prelim- 
inaries for a systematic consideration of the logical and ethicoH norms 
But as they considered what they practised and taught, — viz the 
skill to carry through any proposition whatever,^ — the relativity of 
human ideas and purposes presented itself to their consciousness so 
clearly and with such overwhelmmg force that they disowned in, 
quiry as to the existence of a universally valid truth in the theoreti- 
cal, as well as in the practical sphere, and so fell into a scepticism 
which at first was a genuine scientific theory, but soon became a 
frivolous play With their self-complacent, pettifogging advocacy, 
the Sophists made themselves the mouth-piece of all the unbridled 
tendencies which were undermining the order of public life 

The intellectual head of the Sophists was Protagoras, at least, he 
v’^as the only one who was the author of any conceptions philosophi- 
cally fruitful and significant Contrasted with him, Gorgias, who is 
usually placed at his side, appears only as a rhetorician who occa- 
sionally attempted the domain of philosophy and surpassed the 
artifices of the Eleatic dialectic Ilippias and Prodicus are only to 
be mentioned, the one as the type of a popularising polyhistor, and 
the other as an example of superficial moralising 

To the disordered activity and lack of conviction of the younger 
Sophists, Socrates opposed faith in reason and a conviction of the 
existence of a universally valid truth This conviction was with 
him of an essentially practical soit, it was his moral disposition, but 
it led him to an investigation of TcnovMdge, which he anew set over 
against opinions, and whose essence he found in conceplional thought 

Sociates and the Sophists stand, accordingly, on the giound of 


^ Cf the well-known rbv ^rru \6yop KptCrrta voteiv, Aristojih Vuf/ 112 ff, 
893 ff , Aust met II 24, 1402 a 23 
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the same commoB consciousBess of the time, aBd discuss the same 
problems ; but where the Sophists with their skill aud learuing re- 
maiB caught iii the coBfusion of the opiBioBS of the day aud eud 
with a BCgative result, there the plaiu, souud seuse, aud the puie 
aud Boble persouality of Socrates fiud agaiu the ideals of morality 
aud scieuce 

The stroBg impressiou which the teachiug of Sociates made forced 
the Sophistic activity mto uew liues It followed him lu the at- 
tempt to gam, through scieutific lusight, sure piiuciples for the 
ethical couduct of life While the old schools had for the most part 
become dismtegiated, and had diverted their activity to the teaching 
of rhetoric, meu who had en3oyed intercourse with the Athenian 
sage now founded new schools, in whose scientific woik Socratic 
and Sophistic principles were often strangely intermingled, while 
the exclusively anthropological direction of their investigation 
remained the same 

Among these schools, called for the most part “ Socratic,” though 
not quite accurately, the Megai tan, founded by Euclid, fell most 
deeply into the unfruitful subtleties of the later Sophists Con- 
nected with this IS ^\&Elean-Etetrian School, the most unimportant 
The fundamental contrast, however, in the conception of life which 
prevailed in the Creek life of that day, found its scientific expression 
in the teachings of those two schools whose opposition permeates all 
ancient literature from that time on namely, the Cyme and the 
Gyr&iiaic, the piecuisors of the Stoic and Epicurean The first of 
these schools numbers among its adheients, besides it^ founder 
Antisthenes, the popular figure of Diogenes In the latter, which is 
also called the Hedonistic School, the founder, Anstippus was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of the same name, and later by Theodoi us, 
Anniceiis, JSegesias, and Eitemejits 

The wandering teachers known as the Sophists came in part from the earlier 
scholastic societies In the second half of the fifth century these had for the 
most part disappeared, and had given place to a freer announcement of opinions 
attamed, which \i as not unfavourable to special research, particularly physiologi- 
cal research, as in the case of Hippo, Cleidemus, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 
but which was attended by a crippling of gtneial speculation Only the school 
of Abdera and the Pythagorean School survived this time of dissolution A 
society of Heracliteans which maintained itself in Ephesus appears soon to have 
fallen away into the pursuits of the Sophists, as in the case of Cratylus ^ 

From the Atomistic School came Protagoras of Abdera (about 480-410) He 
was one of the first, and rightly the most renowned, of these wandermgteacheis 
Active at various times in Athens, he is said to have been convicted of impiety 
in that city, to have fled because of this, and to have met his death in flight. Of 
his numerous treatises, grammatical, logical, ethical, political, and religious in 
their character, very httle has been preserved 


1 In Plato (Thecet 181 A) they are called ol iiovres cf Anst Met W 5. 
1010 a 13 
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Gorgias of Leontini (483-376) A\as in Athens in 427 as an envoy from hn 
native city, and there gained great literary influence In old age he Ined in 
Larissa in Thessaly He came from the Sicilian school of orators, with v\hich 
Empedocles also had been connected ^ 

Concerning Hippias of Elis, with the exception of some opinions (among 
which are those criticised in the Platonic dialogue Hippias Major), it is kno^Mi 
only that he made great parade of his “ much knowledge ” Of Prodicus of 
lulls, a town on the island of Ceos, the familiar allegory “ Ileicules at the Cross- 
roads” IS preserved by Xenophon, 3£cmoi II 1,21 The remaining Sophists, 
known for the most part through Plato, are without intrinsic importance We 
know only that this or that characteristic affarmation is put m the mouth of one 
01 another 

In forming a conception of the Sophistic doctrine we have to contend w ith the 
difllculty that we are made acquainted with them almost exclusively through 
their victorious opponents, Plato and Aristotle The first has gnen in the pjo- 
tagoras a graceful, lively delineation of a Sophist congress, redolent with fine 
irony, in the Gorgias a more earnest, in the Thecctetus a sharper criticism, and 
111 the Cratylus and Euthydemus supercilious satire of the Sophists’ methods of 
teaching In the dialogue the Sophist, to ■which Plato’s name is attached, an 
extremely malicious definition of the theories of the Sophists is attempted, and 
Aristotle reaches the same result in the book on the fallacies of the Sophists 
(Ch 1. 166 a 21) 

The history of philosophy for a long time repeated the depreciatory judg- 
ment of opponents of the Sophists, and allowed the "word eotpicr-fit (which 
meant only a “learned man,” or, if you will, a “ professor”) to hear the dis- 
paraging meaning which they had given it Hegel rehabilitated the Sophists, 
and thereupon it followed, as often happens, that they were for a time over- 
estimated, as by Grote 

M bchanz, Die Sophiaten (Gottingen, 1867) 

Socrates of Athens (469-399) makes an epoch in the history of philosophy, 
even by Ins external characteristics, by his original personality, and his new 
style of philosophising He was neither savant nor wandering teacher, be- 
longed to no school and adhered to none He was a simple man of the people, 
the son of a sculptor, and at first busied himself with the chisel In his aident 
desire for knowledge he absorbed the new doctrines with which the streets of 
his native city re-echoed, but did not allow himself to be dazzled by these brill- 
iant rhetoiical efforts, nor did he find himself much advanced by them His 
keen thought took note of their contradictions, and his moral earnestness was 
offended by the superficiality and frivolity of this constant effort after culture 
He held it to be his duty to enlighten himself and his fellow-citizens concerning 
the emptiness of this pretended knowledge, and, through earnest investigation, 
to follow after truth So, a philosopher of this opportunity and of daily life, he 
woiked unremittingly among his fellow-citizcns, until misunderefanding and per- 
sonal intrigue biought him before the court which condemned him to the death 
that was to become his greatest glory 

The .accounts concerning him give a clear and trustworthy picture of his per- 
sonality In these accounts Plato’s finer and Xenophon’s coarser portiajal 
supplement each other most happily The first in almost all his wTitiiigs bungs 
out the honouied tcachei wath dramatic vividness Of the second we liaie to 
consider the Memorabilia AiroiivrffnoveipMra ZuKpdrovs) and the Symposium 
As regards his teaching, the c.ase is more difficult, for here the piescntations of 
both Xenophon and Plato aie partisan writings, each laying claim to the Laiious 
'»ame for his own doctrine (in the case of Xenophon a mild Cjnicism) The 
statements of Aristotle are authoritative on all essential points, hi c.ause of the 
greater historical sepamtion and the freer point of new 

E Alberti, SoLrates (Gottingen, 1809) , A Labriola, La Dottnna di Sociate 
(Naples, 1871) , A FouillCe, La Philosophie de Suciate (P.aiis, 1873) 

Euclid of Megaia founded his school soon after the death of Sociatos T he 
two Eiistics (see below), Eubulides of Miletus, Alezinus of Ehs, Diodorus 
Cronus of Cana (died 307), and Stilpo (380-300), are to be iiieiitiomd .is 


* In regard to these relationships cf II Diels, Bei ichte der Berl Akademic 
1884, pp 343 ff 
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belonging to this school, ■which had only a brief existence, and later became 
incorporated with the Cynics and Stoics The same is true of the society which 
Pheedo, the favourite pupil of Socrates, founded in his home at Elis, and which 
Menedemus soon after transplanted to Eretria Cf E Mallet, Histoire de 
Vecole de Megare et des ecoles d'Ehs et d'Eretiie (Pans, 1845) 

The founder of the Cynic School (named after the gymnasium Cynosar- 
ges) was Antisthenes of Athens, who, like Euclid, was an older friend of 
Socrates The singular Diogenes of Smope is rather a characteristic by-figure 
in the history of civilisation than a. man of science In this connection Crates 
of Thebes may also be mentioned. Later this school was blended with tliat of 
^he Stoics 

F Dhmmler, Antisthemca (Halle, 1882) , K W Gottlmg, Diogenes der 
Kyniker, odei die Philosophie des gnechisthen Proletanats (Ges Abhandl 
I 251 ff ) 

Aristippus of Cyrene, a Sophist and wandering teacher, somewhat younger 
than Euclid and Antisthenes, and united only for a little time with the Socratic 
circle, founded his school in old age, and seems to have left to his grandson the 
systematic development of thoughts, which, for himself, were rather a practical 
principle of life The above-named successors (Theodoras, etc) extend into 
the third century, and form the transition to the Epicurean School, which took 
up the remnants of the Hedonistic into itself 

A Wendt, De Philosophia Cyrenaica (Gottingen, 1841) 

§ 7 The Problem of Morality 

The reflections of the Gnomic poets and the sentences of the 
so-called seven wise men had already, as their central point, the 
admonition to obseive moderation In like manner the pessimistic 
complaints which we meet among poets, philosophers, and moralists 
of the fifth century are directed for the most part against the 
unbridled license of men, their lack of discipline and of obedience 
to law. The more serious minds discerned the danger which the 
passionate seething and foaming of public life brought with it, aud 
the political experience that party strife was ethically endurable 
only where it left the order of the laws untouched, made subjection 
to law appear as the supreme duty Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans 
expressed this with complete clearness, and knew how to attach it 
to the fundamental conceptions of their metaphysical theories ^ 

We meet here with two assumptions which even among these 
thinkers appear as self-evident presuppositions The first is the 
validity of laws The naive consciousness obeys the command 
without asking whence it com^s or by what it is justified. Laws 
have actual existence, those of morals as well as those of the courts , 
they are heie once for all, and the indmdual has to follow them. 
Ko one in the pre-Sophistic period thought of examining the law 
and asking in what its claim to valid authority consists The sec- 
ond assumption is a conviction which is fundamental in the moralis- 
ing of all peoples and all times viz that obedience to the law 
bungs advantage, disregard of it, disadvantage As the result of 


1 Cf. above, p 63, note 6 
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tins thought admonition takes on the chaiacter of peisuasive coun- 
sel,^ winch IS directed to the shiewdness of the one admonished as 
well as to the desires slumbeiing within him 

With the Gieek Enlightenment confidence in both of these pre- 
suppositions began to wavei, and accoidingly morality became for 
it a pioblem 

1 The impulse to this came fiom the evpenences of public life 
The fiequent and sudden change of constitutions was indeed adapted 
to undeimiiie the autlioiity of law. It not only took away the halo 
of unconditional, unquestioned validity fiom the individual laiv, 
but it accustomed the citizen of the demociatic republic especially 
to reflect and decide upon the giound and validity of laws as he 
consulted and voted Political law became a subject for discussion, 
and the individual set himself ivith his judgment above it If, now, 
besides noting this mutation in time, attention is also given 
to the variety exhibited not only in the political laws, but also in 
the usages prescribed by customary moiality in the diffeient states 
and among different peoples, the consequence is that the woith of 
iiniveisal validity for all men can no longer be attiibuted to laws, 
At least this holds good in the first place foi all lam made by man, 
111 any case, theiefore, for political laws 

In the face of these expeiiences the question aiose whethei there 
is anything whatever that is valid eveiy where and always, any law 
that IS independent of the diffeience between peoples, states, and 
times, and theief 01 e authoritative foi all Gieeh ethics began thus 
with a pi oblem lohich xcas completely pat allel to the initial pioblem of 
physics The essence of things which remains evei the same and 
survives all changes the philosopheis of the first period had ealled 
ITature («^iJoris) . ’ it is now asked whether theie is also determined 
by this unchanging Natuie (^uo-ct) a law that is exalted above 
all change and all differences, and in contrast with this it is pointed 
out that all existing prescriptions valid only for a time, and within 
a limited tenitoiy, are given and established b}’^ human institution oi 
statute oi voiuo) 

This contrast between Nature and institution oi statute is the 
most chaiacteiistic woik of the Greek Enlightennient in the fornia- 


1 A typical example of tins is the allegory of Prodicus, in which the choosing 
Hercules is promised golden mountains by Vntue as well as bj Vice, in case he 
will intrust himself to her guidance 
( - Hippias in Xen jlZV>»i IV 4, 14 2 ( 

® Hep! ipiffeui is the title borne by the wTitings of all the older philosophers. 
It IS to be emphasised that the constitutive mark of the concept was 

originally that of remaining ever like itself The contrary of this is then the 
transient, that which occurs a single time 
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tion of conceptions It dominates the entire philosophy of the 
period, and has fiom the beginning not only the meaning of a prin- 
ciple of genetic explanation, but the significance of a noim or stan- 
dard /or i/ie esfivna^irm of wotth If there is anything universally 
valid, it is that which is valid "by Nature” for all men without 
distinction of people and time , what has been established by man 
in the course of history has only historical worth, worth for a single 
occasion That only is 3 ustly authorised which Nature determines, 
but- human institution goes beyond this. The “ law ” (vo/ios) tyr- 
annises over man and forces him to much that is contrary to Nature ^ 
Philosophy formulated in its conceptions that opposition between a 
natural, " divine ” law and the written law, which formed the theme 
of the Antigone of Sophocles 

Out of this antithesis came the problems, on the one hand, to 
establish in what this law of Nature, everywhere the same, consists; 
on the other, to understand how, in addition to this, the institutions 
of historical law arise. 

The first problem Protagoras did not avoid In the mythical 
presentation of his thought which Plato has preserved,® he taught 
that the gods gave to all men in equal measure a sense of justice, and 
of ethical respect or reveience (SUij and alSds), in ordei that in the 
struggle of life they might be able to form permanent unions for 
mutual preservation He found, therefore, the ^vo-is of practical 
\\ie va. primary ethical /eeZingrs which impel man to union in society 
. and in the state The carrying out of this thought in its details and 
the definition of the boundary between this which is valid by Nature 
(^vcrei) and the positive deter ininations of histoiical institution are 
unfortunately not preserved to us 

There are, however, many indications that the theory of the 
Sophists proceeded from such fundamental conceptions to a wide- 
reaching Cl iticism of eMsting conditions, and to the demand for pro- 
found 1 evolutions in social and political life The thought was 
already at that time forcing its way forward, that all distinctions 
between men before the law rest only upon institution, and that 
Nature demands equal right foi all Lycophron desired to do away 
with the nobility Alcidamas® and others^ combated slavery from 
this point of view. Phaleas demanded equality of property as well 
as of education for all citizens, and Hippodamus was the first to 


1 Hippias m Plat Ft ot 337 0 

^ Plat Prot 320 ff Cf A Harpff, Die Ethik des Protagoras (Heidelberg, 
84), 

3 Anst Phet I 13, 1373 b 18 Cf also Oral Attio fed. Bekker) 11. 164. 

< Aiist Pol L 3. 1253 b 20. 
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proiect the outlines of an ideal state, constituted accoiding to 
leason Even the thought of a political equality of women with 
men came to the suiface in this connection ^ 

If now positive legislation deviates fioin these demands of Nature, 
its rationale is to be sought only in the interests of those who make 
the laws Whether this takes the foiin assumed in the opinion of 
Thrasymachus® of Chalcedon, who held that it is those in power 
wlio by means of the law force the subjects to do what is foi then 
(the masteis’) advantage, or whether it wears the contiary form as 
developed by Callicles,® that laws have been erected by the gieat 
mass of the weak as a bulwark against the power of strong person- 
alities which would be superior to the individual, and that according 
to tlie view of Lycophron^ all those who do no harm to others thus 
mutually assure for themselves life and property, — in all these 
cases the ground of the laws lies in the interests of those who make 
them 

2 If personal interest is theiefoie the ground for setting up laws, 
it IS also the sole motive foi obeying them Even the moralist wishes 
to convince man that it is for his interest to accommodate himself 
to the law Erom this it follows, however, that obedience to the 
law IS under obligation to extend only so far as it is the indi- 
viduaVs interest And there aie cases where the two do not coincide 
It IS not tiue that only subordination to law makes a man happy , 
there are great ciiminals, so Polus works out the thought,® who 
have attained the happiest results by the most frightful misdeeds 
Experience contradicts the claim that only light doing leads to 
happiness, it shows lather that a shiewd conduct of life, restiaiiied 
by no regard for right and law, is the best guaranty of good for- 
tune ® 

Through such considerations the scepticism Avhicli had onginally, 
as it seems,^ been directed only toward the validity of political 
law, gradually attacked that of the moral laws as well What 
Polus, Callicles, and Thiasymachus propound in the Platonic dia- 
logues, the Goiqias and the Republic, with legard to the concep- 
tions of the just and unjust {SIkoxov and aSiKov) has reference in 
equal measuie to the moral and to the political law This double 
reference is eftected through the middle ground of the character isties 


^ The porsiflaRO in the Ecclesiazusai of Aiistophanes can refer only to this 

2 Plat Rep 318 C 

3 Plat Goig 483 B, 

< Arist Pot III 0, 1280 h 11 
® In Plat Goig 471 

® Cf the piaise of aSihla by Thiasymachus in Plat Rep 344 A 
’ This IS especially tiue of Protagoras, perhaps also of Hippias 
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of penal justice, and proves that the law of Nature is set ovei 
against, not only the civil law, but also the requirements of morals 

In both respects the naturalism and radicalism of the younger 
Sophists pushed on to the extreme consequences. The weak may 
subject himself to the law ; he is, though, but the stupid man, serv- 
ing the uses of others by so doing , * the strong, however, who is at 
the same time the wise, does not allow himself to be led astiay by 
the law , he follows solely the impulse of his own nature. And tins 
IS the right, if not according to human law, yet accoidiug to the 
higher law of Nature She shows in all living beings that the 
stronger should rule the weaker , only for the slave is it becoming 
to recognise a command above himself. The free man should not 
bridle his desires, but let them have full development} according to 
human law it may be a disgrace to do injustice, according to the 
dictates of Nature it is a disgrace to suffer injustice ® 

In such forms the individual's nntmal disposition, the constitution 
of Ins impulses, was proclaimed as law of Nature, and exalted to be 
the supreme law of action , and Arclielaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
belonging to the Sophistic period, pioclaimed that the predicates 
good and bad, “just” and “shameful” (SiKaiov — alaxpov), spring 
not from Nature, but from Institution AH ethical judging is con- 
ventional ® 

3 Religious ideas were also involved in tins overthrow as a mat- 
ter of course, and all the more since after their theoretical value 
had been taken away, at least in educated circles, bj the cosmologi- 
cal philosophy typified by Xenophanes, they had retained lecogni- 
tion only as allegorical methods of piesenting ethical conceptions 
In this latter line of thought the school of Anaxagoras had been 
active for a time, especially a certain Metrodorus of Lampsacus It 
was only a consequence of the ethical relativism of the Sophists 
when P) odicus taught that men had made to themselves gods out of 
all that brought them blessing, and when Cntias declared belief in 
the gods to be an invention of shrewd statecraft ■* If such claims 
still excited indignation among the masses and the powers of the 
official priesthood,* it was easy for Protagoras in the presence of 
these questions to wrap himself m the mantle of his scepticism.® 

4 The position of Socrates with reference to this whole move- 
ment presents two sides on the one hand, he brought the principle 

1 Thrasymachus in Plat Bep 343 C 

2 Callioles m Plat Gorg 483 A and 491 E. 

2 Diog Laert II 16 

< Sext Emp Adv Math, IX 61-54 

® As is shown by the condemnation of Diagoras of Melos fAnstoph An. 1073). 

« Diog Laert, IX 51 
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iindeilying the movement to its clearest and most comprehensive 
expression , on the other hand, he set himself in the most vigoious 
mannei against its outcome, and both these sides of his activity, 
contraiy as they seem to be and much as this external opposition 
had to do with the tragic fate of the man, stand, neveitheless, in the 
most exact and iigidly consistent connection , foi just by grasping 
the piinciple of the Enlightenment in all its depth, and formulating 
it in its full foice, did Socrates succeed in developing fiom it a 
positive result of wide-ieaching powei 

For him, also, the time for following traditional customs without 
question is past. Independent judgment of individuals has taken 
the place of authority But while the Sophists gave then attention 
to the analysis of the feelings and impulses which lie at the basis of 
the actual decisions of individuals, and ultimately saw themselves 
foiced to adjudge to all these motives the equal right of an unfold- 
ing in accordance ivitli the necessity of Nature, Sociates, on the 
contrary, leflected upon precisely that element which was the deci- 
sive factor in the culture of his time namely, the practical, polit- 
ical, and social significance which knowledge and science had 
achieved Just through the process in which individuals had 
achieved independence, through the unfettering of personal passions, 
it had become evident that in all fields man's ability lests upon Jus 
insight In this Socrates found that objective standai d foi the esti- 
mation of men and their actions which the Sophists had sought in 
vain in the machinery of feelings and desires 

Ability, then, or excellence (TuchtigJceit, aptry) is insight He 
who acts according to feelings, accoidmg to presuppositions that 
aie not clear, according to customs that have been handed down, 
may indeed occasionally hit the right thing, but he does not know 
it, he IS not sure of the issue ; he who is entirely involved in delusion 
and eiror as to the matter in hand is certain to make mistakes , he 
only will be able to act right who has the light knowledge of things 
and of himself.^ Soisntific knowledge {i7rurTrjp.y) is therefoie the 
basis of all qualities which make man able and useful, of all single 

^£Tat 

This insight consists, on the one hand, in an exact Junoicledge of the 
things to which the action is to lelate Man should undeistand his 
business ; as we find the able m*an in every business to be the one 
who has leaincd it thoroughly and knows the objects with which he 
has to woik, so should it be also in civil and political hie, here, too, 

^ Tliese fundamental thoughts of Socrates are reproduced by Xenophon and 
r'ato in countless turns and variations In Xenophon the passage, Mem III 
oh 9 IS most important for comparison, m Plato, the dialogue r>iotaffOias 
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only msiglit should be trusted ^ The individual excellences differ- 
entiate themselves accordingly with reference to the objects which 
the knowledge concerns in the individual case,® common to all, 
however, is not only knowledge in general, but also self-knowledge 
Hence Socrates declared it to be his principal vocation to educate 
himself and his fellow-citizens to earnest self-examination , the 
aeavTov was the watch-word of his teaching ® 

5 These considerations, which Socrates developed out of the 
principles by which practical ability or excellence is determined, 
became transferred by the aid of the ambiguity in the word aperrj* 
to ethical excellence also, or viitue, and so led to the fundamental 
doctrine that virtue consists in knowledge of the good ■* So far the 
course of thought followed by Sociates is clear and tree from doubt 
The sources become less clear when we ask what the man who was 
so strenuous to reach clearly defined conceptions intended by the 
good Accoiding to Xenophon’s exposition, the good (dya^ov) must 
have coincided everywhere, for his master, with the profitable or 
useful ((i^ieki/xov) Virtue would then be the knowledge of what 
was suited to the end in view, or useful, in each particular instance 
This interpretation is the easiest to attach to that analogy between 
moral virtue and the various kinds of excellence shown in daily 
life, which Socrates really taught, and the presentation given in the 
earliest Platonic dialogues, in particular the Piotagoras attributes 
to Socrates this standpoint of individual advantage Insight or dis- 
cernment (here called prudence, ^^povrjtris) is a measuring art, which 
weighs exactly the benefit and the harm that will result from the 
action, and so chooses what is most to the purpose. In further agree- 
ment with this view is the fact that in exact contrast with the 
Sophists, who demanded a free and uncramped development of the 
passions, Socrates emphasised no virtue so much, and exhibited none 
so fully in his own life, as that of self-control (a-axpoavvrj). 

But according to this interpretation the Socratic conception of 
the good would be indefinite in its content ; decision must be made 
from case to case as to what suits the end in view, or is useful, and 

1 Hence, too, the anti-democratic position, so fatal for his personal destiny, 
taken by Socrates, who demanded expressly that the most difficult and most 
responsible ait, that of governing, should be practised only by those of the most 
complete discernment, and who on this account absolutely rejected the appoint- 
ment of state officials by lot or popular choice 

2 Socrates did not attempt a system of the individual excellences , on the 
other hand, he did give by way of example definitions of courage (cf the Platonic 
Laches), piety (Plat. Eutliyphro, Xen Mem IV 6, 3), justice {Mem IV 6, 6), 
etc 

® As defined by his theoretical philosophy, see § 8 

* The same ambiguity which has given occasion to countless difficulties lies 
in the Latin intzis, so, too m aya66», bonum, good 
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instead of tlie good we should again always have what is good for 
something * It may be regarded as ceitain that Socrates stiove to 
tianscend this relativism, and also that by leason of the anthropo- 
logical basis of his thinking he did not get beyond this position in 
the foimulation of his eonceptions His doctrine that it is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, his strict confoiinity to law, m 
accordance with which he scorned to avoid the exeeution of an 
unjust sentence and preserve himself by flight for further life and 
activity, his admonition that the tiue meaning of life consists in 
fvTrpa^ia, in continual right-doing, in man’s ceaseless labour for ethical 
improvement, in the participation in all that is good and beautiful 
{KaXoKayadia.), especially, however, his erotic, i e his doctrine that 
friendship and the relation of attachment between teacher and 
taught should consist only in a mutual striving to become good or 
constantly better through their life in common and their mutual 
furtheiance of each othei’s aims, — all this goes far beyond the con- 
ception presented by Xenophon ^It can be united with the stand- 
point of utility only if we attribute to Socrates the distmction 
between the true welfare of the soul, on the one hand, and eaithly 
gain, on the other, which Plato makes him set forth in the Phoedo, 
but of which we elsewhere find but slight traces, since the histoiic 
Socrates, even according to Plato’s Apology, maintained a completely 
sceptical position with regard to personal immortality, and did not 
know the sharp Platonic separation between immateriality and cor- 
poreality Socrates teaches, indeed, even accoiding to Xenophon, 
that man’s true fortune is to be sought, not in outward goods noi in 
luxurious life, but in virtue alone if, howevei, this virtue is to 
consist only in the capacity to recognise the truly useful and act 
accordingly, the doctrine moves in a circle as soon as it maintains 
that this truly useful is just viitue itself In this circle Socrates 
remained fast , the objective determination of the conception of the 
good which he sought he did not find 
6 However indefinite the answer to the question as to what 
should properly form the content of that knowledge of the good 
which constitutes virtue, Socrates was at all events convinced — 
and this proved much more inipoitant — that this hnoidedge is 
in itself sufficient to cause one to do the good, and so hung happi- 
ness This proposition, which may seive as a type of a lationalis- 
tic conception of life, contains two pregnant piesuppositions, one 
pv/chologtcal, viz pronounced intellectualism, the othei ethical, viz 
pionounced eudoemonism 


1 Xen Mem III 8, 5 
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The fundamental assumption which Socrates thus makes is 
indeed the expression of his own reflective, 3udicious nature Every 
man, he says, acts in the manner that he considers best suited for 
his end, most beneficial and most useful , no one does that which 
he knows to be unfit for the end m view, or even fit m a lessei 
degree If, then, virtue is knowledge of what is to the purpose, it 
follows immediately that the virtuous man acts in accordance with 
his knowledge, therefore to the purpose, rightly, in the way that is 
beneficial to him. Ko one does wrong knowingly and purposely he 
only does not act rightly who has not right insight If it sometimes 
seems as if some one acted wrongly in the face of better insight — 
“against his better judgment” — it must be that he was not cleaily 
and surely in possession of this better knowledge, for otherwise he 
would have purposely injured himself, which is absurd 

In this a fundamental difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists becomes evident the latter maintained the originality of 
the will, and on that account its warrant from Nature , for Socrates, 
to will a thmg and to regard a thing as good, profitable, and useful 
are the same thing Knowledge determines the will without 
opposition , man does what he holds to be best True as it may be 
that Socrates was in erroi m this opinion, and that the truth lies in 
the mean between him and the Sophists, this his mtellectualistic 
conception of the will came to exercise a decisive influence over all 
ancient ethics. 

Sin is, then, error He who does a bad act does it from a mistaken 
judgment, regarding the bad, i e the injurious, as the good , for every 
one believes that he is doing the good, i e the advantageous. Only 
because the case stands thus is there any meaning in instructing 
men ethically ; only for this reason is virtue capable of being taught. 
For all teaching addresses itself to man’s knowledge Because man 
can be taught what the good is, therefore — and by this means alone 
' — he can be brought to the stage of right action Were viitue not 
knowledge, it would not be capable of being taught 

From this standpoint Socrates raised the customary morality 
taught by the popular moralisins to a scientific plane All his 
keenness, his subtlety, and dialectical dexterity were employed ^ to 
prove against the Sophists that not only the surest, but even the 
only sure way of attaining to permanent happiness, lies in obejang 
ethical prescriptions under all circumstances, in siiboj dinaiion to law 
and morals So he gives back to Authority hei right The prin- 

^ Compare in Plato the refutation of Tlirasymachus in the first book of the 
Sepvbhc, which may be regarded as Socratic in its principles, but which in part 

\ery weakly supported, both in form and m matter. 
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ciple of the Enlightenment tolerates, no unquestioning subjection to 
the existing state of things and lequires examination of the laws , 
but Ihe'ie laws sustain the e lamination, they evince themselves to be 
requiiements made by insight into what is foi the best, and because 
it has now been recognised that it is the light course to obey them, 
unconditional obedience must be rendeied * Fai fiom being in con- 
flict with the institutions of law and moials, Sociates is lather the 
one who undeitook to piove their reasonableness and theieby then 
claim to univei sal validity ~ 

F Wildauer, Socrates' Lehievom Willen Innsbruck, 1877 

iM Ilcitiise, Der Eudamonismua in der griechischen Philosophic Lcips 
1883 

7 In addition to the psychologico-ethical presuppositions that 
the will IS always directed towaid what is lecognised as good, 
and that therefoie virtue, as knowledge of the good, draws aitei it 
of itself the appiopiiate action, we find in the aigumentations of 
.Sociates the further opinion that this appiopiiate action of the 
viituous man actually attains its end and makes him happy Tluppi- 
ims 01 well-being (enSat/xowa) is the necessaiy lesult of viitue The 
intelligent man knows, and hence does, what is good foi him , he 
must then, tluough his doing, become happy also This assump- 
tion applies, however, only to a peifect intelligence which would 
be absolutely cei tain of the effects that an intended action would 
have 111 the connected senes of the world’s events 


' In details, as might be expected from the natiiie of the case, this rchabilita 
tioii of tlie popular morals falls into trivial moralising, especially as Xenophon 
portrays it But while Socrates hoped precisely by this means to render (he 
right service to his people, it proved to be just the point where he came to the 
ground between two stools with the .Sophists and their adherents, he passed for 
a reactionary , on the other hand, the men who, like Aiistoplianes, saw pre- 
cisely 111 the questioning of the authoiity of law and morals in general, the dan- 
gcioiis cancer of the time, without investigation classid him who wished to 
place this authoiity on a basis of reason, among those who were iiiidei mining 
It So It w,Ls tli.it It could come about th.it .Soti.iteh .appiand in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes as tlio type of Sophistic leaching which he combated 

2 It Is hence quite alien to the principles of .Socrates to dcmiand or even to 
allow for eveiy individual act a special examination of the grounds of the poliu 
ical or ethical command If, for example, it has once been recognised as right 
to obey (he ordinances of the government under .ill circumstances, this obedience 
inu>,t then be rendeied, even if the ordinance evidently commands the unreason 
able and the unjust , cf Plato’s Onto If, as w as ti ue of Socnites himself, a man 
iscoimnced that his life is under divine guidance, .and lh.at where Ins insight 
does not suihcc, a highci voice warns him through his feeling, — at least, w.arn8 
hull aw .ay from what is wrong, — then he must obey this voice Cf on the 
Salfiovtov, § 8 The essential thing .always is that a man give an account to him 
self of ills doing, but the grounds on w'hich he acts in so doing may even consist 
in such maxims as exclude an examination in individual cases 
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The transmitted expressions of Socrates, in fact, make the impres- 
sion that he was convinced that man could possess that insight 
which by its operation upon his action and its consequences is 
adapted to bring about happiness, and that he might gain this 
insight through philosophy that is, through unremitting earnest 
examination of himself, of others, and of the relations of human 
life Investigations as to how far the world’s course, which man 
cannot foresee, may cioss and destroy the operation even of the best 
planned and most intelligent conduct of life, are not to be pointed 
out in the teaching of Socrates. When we consider the slight 
degree of confidenc which he otherwise had in human knowledge, 
as soon as this attempted to venture beyond establishing ethical 
conceptions and practical requirements, we can explain the above 
conviction only on the following basis — he did not fear that the 
providential guidance, which was for him indeed an object not of 
knowledge, but of faith, would frustrate the beneficial consequences 
of right action. 

8. Socrates had defined virtue, the fundamental ethical concep- 
tion, as insight, and this in turn as knowledge of the good, but had 
given to the concept of the good no universal content, and in a cer- 
tain respect had left it open This made it possible for the most 
diverse conceptions of life to introduce their views of the ultimate 
end (tcAos) of human existence into this open place in the Socratic 
concept ; and so this first incomplete work in the formation of ethi 
cal conceptions at once afforded the material for a number of partic- 
ular structures.’ The most important of these are the Cynic and 
the Gyrenaic Both present the attempt to define the true intrinsic 
worth of the life of the individual in a universal manner Both 
wish to show in what man’s ti ue happiness consists, how man must 
be constituted and how he must act in order to attain this with cer- 
tainty, both call this constitution or disposition through which 
participation in happiness is gained, virtue. The eudsemonistic side 
of the Socratic ethics is here developed in an entirely one-sided 
manner, and though universal validity is vindicated for the concep- 
tion proposed, the point of view of the individual’s happiness forms so 
exclusively the standaid that the worth of all relations of public 
life even is estimated by it In Cynicism, as in Hedonism, the Greek 
spirit is proceeding to appropriate the fruit which the conditions 


1 So indeed in the case of Xenophon and ^schines , the phiioscphising cob- 
bler Simon, too, seems to have have been thus dependent on Socrates What 
the Meganan and the Elean-Eretrian schools accomplished in this respect is 
too indefinitely transmitted to us, and is too closely m contact with Cynicism, 
to deserve separate mention 
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of life brought about by civilisation yield for the fortune of the 
individual The criticism of the social conditions and authorities, 
begun by the Sophists, has won a hxed standard thiough the medi- 
ating aid of the Socratic conception of virtue 

The doctrine of viitue taught by Antistlienes'^ takes at the begin- 
ning a high and specious turn at the point wheie the doctiine finds 
itself hopelessly entangled in the Socratic circle He declines to 
define moie closely the contents of the concept of the good, and 
declares viitue itself to be not only the highest, but the only good, 
understanding, however, by virtue essentially only the mtelligent con- 
duct of life This alone makes happy, not indeed thiough the conse- 
quences which it brings about, but th oiiqh itself The contentment 
tliat dwells within the right life itself is accoidingly completely 
independent of the world’s couise virtue is itself sufficient for 
happiness , the wise man stands free in the presence of fate and 
fortune 

But this Cynic conception of virtue as sufficient in itself is, as is 
shown by its further development, in nowise to be interpieted as 
meaning that the virtuous man should find his foitune in doing 
good for its own sake amid all the whims of fate. Cynicism did 
not rise to this height, however much it may sound like it when 
viitue IS celebrated as the only sure possession in the vicissitudes 
of life, when it is designated as the only thing to be stiiven foi, 
and baseness, on thecontiary, as the only thing to be avoided This 
doctiine is a postulate derived with great logical consistency fiom 
the Socratic piinciple that virtue necessarily makes happy (cf. 
above, 7), and from this postulate Antisthenes sought in turn to 
define the real contents of the concept of viitue 

If, namely, virtue is to make happy with ceitainty and under all 
circumstances, it must be that conduct of life which makes man as 
independent as possible of the couise of events Now every want and 
every desiie is a bond which makes man dependent upon foitune, 
in so far as his happiness or unhappiness is made to consist in 
whether a given wish is fulfilled oi not by the course of life We 
have no power over the outer woild, but we have power over our 
desiies We expose ouiselves the moie to alien powers, the more 
we desire, hope, oi feai fiom them , every desiie makes us slaves of 
the outer woild Viitue, then, which makes man independent, can 
consist only in suppression of desires, and restriction of wants 
to the smallest conceivable measure Virtue is fieedoni from 
wants,” — from the standpoint of eudaemonism ceitainly the most 


* Principally preserved m Diog Laert VI 
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consistent conclusion, and one that must have appealed especially to 
men of a humble position in life such as we find the Cynics to be in 
part. 

By carrying out this thought in a radical manner the Cynics came 
to occupy a purely negative attitude toward civilisation By aiming 
to reduce the measure of the virtuous wise man’s wants to what was 
absolutely inevitable, and to regard all other strivings as pernicious 
or indifferent, they rejected all the goods of civilisation and attained 
the ideal of a state of Nature, — an ideal stripped of all higher worth 
Taking up earlier Sophistic theories and developing them farther, 
they taught that the wise man accommodates himself only to what 
Nature peremptorily demands, but despises all that appears desir- 
able or worthy of obedience merely as the result of human opinion 
or institution. Wealth and refinement, fame and honour, seemed to 
them just as superfluous as those enjoyments of the senses which 
went beyond the satisfaction of the most elementary wants of hunger 
and love Art and science, family and native land, were to them 
indifferent, and Diogenes owed his paradoxical popularity to the 
ostentatious jest of attempting to live in civilised Greece as if in a 
state of Nature, solely ^uo-a 

In this way the philosophising proletarian forced himself to despise 
all the good things of civilisation, from the enjoyment of which he 
found himself more or less excluded. On the other hand, he recog- 
nised none of the laws to which civilised society subjected itself, as 
binding in themselves, and if there is any truth at all in the coarse 
anecdotes which antiquity relates on the subject, this class took 
pleasure in scoffing openly at the most elementaiy demands of 
morals and decency This forced and, in part, openly affected nat- 
uralism knows nothing any longer of ZU-q and alSws (justice and rev- 
erence), which the older Sophistic teaching had allowed to remain 
as natural impulses, and elicits a conception of virtue which sup- 
poses that greed and lust complete the essential qualities of the 
natural man 

Yet the Cynics were not so bad as they made themselves. 
Diogenes even preserved a remnant of respect for mental training, 
as the only thing which could free man from the prejudices of con- 
ventional institutions and lead to freedom from wants by insight 
into the nothingness of the pretended goods of civilisation He 
also conducted the education of the -sons of Xeniades, a Corinthian 
Sophist, according to the principles of the Cynic naturalism, and 
not without success 

On the whole, this philosophy is a characteristic sign of the time, 
the mark of a disposition which, if not hostile, was yet indifferent 
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to society and had lo^t all coaiprelieiLsioa of its ideal goods ; it ena- 
oles US to see from *.ithin hov,* at that time Greek society vras dis- 
integrating into indi'iiduals A^'}jen DiOgenes called himself a 
eo'sinopolitan, there v as in this no trace of the ideal thought of a 
community of all mem hat only the denial of his adherence to any 
civilised community. * and if Crates taught that the plurality of gods 
CAi-sts onl}' in the opinion of men. and tliat according to Nature/’ 
there in hut one God. there is in the Cj'nic doctrine no trace to '.var- 
rant the conclusion that thin monotheism v. as for them an especially 
clear idea or even an especially deep feeling. 

9 In comjdete contrast vrith this system stands Hedoniym the 
philosophy of regardleas onjoymenL Starting as did the Cynics 
from the incompleteness of the Socratic doctrine Aristippus struck 
out in the opponite direction. He vras quick to give to the concept 
of the good, a clear and simple content. — tliat of jMomre (yoovy) 
This latter conception at firnt does duty under the general psycholo- 
gical meaning of the feeling of contentment vrhich grovs out of 
the fulfilment of even* striving and vnsh.’ Happiness is then the 
state of pleasure T/hich springs from the satisfied v.ilL If this is 
the only thing to be considered, it is a matter of indifference what 
the object of will and of gratification is: all depends on the 
degree of pleasuie, on the strength of the feeling of satisfaction * 
'J Ins hovrev'er. in the opinion of Aristippus is present in the highest 
degree in the case of sensuous bodily enjoyment v.'bich relates to 
the immediate present to the satisfaction of the moment If. then 
virtue IS knov% ledge directed toward happiness it must pnable man 
to erijo}' as much and as vigorously as possible Virtue m ohihty 
for enjoyment 

Eveiy one to be sure may and ran enjoy , but onh* the man of 
♦*ducdtion. of intelligence of ins.ght — the wise man — understands 
hovr to enjoy rightly In this we must consider not only the 
int'dligent appraisal (<fip6vri<ni) which kno>’S how to select among 
the various enjovrnents that present tliernsehes in the course of 
life, tliose winch will affoid the pleasure that is higlie-t, puie&t 
least mixed v.ith pain, we must consider also the inner self-pos'^ers- 
sion of the man who is not blindlv to follow even using appetite, 
and w'ho, Vrhen he enjojs is nevei to give hiin‘-»-H entireh up to 
tlie enjoyment, but is to stand above it and control it The enjov 
merit which makes man the slave of things is, indeed, as the Cviiics 


’ Bcbidts tliiH, Jso, Xenoplioii not infrequentlv puts the ■^56 into tin mouth 
jf Socrate^ 

* llns, too, je a coinpletelv correct con-equcncc from tlic cudamonislic prm 
ciple 
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say, to be re3eoted; but to delight m pleasure and yet not give one’s 
self up to it IS harder than to renounce it, as they do Of this, 
however, man becomes capable through right insight only.^ 

On this ground the Cyrenaics, in particular the younger Aristippus 
(called juw^TpoStSaKTos, “mother-taught,” because his grandfather’s 
•wisdom "was transmitted to him through his mother Arete), set on 
foot systematic investigations as to the origin of the irdOrj, the 
feelings and impulses. In a physiological psychology which was 
connected with that of Protagoras (cf. below, § 8), they traced the 
varieties in feeling back to states of motion in the body: to rest 
corresponded indifference, to violent motion pain, to gentle motion 
pleasure. Besides such explanatory theories, however, this philos- 
ophy of bonvivants extended to an unpre3udiced general theory 
of things ¥or them, too, as Theodorxis taught, all ethical and legal 
prescriptions were ultimately merely institutions that were valid for 
the mass of men, the educated man of en3oyment gives himself 
no trouble about them, and en3oys things when they come into his 
possession. Theodorus, who bears the surname “the Atheist,” put 
aside also all religious scruples which are opposed to devotion to 
sensuous en3oyment, and the school also exerted itself in this 
interest to strip the halo from religious faith, so far as possible, as 
is proved by the well-known theory of Euemerus, who in his Upa 
dvaypa<f)ij undertook to trace belief in the gods back to the worship 
of ancestors and veneration of heroes. 

Thus the Cyrenaics ultimately agreed with the Cynics in this, 
that they, too, regarded all that is fixed vopto, te by the social 
conven'tion of morals and law, as a limitation of that right to en3oy- 
ment which man has by nature (tfevora), and which the wise man 
exercises without troubling himself about historical institutions 
The Hedonists gladly shared the refinement of en3oyment which 
civilisation brought with it , they found it convenient and per- 
missible that the intelligent man should en3oy the honey which 
others prepared, but no feeling of duty or thankfulness bound 
them to the civilisation whose fruits they en3oyed This same con- 
dition of recognising no native land, this same turning aside from 
the feeling of political responsibility, which among the Cynics grew 
out of despising the en3oyments of civilisation, resulted for the 
Cyrenaics from the egoism of their en3oyment Saciifice for 
others, patriotism, and devotion to a general ob3ect, Theodorus 
declared to be a form of foolishness which it did not become the 
wise man to share, and even Aristippus re3oiced in the freedom from 


^ Cf Diog Laert H 66 ff 
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connection with any state, which his wandering life afforded him ‘ 
The philosophy of the parasites, who feasted at the full table of 
Giecian beauty, was as far removed from the ideal meaning of that 
beauty as was the philosophy of the beggars who lay at the threshold 

In the meantime, the principle of the expert weighing of en 3 oy. 
ments contains an element which necessarily leads beyond that 
doctiine of enjoyment for the moment which Aiistippus preached, 
and this advance was made in two directions Aristippus himself 
had already admitted that in the act of weighing, the pleasure 
and pain which would in future result from the enjoyment 
must be taken into account , Theodorus found that the highest good 
was to be sought rather in the cheerful frame of mind (x“pa) than 
in the enjoyment of the moment, and Anmcet is came to see that this 
could be attained in a higher degree through the spiritual joys of 
human intercourse, of fiiendship, of the family, and of civil society 
than thiough bodily enjoyments This knowledge that the enjoy- 
ments afforded by the intellectual and spiritual aspects of civilisa^ 
tion are ultimately finer, richer, and more gratifying than those 
of bodily existence, leads diiectly over into the doctrine of the 
Epicureans. But, on the other hand, the Hedonistic school could 
not fail ultimately to see that the painless enjoyment to which it 
aimed to educate the man of culture is but a rare lot In general, 
found Hegesias, he is to be accounted as already happy who attains 
the painless state, is fiee from actual discomfort With the great 
mass of men discomfort, the pain of unsatisfied desires, pre- 
ponderates' for them it would be better, therefore, not to live 
The impressiveness with which he presented this brought him the 
surname ircunOivaro'i, — he persuaded to death He is the first 
representative of eudoemonistic pessimism, with this doctrine, how- 
ever, eudcemonism refutes itself. He shows that if happiness, 
satisfaction of wishes, and enjoyment are to be the meaning and 
end of human life, it misses this end, and is to be rejected as 
worthless Pessimism is the last but also the annihilating con- 
sequence of eudsemomsm, — its immanent criticism. 

§ 8 The Problem of Science.® 

P Natorp, Foitchungen sui GeschicIUe des Erkenntnissproblems bei den 
Alien Berlin, 1884 

Tlie Sophists weie teachers of political eloquence They were 
obliged in the fiist instance to give instruction on the nature and 

»Xon Mem IT 1,8 11 

- [IFiismic/iff/iS Science, as used in tins section, is nearly equivalent to 
“scientific knowledge " Soinctnncs the subjective aspect of the term is promi- 
nent, and sometimes the objective J 
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right use of language And while they were transforming rhetoric 
from a traditional art to a science, they applied themselves in the 
first place to linguistic researches, and became creators of giammar 
and syntax. They instituted investigations as to the parts of the 
sentence, the use of words, synonyms, and etymology Prodicus, 
Hippias, and Protagoras distinguished themselves in this respect, 
as to the fruit of their investigations, we are only impeifectly 
informed 

1 Our knowledge of their logical acquisitions, which with the 
exception of a few allusions are lost, is in a still more unfoitunate 
condition Foi, as a matter of course, the teachers of rhetoric 
treated also the train of thought in discourse. This train of thought, 
however, consists in proof and refutation. It was then inevitable 
that the Sophists should pioject a theory of proof and refutation, 
and there is explicit testimony to this in the case of Piotagoras * 
Unfortunately, there is no more piecise information as to how 
fai the Sophists proceeded with this, and as to whether they 
attempted to separate out the logical Forms from those elements 
which belong to the content of thought. It is oharacteiistic that 
the little mfoimation which we have concerning the logic of the 
Sophists relates almost without exception to their emphasising of 
the pi inciple of contradiction To the essential nature of the advo- 
cate’s task, refutation was moie closely related than proof Piotag- 
oras left a special treatise ^ concerning Gh'ounds of Refutation, 
perhaps his most important wilting, and formulated the law of the 
contradictory opposite, so far, at least, as to say that there are with 
reference to every object two mutually opposing propositions, and 
to draw consequences flora this He thus formulated, in fact, the 
proceduie which Zeno had practically employed, and which also 
played a great pait in the disciplinary exercises of the Sophists, 
indeed the greatest part 

For it was one of the mam arts of these “ Enlighteners ” to per- 
plex men as to the ideas previously legarded as valid, to involve 
them in contradictions, and when the victims were thus confused, 
to force them if possible, by logical consequences, real oi manufac- 
tured, to such absurd answers as to make them become ridiculous 
to themselves and others From the examples which Plato ® and 
Aristotle ® have preserved, it is evident that this procedure was not 


1 Diog Laeit IX 61 ff 

2 It IS probable that KaTajSdXXoiTEs (sc X 6701 ) and *AvTiXo 7 tat are only two 
different titles of tins work, the first chapter of which treated truth 

3 Plato in the JEvtliydemiis and In the Cratyluo, Aristotle in the book “On the 
Sophistic Fallacies," 
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alv,'a>.s any too purely logical, but was thoroughly sophistical m the 
present sense of the word Tlie examples show that these people 
let slip no ambiguity in speech, no awkwardness in popular expres- 
sion, if out of it they might weave a snare of absurdity Tlie 
witticisms which result are often based merely upon language, 
grammar, and etymology, more rarely they are properly logical, 
quite often, how'ever, coarse and dull. Characteristic here, too, aie 
the calchrqv aliens, w'here either an affirmative or negative answer, 
according to the customs and presuppositions of the ordinary mean- 
ings of the words, gives rise to nonsensical ccnsequences, unforeseen 
by the one answeiing ' 

Plato has portrayed tv/o brothers, Euiliydemns and D^nysidorus, 
who practised this art of logomachy or emsUc, which had great 
success among the Athenians who were great talkers and accus 
tomed to word-quibbling Aside from them, it was piosecuted 
principally by the Megarians, among whom the head of the school, 
Eudid, busied himself wuth the theory of refutation* His adhe- 
lents, Evhulides and AlerAuus, w^ere famous for a series of such 
catches, which made a great sensation and called foith a whole lit- 
erature ® Among these there are two, the “ Heap ” and the “ Bald 
head,” ^ the fundamental thought in which is to be traced back to 
Zeno, and was introduced by him into the arguments by w’hich he 
wished to show that the comiiosition of magnitudes out of small 
parts is impossible In like manner, Zeno’s arguments against 
motion were amplified, even if not deepened or stiengthened,* by 
another Megaiian, Diodorus Qronos Unwearied in finding out such 
aporioi, difficulties, and contiadictions, this same Diodorus invented 
also the famous argument {Kvpuvwv) which was designed to destroy 
the conception of possibility only the actual is possible, for a 
possible which does not become actual evinces itself thereby to be 
impossible ® 

In another manner, also, the Sophists who were affiliated w'lth the 
Elealics, show an extreme application of the principle of contradic- 
tion, and a corresponding exaggeration of the principle of identity 
Even Gorgias seems to have suppoited his opinio/i that all state- 
ments are false, upon the assumption that it is incorrect to predicate 


* As a typical example, “ Have you left off beating your father •> ” or “ Have 
you shed j'oui liorns ’ ” 

* Diog Laert If 107 

® Cf Prantl, Ge'ich der Loo, I 33 ff 

* Which kernel of grain by being added makes the heap ? Which hair falling 
out makes the liald head ^ 

® Sext Emp Adv Math X 86 ff. 

® Cic. De Fato, 7, 13. 
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of any sub]ect anything else than 3ust this sub3ect itself , and the 
Cynics, as well as Stilpo the Megarian, made this thought their own 
There remain, accordingly, only such purely identical 3udgments as, 
good IS good, man is man, etc ^ As a logical consequence of this, 
3udging and talkmg are made as impossible as were plurality and 
motion according to the Eleatic principle As in the metaphysics 
of Parmenides, the ghost of which appears occasionally both among 
the Megarians and the Cynics (cf below. No. 5), the lack of concep- 
tions of relation peimitted no combination of unity with plurality 
and led to a denial of plurality, so here the lack of conceptions of 
logical relation made it appear impossible to assert of the sub3ect a 
variety of predicates 

2 In all these devious windings taken by the researches of the 
Sophists concerning the knowing activity, the sceptical direction is 
manifesting itself If on such grounds the logical impossibility of 
all formation of synthetic propositions was maintained, this showed 
that knowledge itself was irreconcilable with the abstract principle 
of identity, as it had been formulated in the Eleatics’ doctrine of 
Being The doctrine of Parmemdes had itself become ensnared 
past help in the dichotomies of Zeno. This came to most open 
expression in the treatise of Goigias,^ which declared Being, Knowl- 
edge, and Communication of Knowledge to be impossible There is 
nothing, for both Being, which can be thought neither as eternal 
nor as transitory, neither as one nor as manifold, and Non-being are 
conceptions that are in themselves contradictory. If, however, 
there were anything, it would not be knowable , for that which is 
thought IS always something else than that which actually is, other- 
wise they could not be distinguished Finally, if there were knowl- 
edge, it could not be taught , for every one has only his own ideas, 
and in view of the difference between the thoughts and the signs 
which must be employed in their communication, there is no guar- 
anty of mutual understanding 

This nihilism, to be sure, scarcely claimed to be taken in earnest , 
even the title of the book, mpl <ftva-€(as ^ irepi tov ovtos (Concern- 
ing Nature, or concerning that which is not), aiipears like a 
grotesque farce. The Rhetoiician, trained to formal dexterity, who 
despised all earnest science and pursued only his art of speaking,® 
indulged in the jest of satirising as empty the entire labour of philos- 


1 Plat Thecet 201 E Cf Soph 261 B. 

2 Extracts are found partly in the third chapter of the pseudo- Aristotelian 
treatise De Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia (cf p 30), m part in Sext Emp VII 
65-86 

8 Plat Meno 95 C 
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opliy, and doing this ironically in the style of Zeno’s pinching-mill 
of contradictions But 3 ust the facts that he did this, and that his 
woik found applause, show how among the men who occupied them- 
selves in instiucting the people, and in the circles of scientific 
culture itself, faith in science was becoming lost at ]ust the time 
when the mass of the people was seeking its welfare in it This 
despair of truth is the more comprehensible, as we see how the 
serious scientific investigation of Protagoias attained the same 
lesult 

E Laas, Idcahsmus itnd Positivismus I Berlin, 1880 

■\V Halbfass Die SoicMe des Platon und Anstoteles uber Protagoras. 
Strassb 1882 

Sattig, Hcj P) otagoreische Sensuahsmus (Zeitscbnft ftir Philosophie, vols. 
80-89) 

3 The germ of the doctrine of Pi otagoras is found m liis effort 
to explain the ideas of the human mind psycho-genettcally Insight 
into the oiigiii and development of ideas was absolutely necessary 
foi the practical asjiect of a system of ethics, and particularly for 
the cultivation of rhetoiic. The statements, however, which the 
metaphysicians had occasionally uttered, weie in nowise sufficient 
for the purpose, constructed as they weie fiom general presupposi- 
tions and permeated by them , on the contrary, the observations in 
physiological psychology winch had been made in the more recent 
circles of investigators who weie more given to natural science, 
offered themselves as fit for the purpose Thinking and perceiving 
had been set over against each other from the point of view of 
then relative woith, this determining element now disappeared for 
Protagoras, and so there remained for him only the view of the 
psychological identity of thinking and perceiving, — a view to wlncb 
even those metaphysicians had committed themselves as soon as 
they attempted to explain ideation fiom the woild-piocess (cf § 8) 
In conseq^uence of this he declared that the entiie psychical life con- 
sists only in pel ceptions^ This sensualism was then illustrated by 
the great mass of facts which physiological psychology had assembled 
111 coimection with the teaching of the physicians that were scien- 
tific investigators, and by the numerous theoiies nliich had been 
bi ought foiwaid with special reference to the process of the action 
of tlie senses 

All these, however, had in common the idea that perception rests 
in the last instance upon motion, as does eveiy process by which 
things come to be or occur iii the woild In this even Anaxagoras 


1 Diog Laert IX 61 
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and Empedocles were at one with the Atomists, fiom whose school 
Protagoras, as a native of Ahdeia, had probably gone out This 
agreement extended still farther to the assumption, made on all 
sides, that in perception there was not only a condition of motion 
in the thing to be perceived, but also a like condition in the percip- 
ient organ Whatever view might be taken as to the metaphysical 
essence of that which was there in motion, it seemed to be acknowl- 
edged as undoubted that every peiception presupposed this double 
motion Empedocles had already anticipated the doctrine that the 
inner organic motion advances to meet the outer ^ 

On this foundation ^ the Protagorean theory of knowledge is built 
up It, that IS to say, peiception is the pioduct of these two motions 
directed toward one another, it is obviously something else than the 
perceiving subject, but just as obviously it is something else than the 
object which calls forth the perception Conditioned by both, it is yet 
different fiom both This pregnant discovery is designated as the 
doctrine of the subjectivity of sense-pei ception. 

Nevertheless, in the case of Protagoras this appears with a peculiar 
restriction. Since, like all earlier thinkers, he evidently could not 
assume a consciousness without a corresponding existent content of 
consciousness, he taught that from this double motion there was a two- 
fold lesult viz peiception (atorfliycris) in the man, and content of per- 
ception (to aiadriTov) in the thing Perception is therefore indeed 
the completely adequate knowledge of what is perceived, but no knowl- 
edge of the thing Every perception is then in so far true as, at 
the instant when it arises, there arises also in connection with the 
thing the represented content, as aio-^i^rov, but no perception knows 
the thing itself Consequently every one knows things not as 
they are, but as they are in the moment of perception for him, and 
for him only , and they are in this moment with reference to him 
such as he repiesents them to himself This is the meaning of the 
Protagorean lelativism, according to which things are for every 
individual such as they appear to him , and this he expressed in the 
famous proposition that man is the measuie of all things 

According to this, therefore, every opinion which grows out of per- 
ception IS true, and yet in a certain sense, just for this reason, it is 

^ Whether these two motions were already designated by Piotagoras as active 
and passive (irotoC*' and irda-xov'), as is the case in Plato’s presentation (Thpoet 
166 A), may lemaiii undecided At all events, such anthiopological categoiies m 
the mouth of the Sophist are not surprising 

2 With regard to such preparatory ideas, there is no ground to trace this 
theory of the motions which advance to meet one another, to direct connection 
with Hei aclitus Its Heraclitean element, which Plato very correctly saw, was 
sufficiently maintained by those direct predecessors who reduced all Becoming 
and change to relations of motion 
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also false Jt is valid only foi the one perceiving, and for him e\en 
only at the moment when it arises All universal validity forsakes 
it And since, accoiding to the view of Piotagoras, there is no 
other kind of ideas, and theiefore no other knowledge than jiercep- 
tion, theie is foi human knowledge nothing whatevei that is univer- 
sally valid This view phenomenalism in so fai as it teaches in 
this entiiely definite sense a knowledge of the iihenomenon, limited 
to the individual and to the moment, it is, howevei, scepticism in so 
far as it i ejects all knowledge which transcends that 

How fai Piotagoras himself drew practical consequences from this 
principle that every one’s opinion is true foi himself, we do not 
know Latei Sophists concluded that, according to this, eiior ivould 
not be possible, everything, and again nothing, belongs to everything 
as attribute In particular they concluded that no actual contradic- 
tion IS possible , for since every one talks about the content of his 
perception, different assertions can never ha/e the same object At 
all events, Protagoras refused to make any positive statement con- 
cerning what IS, he spoke not of the actual reality that moves, 
but only of motion, and of the phenomena which it produces for 
perception 

Moieovei, the attempt was now made, whether by Piotagoras him- 
self, or by the Sophistic activity dependent upon him, to trace dif- 
ferences in peiception, and so also in the phenomenon, back to 
differences in this motion It was pi iiici pally the velocity of the 
motion which was considered in this connection, though the form also 
was probably regarded * It is interesting to note further that under 
the concept of perception not only sensations and perceptions, but 
also the sensuous feelings and desires, were subsumed , it is note- 
worthy especially because to these states also an ahrOyrov, a momen- 
tary qualification of the thing which produced the perception, was 
held to correspond The piedieates of agieeableness and desir- 
ability receive in this way the same valuation epistemologically 
as do the predicates of sensuous qualification What appears 
agreeable, useful, and desirable to any one is agreeable, useful, 
and desirable for him The individual state of consciousness is 
here, too, the measure of things, and no other universally valid 
determination of the worth of things exists In this direction 
the Hedonism of Aristippus was developed out of the Piotagorean 
doctiine , we know, teaches Aristippus, not things, but only their 


* iJoubtless we have heie asbeiting itself the development of the Pythagorean 
theory of knowledge out of the Atomistic school, to which this i eduction of the 
r)ualitative to the qiitintitative w’as essential (cf aho\e, § il, e^en though the So- 
phist declined fiom piinciple to cntei into such metaphysical theories as Atomisirk 
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worth for us, and the states {rri6ij) into which they put us These, 
however, are rest and indifference, violent motion and pain, or gentle 
motion and pleasure. Of these only the last is worth striving for 
(cf above, § 7, 9) 

4 Thus all courses of Sophistic thought issued in giving up truth 
as unattainable Socrates, however, needed truth, and on this account 
he believed that it was to be attained if it were honestly sought for. 
Virtue IS knowledge ; and since there must be virtue, there must be 
knowledge also Here for the first time in history the moial con- 
sciousness appears with complete clearness as an epistemological 
postulate Because morality is not possible without knowledge, 
there must be knowledge , and if knowledge is not heie and now 
existent, it must be striven for as the lover seeks for the possession 
of the loved object Science is the yearning, struggling love for 
knowledge, — {fnXoao^ia, philosophy {ci Plat Symp 203 E). 

Out of this conviction grow all the peculiarities of the Socratic ' 
doctrine of science,® and in the first place the bounds within which 
he held knowledge to be necessary and therefore possible. It is 
only a knowledge of the relations of human life that is necessary 
for the ethical life, only for these is a knowing necessary, and 
only for these is man’s knowing faculty adequate Hypotheses as 
to metaphysics and the philosophy of Natiire have nothing to do 
with man’s ethical task, and they are left unconsidered by Socrates, 
so much the rather as he shared the view of the Sophists that it 
was impossible to gain a sure knowledge concerning them. Science 
IS possible only as practical insight, as knowledge of the ethical 
life 

This view was formulated still more sharply by the Sophistic 
successors of Socrates under the influence of his eudsemonistic 
principle Por both Cynics and Cyrenaics science had worth only 
so far as it affords to man the right insight which serves to make 
him happy. With Antisthenes and Diogenes science was prized 
not in itself, but as a means for controlling the desires and for 
knowing man’s natural needs j the Cyrenaics said the causes of 
perception (rot Treiroi-qKOTa rot TrajSrj) are for US as much matters of 
indifference as they are unknowable, knowledge which leads to 
happiness has to do only with our states, which we know with 
certainty. Indifference toward metaphysics and natural science 

I Cf Fr Schleiennacher, Ueber den Werth des Sokrates als Philosophen (Ges 
W 2, pp 287 fE) ^ 

^ [^Wissenschaftslehie Wissenschaft, “scientia,” “science,” has here both 
its subjective and objective sense , knowledge as mental act, and knowledge as 
a body of truth Hence Wissenscha/tslehre means both “ doctrine of science,” 
i.e science of knowledge, and “scientafic doctrine” i.e philosophy.-— Tr J 
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IS wifch Socrates, as Avith the Sophists, the result of eraplowneiit 
with the inner nature of man 

5 It will remain a noteworthy' fact foi all time that a man w lio 
so narrowed for himself the intellectual horizon of scientific reseaich 
as did Socrates, should yet determine ^vithin this the essential 
nature of seienee itself, in a manner so clear and so autlioiitative 
for all the future This achievement was due essentially to his 
opposition to the relativism of the Sophists, — an opposition that was 
a matter both of instinct and of positive conviction They taught 
that there are only opinions (So^at) which hold good foi indniduals 
w'lth psycho-genetic necessity , he, how ev'er, sought a hnovAerJge that 
should be authontalive for all in like mannei j In coiitiast with 
the change and multiplicity of individual ideas he demanded the 
one and abiding which all should acknowledge He sought the 
logical Nature’^ as others had sought the cosmological 

or ethical “Xatuie” (cf § 7, 1), and found it in the concept or 
general notion Here, too, the view propounded was rooted in the 
demand, the theory in the postulate 

The ancient thinkers, also, had had a feeling that the rational 
thinking to which they ow'ed their knowdedge was something essen- 
tially other than the sensuous mode of apprehending the world in 
vogue in everyday life, or than traditional opinion , but they had 
not been able to carry out this distinction in relative worth either 
psychologically or logically Socrates succeeded in this because 
here, too, he defined the thing in question by the work which he 
expected it to perform The idea that is to be more than opinion, 
that IS to serve as knowdedge for all, must be what is common 
in all the particular ideas which have forced themselves upon 
individuals in individual lelations subjectne universal validity is 
to be expected only for the objectively universal Hence, if there is 
to be knowledge, it is to be found only in that in which all par- 
ticular ideas agree. This universal in the object-mattei which 
makes possible the subjective community of ideas is the concept 
(Aoyos), and science [scientific knowledge] is accordingly conceplionnZ 
thinlcing, — abstract thought The universal validity wdnch is 
claimed for knowledge is only possible on condition that the 
scientific concept brings out into relief the common element which 
’s contained in all individual perceptions and opinions 

Hence the goal of all scientific work is the determination of the 
essential natui e of conceptions, — definition The aim of investiga- 
tion is to establish tI IcaaTov dr], what each thing is, and to come to 
ideas of an abiding nature as over against changing opinions 
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This doctrine was in some measure prepared for by the investigations of the 
Sonhists concerning the meaning of words, synonyms, and etymological rela- 
tions In the latter respect, the hypotheses of the bophists in the beginnings of 
the philosophy of language (cf Plato’s Ciatylus) extended to the Question 
whether a natural or only a conventional relation obtains between woroa and 
their meanings (tpivei rj 04ffei) Prodicus, whom Sociates mentions with com- 
mendation, seems to have been specially successful in fixing the meanings of words 

Among the later Sophists the Sociatic demand foi fixed conceptions became 
forthwith fused with the Eleatic metaphysics, and with its postulate of the iden- 
tity of Being with itself Euclid called virtue, or the good, the only Being it 
remains the same, changeless in itself, and only the names by which men call 
It differ Antisthenes, indeed, explained the concept by the definition that it 
is tins which determines the timeless Being of the thing , • but he conceived 
this identity of the existent with itself, raised above all relations, in so bold a 
manner that he thought of every truly existing entity as capable of being defined 
oniy through itself Predication is impossible There are none but analytic 
judgments (cf above. No 1) Accordingly only the composite can have its 
essential elements determined in conceptions , the simple is not to be defined “ 
There is, then, no possibility of understanding the simple by conceptions , it can 
only be exhibited in a sensuous presentation The Cynics came thus from the 
Sociatic doctrine of the conception to a sensualism which recognised as simple 
and original only that which can be grasped with the hands and seen with the 
eyes, and this is the ground of their opposition to Plato 

6 The searching out of conceptions (for his purpose, indeed, only 
ethical conceptions) was accordingly for Socrates the essence of 
science, and this determined in the first place the outer form of his 
philosophising The conception was to be that which is valid for 
all It must then be found in common thinking Socrates is neither 
a solitary hypercritic nor an instructor who teaches ex cathedi a, but 
a man thii sting for the tiuth, as anxious to instinct himself as to 
teach others His philosophy is a philosophy of the dialogue, it 
develops itself in conversation which he was ready to begin with 
every one who would talk with him ® To the ethical conceptions 
which he alone was seeking for, it was indeed easy to find access 
from any object whatever of everyday business The common 
element must be found in the mutual exchange of thoughts, the 
; SiaXoyi<r/i6<! was the way to the Adyos But this conversation ” 
“ncountered many difficulties the inertia of the customary mode 
ot thinking:, the idle desire for innovation, and the paradoxical state- 
ments which weie chaiacteristic of the Sophists, the pride belong 
mg to seeming knowledge and thoughtless imitation Into such a 
condition of things Socrates made his entrance by introducing him- 
self as one eager to leain By skilful questions he drew out the 
views of others, disclosed the defects in these views with remorse- 
less consistency, and finally led the Athenian, proud of his culture, 
into the state of mind where he recognised that insight into one^s 

^ \6yos iiTTli) 6 ri rl ^ iffri SyXuv Diog. Laeit VI 3 
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® This factor united with the influence of Zeno’s dialectic to stamp upon the 
succeeding philosophical literature the form of the dialogue 
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ovm rrjnoiance, is the beffninnu/ of nil Ivovhdqe Whoever 
this test anti still lemained with him nas taken into partneiship 
m a sei ions elfoi t to determine, in common thinking, the essential 
meaning of conceptions. Undertaking the direction of the coiner- 
sation, Sociates bi ought his companion step by step to unfold his 
own thoughts in cleaiei, less contiadictoiy statements, and so caused 
him to bung to dehmte expression what was slumbering in him as 
an impeifect presentiment. He called this his art of mental mid- 
wifeiy, and that preparation for it his irony 
7. The maieulic method has, howevei, still another essential 
meaning. In the process of conveisatioii the common lational 
quality comes to light, to which all paits aie subject in sjnte of 
their diverging opinions The conception is not to be made, it is 
to be found , it is already theie, it requires only to be deliveied fiom 
the envelopes of individual expeiiences and opinions in wliieli it 
lies hidden The proceduie of the Sociatic formation of concejitions 
IS, therefore, epagogic oi inductive it leads to the generic concep- 
tion by the comparison of paiticulai views and individual sensuous 
presentations, it decides every individual question by seeking to 
press forward to determine a general conception This is accom- 
plished by bunging together analogous cases, and by seaiching 
out allied relations The general conception thus gained is then 
emjiloyed to decide the special problem pioposed, and this subordi- 
nation of the particular undei the geneial is thus worked out as the 
fundamental i elation of scientific knowledge 

The inductive method of proceduie as employed by Socrates, 
according to Xenophon and Plato, is, to be sure, still marked by a 
childlike simplicity and imperfection It lacks as yet caution in 
generalisation and methodical circumspection in the formation of 
conceptions The need for the general is so lively that it satisfies 
Itself at once with hastily gatheied material, and the conviction oi 
the determining validity of the conception is so stiong that the 
individual questions proposed are decided foithwith in accoi dance 
with it But however great the gaps may be in the aiguments of 
Socrates, the significance of these arguments is by no means lessened 
His doctiine of induction has its value not for methodology, but for 
logic, and for the theoiy of knowledge It fixes in a way that is 
decisive for all the future that it is the task of science to strive to 
establish general conceptions fiom comparison of facts 
8 While Socrates thus defined the essential nature of science as 
conceptional thought, — thinking in conceptions, — he also fixed the 
bounds within lohich science can be employed tins task is, in his 
opinion, to be fulfilled only within the domain of practical life 
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Science is, as regards its form, the formation of conceptions, and as 
regards its content ethics 

Meanwhile the whole mass of ideas concerning Nature and all the 
connected questions and problems still persist, and though for the most 
part they aie a matter of indifterence for the moial life, neverthe- 
less they cannot be entirely put aside But after Socrates renounced 
the task of attaining insight into such questions thiough conceptions, 
it was all the more possible for him to form an idea of the universe 
that should satisfy his scientifically grounded ethical needs 

So it comes that Socrates puts aside, indeed, all natural science, 
but at the same tune professes a teleological view of Nature, which 
admires the wisdom in the arrangement of the woild, the adaptation 
in things,^ and which, v/here understanding ceases, trusts Piovidence 
in faith With this faith Socrates kept himself as near as possible 
to the religious ideas of his people, and even spoke of a plurality of 
gods, although he indeed inclined to the ethical monotheism which 
was preparing in his time But he did not come forward in such 
matters as a reformer he taught moiahty, and if he expounded his 
own faith, he left that of others untouched. 

Out of this faith, however, grew the conviction with which he 
limited the rationalism of his ethics, — his confidence in the 8ai/i6viov. 
The more he pressed toward clearness of conceptions and complete 
knowledge of ethical relations, and the more true to himself he was 
in this, the less could he hide from himself that man in his limita- 
tion does not completely succeed in this task, that there are condi- 
tions in which knowledge is not sufficient for certain decision, and 
where feeling enters upon its rights Under such conditions Soc- 
lates believed that he heard within himself the daimonion, a coun- 
selling and for the most part warning voice. He thought that in 
this way the gods warned from evil in difficult cases, where his 
knowledge ceased, the man who otherwise served them 

So the wise man of Athens set faith and feeling beside ethical 
science 


1 It IS not probable that Socrates experienced any strong influence from 
Anaxagoras m this respect, for the latter’s teleology relates to the harmony of 
the stellar imiverse, not to human life, while the considerations which are 
ascribed to Socrates, especially by Xenophon, make utility for man the standard 
for admiration of the world Much more closely related to Socratic faith are 
the religious views of the great poets of Athens, especially the tragedians 
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The third, completing period of Greek science harvested the fruit 
of the two preceding developments It appeals essentially as a 
j ccipi ocal intet peneti ation of cosmological and anthi opdlogical bodies oj 
thought. This union appears in but a very slight degree as a neces- 
sity found in the natuie of the case, still less as a demand of the 
time 5 rather, it is in its essentials the work of gieat personalities 
and of the peculiar diiection taken by then knowledge 
The tendency of the time was lathei towaid a piactical utilisa- 
tion of science it was in accoid with this tendency when research 
separated into special investigations on mechanical, physiological, 
rhetoiical, and political problems, and when scientific instiuction 
accommodated itself to the ideas of the ordinary man Not only foi 
the mass of the people, but for scholais as well, geneial questions of 
cosmology had lost the interest which in the beginning was directed 
toward them, and the fact that they were sceptically abandoned 
because of the Sophistic theory of knowledge is nowhere presented 
in the form of renunciation or lamentation 
If, therefore, Greek philosophy turned with renewed force from 
the investigation of human thinking and willing — researches with 
which it had busied itself during the time of the Enlightenment — 
back to the great problems of metajihysics, and leached its greatest 
height along this path, it owes this achievement to the personal 
thirst for knowledge on the part of the three great men who 
brought in this most valuable development of ancient thought, and 
stand as its representatives, — Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle 
The creations of these three heioes of Greek thought differ from the 
doctrines of all their predecessors by reason of then systematic char- 
acter Each of the three gave to the world an all-embracing system 
of science complete in itself Their teachings gained this character, 
on the one hand, through the all-sidedness of then problems, and on 
the other, tliiough the conscious unity in then treatment of them 
While each of the earlier thinkeis had seized upon but a limited 
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circle of questions, and m like mannei had shown liimself infoimed 
only in certain depaitments of actual leality, while especially no 
one had as yet shown inteiest in both physical and psychological 
investigation, these thiee men directed their work in like measure 
to the entiie compass of scienfijk piohlems They biought together 
what expeiience and obseivatiou had won , they examined and coin- 
paied the conceptions iihich had been foimed from these, and they 
brought that which up to this time had been isolated, into fruitful 
union and relation This all-sidedness of their scientific interest 
appears in the compass and varied character of their literary activ- 
ity, and the gieat amount of material elaboiated is in part explained 
only through the vigorous eo-opeiation of their extended schools, in 
which a division of laboiii in accordance with inclination and endow- 
ment was allowed 

But this work thus shaied in common did not result in a mass of 
unrelated mateiial This was guaided against by the fact that each 
of these thiee men undeitook and conducted the luoiking over of the 
entire material of knowledge with a anita oi purpose and method 
derived from the principle which formed hib tundamental thought 
This, indeed, led at more than one point to a one-sided conception, 
and to a kind of violation of individual domains, and theieby to 
the mtei-weaving of problems in ways which do not stand criticism. 
But oil the other hand, just by raeans of the adjustment which must 
take place m this process between the forms of cognition in diffei- 
ent depaitments of knowledge, the formation of metaphysical concep- 
tions was so furthered, abstract thought was so refined and deepened, 
that in the shoit time of scarcely two generations the typical out- 
lines of thiee diffeient conceptions of the looild were worked out. 
Thus the advantages and the disadvantages of philosophical system- 
building appear in like measuie in the case of these men of genius 
who were the first foundeis of systems 

The systematising of knowledge so that it should become an all-in- 
clusive philosophical doctrine was achieved with inci easing success 
by Demociitus, Blato, and Aristotle, and with the last first found 
the foim of an oj panic aiticulation of science into the individual 
disciplines With tins Aiistotle concluded the development of Greek 
philosophy and inaugurated the age of the special sciences 

The course of this development was more particularly this the 
two opposing systems of Democritus and Plato arose from the 
application to cosmological and metaphysical problems, of the prim 
ciples gained through the doctrines of the Sophists and of Socrates , 
from the attempt to reconcile these opposites proceeded the conclud- 
ing doctrine of Aristotle. 
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The essent/al feature m the work of Demoentus and Plato was 
that they used the insight into the tlieoiy of knowledge, gained by 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment, to giotuid metaphysics anew 
Then eoinmon dependenee upon the doctiines of the cosmological 
peiiod and upon the Sophistic teaching, in paiticulai upon the the- 
ory of Piotagoias, stamps upon the tivo doctiines a ceitiin parallel- 
ism and a paitial relationship, — a lelatioiiship the more inteiesting, 
the deeper the contiast between the two in othei lespeets This 
contiast, howevei, is due to the fact that the Sooatic teaching had 
no ettect upon Demoeiitus, while its influence on Plato was decisive, 
hence the ethical lactoi is as prepondeiant in the system ot the latter 
as it IS unimpoi taut in that of the formei Thus in paiallel lines fiom 
the same source developed the malenalism of Demoeiitus and the 
idealism of Plato 

Piom this contiast is explained, too, the diffeience in their ivoik- 
ing The purely theoretical conception of science which pievails 
with Democritus did not suit the age , his school soon disappeaied 
Plato, on the contraiy, whose scientiflc teaching furnished at the 
same time the basis foi a piinciple of life, had the pleasuie of foim- 
ing 111 the Academy an extensive and lasting school But this school, 
the so-called Oldei Academy, following the geneial tendency of the 
time, soon ran out paitly into special investigation, partly into poii- 
iilar moialising 

Out of it rose then the great foim ot Aristotle, the most influential 
thinker that history has seen The powerful concentration with 
which he caused the entiie content of thought in Greek science to 
crystallise about the conception of development {ivrcXix'^ia.) in order 
to adjust the opposition discovered betiveen his two great predeces- 
sors, made him the philosophical teacher of the future, and his system 
the most perfect expression of Greek thought. 

Democritus of Abdcra (about 4G0-3C0) was educated m the scientific asso 
ciation of ins home and by journeys Lasting many years, led the life of a quiet, 
unassuming investigator in his native city during the turmoil of the Sopliistic 
poiiod, and lemamcd far from the noisy activity of Athens He did not impart 
.vny special ability, political or otherwise, by his teaching, but was essentialh 
disposed to theoretical thought, and particularly inclined to the investigation of 
N.ituie With gigantic leaiiimg and comprehensive information he united gre.it 
cleat ness of abstiact thought and apparently a strong inclination to simphfj prob- 
lems schematically The number of his works proves that he stood at the head 
of an extended school, of which some unimportant names are preserved, vet 
iiotliiiig IS moie chaiactcristic of the way in which his age turned aside fiuiii 
lesp.uch that was not mtciesting to it than the indifference with vvhicli his sys- 
tem of the mechanical explanation of Nature was met His doctrine was forced 
into the background for two thousand years by the teleological systems, and 
piolonged its eMstcnce only in the Kpicurean school, while even there it was nut 
understood 

Antiquity honoured neniocritus as a great writer also, and for this reason the 
almost complete loss of liis woiks is all the more to be lamented, .os aside from 
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the numerous titles only very unimportant and in part doubtful fragments are 
extant The most important -writings seem to have been, theoretically, the M^aj 
and Mtifpfts Stijcoo-pos, vepl vov and irepl IBe&v, practically, irepl eiOvuliiji and {nroBri- 
/coi W Kahl (Diedenhofen, 1889) has begun to work through the sources 
which had been collected by \V Burchaid (Slinden, 1830 and 1834) and Lort- 
zing (Berlin, 1873) P Natorp has edited the j&f/ucs ( Leips 1893) 

Cf P Natorp, Foi schungen zur Geschichtp des ErJoenntmssp} oblems xm Alter- 
thum (Berlin, 1884), G Hart, Zwi Seelen- xind Erkenntnisslehre des Bemolnt 
(Leips 1886) 

Plato of Athens (427-347), of distinguished family, had most successfully 
assimilated the artistic and scientific culture of his time when the personality of 
Sociates made so decisive an impression upon him that he abandoned his at- 
tempts at poetry and devoted himself entirely to the society of the master He 
was his tiuest and most intelligent, and yet at the same time his most indepen- 
dent disciple The execution of Socrates occasioned his acceptance of Euclid’s 
invitation to Megara , then he journeyed to Gyrene and Egypt, returned for a 
time to Athens, and here began to teach through his writings, and perhaps also 
orally About 390 we find him in Magna Grsecia and Sicily, wheie he became 
connected with the Pythagoreans and took part also m political action This 
brought him into serious danger at the court of the ruler of Syracuse, the elder 
Dionysius, whom he sought to influence with the help of his friend Dion , he 
was delivered as prisonei of war to the Spartans and ransomed only by the help 
of a friend This attempt at practical politics in Sicily was twice repeated later 
(367 and 361), but always with unfortunate results 

After the first Sicilian journey, he founded his school in the grove Akademos, 
and soon united about him a great number of prominent men for the purpose 
of common scientific work Yet the bond of this society was to be sought still 
more in a friendship based upon community of ethical ideals His teaching 
activity at the beginning had, like that of Sociates, that character of a common 
search for truth which finds expression in the dialogue It was not until his 
old age that it took on more the form of the didactic lecture 

This life finds its aesthetic and literary embodiment in Plato’s looj in which 
the process itself of philosophising is set forth with dramatic vividness and 
plastic portraiture of personalities and their views of life As works of art, the 
Symposium and the Phaedo are most successful , the grandest impression of 
the system, as a whole, is afforded by the Eepublic With the exception of the 
Apology of Socrates, the form is everywhere that of the dialogue Yet the 
artistic treatment suffers in Plato’s old age, and the dialogue remains only as 
the schematic setting of a lecture, as in the Txmoeiis *and the Laws For the 
most part, Socrates leads the conversation, and it is into his mouth that Plato 
puts his own decision when he comes to one Exceptions to this are not found 
until in the latest writings 

The mode of presentation is also on the whole more artistic than scientific It 
exhibits extreme vividness and plasticity of imagination in perfect language, but 
no strictness in separating problems or in methodical investigation The con- 
tents of any individual dialogue is to be designated only by the prominent sub- 
ject of inquiry Wliere abstract presentation is not possible or not in place 
Plato takes to his aid the so-called myths, allegorical presentations which utilise 
motives from fables and tales of the gods in free, poetic form 

The transmission of his works is only m part certain, and it is just as doubtful 
m what order they originated and what relation they bear to one another 

The following are among the most important names of those who have worked 
over these questions since Schleiermacher in his translation (Berlin, 1804 ff) 
gave an impulse in that direction J Socher (Munich, 1820), C Fr Hermann 


1 Translated into German by Hier Muller, with introductions by K Steinhart 
8 vols Leips 1850-1866 As ninth volume of the series Platoii's Leben, by 
K Steinhart Leips 1873 [English by Jowett, third ed 6 vols Oxford, 
1893 ] Among more recent editions, in which the paging of that of Stephanus 
(Paris, 1678), employed in citations, is always repeated, are to be noted those 
of J Bekker (Berlin, 1816 f.), Stallbaum (Leips 1850), Schneider and 
Hirschig (Pans Didot, 1846 ff ), M Schauz (Leips 1875 ff.). 
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(Heidelberg, 1839), E Zeller (TUbingen, 1830), Fr Suckow (Berlin, 1855), 
Fr Suseinihl (Berlin, 1835-50), E Munk (Beilin, 1880), Fr Ueben^eg (Vienna, 
1801), K .Schaarsclimidt (Bonn, 1800), H Bonitz (Berlin, 1876), G 'Jeich- 
inlillei (Gotha, 1870, Leipsic, 1879, Breslau, 1881), A Krobn (Halle, 1878), VT 
Dittenberger (in Hermes, 1881), H Siebeck (I reiburg i B 1889) [H .Jack- 
Bon in Jour Phil , X , XI , and XIII , Arclier-Hind’s editions of Phvdo and 
Timmts, reviewed critically by P Sliorey in Am Jour P/iHof , IX and X ] 

[On Plato’s philosophy, in addition to the above, W Pater, Plato and Platon- 
ism (Lond and N Y 1891) , .1 ilartineau, in Typis of Ethical 'Jheoru (Lond 
and N Y 1880), also in Essays, Art Plato in Enc Bnt , by L Campbell , R E 
Nettlesliip, The Theory of Education in P's Pep , in Hellenicc, J S JIill in 
Essays and Discussions ] 

The writings which are considered genuinely Platonic are (a) youthful works, 
which scarcely go beyond the Socratic standpoint Apology, Onto, Euthyphro, 
Lysis, Laches (perhaps also Charmides, Jlippias 2Iinor, and Alcibiades, I ) , 
(5) writings to establish his position with regard to the Sophistic doctrines 
Protagoras, Oorgias, Euthydemus, Cratylus, SJeno, Iheaitctus, (c) main works 
intended to present his own doctrine Phadrus, Symposium, Phwdo, Philebus, 
and the Pepublir, whose working out, begun early and completed in successive 
strata, as it were, extended into the last years of the Philosopher’s life , (d) the 
writings of his old age Timo’us, the Laws, and the fragment of Critias Among 
the doubtful writings the most important are the Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides These probably did not originate with Plato, but with men of his 
school who weie closely related with the Eleatic dialectic and enstic Tlie first 
two are by the same author 

Cf H V Stein, Sieben Bather zur Geschichte des Platonismus (Gottingen, 
1801 ft), G Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates (Lond 1865), 
A E Chei^net, La meet les cents dc P/aton (Pans, 187.3), E Ileitz, (0 Muller's 
Gesch der gnech Lit , 2 Aufl , II. 2, 148-235) 

Plato’s school IS called the Academy, and the time of its development, which 
reaches to the end of ancient thought, and which was aided by the continued 
possession of the academic grove and the gymnasium existing there, is usually 
divided into three or five periods (1) the Older Academy, Plato’s most imme- 
diate circle of schn1a,rs and the succeeding generations, extending to about 200 
H c , (2) the Middle Academy, which took a sceptical direction, and in which 
an older school of Arcesilaus and a younger school of Cameades (about ICO) are 
distinguished , (.3) the New Academy, which wuth Philo of Larissa (about 100) 
turned back to the old dogmatism, and with Antiochus of Ascalon (about twentj- 
hve years later) turned into the paths of Eclecticism Concerning the two (or 
four) later forms cf Part II ch 1 Later the Keo-Platonic school took posses- 
sion of the Academy Cf Part II ch 2 

To the Older Academy belonged men of great erudition and honourable per- 
sonality 3’he heads of the school were Speusippus, the nephew of Plato, 
Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Polemo and Crates of Athens , beside these, 
Philip of Opus and Heracleides from Pontic Heiaclea are to be mentioned 
among the older, and Grantor among the jounger members Less closely 
related with the school were the astronomers Eudoscus of Cnidos and the 
Pythagorean Archytas of Tarentum R Heinze, Xenocrates (Leips 1892) 

Aristotle of Stagira towers far above all his associates in the Academy 
(384-322) As son of a Macedonian physician, he brought with him an inclina- 
tion tovvard medical and natural science, when, at eighteen jears of age, he 
entered the Academy, in which as literary supporter and also as teacher, at first 
of rhetoric, he early played a comparatively independent part without acting 
contnaiy to a feeling of rev'erent subordination to the master, bj so doing 
It was not until after Plato’s death that he separated himself externally from the 
Academy, visiting, with Xenocrates, his friend Hermias, the ruler of Atameus and 
Assiis in Mysia, whose rel.itive Pjthias he afterwards married After an appar- 
ently transient Slav at Athens and Mitvlene, ho undertook, at the wish of Philip 
of Macedon, the education of the latter’s son Alexander, and conducted it for 
about three years with the {jreatest results After this, he lived for some 3 ear» 
in h’s native city, pursuing scientific studies with his friend 'Iheophrastus, and 
together with him, in the jear 335, founded in Athens his own school, which 
had Its seat in the Lyceum, and (probably on account of its shady walks) was 
called the Peripatetic School 
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After twelve years of the greatest activity, he left Athens on account of 
political disturbances and went to Chalcis, where he died in the following year, 
of a disea'se of the stomach Cf A Stahr, u4ristotcZin, I (Halle, 18j0) 

Of the results of the extraordinarily cotnpiehensive literary activity of Aris- 
totle only the smallest part, but the most important part from the point of view 
of science, is extant The dialogues published by himself, which in the eyes of 
the ancients placed him on a level with Plato as an author also, aie lost with the 
exception of a few fragments, and so also are the great compilations winch with 
the aid of his scholars he prepaied for the different branches of scientific knowl- 
edge Only his scientific didactic wi itings, which weie designed as text-books 
to be made the foundation of lectures in the Lyceum, are extant The plan of 
execution in his works varies greatly , in many places there are only sketchy 
notes, in others complete elaborations , theie are also different revisions of the 
same sketch, and it is probable that supplementary matter by different scholars 
has been inserted in the gaps of the manusciipts Since the first complete edi 
tion prepared in ancient times (as it appears, on the occasion of a new discovery 
of original manuscripts) by Andronicus of Rhodes (60-50 no) did not separate 
these parts, many critical questions are still afloat concerning it 

Cf A Sta\\v, Aiistotelia, 11 (Leips 1832), V Rose (Berlin, 1854), H Bonitz 
(Vienna, 1862 ff ), J Bernays (Berlin, 1863), E Heitz (Leips 1865 and in the 
second ed of 0 MUller’s Gesch der gnech Lit, II 2, 236-321), E Vahlen 
(Vienna, 1870 ff ) 

This text-book collection,^ as it were, is arranged in the following manner 
(a) Logical treatises the Categories, on the Pioposition, on Interpretation, 
the Analytics, the Topics including the book on the Fallacies — brought together 
by the school as ^^Oiganon" , (6) Theoretical Philosophy Fundamental Science 
{Metaphysics), the Physics, the History of Animals, and the Psychology , to the 
three last are attached a number of separate treatises , (c) Practical Philosophy 
the Ethics in the Nicomachean and Eudemian editions and the Politics (which 
likewise is not complete) , (d) Poietical or Poetical Philosophy the Bhetonc 
and the Poetic 

Fr Biese, Die Philosophic des Anstoteles (2 vols, Berlin, 1836-42), A 
Rosmini-Serbati, Aristotele Exposto ed Esaminato (Torino, 1858), G H Lewes, 
Aristotle, a Chapter from the History of Science (Lond 1864) , 6 Grote, 
Aristotle (published from his literary remains, Lond 1872) 

[Trans of the Psychology by E Wallace (Camb 1882) , of the Ethics, by 
Peters (Lond 1881), Welldon (Lond and NY), Williams (Lond 1876), Chase 
(Lond 1877), Hatch (Lond 1879), of the Poetics, by Wharton (Camb 1883) , of 
the Politics, by Welldon (Camb 1888), Jowett (2 vols , Oxford, 1885-88) , of 
the Rhetoric, by Welldon (Lond and N Y 1886); alsotr of all of the above and 
of the Metaphysics, Organon, and History of Animals in the Bohn Library 
Editions of the Politics with valuable introduction by Newman (Oxfoid, 1887, 
2 vols.) , of the Ethics, by A Grant Cf also Art in Enc Bnt , Ai istotle by 
A Giant, T H Green in IVorfcs, A C Bradley, A’s Theory of the State, m 
Hellenica E Wallace, Outlines of A 's Phil is convenient for the student ] 


§ 9 Metaphysics groTinded anew in Epistemology and Ethics. 

The great systematisers of Greek science exercised a swift but 
just criticism upon the Sophistic doctrine. They saw at once that 
among the doctrines of the Sophists but a single one possessed the 
worth of lasting validity and scientific fruitfulness — the perception 
theory of Protagoras 


1 Of the newer editions, that of the Berlin Academy (J Bekker, Brandis, 
Rose, TJsener, Bonitz), 5 vols, Berlin, 1831-70, is made the basis of citations 
The Parisian edition (Didot) is also to be noticed (Dfabiier, Bussemaker, Heitz) 
6 vols , Pans, 1848-74 
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1 This, therefoip, became the starting-point for Democritus and 
foi Plato , and both adopted it m ordei to tianseend it and attack 
tlie consequences which the Sophist had drawn fiom it Both admit 
that peiception, as being itself only a piodiiet of a natuial piocess, 
can be the knowledge of something only which likeu ise arises and 
passes away as transitory product of the same natural process 
Perception then gives only opinion (S6$a) , it teaches iihat appears 
111 and ioi human view (called vofiw in Democritus with a genuine 
Sophistic mode of expiession), not what tndy or really (eVejj with 
Demociitus, optws with Plato) is 

For Piotagoras, who regarded jierception as the only source of 
knowledge, there was consequently no knowledge of what is That 
he took the faither step of denying Being altogether and declaring 
the objects of peiception to be the sole reality, behind which theie 
IS no Being to be sought for, — this “positivist” conclusion is not 
to be demonstrated in his case : the doctiine of “nihilism ” (“theie 
IS no Being ”) is expressly ascribed by tradition only to Gorgias 

If, neveitheless, fiom any grounds whatever, a universally valid 
knowledge (yvrjaii) yvmfir) With Democritus, iTnaryfir} with Plato) was 
to be again set over against opinions, the sensualism of Protagoras 
must be abandoned and the position of the old metaphysicians, who 
distinguished thought (Siavoia), as a higher and better knowledge, 
from perception, must be taken again (of § 6) Thus Democritus 
and Plato both m like mannei transcend Protagoras by acknowledg- 
ing the relativity of perception, and looking to “thought” again for 
knowledge of what truly is Both are outspoken rationalists * 

2 This new metaphysical rationalism is yet distinguished from 
the oldei lationalism of the cosmological period, not only by its 
broadei psychological basis, which it owed to the Protagoiean 
analj^sis of perception, but also in consequence of this, bj’ aiiothei 
valuation of peiception dself fiom the standpoint of the theoiy of 
knoioledge The earlier metaphysicians, where they could not fit 
the contents of perception into their conceptional idea of the woild, 
had simply rejected them as deceit and illusion Now this illusion 
had been explained (b^ Piotagoias), but in such a way that while 
suirendeiing its universal validity the content of perception might 
yet claim at least the value of a transient and relative leality 

This, in connection with the fact that scientific knowledge was 


^ Cf Sext Emp Ailv Math VIII 60 Tlie doctrine of Denmciitus vitli 
regaid to “eenmne ” knowledge is ino!,t shaiph fornmlatcd in SeM I inji Idi 
Math \'II 1 W Plato’s, attack upon the I’lotagorean sensualism i- found iiriii 
cipally in the Thfia’Mut, lus positive rationalistic attitude in tlie P/nvdrtts, Si/m- 
posium, Jtepuhlic, and Phcedo 
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directed toward the abiding “true” Being, led to a division in ths 
conception ofieality, and with this the fundamental need of explana- 
tory thought came to cleai, explicit consciousness, — a need which 
unconsciously lay at the basis of the beginnings of science To the 
two kinds of knowledge — so Bemociitus and Plato taught — cor- 
respond two diferent kinds of leality to perception a changing, 
relative, tiansient leality oi actuality , to thought a reality homo- 
geneous, absolute and abiding For the former Democritus seems 
to have introduced the expiession phenomena, Plato designates it 
as the woild of geneiation, yevea-is the other kind of reality Democ- 
ritus calls Ttt cTcjj ovTtt , Plato, TO ovT<05 ov or ova-La [that which really 
IS, or essence] 

In this way perception and opinion gain a correctness which is 
analogous to that of scientific thought Perception cognises chang- 
ing reality as thought cognises abiding reality To the two modes 
of cognition correspond two domains of reality.^ 

But between these two domains there exists for this reason the 
same relation, as regaids their respective values, as obtains between 
the two kinds of cognition By as much as thought, the universally 
valid act of consciousness, is above perception, the knowledge valid 
only for individuals and for the particular, by so much is the true 
Being higher, purer, more primitive, raised above the lower actuality 
of phenomena and the changing processes and events among them 
This relation was especially emphasised and carried out by Plato 
for reasons hereafter to be unfolded But it appears also with Democ- 
ritus, not only in his theory of knowledge, but also in his ethics. 

In this way the two metaphysicians agree with the result which 
the Pythagoreans (cf § 5, 7, and § 6, 1) had likewise won from 
their premises, viz the distinction of a higher and lower kind of 
reality. Nevertheless, in the presence of this similarity we are not 
to think of a dependence , in nowise in the case of Democritus, 
who was a complete stranger to the astronomical view of the Pythag- 
oreans, and scarcely in the case of Plato, who indeed later adopted 
the astronomical theory, but whose idea of the higher reality (the 
doctrine of Ideas) has an entirely diffeient content. The case 
rather is that the common, fundamental motive which came from 
the conception of Being propounded by Parmenides, led in these 
three quite different forms to the division of the world into a 
sphere of higher and one of lower reality. 

3 The pragmatic parallelism in the motives of the two opposed 
•lystems of Democritus and Plato reaches a step farther, although 


1 Best formulated m Plat , Tim 27 D fE , especially 29 C. 
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but a shoit step To the world of peiception belong, without doubt, 
the specific qualities of the senses, foi these disclose then relativity 
in the fact tliat the same thing appeals diffeiently to different senses 
But aftei we have absti acted these qualities, that winch remains as 
an object for the knowledge of the tiuly actual, is piimaiily the 
form which things have, and both thinkeis designated .is tlie true 
essential natuie of things the puie/oim (iScai) 

But it almost seems as though heie they had nothing in common 
but the name, striking as this fact is, foi if Demociitus undei stood 
by the iBeai, which he also called his .atom-ioi ms, while 

Plato iindeistood by his tSmi oi etBrj the conceptions coiiesponding 
to logical sjiecies (Gattuvqsbegiiffe), tlien the apparentlj' like state- 
ment that the tiuly existent consists in “foims” has a completely 
diffeient meaning in the two authors Foi this leason w'e must 
here, too, leinain in doubt as to whether we should see a paiallel 
dependence upon Pythayoreanism, wdiich, to be suie, had pieviously 
found the essence of things in mathematical foi ms, and whose influ- 
ence upon the two thinkeis may be assumed without encounteiing 
any difficulties in the assumption itself At all events, how'evpi, if 
a common suggestion was piesent, it led to quite diffeient results in 
the two systems before us, and though in both of them know ledge 
of mathematical lehations stands in very close relation to knowledge 
of tiue leality, these leUtions aie yet completely diffeient with the 
respective thinkeis 

4 The lelationship thus fai unfolded betiveen the two rational- 
istic systems changes now suddenly to a sha.ip opposition as soon as 
we consider the motives fiom which the tw'o thinkeis transcended 
the Protagoiean sensualism and relativism, and observe also the 
consequences which result therefrom ?Ieie the circumstance be- 
comes of decisive importance, that Plato teas the disciple of Socrates, 
while Democritus experienced not even the slightest influence fiom 
the gieat Athenian sage 

With Democritus the demand which drives him to tianscend the 
position of Protagoras giow's solely out of his theoretical need and 
develops accoiding to his peisonal nature, — the demand, namely, 
that theie is a knowledge, .and that this, if it is not to be found in 
perception, must be sought for in thought , the investigator of Nat- 
ure believes, as against .all the Sophistic teaching, in the possibilitj 
of a theory that shall explain phenomena I’lato, on the eontiarj , 
sets out w'lth his postulate of the Socratic conception of Mitue 
Virtue IS to be gained only through right knowledge, knowledge, 
however, is cognition of the true Being if, then, this is not to Ik* 
found in perception, it must be sought for through thought Foi 
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Plato philosophy grows, according to the Socratic principle,^ out of 
the ethical need But while the Sophistic friends of Socrates were 
endeavouring to give to the knowledge that constituted virtue some 
object in the form of a general life-purpose, the good, pleasure, etc , 
Plato wins his metaphysical position with one stroke, by drawing 
the inference that this knowledge in which virtue is to consist must 
be the cognition of what is truly real, the ouo-ta, — as opposed to 
ojiinions which i elate to the relative. In his case the knowledge 
in which virtue is to consist demands a metaphysics 
Heie, then, the ways are already parting Knowledge of the 
truly real was for Democritus, as for the old metaphysicians, 
essentially an idea of the unchangeably abiding Being, but an idea 
by means of which it should be possible to understand the 
derivative form of leality which is cognised in perception His 
rationalism amounted to an explanation of phenonieiin, to be gained 
thiough thought, it was essentially theoietical latioiidlism Por 
Plato, on the contiaiy, knowledge of the truly real had its ethical 
purpose within itself , this knowledge was to constitute virtue, and 
hence it had no othei i elation to the world given through per- 
ception than that of sharply defining its limits True Being has 
for Democritus the theoretical value of explaining phenomena; for 
Plato, the piactical value of being the object of that knowledge 
which constitutes virtue His doctrine is, as regards its original 
piinciple, essentially ethical lationalism 
Democritus, therefore, persevered in the Avoik undertaken in the 
school of Abdeia, — the construction of a metaphysics of Hatuie. 
With the help of the Sophistic psychology he developed Atomism 
to a comprehensive system Like Leucippus, he regaided empty 
space and the atoms moving in it as the tms reality He then 
attempted not only to explain from the motion of these atoms 
all qualitative phenomena of the corporeal Avorld as quantitative 
phenomena, but also to explain from these motions all mental 
activities, including that knowing activity which is directed 
toward true Being Thus he created the system of niatei lalism 
Plato, however, Avas led to the entirely opposite result by his 
attachment to the Socratic doctrme, which proved to be of decisive 
importance for his conception of the essential nature of science 
5 Sociates had taught that knoAvledge consists in qenei al concep- 
tions If, hoAvever, this knowledge, in contrast Avith opinions, was 
to be knowledge of Avhat truly, actually is, there must belong to the 
content of these conceptions that higher Being, that tiue essential 


1 Set forth most clearly in the ilfeno, 96 fE. 
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reality which, it was lield, could be grasped onl} b} thought, in 
contrast with perception. The “foims” of true reality, knowledge 
of w'hich constitutes Mitue, are the species oi rhsu concpjilt {GaUunrft- 
hegriffe), uSr} With tins consideration, the Vlatomc conception of 
the “Idea” first gams its complete determination 

So undeistood, Plato’s doctrine of Ideas presents itself as the 
summit of Greek philosoph 3 ’ In it are combined all the difieient 
lines of thought whieh had been diieeted toiiaid the physical, the 
ethical, the logical hist piinciple {apxr'i oi <f>vai<!) The Platonic 
Idea, the species oi class-concept, is fiistly^ the abiding Heing in the 
change of phenomena, secondly', the object of knowledge in the 
change of opinion*! , thirdly the true end in the change of desiies 

But this ovtTvoL) liom the natuie of its definition, is not to be found 
within the spheie of w'hat may be perceived, and ever^'thing cor- 
poieal IS capable of being perceived The Ideas are then something 
essentially different fiom the corporeal world True leality is 
ineorpoieal The division in the conception of realitj’ takes on 
accoidinglj' a fixed foim , the lowei reality of natural processes or 
generation (yeVcffts), which forms the object of perception, is the 
coipoieal woild, the higher reality of Being, w'hich thought knows, 
is the incorporeal, the immateiial wmrld, roros roiyros Thus the 
Platonic system becomes immaienalism, or, as we call it after the 
meaning given by him to the word “Idea,” Idealism 

0 In the Platonic system, accordingly, we find perhaps the most 
extensive intei weaving and complication of problems which historj’’ 
has seen The doctrine of Democritus, on the contrarj”^, is ruled 
thioughout by the one interest of explaming Xature However 
rich the lesults wdiich this latter doctiine might achieve for this 
its proper end, — results which could be taken up again in a later, 
similaily disposed condition of thought, and then first unfold their 
W'hole fruitfulness, — at first the other doctrine must suipass this, 
all the more in piopoition as it satisfied all needs of the time and 
united wuthiii itself the entire product of earliei thought More 
points of attack for immanent ciiticism are perhaps offered bj the 
Platonic sj stem than hy that of Democritus , but for Greek thought 
the lattei was a i elapse into the cosmology of the first period, and 
it was Plato’s doctrine that must become the system of the future 

§ 10 The System of Matenalism 

The systematic character of the doctiine of Democritus consists 
in the w*ay in which he earned through in all departments of his 
woik the fundamental thought, that scientific theory must so far 
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gam knowledge of the true reality, le of the atoms and theii 
motions m space, as to be able to explain from them the leality 
which appeals in phenomena, as this presents itself m perception 
There is eveiy indication (even the titles of his books would show 
this) that Demociitus took up this task by means of investigations 
covering the entiie compass of the objects of experience, and in this 
connection devoted himself with as great an interest to the psy- 
chological as to the physical problems So much the more must we 
regret that the greater part of his teachings has been lost, and 
that what is preseived, in connection with accounts of others, 
peimits only a hypothetical reconstruction of the main conceptions 
of his great work, a reconstruction which must always remain 
defective and uncertain 

1 It must be assumed iii the first place that Democritus was 
fully conscious of this task of science, viz. that of explaining the 
world of experience through conceptions of the true reality. That 
which the Atomists regaid as the Existent, viz space and the par- 
ticles whirring in it, has no value except for theoretical purposes. 
It IS only thought in older to make intelligible what is perceived; 
but for this reason the problem is so to think the truly real that 
it may explain the real which appears in phenomena, that at the 
same tune this latter reality may “remain preserved”^ as some- 
thing that “ is ” in a derived sense, and that the truth which inheres 
in it may remain recognised Hence Democritus knew very well 
that thought also must seek the truth in perception, and win it out 
of perception ® His rationalism is far removed from bemg in con- 
tradiction with experience, or even from being strange to experience 
Thought has to infer from perception that by means of which the 
latter is explained. The motive which lay at the foundation of 
the mediating attempts following the Eleatic paradox of acosmism 
became with Democritus the clearly recognised principle of meta- 
physics and natural science Yet unfortunately nothing is now 
known as to how he carried out in detail the methodical relation 
between the two modes of cognition, and how the process by which 
knowledge grows out of perception m the particular instance was 
thought by him 

More particularly, the theoretical explanation which Democritus 


1 The very happy expression for this is 5(ocrc&f«j» t4 ^aivt/ieva Cf also Arist 
Gen et Coi r I 832, 6 a 

Hence, the expressions in which he recognised the truth in the phenome- 
non , e g Arist Be An. I 2, 404 a 27, and the like. To attempt, however, to 
construe out of this a “ sensualism ” of Democntus, as has been attempted by 
E Johnson (Plauen, 1868), contradicts completely the accounts with regard to 
his attitude toward Protagoras. 
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gave for the eontents of peiception consists, as with Leucippus, in 
tlie reduction of all phenomena to the mechanics of atoms. WJiat 
appeals in perception as qualitatively detei mined, and also as in- 
volved in qualitative change (dXAoiou/icynoj'), exists “in tiuth” only 
as a quantitative relation of the atoms, of then oidei, and their 
motion Tne task of science is then to reduce all qualitative to 
quantitative legations, and to show in detail what quantitative lel.i- 
tions of the absolute leality pioduce the qualitative chaiactciistics 
of the leality which appeals in phenomena Thus, the piejudice in 
favoui of what may he peiceived or imaged {anschnnhch), as if spatial 
form and motion were something simplei, moie cominehensible in 
themselves, and less of a pioblem than qualitative charactei and 
alteiation, is made the piinciple for the theoretical explanation of 
the woild 

Since this piinciple is ap^ilied with complete systematic rigoui 
to the whole of expeiience. Atomism regaids the psytlucal life with 
all its essential elements and values as also a phenomenon, and the 
foim and motion of the atoms which constitute the tiue Being of 
this phenomenon must be stated by the explanatory theory I'lius 
matter in its form and motion is legaided as that which alone is 
truly real, and the entire mental oi spiiitual life as the derived, 
phenomenal reality With this the system of Democritus fiist 
assumes the charactei of conscious, outspoken mate) lalism 

2 In the propeily p/«/sjca^ doctiines, the teaching of Demociitus 
presents, theiefoie, no change in principle as compaied with that of 
Leucippus, though theie is a great enrichment by caieful detailed 
investigation He emphasised still more shaiply than his predeces- 
sor, where possible, the thought of the mechanical necessity {avdyKt]^ 
which he also occasionally called Aoyos), in accoi dance with which 
all occurrence oi change whatever takes place, and fuithei defined 
this thought as involving that no opeiation of atoms upon one 
anothei is possible except thiough impact, thiough immediate con- 
tact, and fuithei, that this operation consists onl}^ in the change of 
the state of motion of the atoms which aie also unchangeable as 
legaids their form 

The atom itself as that which “is,” in the piopei sense of the 
word, has accoi dingl^'^ only the chaiacteiistics oi abstiiet coipoie- 
ality, VIZ the filling of a limited space, and the quality of being 
111 motion in the void Although all aie imjieiceptibly small, they 
yet exhibit an endless vaiiety of forms (iSiai or a-xypaTu) To form, 
which constitutes the piopor fundamental dilfeience in the atoms, 
belongs in a certain sense also size, yet it is to be observed that 
the same steieometrical foim, eg the sphere, may appear in diffeient 
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sizes The larger the atom, the greater its mass , for the essential 
quality of what is, is indeed materiality, space-claiming For this 
reason Democritus asserted weight or lightness to be a function of 
size,* evidently yielding to the mechanical analogies of daily life 
In connection with these terms (jSapu and koS<^ov), howevei, we are 
not to think of the falling motion, but solely of the degree of mechanic 
cal movahility or of inertia^ Hence it was also his opinion that as 
the atom-complexes whirled about, the lighter parts weie forced out- 
ward, while the more inert with their inferior mobility weie gath- 
ered in the middle 

The same properties communicate themselves as metaphysical 
qualities to things which are composed of atoms The form and 
size of things is produced by the simple summation of the form and 
size of the component atoms , though in this case, the inertia is not 
dependent solely upon the sum total of the magnitudes of the atoms, 
but upon the greatei or less amount of empty space that remains 
between the individual particles when they are grouped together. 
The inertia depends therefore upon the less or greater degree of 
density And since the ease with which particles may be displaced 
with reference to one another depends upon this interruption of the 
mass by empty space, the propeities of haidness and softness belong 
also to the true reality that is known by thought 

All other propeities, however, belong to things not in them- 
selves, but only in so far as motions proceeding from things act 
upon the organs of perception , they are “ states of perception as it 
IS in process of qualitative change ” But these states are also 
conditioned throughout by the things in which the perceived prop- 
erties appear, and here the arrangement and the situation which the 
atoms have taken with reference to each other in the process of 
composition are of principal importance ® 

While, then, foim, size, ineitia, density, and hardness are properties 
of things irer}, i e in truth, all that is perceived in them by the indi- 
vidual senses as colour, sound, smell, taste, exists only voyMOv Oiati, 
le m the phenomenon This doctrine, when taken up anew in the 
philosophy ot the Renaissance (cf Part IV ch 2) and later, was 

1 As the most extensive exposition for this and for the following topic The- 
ophr De Sens 61 ff (Dox D 516) is to be compared 

2 It IS scarcely to be decided now whether the motion of their own, which 
Atomism ascribed to all the atoms as primitive and causeless, was thought ol 
by Democritus as conditioned already by the size or mass, so that the greater 
had, even fiom the beginnins, possessed less velocity At all events, these 
determinations held good for him within the sphere of the mechanical operation 
of the atoms on one another What is larger can he pushed with greater diffi- 
culty , what IS smaller can he pushed more easily 

Pf Arist Gen. et Oorr. I 2, 316 h 6. 
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tlesignaled as distingmslung between tbc primary and secondary 
qualities of things, and it is desiiable to intioduce tins expression 
here, since it coriesponds througliout to the inetaphj'sical and episte- 
mological sense in which Demociitiis made the Protagoreaii doctrine 
useful foi his own puipose. While the Sophist would make all 
piopeities secondary and relative, Democritus admitted this only for 
the qualities perceived by special senses, and set ovei against these 
the quantitative determinations as primaiy and absolute He there- 
foie designated also as “genuine knowledge” the insight into the 
piimary qualities to be won through thought, while, on the contrarj”, 
perception Minch is directed toward the secondary qualities he 
termed “ obscure knowledge ” (yv^fritj — aKori-q ypw/ti?) 

3 The secondary qualities appeal accordingly as dependent 
upon the piimaiy , they are not, however, dependent upon these 
alone, but lather upon the action of these upon the percipient 
agent But in the atomistic system that which peiceives, the mivd 
or soul, ean consist only of atoms To be more explicit, it consists, 
accoiding to Democritus, of the same atoms which constitute also 
tlie essence of fire namely, the finest, smoothest, and most mobile 
These are indeed scattered also through the u hole world, and in so 
far animals, plants, and other things may be legarded as animate, as 
having souls, but they are united in largest numbeis in the human 
body, M'heie in life a fire-atom is placed between every two atoms of 
other soits, and where they are held together by breathing 

UlJon this presupposition, then, analogous, as we see, to the older 
systems, Democritus built up his explanation of phenomena from 
the true essence of things That is, perception, and with it the 
secondary qualities, arises from the action of things upon the fire- 
atoms of the soul The reality which appeals is a necessary result 
of the true leality 

In carrying out this doctrine Democritus took up and refined tlie 
theoi les of perception advanced by his predecessors The efiiuxes 
(cf above, § 6, 3) which proceed from things to set in motion the 
organs and tluough them the fii e-atoms, he called images (aSwAa), 
and regarded them as infinitely small copies of the things Then 
impression upon the fire-atoms is perception, and the similarity 
betw^een the content of this perception and its object was held to be 
secured thereby Since impact and piessure aie the essence of all 
the mechanics of the atoms, touch is regarded as the most primitive 
sense Tlie special organs, on the contrary, w eie regarded as capable 
of leceiving only such images as corresponded to their ow’n foima- 
tion and motion, and this theory of the specific energy of the sense 
organs was w orked out very acutely by Democritus From this it 
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followed also that in case there were things whose, effluxes could 
not act upon any one of the organs, these would remain imperceptible 
for the ordinary man, and for these perhaps “ other senses ” might 
be accessible 

This tlieay of images appeared very plausible to ancient thought 
It brought to definite expression, and indeed to a certain extent 
explained, the mode of representing things which is still common 
for the ordinary consciousness, as if our perceptions were “ copies ” 
of things existing outside of us. If one did not ask further how 
things should come to send out such miniature likenesses of them- 
selves into the world, he might think that he understood, by means 
of this theory, how our “impressions” can resemble things with- 
out For this reason this theory at once attained the predommance 
in physiological psychology, and retained its position until after the 
beginnings of modern philosophy, where it was defended by Locke. 

Its significance, however, for the conceptions in the system of 
Democritus, lies in this, that it was legarded as describing that 
motion of the atoms m which perception consists It remamed 
hidden from this materialism, which was such from principle, as 
well as from all its later tiansformations, that peiception as a 
psychical activity is something specifically different from any and 
every motion of atoms, however determined. But in seeking out 
the individual forms of motion from which the individual percep- 
tions of the special senses arise, the philosopher of Abdera caused 
many a keen observation, many a fine suggestion, to become known 

4 It IS interesting now that the same fate befell the materialistic 
psychology of Demociitus as had befallen the pre-Sophistic meta- 
physicians (cf § 6) it, too, was obliged in a certain respect to oblit- 
erate again the epistemological contrast between perception and 
thought. Since, that is, all psychical life is regarded as motion of 
the fire-atoms,^ and since the motion of atoms in the connected sys- 
tem of the univeise is conditioned by contact and impact, it follows 
that thought, which knows the truly real, can be explained only from 
an imjpiession which this truly real makes upon the fieiy atoms, — 
explained therefoie itself only through the efflux of such images 
As a psychological process, theiefore, thought is the same as percep- 
tion, VIZ impression of images upon fire-atoms , the only difference 
IS that in the case of perception the relatively coarse images of the 
atom-complexes are active, while thought, which apprehends true 
reality, rests upon a contact of the fire-atoms with the finest images, 
with those which represent the atomic structure of things 


1 Arist. De An I. 2, 406 a 8. 
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Odd and fantastic as tins sounds, the indications are yet all m 
favour of the supposition that Democritus diew this conclusion from 
the piesuppositions of his m 'teiialistic psychology This psychol- 
ogy knew no independent, internal mechanism of ideas or conscious 
states, but only an arising of ideas thiough the motion of atoms 
Hence it regarded ideas that were evidently deceptive as also 
“impressions,” and sought for these the exciting images Di earns, 
eg were tiaced back to aSwXa which had either penetrated into the 
bod}*^ in the waking state and on account of their weak motion had 
previously produced no impression, or had first reached the fiery 
atoms in sleep, evading the senses A mysterious (“magnetic,” or 
“psychic,” we should say to-day) action of men upon one another 
appeared compiehensible on this hypothesis, and an objective basis 
was given to faith in gods and demons by assuming giant forms in 
infinite siiace fiom which corresponding images pioceeded 

In conespondence with this Democritus seems to have thought of 
“ genuine knowledge ” as that motion of the fire-atoms which is pro- 
duced by the impiession of the smallest and finest images, — those 
which lepresent the atomic composition of things. This motion is, 
however, the most delicate, the finest, the gentlest of all — that which 
comes nearest to lest Witli this definition the contrast beUoeen pei- 
ception and thought was exp) essecl in quantitative terms — quite in the 
spirit of the system The coaise images of things as wholes set the 
fiery atoms into lelatively violent motion and produce by this means 
the “obscure insight ” which piesenls itself as perception ; the finest 
linages, on the contraiy, iinpiess upon the fieiy atoms a gentle, fine 
motion wlneli evokes the “ genuine insight ” into the atomic structure 
of things, t e thought In consideiatioii of this, Democritus com- 
mends the thinker to tuin away fiom the woild of the senses, quite 
in contrast with the mode of thought which would develop truth out 
of peiception Those finest motions asseit then influence only where 
the coaiser are kept back, and wheie too vioienc motions of the 
fiery atoms take place, the lesult is false ideation, the dXAo^pomv^ 

5 This same quantitative contiast of strong and soft, violent 
and gentle motion, was laid by Demociitus at the basis of his ethical 
theory also ® In so doing he stood with his psychology completely 
upon the intellectuahstic standpoint of Sociates in so far as he 
tiansposed the epistemological values of ideas immediately into 
ethical values of states of will As from peiception onlj*- that 

* Tlieopln Dp fJpn’t 58 (^Dox D 515) 

“The resemblance amUi the theory of Aristippns (§ 7>9) is so striking, that 
the assumption of a causal connection is scarcel}’’ to be avoided Yet it niaj’ bo 
that we should seek for this rather in a common dependence upon Protagoras, 
than m the interaction of Atomism and Hedonism upon each other. 
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obscure insight follows which has for its object the phenomenon 
and not the true essence, so also the pleasure which arises from the 
excitation of the senses is only relative (vofito), obscure, uncertain 
of itself, and deceitful The true happiness, on the contrary, for 
which the wise man lives “according to nature” (^uo-ct), the eiSai/io- 
via, which IS the end (reXos) and measure (oupos) of human life, must 
not be sought in external goods, in sensuous satisfaction, but only 
in that gentle motion, that tranquil frame (evea-Tio), which attends 
upon right insight, upon the gentle movement of the fiery atoms 
This insight alone gives to the soul measure and harmony 
Tpta), guaids it from emotional astonishment {aBavyucurla), lends it 
secuiity and impeiturbability (drapa^ui, ada/jL^ui), — the ocean-calm 
(yak-qvr]) of the soul that has become master of its passions through 
knowledge True happiness is rest (^^o-wx^d), and rest is secured only 
by knowledge Thus Demociitus gains as the cap-stone of his 
system his personal ideal of life, — that of pure knowledge, free 
from all wishes, with this ideal, this systematic mateiialism cul- 
minates in a noble and lofty theory of life And yet there is in it 
also a tendency which characterises the morals of the age of the 
Enlightenment this peace of mind resting upon knowledge is the 
happiness of an individual life, and where the ethical teachings of 
Democritus extend beyond the individual, it is friendship, the rela- 
tion of individual personalities to one another, that he praises, 
while he remains indifferent as regards connection with the state 

§ 11. The System of Ideahsm. 

The origin and development of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas is 
one of the most difficult and involved, as well as one of the most 
effective and fruitful, processes in the entiie history of European 
thought, and the task of apprehending it properly is made still 
moie difficnlt by the literary form m which it has been transmitted 
The Platonic dialogues show the philosophy of their author in 
process of constant re-shaping their composition extended through 
half a century Since, however, the order in which the individual 
dialogues arose has not been transmitted to us and cannot be estab- 
lished absolutely from external characteristics, pragmatic hypotheses 
based on the logical connections of thought must be called to our aid 

1 In the first place there is no question that the opposition 
between Socrates and the Sophists formed the starting-point for 
Platonic thought. Plato’s first writings were dedicated to an 
affectionate and in the mam, certainly, a faithful presentation of 
the Socratic doctrine of viitue. To this he attached a polemic 
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against the Soplnstic doctiines of societj’- and knowledge marked by 
inei easing keenness, but also by an increasing tendency toward 
establishing Ins own view upon an independent basis The Platonic 
piiticisiii of the Sopliistie theories, howevei, pioceeded essentially 
liora the Socratic postulate It admitted fully, in the spirit of 
Piotagoias, the lelativity of all knowledge gained through peiccp- 
tion, but it found just in this the inadequacy of the Sophistic theoiy 
for a true science of ethics * The knowledge which is necessary for 
virtue cannot consist in opinions as they arise from the changing 
states of motion in subject and object, noi can it consist of a 
rational consideiation and legitimation of such opinions gamed by 
peiception,* it must have a wholly diffeient source and wholly 
diffeient objects. Of the coiporeal woild and its changing states — 
Plato held to this view of Protagoras in its entiiety — there is no 
science, but only peiceptions and oinnions , it is accordinglj’^ an 
incorporeal world that foims the object of science, and this woild 
must exist side by side with the corpoieal woild as independently 
as does knowledge side by side with opinion ® 

Heie we have for the fiist time the claim of an immaterial reality, 
biought forward expicssly and with full consciousness, and it is 
deal that this spiiiigs fiom the ethical need foi a knowledge that 
is laised above all ideas gained by sense-perception The assumj)- 
tion of iininateiiality did not at first have as its aim, foi Plato, the 
explanation of phenomena its end was lather to assuie an object 
for ethical knowledge The idealistic metaphysics, therefoie, in its 
fiist diaff* builds entirely upon a new foundation of its own, with- 
out any leference to the w’ork of earliei science that had been 
directed towaid investigating and understanding phenomena , it is 
an immaler lal Eleatism, which seeks true Being in the Ideas, with- 
out tioubling itself about the woild of geneiation and occuiience, 
which it leaves to perception and opinion * 

To avoid numeious misundeistandings® we must, nevertheless, 
expiessly point out that the J’latonic conception of immateriality 
(atTutfuiTov) IS in nowise coincident with that of the spiritual oi 
psychical, as might be easily assumed fiom the modern mode of 
thinking For the Platonic conception tlie particular psychical 

> On tins point, the The(ctclv<) brings together the whole criticism of the 
Sophistic doctrine 

2 aXvOvs furi. \6yov, Theoct 201 E (Piobably a theory of Antisthenes.) 
a Arist Net I 0, 087 a 32 , XIII 4, 1078 b 12 
* As set forth in the dialogues Phanh us and the Si/mpo’num 
^ Investigations as to theoretical and natural science are first found in the 
latest dialogues 

••To whidi the Nco-I’ithagorean and 3Jeo-PIatonic transformation of the 
doctrine of ideas gave occasion Cf Pt II ch 2,^18 
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functions belong to the world of Becoming, precisely as do those of 
the body and of other corporeal things ; and on the other hand, in 
the true reality the “ forms ” or « shapes ” of corpoieality, the Ideas 
of sensuous qualities and relations, find a place precisely as do those 
of the spiritual relations The identification of spirit or mind and 
incoipoieality, the division of the world into mind and matter, is rin- 
Platonic The incorporeal world which Plato teaches is not yet the 
spiritual 

Rathei, the Ideas are, for Plato, that incorporeal Being which is 
known tin ough conceptions Since, that is, the conceptions in which 
Socrates found the essence of science are not given as such m the 
reality that can be perceived, they must form a “ second,” “ other ” 
reality, different fiom the former, existing by itself, and this imma- 
terial reality is i elated to the material, as Being to Becoming, as the 
abiding to the changing, as the simple to the manifold — in short, 
as the world of Parmenides to that of Heraclitus The ob 3 ect of 
ethical knowledge, cognised through general conceptions, is that 
which “is-” in the true sense the ethical, the logical, and the phys- 
ical dpx >7 (ground or first principle) are the same. This is the point 
in which all lines of earlier iihilosophy converge 

2 If the Ideas are to be “ something other ” than the percep- 
tible world, knowledge of them through conceptions cannot be found 
in the content of perception, for they Cannot be contained in it 
With this turn of thought, which corresponds to the sharper separa- 
tion of the tivo worlds, the Platonic doctrine of knowledge becomes 
much more rationalistic than that of Democritus, and goes also 
decidedly beyond that of Socrates , for while the latter had devel 
oped the universal out of the opinions and perceptions of individuals 
inductively, and had found it as the common content in these 02 Jin- 
lons and perceptions, Plato does not conceive of the process of 
induction in this analytical manner, but sees in perceptions only the 
suggestions or promptings with the help of which the soul bethinks 
itself of the conceptions, of the knowledge of the Ideas 

Plato expressed this rationalistic principle in the form that phil- 
osophical knowledge is recollection (dvd/iviycris) He showed in the 
example of the Pythagorean proposition ^ that mathematical knowl- 
edge IS not extracted from sense-perception, but that sense-percep- 
tion offers only the opportunity on occasion of which the soul 
recollects the knowledge already present within her, that is, knowl- 
edge that has purely rational validity He points out that the pure 
mathematical relations are not present in corporeal reality ; on the 


* Meno, 80 fE 
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contraiy, the notion of these relations arises in us when similar 
figiii es of perception offer but the occasion therefor, and he extended 
tins obseivation, which is completely applicable to mathematical 
knowledge, to the sum total of scientific knowledge 
Tliat this reflection upon what is lationally necessaiy should be 
conceived of as recollection is connected with the fact that Plato, 
as little as any of his piedecessors, recognises a cieative activity of 
the consciousness, which pioduces its content This is a gener.il 
limit for all Gieek psychology , the content foi ideas must somehow’ 
be given to the “ soul ” , hence, if the Ideas are not given in perception, 
and the soul neveitheless finds them in heiself oA occasion of pei- 
ception, she must have already received these Ideas in some way or 
other For this act of reception, how’ever, Plato finds only the 
mythical representation,* that before the earthly life the souls have 
beheld the pure forms of reality in the incorpoieal woild itself, that 
the perception of similar corporeal things calls the lemembrance 
back to those forms foigotten in the eorpoieal eaitlily life, and that 
from this awakes the philosophical impulse, the love of the Ideas 
(eptDs), by which the soul becomes raised again to the knowledge 
of tliat true reality Heie, too, as in the case of Democritus, it is 
shown that the entire ancient rationalism could form no idea of 
the iirocess of thought except after the analogy of sensuous percep- 
tion, paiticulaily that of tlie sense of sight 
What Socrates in his doctrine of the foimatioii of conceptions had 
designated as induction, became transformed, tlierefoie, for Plato, 
into an intuition that proceeds by recollecting (o-uvaywyi/), into re- 
flection upon a higher and puiei perception {Anschauung) This 
puie perception, howevei, yields a pluiality of ideas coriesponding 
to the mulciplicity of objects which occasion such perceptions, and 
f 10111 this glows the fuithei task foi science to know also the rela- 
tions of the Ideas to each other This is a second step of Plato’s 
beyond Socrates, and is specially important for the reason that it led 
shortly to the apprehension of the logical relations betueen concep- 
tions It was principally the relations of the suboidination and co- 
ordination of concepts to which Plato became attentive The 
division of the class-concepts or logical genera into their species 
played a great part in his teaching " The possibility or impossibility 
ol tlie union of paiticulai conceptions is brought more exactly into 


> rhcLdi 2.10 ff 

- Cf Phihh 10 C Yet this dividing process is not nnjwliere especiallj promi- 
nent in the writings that are certainly Platonic It is handled w itli the pedantr} 
of a school in the Soplnft and roUticifi Antiqiiitj pivsenod “definitions” 
and “diMsions” from the Platonic school In AthewKWi II 59 C, is an insUiuce 
of mockery, hy a comic poet, at tliis academical concept-splitting 
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consideration/ and as a metliodical aid he recommended the hypo- 
thetical method of discussion, which aims to examine a tentatively 
proposed conception by developing all the possible consequences 
that would follow fiom the possibility of its union with conceptions 
already known 

These logical operations taken as a whole, by means of which the 
Ideas and their lelations to one another (Koivwvta) were to be found, 
Plato denoted by the name dialectic What is found in his writings 
concerning it has throughout a methodological character, but is not 
propeily logical 

3 The doctrine of knowledge as recollection stood, however, in 
closest connection with Plato’s conception of the relation of Ideas to 
the W 01 Id of phenomena. Between the higher world of oio-ta and the 
lower woild of ymtrts, between what is and what is in process of 
Becoming, he found that relation of similarity which exists between 
archetypes (vapa8dyixara) and then copies or images (ctSuXa) . In this, 
too, a strong influence of mathematics upon the Platonic philosophy 
IS disclosed as the Pythagoreans had already designated things as 
imitations of numbers, so Plato found that individual things always 
correspond to their class-concepts only to a certain degree, and that 
the class-concept is a logical ideal which none of its empirical 
examples comes up to He expressed this by the conception of 
imitation (/xt/xi^o-is) It was thus at the same time established that 
that second world, that of the incorporeal Ideas, was to be regarded 
as the higher, the more valuable, the more primitive world 

Yet this mode of representing the matter gave rather a deter- 
mination of their respective values than a view that was usable for 
metaphysical consideration hence Plato sought for still other desig- 
nations of the relation The logical side of the matter, according to 
which the Idea as class-concept or species represents the total uni- 
tary extent or compass, of which the individual things denote but a 
part, appears in the expression paiticipation which means 

that the individual thing but partakes in the universal essence of the 
Idea , and the changing process of this partaking is emphasised by 
the conception of presence {irapovna) The class-concept or species 
IS present in the thing so long as the latter possesses the qualities 
which dwell in the Idea The Ideas come and go, and as these now 
communicate themselves to things and now again withdraw, the 
qualities in these things which are like the Ideas are successively 
changed to the eye of perception 

The precise designation of this relation was, for Plato, an object 
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o£ only secondary interest, provided onl}’ the difference between 
the woild of Ideas and the corporeal ivoild, and the dependence of 
the latter upon the former, iveie recognised * j\Iost iiiipoitant and 
sufficient for linn was the conviction that by niccins of concejitions 
that knowledge which virtue needs of what tiuly and really i9, could 
be won 

A Peipers, Ontologia Platomca Lcips 1883 

4 But the logico-nietaphysical interest which Plato giafted upon 
the Socratic doctrine of knoivledge cained him far beyond the 
master as regards the contents of this doctiine The general 
chaiacteiistics which he developed foi the essence of the Ideas 
applied to all class-concepts, and the immateiial ivoild ivas therefore 
peopled with the aichetypes of the entiie woild of expeiience So 
many class-concepts, so many Ideas; for Plato, too, there aie count- 
less “foims” In so far ciiticism- was light in saving that Plato’s 
woild of Ideas was the woild of peiception thought over again in 
conception 

In fact, accoiding to the first draft of the Platonic philosophy, 
theie are Ideas of everything possible, of things, qualities, and 
lelations , of the good and the beautiful as ivell as of the bad and 
the ugly Since the Idea is defined methodologically, in a puiely 
formal way, as class-concept, eveiy class-concept whatever belongs 
to the highei world of pine foims, and in the dialogue Paimenides,^ 
not only ivas Plato’s attention called by a man schooled in the 
Eleatic Sophistic doctime to all kinds of dialectical difficulties 
which inhere in the logical relation of the one Idea to its many 
copies, but he was also rallied, spitefully enough, wuth the thought 
of all the foul companions that w'ould be met in liis w’oild of pure 
conceptual foims 

Plato’s philosophy had no principle that could serve as a weapon 
against such an ob3ection, noi is there in the dialogues any intima- 
tion that he had attempted to announce a definite critenon for the 
selection of those class-concepts that w^ere to be legarded as Ideas, 
as constituents of the higher incorporeal world Xor do the ex- 
amples which he adduces permit such a principle to be recognised , 
w'e can only say that it seems as if in course of time he continually 
emphasised moie strongly the attributes expressing woith (as the 
good and the beautiful), the mathematical relations (greatness and 
smallness, numerical deteiminations, etc ), and the types of ‘species 
in the oiganic w'oild, wdiile, on the contiaiy, he no longei reckoned 


^ Pheedo, 100 D 
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among the Ideas mere concepts of relation, especially negative 
notions and things made by human art ^ 

5 Our knowledge of the systematic connection and order which 
Plato intended to affirm in the lealm of Ideas lemains ultimately as 
obscure as that in regard to the preceding point. Urgent as he was 
to establish co-ordination and subordination among the conceptions, 
the thought of a logically arranged pyramid of conceptions which 
must culminate in the conception that was most general and pooiest 
in content seems not to have been earned out A. very problematical 
attempt to set up a limited number (five) of most general concep- 
tions ® IS presented in the Sophi^ (254 ff ) But these attempts, 
which tend toward the Aristotelian doctrine of the categories, are 
not to be traced back with certainty to Plato himself 

With him we find, rathei, only the doctrine presented in the 
Philebus, as well as in the Republic, that the Idea of the Good is the 
highest, embracing, ruling, and realising all others Plato defines 
this Idea as regards its content as little as did Sociates, he de- 
termined it only by means of the i elation, that it should represent 
in its content the highest absolute end of all leahiy, of the incor- 
poreal as of the corporeal The subordination of the other Ideas 
to this highest Idea is accordingly not the logical subordination of 
a particular under the general, but the teleological of the means to 
the end. 

In the latest period of his philosophising, concerning which we 
have only intimations in the Laws and in critical notices of Aris- 
totle,® and in the teachings of his nearest successors, the impeifec- 
tion of this solution of the logical problem seems to have led Plato 
to the unfortunate thought of developing the system of Ideas ac- 
cording to the method of the Pythagorean numhei-theoiy The 
Pythagoreans also, to be sure, had the purpose of attaching the 
abiding ariangements of things symbolically to the development of 
the number series But that was only a makeshift, because they 
had as yet no idea of the logical arrangement of conceptions hence, 
when Plato, in connection with his other thoughts, fell back upon 
this makeshift, designated the Idea of the Good as the li/, the One, 
and attempted to deiive fiom it the duality (Sva?) of the Infinite or 
Indefinite, and the Measure (airapov and irepa<s, = even and odd , cf 
§ 4, 11), and from this, furthei, the other Ideas m such a way as to 
present a series of the conditioning and the conditioned, neither 

1 Cf also Arist Met XII 3, 1070 c 18 

* Being, rest, motion, sameness and otherness (ireptr-iji), i c the 

division of Being into the resting (odo-lo), ever the same with itself, and the 
moved (yiveais), in process of constant change 

® Cf. A Trendelenhurg, Platonis de Ideis et Numens Doctrina (Leips 1826). 
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this fleploiable construction nor the fact that men like Speiisippns 
Xenociates, Philiiipiis, and Aichytas undertook to carry it out in 
detail, would he woith moie paiticul.u mention, ueic not this just 
the point to which the speculation of the Xeo-Pythagoreans and the 
Neo-Platonists became attached Foi by this giadation iihich Plato 
thus began within the otiata the world of tiue reality, the division 
in the conception of leahty, which had developed out of the opposi- 
tion between perception and thought, became multiplied, and thus 
dualism was again abolished. Foi when to the One, oi the Idea of 
the Good, was ascribed the highest absolute reality, and to the vaii- 
ous strata of the woild of Ideas, a leality of constantly decreasing 
woith in proportion as they were lemoved fiom the One in the 
system in numbeis, there arose fiom this a scale of lealities iiliich 
extended from the One down to the lowest leality, — that of the 
coiporeal woild. Fantastic as this thought may be, it yet evinced 
its force and influence in the development of thought, even to the 
threshold of modem philosophy Its power, howevei, lies doubtless 
in all cases in its amalgamation of attributes of worth with these 
various grades of reality 

6 While as metaphysics, the doctrine of Ideas fell into such seii- 
oiis difficulties, it was earned out in an extiemely happy, simple, and 
transparent manner in that domain which formed its proper home, 
— that of ethics For the systematic elaboration of this, howevei, 
Plato needed a psychology, and that, too, of another sort than the 
psychology which had arisen in previous science, out of the piesuj)- 
positions of natural philosophy, and with the aid of individual pei- 
oeptions or opinions When, in contrast with this, he developed 
his psychology from the postulates of the doctiine of Ideas, the 
result was of course a puiely metaphysical theory which stood and 
fell with its postulate, yet it was at the same time, by reason of the 
iiiipoit of the doctrine of Ideas, a first attempt to undeistand the 
psychical life fiom within, and in accordance uith its internal char- 
acter and ai ticulation 

The conception of the soul or mind was in itself a difficult}' * in 
the dualism of the doctiine of Ideas For Plato, also, “soul ’’ u as 
on tlip one hand the living element, that u Inch is moved of itself 
and moves othei things, and on the othei hand, that which peicenes, 
knows, and ivills As principle of life .iiid of motion, the soul 
belongs, theiefore, to the lower woild of Becoming, and in tins it 
icinains w'heii it peiceives and diiects its desiies tow.iid objects of 
the senses But this same soul, neveitheless. b} its tine knowledge 


» Phdito, 70 IT, 105, Phoeih 215, Laios, X 890. 
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of the Ideas, becomes partaker in the higher reality of abiding Being 
Hence it must be assigned a position between the ttoo tvoi Ms — not 
the timeless, unchanged essence of the Ideas, but a vitality winch 
suivives change, i e inimoitahty Here, for the first time, peisonal 
immortality is brought forward by Plato as a part of philosophic 
teaching Of the proofs which the Phcedo adduces for this, those 
aie most in accord with the spirit of the system which leason from 
the soul’s knowledge of Ideas to its relationship with eternity , in 
correspondence with the form of the system is the dialectic false 
conclusion that the soul cannot be or become dead, because its 
essential characteristic is life , the most tenable of the arguments is 
the reference to the unity and substantiality which the soul evinces 
in ruling the body 

In consequence of this intermediate position the soul must bear in 
itself the traits of both worlds , there must be in its essence some- 
thing which corresponds to the world of Ideas, and something 
which corresponds to the woild of perception The former is the 
lational nature (Xo-yumKov or voSs), the seat of knowledge and of the 
virtue which coi responds to it , in the latter, the irrational nature, 
Plato made a further distinction of two elements, — the noblei, which 
inclines towards the Eeason, and the lower, which resists it The 
nobler he found in the ardent, spurted Will (Spint, dvpo'i), the 
lower in the sensuous desire {Appetite, C7ri0u/wa) Thus Reason, 
Spirit, and Appetite are the three forms of activity of the soul, the 
classes or species (ciSiy) of its states 

These fundamental psychological conceptions which had thus grown 
out of considerations of ethical worth are employed by Plato to set 
forth the moral destiny of the individual The fettering of the 
soul to the body is at once a consequence and a punishment of 
the sensuous appetite Plato extends the immortal existence of 
the soul equally beyond the two boundaries of the earthly life 
The sin for the sake of which the soul is ensnared in the world of 
sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state , ^ its destiny in the 
hereafter ^ will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to its higher vocation — 
knowledge of the Ideas But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the 
soul appears to be to strip off the sensuous nature, the three forms 
of activity are designated also as pwi ts of the soul In the Timceus 
Plato even portrays the process of the formation of the soul out of 
these parts, and retains immortality for the rational part only 

^ These doctrines are depicted m the form of mythical allegories which make 
use of motives from the popular faith and from the Mystery-cults V Phcedr 
246 ff , Oorgias, 623 ff , JJep 614 ff , Phcedo, 107 ff 
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It IS all eady clear from these changing detci minations that the 
relation of these tin ee fundamental forms of the psychical life to 
the none too strongly emphasised unity of tlie soul’s natuie was not 
clearly thought out , nor is it possible to give to these conceptions 
foimed from the ethical need the significance of purely psychologi- 
cal distinctions, such as have since been made ’ 

7 But at all events there followed in this way, from the doctrine 
of the two worlds, a negative mot ah that would fly from the world, 
and in which the withdrawal fiom the world of sense and the spir- 
itualisation of life were praised as ideals of wisdom It is not only 
the Phfxido that breathes this earnest disposition in its portrayal of 
the deatl of Socrates, tlie same ethical theoiy prevails in such dia- 
logues as the Goiqias, the Theceletns, and, in pait, the Republic 
But 111 Plato’s own natuie the heavy blood of the thinker vas 
associated with the light heait-beat of the artist, and thus while his 
lihilosophy lined him into the realm of bodiless forms, the whole 
charm of Hellenic beauty was living and active within him 
Strongly as he theiefoie combated root and branch the theoiy of 
Aristippus, which would fain regard man’s stnvings as satisfied 
with sensuous pleasuie, it was iievei tireless his opinion that the 
Idea of the Good becomes realised even in the world of sense 
Joy ill the beautiful, pleasuie in the sensuous iinitation of the Idea, 
painless because free fiom the element of wishing, the development 
of knowledge and practical aitistic skill, the intelligent understand- 
ing of the mathematical relations which measuie einpiiical reality, 
and the appropriate ordeiing of the individual life, — all these were 
valued by him as at least piepaiatory stages and participations in 
that highest good which consists in knowledge of the Ideas, and of 
the highest among them, the Idea of the Good In the Symposium 
and in the Plulebus he has given e\pression to this Ins estim.ite of 
the goods of life 

Tins same thought, that ethical values and standards must illu- 
mine the whole circuit of human life, was used in another form by 
Plato in that presentation of the system of the viitues winch he 
developed in the Republic Here he showed that each part of the 
soul has a definite task to fulfil, and so a perfection of its omii to 
leach the i.itional pait, in uisdom (aoijjta), the sjniited (Ovyoahh) 
111 eneiqy of mil (courage, drSpta), the appetitne {iTnOvfirjTiKov) in 

* Tliat tl p question here for Pl.-ito i\as essentially that of the "radation of the 
psychical fiom the point of view of relative ■^^onh, is shown not onlj m the 
pinplojnient made of these distinctions in ethics and politics, hiit also in such 
I einarks as those which dcsiirnated this triple division as charartoristic for Mio 
different organic beings (pl.iiit, aniiiial, mail), or fui the different peoplis, 
•nhabitants of southern countries, of northern countries, and the Gieeks 
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self-control (moderatioD, crtotjypotrvvrj') , that, however, in addition to 
all these, as the virtue of the sord as a whole, there must be the 
right relation of these parts, complete uprightness (justice, hiKoioavvq) 

The tiue significance, however, of these four cardinal virtues, is 
first unfolded upon a higher domain, that of politics. 

8 The tendency of the doctrine of Ideas, directed as it was 
toward the general and the universal, exhibited its most perfect 
operation in the aspect now to be noticed, viz that the ethical 
ideal of the Platonic philosophy lay not in the ability and happi- 
ness of the individual, but m the ethical perfection of the species 
True to the logical pimciple of the doctrine of Ideas, that which 
truly IS in the ethical sense, is not the individual man, but mankind, 
and the form in which this truly existent humanity appears is the 
organic union of individuals in the state The ethical ideal becomes 
for Plato the political, and in the midst of the time which saw the 
dissolution of Greek political life, and in opposition to those doc- 
trines which proclaimed only the principle of individual happiness, 
he raised the conception of the state to an all-controlling height 

He considered the state, however, not from the side of its empiii- 
cal origin, but in reference to its task, viz. that of presenting in 
large the ideal of humanity, and of educating the citizen to that 
particular virtue which makes him truly happy. Convinced that 
his project could be realised, with force if necessary, he wove into 
its fabric not only features which he approved of the then-existing 
Greek political life, in particular those of the aristocratic Doric 
constitutions, but also all the ideals for whose fulfilment he hoped 
from the right formation of public life. 

K F. Hermann, Ges Abhandlungen, 122 ff , E Zeller, Vortrage und Ab- 
handlungen, I 62 S 

If the ideal state is to present man in large, it must consist of the 
three parts which coi respond to the three parts of the soul, — the 
teaching class, the warrioi class, and the woiking doss It belongs 
to the fiist class alone, that of the cultured (^iXoo-o^oi), to guide the 
state and to rule^ {&p-)(pvTe.s), to give laws and to watch over their 
observance. The virtue proper to this class is wisdom, insight into 
that which is for the advantage of the whole, and which is demanded 
by the ethical aim of the whole To support this class there is the 
second class, that of the public officials (cTrucovpoi; guardians, ^vXaK^s;), 
which has to evince the virtue of the fearless performance of duty 
(dvSpta) as it maintains the order of the state within and without 


1 Hence the XoyurTucbp is called also i/ye/iopiKbv. 
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Itis,liowevei, obedience which holds the desires lu check, self-control 
((rm(l}po(Twrj), that bccoines the gieat mass of tlie people, the aitis.ins 
and larmeis (yewpyol koI Bijiuovpyoi), ivho have to care for pioviding 
foi the external means oi the states by their labour and industi^ ‘ 
Only when each class thus does its duty and maintains its appro- 
piiate viitue does the natuie of the state coriespond to the ideal o£ 
justice {hiKaloa-wr]) 

The piinciple of austociacy in education, which is of decisive im- 
portance in the Platonic ideal of the state, appears most clearly in 
the pio vision that foi the gieat mass of the third class only the 
ordinary ability of practical life is claimed, and in that this is le- 
gaided as sufficient for their purpose, while the education, which the 
state has the right and duty to take in hand itself in order to tiain 
its citizens foi its own ends, is given only to the two other classes 
By means of a constantly repeated process of selection continued 
fiom biith to the late years, the government causes the two upper 
classes to be continually renewed, strata by strata, and in older that 
no individual interest may remain to hold back these classes, who are 
piopeily the organs of the whole body, in the fulfilment of their 
task, they aie to renounce family life and private propeity Their 
lot IS that of education by the state, absence of family relations, 
community of life and of goods He who is to live for the ends of the 
whole, for the ethical education of the people, must not be bound to 
the individual by any personal interest To this thought, which 
found its histone realisation in the sacei dotal state of the mediaeval 
hierarchy, is limited whatever of communism, community of wives, 
etc , men have professed to discover in the Platonic teaching The 
great Idealist cairies out to its extreme consequences the thought 
that the end of human life consists in moral education, and that 
the entire organisation of a community must be arranged for this 
sole end 

9 With this a new relation between the world of ideas and the 
world of phenomena was discovered, and one which corresponded 
most perfectly to the spiiit of the Platonic system the Idea of the 
Good disclosed itself as the task, as the end (tcAos), which the 
phenomenon of human life in society has to fulfil This discovery 
became of decisive importance for the final form taken by Plato’s 
metaphysical system 

Poi, as first projected, the doctrine of Ideas had been precisely as 
incompetent as the Eleatie doctiine of Being to explain empirical 
leality The class-concepts were held to give knowledge of the 


1 Honco the third part of the soul is called also the <j>CKoxP'^ita.Tov 
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absolute reality,^ whichj purely for itself, simple and 3liangelesb, 
without origin and imperishable, forms a world by itself, and, as in.' 
corporeal, is separated from the woild where things aiise Hence, 
as was demonstrated in the dialogue the Sophist,^ in a keen polemic 
against the doctrine of Ideas, this doctrine formed no principle of 
motion, and therefore no explanation of facts, because it excluded 
from itself all motion and change 
But however little Plato’s interests may have been directed 
toward this end, the conception of the Idea as true Being ultimately 
demanded, nevertheless, that the phenomenon should be regarded, 
not only as something other, something imitative, something that 
participated, but also as something dependent It demanded that 
the Idea be regarded as cause of occurrence and change (atria) But 
that which is itself absolutely unchangeable and immovable, and 
excludes every particular function from itself, cannot be a cause in 
the mechanical sense, but only m the sense that it presents the end 
for the sake of which the occuirence takes place Here for the first 
time the relation between the two worlds of Being and Becoming 
(ova-ia and yevea-ts) IS fully defined, all change and occurrence exists 
for the sake of the Idea,® the Idea is the Jinal cause of phenomena 
This foundation of teleological metaphysics Plato gives in the 
Philehus and in the middle books of the Republic, and adds at once a 
further culminating thought by introducing as the final cause of all 
occurrence, the world of Ideas as a whole, but in particular the high- 
est Idea, to which all the rest are subordinate in the sense of means 
to end, — the Idea of the Good This, referring to Anaxagoras, he 
designates as the Woild-ieason (vows), or as the deity* 

Side by side with this motif taken from Anaxagoras, another of 
a Pythagorean nature appeals with increasing force m a later foim 
of the doctrine of Ideas, a motif in accordance ivith which the 
imperfection of the phenomenon is pointed out as in contrast with 
rhe true Being This inadequacy, however, could not be derived 
trom Being itself, and ]ust as Leucippus, in order to understand 
Ijiurality and motion, had declared that in addition to the Being of 


^ Symp 211 B, airb Ka0* airrb pxd’ ahrot ftovoeiSis del 6v 
2 Page 246 ff The doctrine there criticised, that of the ic^/Mra etSy, can in 
accordance with the individual verbal coincidences be only the Platonic , just 
this IS a factor in the decision against the genuineness of the dialogue Schleier- 
xnacher’s hypothesis of a Megarian doctrme of Ideas, thought out to rescue the 
genuineness, has not shown itself tenable 
8 Phileb. 54 C 

* Yet we are not to think in this case of personality, or of a spiritual being 
but of the absolute ethical end or purpose of the world, the conception of th^ 
dyaBbv finding an exact definition as little as with Socrates It is rather presup. 
po<!ed as being the simplest, the mc'st comprehensible in itself 
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I’armenides the Xot-being was a]*!© real,* or “actual/' and existent, 
so Plato saw himself forced, with like logical consistency, for the 
puipose of explaining phenomena and the inadequacj* whif*!) they 
show' vritli reference to the Ideas, to assume beside the woild of 
Being or of cause, i e the w orld of Ideas and the Idea of the Good, 
a secondary or accessory cause (^’vcutiov) in that which has not the 
attribute of Being Indeed, the parallelism m the two thinkers 
goes so far that this serondar^' eau=e, which is not Being (to 5%), 
IS foi Plato jirecisely the same as for Leucippus and Philolaus viz. 
emply space ^ 

Sjiaee was then foi Plato the “nothing ’ out of which the world 
of phenomena is foimed foi the sake of the Idea of the Good, or of 
the deity This process of formation, however, consists in taking on 
mathematical foim, hence Plato taught in the Philehus that the 
w'orld of perception was a “ mixture of the “unlimited ' {a-upov), 
i e space, and of “ limitation ” (rcpaq) i e the mathematical forms , - 
and that the cause of this mixture the highest, divine w'orld-pnn- 
3iple, was the Idea of the Good Space assumes mathematical for- 
mation in order to become like the world of Id^as 

The impoitance w'hich mathematics had possessed fiom the outset 
in the development of Plato’s thought finds thus at last its metaph} s- 
ical expression The mathematical structures are the intermediate 
link, by means of w'hich empty space, which is not, is able to imitate 
in phenomena the pure “forms” of the world of Ideas Hence 
mathematical know'ledge (Stavota), as w'ell as purely philosophical 
knowledge (iTrumjpTi), has to do w'lth an abiding essence (ouata), 
and is therefore comprised together with this, as rational know'ledge 
(yorjoTK), and set over against knowledge of phenomena (So^a) But 
occupying thus an intermediate place, it takes only the position of a 
last stage in the preparation for the w isdom of the “ rulers,” as set 
forth in the S3'stem of education in the Republic 

10. The metaphj’sical preliminaries w'ere now given for what 
Plato ultimately projected in tlie Tnnaius, viz a sketch or tough 
draught of the philosophy of Nature, for which, of course, true to his 
epistemological piinciple, he could not claim the worth of certainU, 
but only that of probability “ Since, that is, he w'as not in a position 

^ Under tlie influence of the Aristotelian terminologj , this secondarj c.suse 
has been designated as “raattei” (vXi?), and it is onh recently that modem 
researches ha^e made it clear that the Platonic “ matter” is siiiiplj sp-ict Cf 
II Siebeck, Untersuchungen z Philos d Gr (2 Aufl , Preiburg i IJ IbSflJ 

® It IS probable that in this case Plato transposed the numhers into the world 
of Ideas itself, but looked upon their representation in geometrical structures .n® 
the “ limitation " added to space 

®The Phitonic Phjsics s then hypothetical in like manner with that of 
Parmenides Here. Xao, it would seeni that regard for the demands of lus ells' 
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to carry through dialectically, and establish in conceptions this 
project of explaining occurrence from the world’s end or purpose, 
Plato gave an exposition of his teleological view of Nature in mythical 
form only, — a view intended only as an opinion, and not as science. 

This view, nevertheless, takes a position sharply opposed to the 
mechanical explanation of Nature, and, as this latter is set forth, we 
can scarcely suppose that Plato had any other doctrine in mind than 
that of Democritus In opposition to the theory which makes all 
kinds of worlds arise here and there from the “ accidental ” (mean- 
ing “purposeless” or “undesigned”) meeting of “that which is in 
unordered, lawless motion,” and perish again, he sets forth his own 
theory that there is only this one, most perfect and most beauti- 
ful cosmos, unitary in nature and unique as regards its kind, and 
that its origin can be traced only to a reason acting according to 
ends 

If, then, it is desired to form a theory concerning this origin, the 
ground of the world of phenomena must be sought in the telic rela- 
tion of this world to the Ideas This relation Plato expressed by 
the idea of a “world-forming God" (8r]fiiovpy6<s, demiurge) who 
formed or shaped out that which is not Being, i e space, “ with 
regard to the Ideas ” In this connection the Not-bemg is character- 
ised as the indefinite plasticity which takes up all corporeal foims 
into Itself (Be$an4vT]), and yet at the same time foims the ground 
for the fact that the Ideas find no pure representation in it This 
counter-working of the accessory cause, or of the individual acces- 
sory causes, Plato designates as mechanical necessity (amyxjy). He 
takes up then the conception of Democritus as a particular moment 
into his physios, in order to explain by it what cannot be under- 
stood teleologically Divine activity according to ends and natural 
necessity are set over against each other as explaining principles, on 
the one hand for the perfect, and on the other hand for the imper- 
fect m the world of phenomena Ethical dualism passes over from 
metaphysics into physical theory. 


ciples was united with a polemical purpose Hence there is found mingled in 
the Timceus, a dependence upon Democritus and a combating of his views, an 
attitude like that of Parmenides toward Heraclitus Yet the distinction is not 
to be forgotten, that the Eleatic denied the reality of the world of phenomena, 
while Plato denied only that it could be known scientifically, i e through con- 
ceptions In presenting his view, however, Plato goes into questions of astron- 
omy, mechanics, chemistry, organic life, physiological psychology, finally even 
into those of medicine. He gives, therefore, a kind of compendious exposi- 
tion of his opinions in matters of natural science, opinions which in detail are 
extraordinarily fantastic, and as compared with the exact ideas even of his 
time, inadequate , and yet taken in their whole connection, in their relation to 
their central principle, they have exercised an effect extending far beyond the 
design of their author. 
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The cliaractenstic fundamental thought of the Platonic as con 
tiasted with the Atomistic physics is, that wlnle Democritus con- 
ceived of the movements of the whole as mechanical resultants of 
the oiiginal states of motion of the individual atoms, Plato, on tlio 
contrary, regarded the ordered motion of the univeise as a vdiolc, as 
the piimitive unit, and deiived every individual change or occur- 
rence from this purposively detei mined whole From this thought 
sprang the strange constiuction of the conception of the loorld-soul, 
which Plato characterised as the single principle of all motions, and 
thus also of all determinations of form, and likewise of all activities 
of perception and ideation in the world * In fantastic, obscure ex- 
position he bi ought forward as the mathematical “division” of this 
world-soul, his astionomical theory, which was m the main closelj' 
connected with that of the younger Pythagoreans, but which uas 
less advanced than theirs in its assumption that the earth stood 
still The mam criteiion in this piocess of division was the dis- 
tinction between that which lemains like itself (ravror) and that 
which changes (darepov), — a contrast in which we easily recognise 
the Pythagoiean contiast between the peifect stellar world and the 
imperfect terrestrial world 

A similar continuation of Pythagorean doctrine is contained in 
the Platonic Tmeeus, with leference also to the puiely mathematical 
construction of the corporeal world. Here, too, the four elements 
are characterised according to the simple, regular, geometrical solids 
(cf p 46). But it IS expressly taught that these consist of triangu- 
lar surfaces, and those, too, of a right-angled sort, which are in pai t 
equilateral, in part so formed that the shorter side is half the length 
of the hypothenuse The limitinq sw faces of these solids, — tetrahe- 
dron, cube, etc , — may be thought of as composed of such right- 
angled triangles, and Plato would have the essence of space-filling, 
i e density or solidity of bodies, regaided as consisting in this com- 
position of these limiting surfaces By thus conceiving of physical 
bodies as purely mathematical structures, the metaphysical thought 
of the Philebus found expression also in physics, — the thought, 
namely, that the phenomenal woild is a limitation of space formed 
in imitation of the Ideas These tiiangular surfaces, which vere, 
moreover, conceived of as being indivisible, have a suspicious simi- 
larity with the atomic forms Democritus 

* In this respect the Timteii^, quite as does Democritus, chanicteriscs psj ducal 
differences by differences of motion, tracing, for example, right ideation to the 
rairrivy merely individual perception to the Odrepov, etc "Soul is for the 
Giccks at the s<amc time principle of motion and of perception, and just that 
(^KtvrjTiiitv and alffOr)TiKbvy Arist De An I 2, 403 b 25), and e\ cn 1 lato makes the 
second characteristic dependent upon the first 
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§ 12 The Aristotelian Logic. 

The breadth of plan which appealed in the systems of the two 
great antipodal thinkers, Democritus and Plato, and in accoi dance 
with which their doctrines were methodically developed, made it 
indispensable that there should be not only a division of labour, but 
a separation of problems. The titles of the writings of Democritus 
make it probable that he proceeded clearly and definitely in this 
respect also Plato, to be sure, conceived his literary activity essen- 
tially from the artist’s point of view, but it is evident that in his 
activity as a teacher he did not fail to make that arrangement of 
problems for separate treatment which we miss in his dialogues 
In his school the division of philosophy into dialectic, physics, 
and ethics became dominant 

If by dialectic in this connection we are to understand essentially 
the doctrine of Ideas in its metaphysical development, Aiistotle 
made the great step in advance of prefacing the investigation of the 
subject-matter in all three departments with a preliminary study of 
the essential natui e of science, a doctrine of the forms and laws of 
scientific thought Even with the Sophists and Sociates reflection 
had begun upon the question, in what scientific activity properly 
consists, and the sharpened attention given to the innei processes 
had made it possible for the abstracting thinker to separate the 
general forms of the thought-process itself from the particular con- 
tents to which this process relates at different times All these 
beginnings and attempts — for even with Plato it did not go beyond 
this — were comprehended by Aristotle in his Logic, and developed 
into a complete system in which we have before us the ripe self- 
knowledge of Greek science 

1 The immediate aim of the Aristotelian logic is, according to 
the express declarations of the philosopher, entirely methodological 
The way is to be shown by which the goal of scientific cognition can 
be reached in all departments of knowledge. As in rhetoric the art 
of persuasion is taught, so in logic we are to learn the ait of scien- 
tific investigation, cognition, and proof. For this reason Aristotle 
did not reckon logic, which was his greatest creation, among the 
philosophical disciplines themselves, but treated it in his lectures 
as a propaedeutic, and for this reason his school regarded this 
study as the general instrument (Spyavov) for all scientific work 

But this preparatory study itself was made a science by Aristotle 
Instead of bringing forward rules of practical value in individual 
cases, as may well have been the case with the Sophists, instead 
of the general fixing of a principle which had been the service of 
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Soci.'ites, he offers an examination of the tliinking actnity on all 
sides, a comprehensive examination of its legiilar forms He fulfils 
the methodological task by foi mal loqic 

liut in so doing it becomes evident that the knowledge of the 
forms of light thinking can be gained only from understanding the 
task of thought, and that in tuiii this task can be disclosed only 
from a definite idea of the geneial i elation of knoi\ ledge to its 
object 'J’hus the Aristotelian logic is connected in the most 
intimate mannei with the metaphysical piesupposition ■which he 
at the basis of his treatment of the other disciplines also In 
its principle, it is thoroughly epistemological 
2 As such, however, it has its loots in the Socratic-Platonio 
doctrine of Ideas That which tiuly is, is the geneial oi umvenal, 
and knowledge of this is the conception In this respect Aristotle 
always remained a Platonist What he combated in the sj^stem of 
his great predecessor ’ was only the Eleatic as’timption of absence 
of i elation, — absence of relation between general and paiticulai, 
between Ideas and phenomena, between conceptions and percep- 
tions, an absence of relation ivliich, in spite of all his efforts, 
Plato had not overcome, even in the later phase of his teaching 
Even as the final cause of occurrence the Ideas remained a world 
by themselves beside (Trapd) the phenomena This tearing apait 
(xwpitetv) of essence and phenomenon, of Being and Becoming, isj 
in addition to special dialectical objections,® the object of the chief 
lepioach which Aristotle brings against the doctiine of ideas 
While Plato had made two different worlds out of the general 
which is known by the conception, and the particular which is per- 
ceived, the entire effort of Aristotle is directed toward removing 
again this division in the conception of reality, and discovenng that 
relation between Idea and phenomenon which shall make concep- 
tional knowledge able to explain what is perceived 
Out of this glows as the piiinary task for logic, that of recognis- 
ing the true lelation between the geneial and the particulai, and hence 
this fundamental foim of abstract or conceptioiial thought, ivhieh 
had been alieady recognised as fundamental by Socrates, stands in 
the centre of the Aristotelian logic 


1 Pi incipally in Met I 9, and XIII 4 

2 Of these, two aie piincipally worthy of mention m passing The one 
aigiies, from the logical subordination which obtains among the Ideas, that 
everything that we pm i*i\e must be subsumed under a number of Ideas, the 
othei calls attention to tlie dilhciiltv that the resemblance, which, according to 
this syslein exists between the Idea and the phenomenon, makes necessary still 
a higher geneiiil above both, etc , in infimUim (JLvBpuroi — airdvOpuro! — rplroi 
dvOptovox") 
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The importance of this same relation grows out of still another 
course of thought. If Aristotle found any previous works that 
were preparatory for his theory of science, they consisted in the 
considerations of the Sophists with regard to the art (principally 
rhetorical) of proof and refutation If now Aristotle asked how 
one can prove anything scientifically, i e in a manner universally 
valid and relating to true knowledge, he found that this could con. 
sist only in the deduction of the paiticular from the geneial T(i 
prove scientifically means to state the grounds for the validity o!l 
what is asserted, and these are to be found only in the more general 
under which the particular is subsumed. 

From this resulted the peculiar complication which constitutes 
the Aristotelian conception of science. The general, the Idea, is, 
as the true Being, the cause of occurrence and change It is that, 
therefore, out of which and through which the perceived particular 
is to be comprehended, conceived, or explained Science has to set forth 
how the perceived particular follows fioin the general which is 
known in conceptions On the other hand, the general is in thought 
the ground by means of which and from which the particular is 
pioved Accordingly, conceiving or comprehending and proving are 
the same thing, viz deduction of the particular from the general 

The scientific theory of Aristotle is accordingly concentrated in 
the conception of derivation or deduction (diro8«|is) Scientific 
explanation of phenomena fiom true Being is the same logical 
process as scientific proof namely, the deduction or derivation of 
what IS given in perception from its general ground Explaining 
and proving are therefore denoted by the same word, “ deduction,” 
and the right proof is that which takes as its ground the actual or 
real general cause of that which is to be pioved* It is, therefore, 
the task of science to exhibit the logical necessity with which the 
particular insight (of perception) follows from the general insight (of 
conception), and the particular phenomenon from the general cause 

This characterisation of the task of science, thus developed from 
metaphysical presuppositions, expeiienced an essential change in 
the progress of its author’s investigations. 

3 The most immediate task of logic, according to this, is to 
establish more exactly what deduction — le on the one hand, proof, 


1 This definition of the conception of scientific proof is obviously directed 
agamst the rhetorical proof of the Sophists In the art of persuasion, all proofs 
are welcome, however external they may remain to the true nature of the case, 
provided only they are formally sufficient to bnng the hearer to assent Scientific 
proof, however, should proceed from the inner, logical necessity of the case, and 
should therefore give at the same time insight into the true cause of what is to 
be proved 
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on the other hand, explanation — properly is, or to set forth tlio'-f 
forms in whicli thought cognises the dependence of the parUudn< 
upon the general This theory was given by Aristotle in the Analyt- 
ics, the logical gioundwork, which treats syntheticall} , in the first 
part, of the syllogism, in the second of deduction, proof, and concep- 
tion For in the piocess of analysing those actn ities of thought in 
which all deduction consists, there results as simple fundamental 
form the deduetion of one proposition, one statement from another 
i.e the inference or syllogism (a-uXXoyia-po^) 

The doctrine of the syllogism became thus the central point of the 
Aiistotelian logic To this points all that he taught (apparently 
only in the most general outlines) concerning the forms of thought 
which lie at the basis of the syllogism out of it come all the points 
of view in his methodology 

The outlines of this doctrine, which form the basis of traditional 
logic even to this day, are the following The S3’’llogism is the 
deduction of a judgment from two other judgments Since in a 
judgment one concept (the predicate) is affirmed of another concept 
(the subjeet), this affirmation can be grounded only by establishing 
the desired connection between the two by means of a third concept, 
the middle term {plcrov) This third concept must then stand in 
some relations with the other two, and these relations must be 
expressed in two judgments, which are called the premises (irpora- 
<ra9) of the syllogism. Inference, or drawing the conclusion, con- 
sists in the piocess of thought which, from the relations that one 
and the same concept (the middle term) sustains to two other 
coneepts, discovers the relation of these two concepts to each other 

Agreeably to its general presuppositions, the Aristotelian doctiinc 
of the syllogism fixed its attention upon but one of the possible 
lelations existing between concepts, — the lelation of the subordina- 
tion of the particular under the geneial The only question for this 
theory is always whether the one concept (the subject) should be 
subordinated to the other (the piedicate) oi not The doctrine of 
the syllogism has to do onlj' with the knowledge of those forms 
of thought according to which it is to be decided, with the help of 
an intermediate concept, whether a subordination of one concept under 
another occurs or not This question Aristotle .insweied in an abso- 
lutely exhaustive manner , in this consists both the abiding worth 
of his doctrine of the syllogism and also the limits of its signifi- 
cance 

In coirespondence wuth the fact just noted, Aiistotle treats lu his 
theory of the judgment essentially only the two elements wlm li come 
into consideration for this end first, Quantity, which determines 
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the of subordination of the subject to the predicate as regards 
extent, and yields the distinctions of general, particular, and singu- 
lar judgments, and second. Quality, according to which this sub- 
ordination IS either affirmed or denied, and, therefore, the relation 
either of connection or of separation is asserted as existing between 
the respective extents of the two concepts 

The kinds or figures {(r)(ijfw.Ta) of the syllogism are, therefore, 
essentially fixed by the manner in which the relations of subordina- 
tion between the concepts, which are given in the premises, deter- 
mine the subordination sought in the conclusion, — a relation which 
finds its external expression in the position of the middle term in 
the two premises, since this is either the subject of one premise and 
predicate of the other, or predicate of both, or subject of both. As 
the most valuable and primitive of these three figures, however, 
Aiistotle consistently designated the first, because in it the piinciple 
of subordination is purely and clearly expressed, since the subject 
of the conclusion is subordinated to the middle term, and together 
with this, as falling within its compass, is subordinated to the predi- 
cate of the major * 

4 But by defining inference, and so deduction, proof, and expla- 
nation in this way, it followed that only propositions of a lesser 
degree of generality could be deduced from those of higher generality 
by means of this activity so essential to science That is, by means 
of inference, we can never prove anything equally general with the 
premises, to say nothing of proving anything more general The 
peculiar restriction of the ancient idea of the natuie of thought, 
according to which thought can only apprehend and take apait 
what IS given but can never produce anything new, makes its 
appearance in this feature of the Aristotelian logic. From this, 
however, it follows immediately that the deducing, proving, and ex- 
plaining science may, indeed, in the individual case, be able to take 
that which has served as premise in the syllogism, and deduce it 
again as the conclusion of a still more general syllogism, but must, 
nevertheless, ultimately proceed from premises which are themselves 
capable of no fuither deduction, proof, and comprehension, of no 
reduction to middle teims The truth of these ultimate premises is, 
therefore, immediate (afic<ra), not to be deduced, proved or compre- 
hended All deduction needs something primitive , all proof, a 
ground that cannot be proved , all explaining, something given which 
cannot be explained 

^ ^ The details cannot be developed here Cf in general, F Kanipe, Die 
Eikenntnisstheone des Anstoteles (Leips 1870), II Eucken, Die Methode der 
aristotelischen Forschung (Berlin, 1872) 
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The apodictic, proving, and explaining activity of science has, 
therefore, a limit ; the ultimate giounds of proof are not to be pi oi ed , 
the ultimate causes used in explaining are not to be explained 
Hence if science is to fulfil its task, which consists in explaining the 
particular by means of the general, it must first press forward from 
the particular on to the general, in the case of which pioiing and 
explaining are forbidden by the nature of the case, because as imme- 
diately certain it asseits itself as not to be deduced and not to be 
proved Hence the processes of deducing, pioving, and explaining, 
in which the ultimate task of science consists, must be pieceded by 
the seaiching out of the staiting-points foi deduction, of the ultimate 
grounds of proof, and of the highest principles of explanation The 
activity of thought involved in this last process Aiistotle calls dia- 
leclic^ and has laid down its principles in the Tojna 

This procedure of searching out the grounds is not, in the natuie of 
the case, attended by the same “ apodictic ceitainty,” as is that of 
deducing consequences from the grounds, when the lattei are once 
established. Investigation proceeds from the particular given in 
perception, and from the ideas cuiient in ciistoinaiy opinion (erSo^or), 
to find the geneial, from which the paiticular can then be proved 
and explained Investigation, therefore, follows a direction the 
reverse of that taken by deduction , the latter is deductive, the 
former inductive, epagogic The latter pioceeds, proving and 
explaining, from general to particular , the former, seaiching and 
testing, fiom particular to general * Only the completed science is 
“apodictic”; science, in its piocess of coming into being, is epa- 
gogic 

In all these investigations and the contrasts that appear in them, 
the chief question for Aiistotle is that with legaid to judgments, 
but in connection with this he tieats also concepts As a judgment 
is proved or deduced, by being concluded fiom more general judg- 
ments, by means of the middle term, so a concept is deduced or 
denved by being formed fiom a more geneial concept (the next 
higher class oi genus, yeVos) by adding a paiticular characteristic 
inaik or difference (Sia<l>opd) This deduction of the concept is defini- 
tion (opurpoi) As, howevei, the deduction of piopositions ulti- 
mately presupposes most geneial piemises, whieh c.innot be further 


^ Tins relation of contrariety between deduction and inquii^ Aristotle ( \ 
pressed in the statements that that which, as rcRards tlie naturc of the thinir is 
the original (vptrepovrv <piaei), and therefore the general, is for human kiio%\l 
edge the later, that which must be acquired {wrT€pov irpht , and that, on 
the contrary, that which is for us the most immediate (rptrepov rp6t vpas), the 
particular, is, according to the true essence the dernatue, the later (vffrtpov tj 
fpiaei) 
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proved, so, too, definition of lower concepts goes back ultimately to 
most general concepts which withdraw from all attempts at deduc- 
tion and explanation These concepts, also, as well as the highest 
premises of proof, must be sought inductively;^ and it seems as 
though Aristotle looked upon the propositions of highest generality 
as the elucidations of these most general concepts. 

5 Among the text-books which Aiistotle left, the two main 
logical treatises, the Analytics and the Topics, are those which are 
most nearly complete by fai * This may explain the fact that the 
logical demands which the Philosopher makes of science are devel- 
oped so clearly and surely, while, on the other hand, his system as 
carried out in the form known to us, fulfils lu but a lesser measure 
the expectations thus laised 

For evidently we should expect that a sure statement could be 
made as to what the Philosopher declared to be those immediately 
certain, highest propositions or concepts which were to be the result 
of investigation, and the starting-point of proof and explanation 
If, however, we ask for these, we hnd ourselves in great embarrass- 
ment as regards the teaching of Aiistotle Of general propositions 
there is but a single principle, the piniciple of contradiction,^ which 
he set forth as an unprovable major premise, oi highest pimciple 
for all proofs, partly m the purely logical setting that affii mation 
and denial of the same combination of concepts reciprocally exclude 
each other, partly in the metaphysical form that a thing cannot be 
the same and also not be the same But aside from this he prefers to 
call attention to the fact that every department of knowledge has its 
own ultimate presuppositions, and does not state these more exactly 

If, however, we seek for the highest concepts, — aside from the 
reference made here also to the particular natuie of individual dis- 
ciplines, — we have the choice between the four “principles ” (apx^Oj 
or “causes,” of the Metaphysics, and the “categories,” which are 
designated as the fundamental forms of predication concerning what 
IS, — a choice not decided by Aristotle In both cases we find our- 
selves already in the midst of the material as opposed to the formal 
elements of his teaching 


1 Over against determination (vpiffBeffii), as the deduction of one concept 
from the higher hy adding a new mark, stands therefore abstraction (d^alpetrt;) 
as process of formation of class-concepts, — a process which, by continually 
taking away individual characteristics, gains a concept poorer in contents, but 
wiler m its extent Formation of concepts is, accordingly, with Aristotle, again 
completely analytic, while with Plato it had been intuitive Aristotle was the 
hist to free himself from the optical analogy, in accordance with which the know- 
mg process of thought had been conceived even by Democntus and Plato 

2 In the case of the Topics, this completeness seems even to have been at- 
tained 3 Met IV. 3 ff 
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§ 13 The System of Development 

The impiession of something comiiletely ncK, whieh the logie of 
Aristotle makes, as eontrasted with all that had pre\ lousl}’’ appeared 
in Gieek seicnee, lests principdlly upon the capacity for nbetracl 
thought, presupposed in so high a degiee hy this sejiaration of the 
general Foims of thought fiom evei}' possible content — a separa- 
tion that evinced Ins genius This genius foi the foimation of con- 
ceptions by abstiaction was evinced b> Aiistotle in all departments 
of his scientific woik, and if the “ Fa thei of logic” became the 
philosophic teachei for two thousand yeais, he owes this success, 
first of all, to the suieiiess, clearness, and consistency with vhich 
he foimed and defined Ins conceptions He fulfilled the task set by 
Sociates, and in so doing created the language of science The funda- 
mental part of the scientific conceptions and expressions every w here 
in use, even to the piesent time, goes back to his foimiilations 

With this inclination to abstraction is connected the fuitliei fact 
that Aiistotle solved the fundamental problem of Gieek iihdosojihy 
— VIZ how behind the changing multiplicity of plieuomena a uni- 
tary and abiding Being is to be thought — by means of a concept of 
relation, that of development His two great piedecessors had still 
been seeking to assign a paiticular content to the conception of tine 
Being Democritus had regarded the atoms and their motion, Plato 
tlie Ideas and their final causation, as the causes of phenomena, — 
causes different from the phenomena themselves Aristotle, how- 
ever, detei mined the true leality — that wdiich is — as the essence 
which unfolds in the phenomena themselves He renounced tlie at- 
tempt to think out as the cause of phenomena something diffeient 
from them (a second world), and taught that the Being of things 
which IS known in conception possesses no othei leality th.in the 
sum total of the phenomena in which it realises itself So regaided. 
Being (ouo-Mi) takes on the chaiacter of the essence (to ti yu elvai), 
which constitutes the one, only giound of its indnidual foimatioiis, 
but IS leal oi actual oiilj' in these themselves, and all phmomenal 
appearance or coming into being becomes the oealisution of the 
essence This is the concept of relation by means of which Aiistotle 
overcame the opposition of the Heiaclitic and Eleatic metapli) sics 

1 In paiticular, the piocess of deielopment piesents itself to 
Aiistotle as the i elation of Foim and Mattel (ctSot, fioprpy — vXy) 
Plato* had declaied the woild of phenomena to be a mivtuie of the 


* The mam outlines of the Aristotelian metaplij'sics develop in the «;irnple<;t 
way from that phase of the Platonic metaphysics which is presented m the 
Phtlebus (of above, § 11, 0) Cf J C GJaser, Die MctaphysiL drs Anslnulca 
(Berlin, 1841). 
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“ unlimited ” and of “ limitation ” ; Aristotle holds to the observa- 
tion that, in everything of the phenomenal world, formed matter 
lies before us But for him this matter is, indeed, in itself indefi- 
nite, and yet not purely indifferent, empty space, but a corporeal 
substratum (woKei/Mevov) , for him, this form is not merely the 
mathematical limit, but the form determined as to its contents by 
the essence The matter or material substratum is the possibility 
of that which, in the complete thing, has become actual or real by 
means of the form In matter, therefore, the essential nature 
(ovcria) IS given only potentially (Swa/ict) First, and only by means 
of the form, does it exist in reality or actuality (cvcpyaa, actu). 
Occurrence, however, or the natural process, is that process in which 
the essence passes over from mere possibility, through form, into 
actualisation The essence has not any second, higher reality beside 
and apart from the phenomena, it exists only in the succession of 
its phenomenal manifestations, by means of which it realises its 
own possibility The universal is real or actual only in the partic- 
ular, the particular is only because in it the universal realises 
Itself. 

With this transformation of the doctrine of Ideas, Aristotle solves 
the fundamental problem of the theoretical philosophy of the 
Greeks, viz that of so thinking Being or what “ is ” that Becoming, 
or the process of Natuie (das Geschehen). may be explained from 
it From the Hylozoism of the Milesians on to the opposing 
theories of his two great predecessors, all standpoints of Greek 
metaphysics are contained as elements in this doctrine of Aristotle 
The Being cognised in conception is the general essence, which 
realises itself in its particular phenomenal manifestations fiom 
potentiality on through form, and the process of this realisation is 
motion Being is that which comes to existence in the processes 
of Nature This self-realisation of the essence in the phenomena, 
Aristotle calls entelechy 

2 The central point of the Aristotelian philosophy lies, therefore, 
in this new conception of the cosmic piocesses as the realisation of 
the essence in the phenomenon, and the lespect in which it is op- 
posed to the eailiei explanation of Nature consists therefore in 
carrying through in conceptions the teleology which Plato had only 
set up as postulate, and developed in mythical, figurative form 
While the earlier metaphysics had looked upon the mechanical 
process of pressure and impact as the typical fundamental relation 
of the cosmic processes, Aristotle regarded as this typical rela- 
tion the development of organisms and man’s building or forming 
activity. From these two departments he took his examples when 
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lie wihlicfl to elucidate the metaphysical character of the cosmic 
processes ’ 

Iseveitheless, the relation of form and inattei is not completely 
the same in these two kinds of puiposive jiroeesses, and the dilTer- 
ence between the two asserts itself everywhere in the caiiyiiig out 
of the Aiistotelian lundamental thought In the c.ise of org.inie 
piocesses, matter and form aie the two sides, seimiable onl} thiough 
abstiaction, of one and the same leality identical from liegiiiniiig 
to end, even in the geim which in the pioeess of deielopment 
bungs the essence to its unfolding, the mattei is alieady shaped 
internally by the form In the case of artistic consti uction, on the 
contiaiy, the material which contains possibility exists at first by 
itself, and the ivoik of the artist with its end in view is added later 
to produce the shape by means of motion. 

In the latter case, therefore, the development is to be regarded 
undei four pi maples These are the Moller, the Form, the End, and 
the Cause of what comes to pass or comes to be 

In the formei case, on the contrary, the three other piincijdes, as 
set over against the Matter, aie but diffeient expiessions for the 
same thing, since the Form constitutes the Cause and the Result of 
the piocess 

We find, accordingly, that when applied to the task of science, 
this fundamental relation of form and matter is earned out in a 
twofold way on the one hand, individual thing') aie regaided as 
self -1 calising forms, on the othei hand, things in relation to one 
another are regarded, the one as mattei, the other as foim These 
two applications of the fundamental principle go through the entire 
Aiistotelian system side by side, and in the general piinciples of 
the system they sometimes so collide, that it is only by their sepaia- 
tion that apparent contradiction can be cleared away 

3 The former point of view yields the result, that for the Aiisto- 
telian conception of the world, in contrast wuth both that of Democ- 
ritus and that of Plato, the truly real is the individual thing, 
deteimined in itself by its form To it, theiefoie, belongs piiinaiily 
the name of essence or substance (ova-ui) Hut the essence de\ elojis 
and lealises itself in individual deteiminatioiis, which are partly its 
states {rraBrj), partly its lelations to other things® (ra rp6i n) 
Hence knowdedge has these which belong to the thing (ra (rvn(ic(irf 
Koru) to piedicate of it, while the individual thing itself cannot bo 
predicated of any thing else, i e in the proposition it can be only 


* Aside from its discussion in the Metaphysics, this question is chiefly treated 
In tiie PhyncH 

^Met XIV 2, loan b 23 
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sub]ect and never predicate * Of these inodes in which substance 
manifests itself, or of the predicates that are possible with regard 
to it, Aristotle enumerates as categoiies, quantity (ttoo-oi'), quality 
(ttoiov), relation (tt/jo? ti), determination in space and time ( jrov , vorl ), 
action (ffoiciv), and passion or passivity (7rao-x«v) , and in addition, 
also, position (KeiaOai) and condition (ex«v). This collection 
(making ten categories inclusive of substance), in which, perhaps, 
grammatical observations co-operated, is designed to present the 
highest classes or geneia under which the contents of all possible 
ideas are to be subsumed Yet Aristotle made no methodical use 
of this collection, and his doctrine of the categories acquired, there- 
fore, no importance in his metaphysics, aside from the above-noted 
relation of substance to its determinations. 

When we consider how sharply Aristotle shaped out the scientific 
conception of substance in its logical and metaphysical character, 
it may appear strange at the first glance that he has announced 
neither a methodical principle nor a real principle applying to the 
nature of the thing, according to which it would be possible to de- 
cide what these truly existing individual things, in his sense of the 
word, are It is clear only that, on the one hand, he did not regard 
as essence everything whatever that occasionally appears in ex- 
perience as a thing separate from others, and, on the other hand, 
that he ascribed this character to organic individuals, to individual 
men. It would be in the spirit of his teaching to suppose that he 
could have spoken of an “ essence ” only where an inner determina- 
tion of form constitutes the ground of the coherence of individual 
characteristics, where, therefore, the knowledge of this essence 
solves the problem of science — viz to determine existent reality 
by the general conception — in so far as the abiding individual 
thing forms the class-concept for all its particular modes of appear- 
ing which show themselves in peiception 

But the Socratic-Platomc view of the problem of science brought 
with it the consequence that Aristotle defined yet agsin the essence 
of the individual thing as that through which the individual thing 
belongs to its class or species If substance, as contrasted with its 
perceptible phenomena and attributes, presents the universal, on 
the other hand the species (ywos, or again Platonically, elSos) is the 
universal that realises itself in the individual substances. Here, too, 
the same relation is repeated ; the species exists only in so far as it 
realises itself in individual things as their truly existing essence, 
and the individual thing exists only as the species comes to its phe- 


> Analyt. Post. 1. 22, 83 a 24. 
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nonienal nitinifestcition in il Just for tins loason the species .ilso 
liave the claim to the inetfijihysical significanee of being essences 
(ouo-iai). Hy this means the conception of substance ^Mth Aiistotlc 
contains a peculiaily changeable double meaning The substances 
piojici aie individual things as detei mined in conception, but as a 
second kind of substances {Scvrepui oiaiai) ' we ha^e the species 
which constitute the essence of individual things, just as these latter 
constitute the essence of peiceptible phenomena 

Scientific knowledge is diiected paitly towaid the conception of 
tlie individual thing, paitly toward the conception of the species 
Each of these lealises itself in phenomena, and here theie is found 
much which, as belonging diiectly to the conception (avfiPcftrjKora in 
the naiiowei sense), can be deduced fiom it, but also much mIiicIi, 
as foreign to the conception, appears in the paiticulai only incident- 
all}’^, as a consequence of the m.ittei in whicli the conception realises 
itself, and of this which IS conceptionally indiffeient oi accidental'^ 
((TviificliriKOTa ill the usual sense of the word) there is, according 
to the piesujrpositions of the Aristotelian doctiine, no “theoiy, ’ 
no scieiitifie knowledge Hence Aristotle also — and in this lies a 
chaiacteiistic limit of the ancient study of Nature — disclaimed on 
piinciiile any scientific insight into the neeessity of law, with uhich 
even the most individual and most paiticulai follow from the gen- 
eial This individual instance he declared lathei to be something 
really acoideiital, not to be exphaiiied by conception, and limited 
scientific consider ation to that which is valid univeisally {KaO' oAou), 
or at least /o; the most pait (cttI to ttoXu) 

4 In this we see decidedly a holding fast to the tradition of the 
doctiine of Ideas the same attitude discloses itself also in another 
direction If, that is, the relation oi matter and form is affirmed 
between the different things oi classes of things, each of which is 
in itself alieady actual as formed mattei, this lelation becomes 
relative iii so fai as the same thing which in contrast with a lower 
IS to be regal ded as foim, appears as mattei when contiasted uith 
the higher In this aspect the conception of development becomes 
the jninciple of an oideung of tlnncfs accoiding to then metaj)hyvca\ 
values, eonsideiiiig these things as using in uninlen ujited succession 
fiom the lowest foimations of mattei to the highest foims In 
this scale eveiy class of things is assigned its metaphysical dignity 
by means of the test that it is regarded as form of the lower and as 
the mateiial of the higher 

^ So, at least, they are called in the treatise on cate^'ories, the gemunenes-, of 
winch is, to be sure, notentiiely unconlesicd , jet the designation is quite in 
*lio line of Aiistotle’s teaching taken as a whole 
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This system of individual things, and of their classes, has both a 
lower and an upper limit, the foimer in mere matter, the lattei in 
pure form Wholly unfoimed matter (jrpwTrj v\tj) is, of course, m 
itself, as mere possibility, not actual ; it never exists without being 
somehow actualised as form Yet it is not merely that which is not 
Being (the Platonic /nij ov, or empty space), but the accessoiy cause, 
which evinces itself as such through real effects (to ov ovk avev, sine 
qua non) Its reality is shown in the fact that the forms do not 
completely lealise themselves in individual things, and that from it 
side-workings (Trapa^ms) pioceed which are without connection 
with the purposefully active form, or even m contradiction with it. 
It IS, therefore, from matter that the fact is explained that the 
forms realise themselves only potentially (/carot to Swarov) from 
matter arises that which is conceptionally indeterminate (o-u/ijSe- 
firjKoi), or the accidental (awo/mToj/), — the lawless and purposeless 
in Nature Hence the Aristotelian doctrine distinguishes, in its 
explanation of Nature, as did Plato m the Philebus, between final 
causes (j6 ov hcKo.) and mechanical causes (to ii dvdyKrj^) the former 
are the forms which realise themselves in mattei , the lattei reside 
in matter, out of which proceed side-workings and counter-workings 
Thus the cosmic processes aie legarded by Aristotle ultimately 
under the analogy of the plastic artist, who finds in the haid material 
a limit to the realisation of his formative thought This material 
IS, indeed, so far related to the Idea, that the Idea can present itself 
in it, at least in general, and yet it is in so far a foreign, and thus 
an independent, element, that it in part opposes itself as a retarding 
pi inciple to the realising of the forms Ancient philosophy did not 
overstep this dualism between the purposive activity of the form 
and the resistance of matter , with the demand of the teleological 
view of the world it united the naive honesty of experience, recog- 
nising the necessity, purposeless and contrary to design, which 
asserts itself in the phenomena of the actual woild 

5 It IS, on the contiary, self-evident in the case of pure form, 
since its conception is immediately connected with that of true act- 
uality, that it possesses in itself the highest actuality without need- 
ing any matter whatever The assumption of such a pui e Form is 
necessary according to the system ot Aiistotle, tor the reason that 
matter, as the merely possible or potential, has in itself alone no 
principle of motion or of generation "V^e cannot, indeed, speak of 
a beginning of motion in time in this system of development, which 
centres about the conception of self-realising essence, since motion 
must be as eternal as Being itself, to the essential characteristics of 
which it belongs , but yet we must point out that property in Being 
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winch IS the cause of motion This is, however, everywhere tlie 
Kition of the form upon the matter, in which, with reference to indi- 
vidual things, Aiistotle distinguishes tvv'o elements, VI/ an impulse 
to be formed inherent m matter, and the purposive motion proceed- 
ing fiom the foini itself But in so far as the foini is itself moved, 
it must be regarded in turn as matter for a higher foini , and, since 
the same thing is true of the latter, and so on, motion would not be 
undeistood if the chain of its causes did not have a first link in the 
pure Form which is itself not moved The fii st move) {irpQrov KiroOr) 
IS itself unmoved Hence, in the case of its action upon mattei, 
only the first of the two elements above mentioned conies into con- 
sideration It opeiates, not by means of its own activity, but onlv 
by means of the fact that its absolute actuality excites in mattei 
the impulse to form itself according to it (the prime mover), not as 
a mechanical, but as a puie, final cause {kivu w ipmpevov, ov 
p€vov) 

The prime mover, or the puie Foim, means, then, in the Aristo 
telian metaphysics, quite the same thing as the Idea of the Good in 
the Platonic, and for it alone Aiistotle employs all the piedicates 
of the Platonic Idea It is eternal, unchangeable, immovable, 
wholly independent, separated (x«j/»toTov) from all else, incorpoieal, 
and yet at the same time the cause of all generation and change 
It IS the pe)fect Being (iuepyaa) in which all possibility is at the 
same time actuality , of all that exists it is the highest (to ti ijv chat 
TO TrpwTov) and best — the deity * 

The highest Being or Essence, thus determined according to its 
lelations, is also chaiacteiised by Aristotle as regards its content 
Such an activity, related to no possibility, resting purely within 
itself (actus pwiMs), is thought, and thought alone, not, of course, 
that mental process which applies itself to individual things and 
then changing phenomena, but the pui e thought, which is employed 
with itself and its eternal nature , that thought which presupposes 
nothing else as an object, but has itself foi its constant, unchang- 
ing content, the thought of thought (voj/o-is voj/ctews), — self-conscious- 
ness 

In these conceptions, so determined, dwells a significance of 
miglitj’’ import for the woild’s history On the one hand, mono- 


* The exposition of this coureo of thought from vvhieh the later, so-called cos- 
moloqicat proof foi the criUcnee of God esseiitialb* arose, is fo’jnd principallj 
m the twelfth book of the Metnphi/ucs In his popular dialogues Aristotle 
amalgamated it with determinations of woilli, bj giving it the following form- 
the distinction betw cen the imperfect and the more perfect w Inch things of 
experience show presupposes the realitv of a most perfect Cf Schol in Anst. 
487 a 6 
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theism was herewith conceptionally formulated and scientifically 
grounded, on the other hand, it passed over from the pantheistic 
form, which it had with Xenophanes, and even still with Plato, into 
the theistic form, since God is conceived of as a self-conscious being 
different from the world. But besides this ti anscendence, the doc- 
trine that God IS the absolute mind or spii it ( Geist) involves at the 
same tune the metaphysical advance that the immaterial, the incoi- 
poreal pure Being, is made equivalent to the spiiitual. Spiritual 
monotheism is the ripe fiuit of Grecian science 

This divine spiiituahty is conceived of in a purely intellectualistic 
manner ; its essential nature is solely thought directed upon itself. 
All doing, all willing, is directed toward an object, distinct from the 
doer or the wilier The divine mind, as pure form, needs no object, 
he IS sufficient for himself, and his knowledge of himself {Oewpia), 
which has no other goal than itself, is his eternal blessedness 
He acts upon the world, not through his motion or activity, but 
through the longing for him which the woild has The woild, and 
Avhat takes place in it, aiises fiom the longing of matter aftei God 

6 Matter (the merely potential) is that which is moved without 
itself moving anything, God (the solely actual) is that which moves 
without itself being moved , between the two is the entire series of 
things, which suffer motion as well as call it forth , and these, taken 
as a whole, are designated by Aiistotle as Natuie equivalent 

to “woild” according to present usage) Nature is, accoidingly, 
the connected system of living beings viewed as a unity, in which 
matter developing ever higher, from foira to form, through all the 
multitude of its particular shapes, appi caches the resting Being of 
the deity, and imitating this, potentially takes it up into itself 

But in this connection, the gi aded scale of things, in the exposition 
of which the Aristotelian philosophy of Natwie consists, shows a two- 
fold standard for estimating relative worth The scale is therefore 
developed in two different series, which find their union only at the 
end in a manner which is, indeed, consistent with the fundamental 
conceptions of the system, but which is, nevertheless, in itself sur- 
prising 

In the conception of the deity, according to Aristotle, there meet, 
as chief characteristics, that of Being, resting within itself, and 
remaining like itself (atSiov), and that of spirituality or rationality 
(voSs) Hence the individual “forms” of Natuie take a higher 
rank in proportion as they contain the one or the other of these 
elements which constitute the highest worth In the one line, 
the series of phenomena ascends from the unordered change of the 
terrestrial world to the ever-umform revolution of the stais, in the 
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otliei line^ -we arc led fiom the merely mcchanjcal rhange of 
place to the activities of the soul and its most valuable develop- 
ment, lational knowledge, and both scries have the same terminus, 
inasmuch as the stars that are in most unifoim motion are con- 
ceived of as the highest intelligences, the most rational spiiits 

7 In lelation to the first of these two aspects Aristotle, taking 
up the astronomical views of Plato, adopted the old P 3 rthagorean 
antithesis between the eaithly and the heavenly noild, and it is to 
be asciibed to the victoiious influence of his philosophy that the 
matuiei ideas of the later Pythagoreans did not prevail m antiquity, 
in spite of their recognition by those learned in astronomy in the 
following penod As the whole universe has the most peifect form, 
eveiy where the same, — that of the spheie, — so among all motions 
the most peifect is the circulai motion, which retuins into itself 
This belongs to the (ether, the celestial element, out of whicli the 
<{ta7i aie formed, and the transparent hollow spheies, in whieli the 
stars move with ever-unchanged unifoimity. Farthest out, and in 
an absolute changelessness that comes nearest the divine Being, is 
the heaven of the fixed stars, beneath that the planets, the sun, and 
the moon, whose apparent deviation fiom the cuculai movement 
was explained by a complicated theoiy of hollow spheres placed one 
within another, the theoiy which Eudoxus, an astionomei sustaining 
a close relation to the Academy, and liis disciple Callippus had 
piopounded ^ The stais themselves were, however, for Aristotle 
beings of superhuman intelligence, incorpoiate deities They ap- 
peared to him as the purer forms, those more like the deity, and 
fiom them a purposive, rational influence upon the lowei life of 
earth seemed to proceed, — a thought which became the root of 
meclimval astrology 

The lower “forms” of terrestrial life, on the other hand, are the 
four elements (of Empedocles), which are characterised by tlie ten- 
dency to rectilinear motion But lectilineai motion involves at once 
the opposition of two tendencies, — the centrifugal, v Inch belongs to 
Fire, and the centripetal, which belongs to Earth The first of the 
two tendencies is also attributed in a lesser degree to Air, and the 
latter in a lesser degree to Water, and so the central mass, our eaith. 


* Schi.ipaiclli, Le Sfeie Omorentrichp di Eiido^io, Calhppo, ed Ait'itutple (3I>- 
laii, 1870) Cf also 0 Ginppc*, Die kotnwchen Sy'deme der Grtrchen (Uerlin, 
1861) As a principle of raclhocl, the follow inp prescription for the proposal of 
these questions has been presen ed from the Old Ac<idein}, tjpical of the nnth- 
oinatico-metaphysical presupposition of the speculative e\i)lanation of Xalurc 
Mr to discover the uniformly ordered motions of the star« bv means of which 
their apparent motions may be explained (Siao’iif'cii') Simiil in Arist DeCnlo 
(Karst), 119 
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in a state of rest as a whole, is coinpos'^d in such a way that about 
the earthy material is disposed at fiist Watei and then Air, while 
Fire stiives toward the celestial outer world The changing combi- 
nations, however, into which the four elements enter, constitute the 
imperfect, that which cannot be conceived, that which is accidental 
in the terrestrial world Here the side-woiking and counter-work- 
ing of matter are stronger than in the celestial region where the 
mathematical deterinmateness of undisturbed circular motion real- 
ises itself 

8 In the changes of the terrestrial world, Tnechamcal, chemical, 
and organic processes are built up upon each other in such a way 
that the higher always presupposes the lower as its condition 
Without change of place («^opa or KivqtrKs in the narrowest sense), 
change of qualities (dXXotutns) is not possible, and the organic 
transformation which consists in growth and decay (avirjm^ — 

IS not possible without both the preceding The higher form is, 
however, never merely a product of the lower, but is something self- 
subsistent, by means of which those lower forms can be employed 
only in a purposive manner. 

From this develops an important principle in which Aristotle is 
opposed to Democritus, — a principle which the former esteemed 
very highly in regard to detailed research in natural science, and 
used a gieat deal, even with express mention Aristotle’ protests 
against the attempt to reduce all qualitative to quantitative deter- 
minations, — an attempt ultimately accepted even by Plato He 
combats the contiasting from an epistemological and metaphysical 
point of view, of secondary and primary qualities , to the former he 
accords not a less but rather a higher reality than to the latter, and 
in the succession of “forms” the inner conceptional character oi 
determination is evidently of more worth for him than the outer 
determination which is capable of mathematical expression^ Th^ 
attempt of Democritus to raise to the rank of a principle for 
explaining the world the reduction of all qualitative to quantitative 
differences, found its victorious opponent in Aristotle and his doctrine 
of the “ entelechies,” the inner Forms of things The keen logician 
saw that it is never possible to develop qualities analytically from 
quantitative relations, and that, on the contraiy, the quality (by which- 
ever sense it may be perceived) is something new, which presup- 
poses the entire body of quantitative relations as its occasion only 

1 Cf especially the third book of the treatise De Coslo 

^ For this reason Aristotle also characteiises the elements not only by the 
different tendencies of their motions, but also by primitive qualities , and he 
develops them out of a meeting of the contrasted pairs, warm and cold dry and 
moist Meteor IV 1, 378 b 11. 
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9 AVitli logical consistency the same view is applied Aiistotle 
to the 1 elation of the psychical and bodily activities; the lattei aic 
but tlic matter for which the foimei furnish the foinis There i^., 
w ith Aristotle, no such dependence of psj cliical upon corporeal func- 
tions as Democritus, in accoidance ivith the pioceduie of the older 
metaphysics, and even l^lato, pait (in the Tm<cv’f), had tuiglit 
Foi Aiistotle the soul is lather the entelcchy of the body, i c the 
Foiin which lealises itself in the motions and ch.inges of the oiganic 
body The soul is the cause of bodily foiniation and motion, a 
cause acting fiom ends , itself incorporeal, it is yet actual oi real 
only as the powei moving and contiolling the body. 

But the psychical life itself is also, according to Aristotle, built 
up as it were in successive grades or strata, each of wdiich, in tuin. 
presents matter for the higher The first Form of organic life is 
the vegetative soul {dptnriKov), wdiich “forms” the mechanical and 
chemical changes to the purposive functions of assimilation and 
propagation The soul of plants is restricted to this pin el}’ phj’sio- 
logical significance of a vital force, to this is added in the w’hole 
animal kingdom,* the animal soul, whose constitutive chaiacteiisties 
are spontaneous motion in space {kiv7}tik6i> Kara roTroy) and sensation 
(alardrjTiKw) 

The purposive, spontaneous motion of the animal body proceeds 
from desiie (opei^), ivhich arises from the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, ill the form of an effort to piocuie oi shun But these jne- 
suppose everywhere the idea of then object, and are at the same 
time bound together w’lth the thought that this object is w orthj to 
be striven for or to be shunned The view of the dependence oi tdl 
desire upon ideas, peculiai to all Greek psychology, is so strong with 
Aristotle, that he even sets forth these relations expressly, aecord- 
ing to the logical function of judgment and inference In the 
practical sphere, also, theie is affirmation and denial," there is tlie 
piocess of diaw'ing a conclusion from a general aim to a particular 
mode of action 

The proper seat, or home, as it w’ere, of the entiic animal life of 
ideation is found in sensation In the physiological psychologi 
W’hich treats this subject^ Aiistotle has used in compiehensnc 

* Anstotle’s Iluitorti nf Animal (cf .T B Miwvr, Bfrhn. treat*? in ox 
Pinplarv manner, and with adinirahlc caie of detailed nuestifnition, nn.itoniical, 
phvsiolopical, iiiorpholomcal, and biolo/iical problems, and also the questions of 
system The parallel work on plants is indeed lost, but in compensation we 
liaae the work of his fiiend and disciple Theophrastus 

= Elh Xic VI 2, 11 10 a 21 

Besides the sections which treat tins subject, in the treatise on the Soul the 
smaller treatises attached to tins arc also to bo compared, m? on Ptrccption, 
on Memo) If, on Dream’), etc 
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manner all the particular information and theories which his prede- 
cessors, especially Democritus, possessed on this point, but he 
overcame the common inadequacy of all earlier doctiines by conced- 
ing a much greater importance to the self-activity of the soul in the 
process in which perception arises Not satisfied to adopt the old 
theory that perception consists in a co-operatioii of ob]ect and sub- 
ject, he pointed to the unity of consciousness {EinheitlicJikeit, /xco-oti^s), 
Avith which the animal soul unites what is given in the individual 
perceptions of the individual senses to form collective perceptions, 
or perceptions that perceive the object as a whole, and in so doing 
grasps also the relations of number, situation, and motion Thus 
above the individual senses we must assume the common sense 
(kowov ala-OrjTypLov),^ which IS also the seat of recollection, both of 
the involuntary or memory ([ivyiir]) and the voluntary {aviiJLvrjiTKs), 
by virtue of the circumstance that in it the peiceptions lemam as 
imaginative representations (^avrao-iat) , at the same time, howevei, 
it IS also the seat of our knowledge of our own states ® 

10 Vegetative and animal souls, however, foim in man but the 
matter for the realisation of the Form peculiar to him, — the reason 
(voOs — Btavoei<r9ai) By its operation, impulse (o/oe^is) becomes will 
(fiovXrjms ) , imaginative representation becomes knowledge (m- 
a-Tyfiy) It comes as a something new and higher (“ from without,” 
OvpaOev) to all the psychical activities which develop fiom perception 
even among the beasts Aiistotle expressed this relation by desig- 
nating the pure rational activity itself as the active leason (roBs 
TToiT^TtKos) , and, on the contiary, as passive leason (voSs Tra^T^rtKos), 
the material of perceptions, which aiises from the bodily existence, 
furnishes possibilities and occasions for reason, and is subsequently 
worked over and formed by it. 

Accordingly the “ passive ” reason signifies the individual phase 
{Erscheinungsweise) given in the natural disposition of the individ- 
ual man, and determined by the occasions of his peisonal experience, 
— the “active” reason, on the contrary, signifying the pine reason 
considered as a unity in its nature and principles (pi incipielle Ein- 
heitliclileeit') , common to all individuals The latter is iinpei ishable, 
as it IS 'Without beginning, while the former passes away with the 

^ "With regard to physiological localisation Aristotle found the psychical 
activity to be attached to the vital warmth (e/iipvTov 0epfi6v), which as animating 
breath (‘TTPev/ia) is mingled with the blood, and his school developed this doc- 
trine still farther Cf H Zeitschi if t fur VollbPipiychologie, 1881, pp 

364 fE In consequence of this he regarded the heart as the seat of the common 
sense and so supplanted the better insight with which Alcmaeon, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, Democritus, and Plato had recognised the inipoitance of the biain 
This beginning for a doctrine of inner pei ception is found in Arist De An 
‘III 2, 426 b 12. 
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individuals in whom it appears Personal immortality is put in 
question by this conclusion just as in the Platonic Timmm, where 
it ivas claimed only for the “rational” “part” of the soul, i e that 
part ivhich is everywhere alike and impersonal It is clear that v. e 
have heie no longer to do with empirical psychology, but with such 
doctrines as have been taken from the systematic connection of 
the whole work, and grafted upon psychology in consequence of 
ethical and epistemological postulates 

11 111 the conception of the reason as the Form peculiar to the 
human soul, Aristotle found the key to the solution of that feature 
of the ethical problem which even Plato had sought in vain, i e 
that of the content of the Good Man’s happiness or well-being 
(evSaipovla), which in Aristotle’s system also is regarded as the 
supreme end of all endeavour (tc\o?), is, indeed, dependent in part 
upon external fortune, it is not complete until this has afforded 
its good things , but ethics has to do only with that which stands in 
our poiver (ja i<l} fiptv), only with the happiness which man gams 
by his own activity {irpaKTov ayaBov) Every being, however, be- 
comes happy by the unfolding of his own nature and of his ow n 
peculiar activity — man, therefore, through reason The virtue of 
man is, accordingly, that habitude or permanent state of mind 
through which he is made capable of the practice of rational activ- 
ity , it develops out of the endowments of his natural disposition, 
and has for its fruit, satisfaction, pleasure. 

As in the animal soul impulse and perception were to be dis- 
tinguished as different expressions, so, too, the reason develops 
itself, partly as rational action, partly as rational thought , as per- 
fection, on the one hand, of the character or disposition (yBot), on 
the other, of the faculty of intelligence {alcrBavcirOat in the broadest 
sense of the word) Thus there result, as the excellence or ability 
of the rational man, the ethical and the intellectual oi dianoetic vir- 
tues 

12 The ethical virtues glow out of that training of the w'lll by 
which it becomes accustomed to act according to right insight 
{^povrjiTK — opOoi Xeyoy). It enables man, in his decisions, to follow 
piactieal leason, le insight into what is correct or proper With 
this docti me Aristotle transcends the principles of Socrates, — 
with evident regard to the facts of the ethical life not that he 
assigned to the wnll a psychological independence as over against 
knowledge , the point, rathei, is, that he gave up the opinion that 
the deteimmation of the will arising fiom rational insight must of 
itself be strongei than the desiie aiismg from defective knowledge 
Since expeiience often shows the reverse of this, man must gam by 
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practice that self-control (iyKpdToa) by means of which he follows 
under all circumstances that which is rationally known, even against 
the strongest desires.^ 

While to ethical viitue in general belong natural disposition, 
insight, and habitude, the individual viitues are distinguished by 
the different relations of life to which they refer A systematic 
development of these is not given by Aristotle, but we have, rather, 
a comprehensive and delicate treatment of the mdividual virtues 
The general principle is that rational insight always finds the right 
mean between the unreasonable extremes to which the natural 
impulsive life leads Thus courage is the right mean between 
cowardice and rashness A particularly detailed exposition is given 
to friendship® as the common striving for all that is good and 
beautiful, and also to ]ustice as the basis of the political community 

13 For Aristotle, like Plato, was convinced that the moral excel- 
lence of man, since it always relates to activities which prosper in 
the life of a community, can find its fulfilment only in the life of a 
community , for him, too, there is ultimately no perfect moral life 
outside the state, the essential end of which was considered by 
Aristotle, also, to be the ethical training of its citizens As, never- 
theless, in the case of the individual man, virtue ought to develop 
out of the natural disposition, so the political relations also are 
treated by Aristotle from the point of view, that the historically 
given relations are to be used for the highest possible fulfilment of 
that highest end 

Every constitution is right if the government has the ethical weal 
of the community as its highest goal , every constitution has failed 
if this IS not the case The good of the state, therefore, does not 
depend upon the external form, which is defined by the number 
of those who rule ® The lule of a single individual may be right 
as a kingdom ()8ao-tXc«i), bad if a despotism (rupavvis) , the rule 
of few may be good if an aristocracy of culture and disposition, 
if an oligarchy of birth or property, bad; the rule of all as a 
republic of law and order (7ro\iT6ta) may be good, as mob-rule 
(SrjfioKpaTta), bad With profound political intelligence, Aristotle 
bungs together in these expositions the experiences of G-reeian 
histoiy, and on the ground of these enters upon the philosojjhy of 

1 In the polemic against the Socratic doctrine which Aristotle brings forwaid 
in this line, JEth Nic III 1-8, are developed the first hegmnmgs of the problem 
of freedom 

2 In the eighth hook of the Mcomachaean Ethics 

2 A point of view which tbs dialogue the Statesman, passing under Plato’s 
name, had already emphasised, while Plato himself in the Republic constructed 
the “had” constitutions from psychological analogies of a predominance of the 
lower pails of the soul 
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hutonj in giving intimations as to the necessity ivith which indnirl- 
nal forms of constitutions pass over into one another and develop 
out of one anothei 

Alter these presuppositions we can understand that Aristoth- 
could not think of piojecting in detail the constitution of an ideal 
state in l^lato’s manner He contented himself with a critical 
emphasising of those elements which had proved requisite in indi- 
vidual constitutions for fulfilling the general task of the state In 
this connection he agiees w'lth the Platonic demand for a public 
system of education , the ethical community must itself take the 
care of fitting for their place the elements of w Inch it w ill in future 
consist, and it is the task of education (in the treatment of which 
the fragment of the Politics bieaks off) to lead man out of his i ude 
state of nature witli the help of the noble arts, to ethical and intel- 
lectual culture 

14 To the practical activity of the reason (Xoyio-n/coV), in the 
biOtider sense of the word, Aiistotle reckoned also “making” 
(ttoiciv) 111 addition to “ acting ” (wpS^is) ; yet, on the other hand, 
he made so great distinction between this cieative activity, w'liich 
presents itself in art, and the action directed toward the ends of 
daily life, that he occasion.illy set the science of art, poietic phi- 
losophy, as a third independent science, side by side with the theo- 
retical and practical Of this poietic philosophy, there is preserv cd 
besides the Jihetoric only the fi agment of his theory of the ai t of 
poetiy, uiidei the name of the Poetic This sets out, indeed, from 
piinciples lelating to the natuie of art in general, but in its paiticu- 
lai sub]ect offeis only the outlines of a theory of tragedy In 
this, such peculiar lelations of this science of art to the tw'o other 
principal paits of philosophy appear, that it becomes difficult to sub- 
ordinate this branch under either of the other two 

Alt IS imitative production, and the arts are distinguished as well 
by the objects which they imitate as by the material with which 
they imitate The objects of poetic art are men and then actions, 
its means are language, ihythm, and harmony Tragedy, in particu 
lar, repiesents an important action as performed immediately by 
speaking and acting persons * 

But the purpose of this imitative representation is an ethical one 
the passions of man, in particular in the case of tragedy , fear and 
sympathy, aie to be so excited, that by then excitation and en- 
hancement pwr?/tca<ion of the soul {KdOapan) from these passions 
IS brought about 


1 Foet 0, 1449 b 24 
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On the doctrine of the Catharsis, which became so important for the later 
theoiy of art, and on the literature concerning it, cf A Doling, Die Kunstlehie 
des Aristoteles (Jena, 1876) 

The attainment of this end is, however, accomplished in such 
a way, that in artistic representation the paiticular is bi ought to 
our view, not as a particular, but in its universal nature oi essence 
Art, like science, has for its object the universal in its particular 
realisation , it offers a kind of knowledge, and with this the pleas- 
ure which attends upon knowledge * 

15 The highest perfection of its development finally is achieved 
by the rational nature of man in knowledge The diaiioetic virtues 
are the highest, and those which bring complete happiness The 
activity of the theoietical leason {eiruTTruioviKov) is diiected to the 
immediate appiehension of the highest tiuths, t e of the concep- 
tions and judgments which the inductive search of scientific inves- 
tigation only leads up to without being able to prove, and from 
which all deduction must take its beginning (cf § 12, 4) 

But knowledge of these, the full unfolding of the “ active reason ” 
in man, is again designated by Aristotle as a beholding (Oempia ) , 
and with this beholding of the highest tiuth man gains a paiticipa- 
tion in that pui e thought, m which the essence of the deity consists, 
and thus, also, in the eternal blessedness of the divine self-conscious- 
ness For this “ beholding ” which exists only foi its own sake 
and has no ends of will or deed, this wishless absorption in the 
perception of the highest tiuth, is the blessedest and best of all 




PART II. 

THE HELLBNISTIC-ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 

As rcgaids the gcncial literature, the same works serve for this part that were 
cited at the beginning of Part 1 

With the age of Anstotle, Grecian civilisation stepped out 
fioin its national restiictions and into the great general movement 
in which the peoples of antiquity that dwelt about the Mediter- 
ranean, through luteichange and adjustment of their ideas, became 
fused into one common civilisation This piocess began through 
the union of Oiiental with Gieek thought, in the Hellenistic states 
of Alexandei’s successois It found its external completion in the 
Roman Empiie, its internal completion in Christianity Hellen- 
ism, Romanism, and Chiistianity weie the three stages in which the 
woild’s futuie civilisation developed fiom antiquity 
The intellectually detei mining element in tins union was Greek 
science, and herein consists its significance for the world’s histoiy 
It became, like Gieck ait, the common possession of ancient civili- 
sation. To it weie loined step by step tlie highest movements in 
the inner life of the peoples, and it became the foiming power for 
all the longings and impulses that lived within then souls It 
vvms with the fall of its political independence, with its absoip- 
tion into the Empiie, that the Greek nation bought the accomplish- 
iiipiit of its task of civilisation, by their dispeisal over the vvoild 
the Giecks became the teacheis of the world 

But 111 connection with this entrance into more extended relations, 
Gieek science experienced a separation of the different elements 
which weie united in it Together with the puiel}' theoretical 
inteiest in which it had oiiginated, and which had found so clear 
an pxpiession in the peisonality and teaching of Anstotle, a piacti- 
cal iiiteiest had in time dev'eloped, which sought in science the 
conviction that should gov'ern life In Plato’s philosophy the two 
wore insepaiately fused togethei, but now these two tendencies of 
science became sepaiated 

Scientific thought, which had come to a knowledge of its own 
processes in the Ai istoteliaii logic, had ariiv’cd at the consciousness 
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of fundamental conceptions, with the aid of which it could use the 
abundance of phenomena. The principal opposing theories of the 
interpretation of the world had developed in the great systems, and 
in this way a fixed frame or setting was formed for the scientific 
treatment of detail. But beginning, as it did, with so slightly ex 
tended a knowledge of detail, the more successful Greek science was 
in the development of principles, the more it now experienced a 
crippling, at once of metaphysical interest and metaphysical force. 

In consequence of this, however, the theoretical tendency of sci- 
ence was toward details, and the fundamental scientific character of 
the Hellenistic- Roman time is erudition and the development of the 
special sciences The individual man of science, by entrance into 
one of the great schools, gained a firm support of collective opinion, 
and a ruling principle for the treatment of separate questions and 
subjects which interested him And indifference toward general 
metaphysical theories was the greater, the more it appeared that 
fruitful investigation in special provinces, extension of knowledge 
of facts, and comprehension of special departments of science were 
possible, independently of the strife of metaphysical systems The 
separation of problems, which had been completed typically in the 
Aristotelian teaching and school, led necessarily to specialisation, 
and the purely theoretical interest in knowledge for its own sake 
developed, during the Hellenistic- Roman period, essentially in the 
individual sciences The great savants of later antiquity stand, it is 
true, in loose relations with one school or another, but they always 
show themselves indifferent to metaphysics So it happens that 
during this time production, so far as the theoretical principles of 
philosophy were concerned, was extremely small, while investiga- 
tion into mathematics, natural science, grammar, philology, literary 
and general history, had rich and comprehensive results to record 
With the great mass of those names which are reckoned as “ philos 
ophers,” whether heads of schools or associates in the schools, and 
which are contmued in the schematic treatment of the “ Histoi y of 
Philosophy,” only literary-historical notices are connected, as that 
they worked specially in this or that department , or it may be per- 
sonal information, of no importance to philosophy, as that they 
attached themselves to this or that one among the earlier teachers, 
— almost never do we find any formation of new and oiigiual con- 
ceptions. So far as theoretical knowledge was concerned, this 
period turned the old problems of the Greeks hither and thither, 
and moved along the track which it found already laid down 

So much the more powerfully, during these centuries of appropri 
ation and elaboration, did the practical significance of philosophy 
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unfold itself The need of a scientific doctrine of the ends of 
human life, of such a v, isdom as should gu.irantec the happiness of 
the individual, could but become more uigent .is the ide.il structure 
of Gicek life fell in pieces, as the leligion of the people Siink over 
more <aud moie to .in cxteiiul tiadition, .is the crumblingjjolitic.il 
life, robbed ot its independence, no longer aw.ikened devotion, and 
the individual in his iniiei life felt throvii back upon himself 
Thus vnsdom for the tonducl of hfe became the fuiulamentdl problem 
of the philosophy ^\hlch followed that of the Gieeks, and the n.ir- 
rowing in the statement of the philosophical problem w Inch Socrates, 
and aftei him the Cynic and Cyren.aic schools of Sophistic thought, 
had begun, is the general ehaiactei of the succeeding period 

This did not exclude geneial theoretical dor times and their 
sharply championed contests from assuming aiis of great impor- 
tance dining this peiiod, but, on the one hand, they met with no 
original inteiest foi their owm sake, and consequently de\ eloped 
only in the directions which were detei mined by the real end in 
view', i G that of w'lsdom for the conduct of life, on the other hand, 
they weie lacking in oiigin.ility, they w'eie throughout only the old 
tiaditions shifted about, conditioned by the fundamental piactit.il 
thoughts Even such compiehensive systems as the Stoic and the 
Noo-Platonic woik only w'lth the concejitions of Gieek philosophy, 
in Older to g.iin a theoretic.al basis foi their pmctical irle.il The 
key to then theoieticiil doctiiiies lies .'ll ways in the fundament, il 
piactical conviction, and in so f.ir they aie all of them eharactei- 
istic types of the mingling of pioblems 

With this piedominance of piactical impoit.ance is connected the 
fact th.at the dependence of philosophy upon the genei.al movement 
of civilisation, which had already with the Sophists made its 
entiance into the quiet ciicle of disinterested investigation, became 
in the Hellenistic-Roman period a permanent phenomenon, and 
this appeals most decisively in the changing attitude of this phi- 
losophy tow'.aid ’iehqion 

The development which Gieck philosophy had taken, and the 
ever more sharply pionounced opposition to the religion of the 
people into which it had come, brought with it the lesult that 
the special task of that w'isdom for the conduct of life which the 
post-Anstotelian philosophy sought, w'as to find .a coMi^Jciisri/jon for 
Tchqiont fnilJi The cultured woild, w'hich had lost the support 
afforded by leligion, .'ind w'as obliged to give up that of the state 
also, sought it in jihilosophy As a lesult, the point of view of the 
flellenistic-Roman wisdom foi the conduct of life w'as primarily 
that of individual morality, and the philosophy which busied itself 
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with this had, consequently, a thoroughly ethical stamp The 
sharpness of the opposition of this individualistic ethics to religion 
appears most clearly among the Epicureans. But in the other 
schools, also, the doctrines of the deity have a purely ethical, or 
perhaps a theoretical interest, but none that is specifically leligious 

This essentially ethical development of philosophy reached its 
completion in G-reece, especially, indeed, in Athens, which, amid all 
the spread of Greek culture eastward and westwaid, formed for 
centuries the centre of scientific life. But soon new centres pai- 
ticularly for erudite detailed investigation, arose in the great libra- 
ries and museums, m Rhodes, in Pergamum, in Alexandria, in 
Tarsus, in Rome, and later, in Antioch and Byzantium Of these, 
Alexandria became especially important, where not only did elabora- 
tive erudition experience so typical a development, that the entire 
direction of this peiiod is generally called “literary-historical” in 
accordance with it, but where, also, the philosophical direction of 
the time experienced its decided change. 

For as time went on philosophy could not remain indifferent to 
that deep feeling of dissatisfaction which had seized the ancient 
world in the midst of all the glory of the Roman Empire This 
huge empire offered to the peoples which it had welded together 
into a mighty unit, no compensation for the loss of their national 
independence, it granted them neither inner worth nor outer for- 
tune The draught from the life of earth had become insipid to 
ancient peoples, and they thirsted after religion So they groped 
after the different cults and religious practices which individual 
peoples had brought with them, and the religions of the Orient 
became mixed with those of the Occident 

Into this movement philosophy was the more drawn, the more it 
became clear that it could not satisfy the cultured man by the 
presentation of its ethical ideal of life, — could not secure for him 
the promised happiness It followed then — at first, in Alexandria 
— that the mingling, surging flood of religious ideas emptied itself 
into philosophy, which now sought to build up upon a scientific 
basis, not only an ethical conviction, but a religion as well Philos- 
ophy employed the conceptions of Gieek science to clarify and put 
in order religious ideas, to give to the importunate demand of 
religious feeling an idea of the woild that should be satisfactory 
to it, and so created the systems of religious metaphysics, in more or 
less intimate connection with the contending religions. 

Accordingly, in the Hellenistic-Roman philosophy there are two 
distinct periods to be distinguished, the ethical and the leligious 
The last century b c is to be designated as the time in which the 
one gradually passed over into the other. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE ETHICAL PERIOD. 

Tiir. two schools of the gieat masters of Attic philosophy, the 
Academic and the Poqmfelic, folloiied the tendency of the tune 
which sepaiated science into the two bi-anchos, ethical philosoph} 
and learned investigation While in the first generation of the 
Acadeiii}’ — that contempoiai}' with Aiistotle — a Pythagoreanising 
metaphysics had piedoniinated, this made loom in the next peiiod 
foi popular inoialising (cf p 101) In the Lyceum, indeed 'Fheo- 
phastus, and aftei him, Stiato, held fast to the deielopment .uul 
re-shaping of the Aiistoteli.in metaphysics, but the associates of 
Theopiastus, Dicoimchns, Aiistoxenus, and otheis, as well ab Theo- 
phiastus himself, tuiiied to hteraiy-historical studies and to natuial 
science Latei, the Peiipatetics had a great shaie in the Alexan- 
drian eiudition, and the histoiy of philosophy especially found in 
them its most industrious woikeis But iii philosophy itself they 
played only the consei vative role of defending the sj stem of their 
school against the attacks of the others, especially upon the ethical 
domain, and the new edition of the Aristotelian works b} Andtoru- 
cus gave new’ stimulus foi a zealous reproduction of his teaching 
Paiaphiases, commentaries, excerpts, and luterpietations formed 
the chief occupation of the later Peripatetics 

The Academy and Lyceum were, howevei, iiijuied in their work- 
ing by the two schools w’hich weie founded tow aid the end of the 
fourth centurv and which owed then gieat succes^j to the fact that 
they foimulated the tendency of the time toward the practic,al wis- 
dom of life with the clearness and impressiveness of one-sidedness 
namely, the Stoic and the Epicinean 

The fiist was founded in the Sroa ron^lXi] by Zeno, a native of 
Citinm 111 Cyprus, .and had, both in liis time and in that of liis sue 
cessor, Cleanthe'^ more likeness to Cvnicism than in the time of its 
third head. C7uv,sippHs' who succeeded in turning the school into a 
more scientific couiso Lptuii us. on the coiiti.iiy, louiuled .i soi i(>t\ 
which made the Hedonistic principle, in .1 refined and intellect- 
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ualised form, its centre, but developed only a slight degree of 
scientific vitality While numerous adherents were won to its 
social-ethical principle then established, and to the view of the 
world connected with it, as these were continued through antiquity 
and especially in the Roman world, the school remained decidedly 
more unfruitful scientifically than the others, as well in the special 
sciences as in philosophy. Its doctrines have been presented in an 
interesting manner by the Roman poet, Lucretius. 

These four schools continued side by side in Athens for centuries, 
ind in the time of the Empire they were still maintained in vaiious 
chairs of instruction, and formed there a sort of university , but 
only in the Academy, and here only with great gaps, can a succes- 
sion of heads of the school be traced, while the tradition in the 
case of the Stoa and the Epicureans breaks off with the first cen- 
tury B 0 , and for the Lyceum soon after that time. 

At first, however, these four schools contended with each other in 
the liveliest fashion during the third and second cen tunes b c., and 
it was especially in ethical questions, and in metaphysical, physical, 
and logical questions only in so far as connected with the ethical, 
that they sought to bear away the palm from one another * 

But, moving along side by side with the dogmatic doctrines duiing 
the whole period was another tendency, which, like the Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophy, oiiginated in the teaching of the Sophists 
namely. Scepticism It did not, indeed, take on the form of an 
association in a school, but it, too, was 6 ? ought together into a system- 
atic form, and found an ethical culmination Such a concentration, 
111 accord with the spiiit of the times, of the negative results of the 
teaching of the Sophists, was achieved by Pyrrho, whose doctrines 
were set forth by Timon This Sophistical scepticism had the 
tiiumph of obtaining possession of Plato’s grove for a time, for, if 
the Middle Academy did not make this doctrine fully its own, it made 
it a weapon for combating Stoicism and grounding its own ethics. 
In this phase of the development of the Academy appear the two 
heads of the school, Artesilaus and Carnendes, who were sepaiated by 
about a century In after time, when the Academy again rejected 
Scepticism, this doctrine met with sympathy principally among the 
empirical physicians, among whom, even at the end of this period, 
./Hnesidemus and Agrippa are to be mentioned A complete collec- 
tion of the doctrines of the Sceptics, made at a much later time, 
IS preserved in the works of Sextus Empii icus 


^ Cicero in liis philosophical dialogues gives vivid pictures of these school con 
roversies with a dextrous use of the original sources 
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But the deeper significance of this Scepticism uas that it hi ought 
to expression the fuiuhunentcil frame of mind which had seized the 
entiie ancient civilisation as it had once seized th.it ol Greece, — .i 
liame of mind at vaiiaiice with the tiue ideal impuit .iiid content 
that civilisation , and the same lack of the spiiitoi decided convic- 
tion found only anothei foim in the Edcclicisiii which becan to 
develop in the second hall oi the second centuiy With the exten- 
sion of the schools in the gieat lelations of the life of the Roman 
Empue, the school-spiiit disappeaied, polemic was ciipjiled, and the 
need of adjustment and fusion made itself felt instead The teleo- 
logical view of the woild, especially, loimed the basis upon which 
Platonism, Ai istotelianism, and Stoicism could agree in a common 
opjiosition against Epicuieanism 

The tendency towaid such a fusion, towaid synoetism, first awoke 
in the Stoic school, and found its most efficient suppoiteis in PamC' 
tills and Posidomus, who supiilemented the doetiine of the .'^toa 
on all sides by boiiowing Platonic and Aiistotelian elements In 
opposition to them stood the Neio Academy, w Inch, aftei Philo of 
Lamm had made an end of the sceptie.il episode in the develop- 
ment of the school, made the attempt, thiough Antiochiis, to unite 
philosophy, then so disunited, upon those doctiines in wdiich Plato 
and Aiistotle agree 

Less impoitant, because moie devoid of piinciples, but not, there- 
fore, the less signilicant histoiically, was that sort of eclecticism 
which the Eomans employed in taking up Gieek philosophy. This 
consisted in piecing togethei, from an essentially pr,actic.al point of 
view, the different school systems which met then appioval This 
w'as the case wuth Cicero, Vaiio, and in p.art with the school of the 
Sextiaiis 

Of the Peripatetic .School (the Ljeeum), the co-founder luniKclf is prim.-irilj 
to bo noticed, Theophrastus of Erebus in Lesbos (about 170-287), a somewhat 
\ounper friend of Aristotle, who through his te.-ichings and writings won great 
regard for the school Of his works, the botanical, also a fi-agincnt of the 
IUrtaphusict, extracts from his Chaiarlctt, from the tre.atise concerning perceji- 
tion, from his history of physics, and some isolated fragments arc preseiied 
(edited by F Wimmer, Breslau, 1842-02) 

With him appeal Eudemus of Rhodes, Aristoxenus of larcntum, who 
studied music liistoruallv and theoretically {Elemente <Jer Miisik, German bj 
R Westphal, Leips IBS.*!), Dicaearchus of Messina, a Icaiiied polj liistor w lio 
wrote a histoiy of Giccian cnilisatinn (piof’E\Kd5ot), and Stratoof Lamn5'’eiis, 
who was head of the school (287-2051) and had .us surname “ '1 he I’h>sicist ” 

Among the Peripatetic doxographera, Hermippus, .Sotion,S'ityrus, lleracleides 
Lembus (in the second ceiitun n c ), and among the later commentators, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (about 200 a n in Athens) are to be mentioned 

The Middle Academy begins with Arcesilaua of Pitane In zPolia (about 
116-241), whose teachings were recorded bj Ins pupil Lacjdes, and ends with 
CarneadcB (in Rome, I.IO) .and Ins successor Clitoinaclius, who died 110 Noth- 
ing lemanis of then writings The sources are, beside Diogenes Laertius, prin- 
cipal!) Cicero and Sextus Lmpiricus. 
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Just as indirect and general in its character is our knowledge of the New 
Academy Philo of Larissa was still in Rome in 87 His successor, Autio- 
chuB of Ascalon, was heard by Cicero in Athens in 78 To the supporters of 
eclectic Platonism in this first, essentially ethical form belong among others 
AnuB Did3rmuB, who inclined strongly to Stoicism (in the time of Augustus), 
and Thrasyllus (under Tiberius), who prepared an edition of the works of 
Democritus and Plato, arranged according to subjects An extensive literature 
of paraphrase and commentary connected with Plato’s works also developed m 
the Academy 

When we consider the personality of the Stoic School, we are struck by the 
fiequency of the descent of its membera from the Hellenistic mixed laces of the 
Client Thus the founder, Zeno (about 340-266), came from his Cyprian home 
as a merchant to Athens, and there, taken captive by philosophy, is said to 
have absorbed the doctrines of the different schools, to found his own in the 
year 308 His principal pupil was Cleanthes of Assos in Troas, from whose 
writings a monotlieistic hymn to Zeus is preserved, Stob Eel I 30 (Wachs- 
niuth, p 26) The scientific head of the school was Chrysippus (280-209) of 
Soli or Tarsus in Cilicia. He is said to have wiitten an extraordinary amount, 
but, aside from the titles, only very unimportant fragments of his works are 
preseived Cf 6 Bagnet (Loewen, 1822) Among the hterary-historical 
savants of the Stoic School, Diogenes of Babylon and Apollodorus are to be 
mentioned , Aristarchus and Eratosthenes stood in close relation to the school 
Panmtius (180-110), who was strongly infiuenced by the Academic scepticism 
and who maintained a close relation with the Roman statesmen, began the syn- 
cretistic development of the Stoa, which was completed by Posidonius of Syrian 
Apamea (about 135-60) The latter was one of the greatest polyhistors of 
antiquity, especially in the geographico-historical domain He taught in Rhodes, 
and was lieaid by many young Romans, among whom was Cicero 

Concerning the Stoics of the time of the Empire, cf the following chapter 
Sources for the Stoic doctrines are Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, Book VTI , in 
part also the extant writings of the Stoics of the time of the Empiie, and the 
discoveries at Herculaneum 

D Tiedinann, System der stoischen Philosophic (3 vols , Leips 1776) , P 
Weygoldt, Die Philosophic dei Stoa (Leips 1883) , P Ogereau, Essai sur le 
Systeme Philosophique des Stoiciens (Pans, 1885) , L Stein, Die Psychologic 
der Stoa (2 vols , Berlin, 1886-88) , [Capes, Stoicism, Lond 1880]. 

Epicurus (341-270), born in Samos, the son of an Athenian schoolmaster, 
had alieady made attempts at teaching in Mitylene and in Lampsacus, before 
founding in Athens, in 308, the society which is named after his “gardens” 
(Kyiroi, hoiti, as also the other schools were named after the places where they 
assembled) He was much loved as a teacher, on account of his companionable 
qualities Of his numerous writings lightly thrown off, the pioverbs (Kipiai 
SS^ai), three didactic letters, parts of his treatise irepl <f>vtreus (in the discoveries 
at Herculaneum), and besides only scattered fragments are preserved , collected 
and arranged systematically by H Usener, Epicuiea (Leips 1887) 

Among the great mass of his followers, antiquity brings into prominence his 
closest friend Metrodorus of Lampsacus , also Zeno of Sidon (about 150) and 
Phsedrus (about 100 no) Philodemus of Gadaia in Coele-Syria has become a 
somewhat more distinct figure to us since a part of his writings has been found 
at Herculaneum (Zfei culanensium voluminum quae supersunt, first senes, Naples, 
1793 ff , second, 1801 ff ) , the most valuable, irepl aifpxlwv sal ffnpxidiffeuv (cf 
Er Bahusch, Lyck, 1879 , H v Arnim, Philodemea, Halle, 1888) 

The didactic poem of Tit Lucretius Caius (98-54), De Natura Beium, in six 
books, has been edited by Lachmann (Berlin, 1850) and Jac Bernays (Leips 
1852), [Eng ed with tr of the poem by Munro, Loud 1886 Cf The Atomic 
Theoiy of Lucretius, by J Masson, Lond 1884] 

Further sources are Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, in the tenth hook 
Cf M Guyau, ia jlforale d! Epicure (Pans, 1878), P v Gizycki, Ueher das 
Lehen und die Moi alphilosophie des Epikur (Berlin, 1879), W Wallace, Epi- 
cureanism (Lond 1880) , [Wallace, Art Ep in Enc Bnt , W L Courtney, 
Ep in Hellenica'] 
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Scoptlcism, as accords with the nature of tin ca‘<e, iinKes its appearance, 
not as a close school, but in loo‘>er form • It n mains doubtful wlieilK r the rjs 
tcinatiser of .Scepticism, Pyrrho of Ulis (perhajis •]0'i-27o), had anj inlimah* 
relations with the .Socratic-Sophistic school of his natne cit\ A certain Urtso, 
who passes for the son of .Stilpo, is looked upon as an intermediate link He 
accompanied Alexander on his journey to Asia, together with a follower of 
Demociilus, Ana\arehus by name The Sillograph, '1 iiiion of IMiliiis (120-2*10, 
the latter part of the time at Athens) from Ptrrho’s standpoint derides philo‘-o> 
pliers Fragments of his wiitings in C Wachsmuth, De /iwioiir Plihn-no 
(Leips 1860) Cf Ch Waddiiigton, Pyrrhon (Pans, 1877) 

The external relations of later .Scepticism arc \ery ob'senre and unceitaiu 
.SlnesidemuB from Cnossus taught in Alexandria, and composed a treat ice, 
Mv^juLvcioi \6yoi, of which nothing remains IIis life falls probably in the first 
ccntuiy 11 c , yet it has also been set almost two centuries later Of Agrippa, 
nothing in detail can be established The literary representative of .Scejiticism 
IS the physician Sextus Empiricus, wlio lived about 200 \ i> , and of liis writ- 
ings there are extant his Outline Sketches of Pip rhonism (nv/iptifeioi vroTvrtierctf) 
and the investigations comprehended under the name Atherms MathemiUuos 
of which Books VII -XI contain the exposition of the sceptical doctrine, witli 
many valuable historical notices (cd by J Bckker, Berlin, 1812) 

Cf K btiludlin, G'esch und Geist des Skeplicismvs (Lcips nOl-OO) , N 
Iilaccoll, The Greek Sceptics (London, 1809) , L Haas, De Philosuphnnnu 
Sceplicorim Successiombus (Wtir/burg, 1876) , [Owen, Eieninys with the Scep- 
tics (Lond 1881) , A Seth, Art Scepticism, in line Jiiit ] 

Among the Homans, the admission of philosophy at first encountered violent 
resistance, but by the beginning of the first century nc it was the gciural 
custom for the young Romans of superior rank to study in Athens or Rhodes, 
and to hear the lectures of the heads of schools, for the same end as that for w Inch 
the Athenians had formerly heard the Sophists The literary activ itj of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (100-43) must be judged from the point of view of his purpose, 
which was to awaken among his counti^men an inclination for gcneial scitn- 
tific culture and a comprehension of its meaning, and from this sUindiioint his 
woik IS to be highly prized Skill in composition and grace of fonn excuse flic 
lack of proper philosophising ability, which is show n in a selection of docti iiii s 
based on no philosophical principle The main ticaliscs are De Pinibus, Dn 
Oficiis, Tusculanoa Disputationes, Academira, De Natura Deoritm, De J atu, 
De Dlvinatione Cf Ilerbart, Ueber die Philosophie des Cicero , in W ork*,, 
XII 107 ff [Trans of the above wiitin^ of Ciceio in the Bohn Lib J| 

Ills friend, M Terentius Varro (116-27), the well-known polyliistor and 
piolific writer, was more learned, but of his labours toward the historj of philos- 
ophy only occasional notes are extant 

Quintus Sextus and a son of the same name and Sotion of Alexandria arc 
named as Sextians Sotion seems to have been the intermediate link in which 
the Stoic morals were brought into union with the Alexandrian Pjthagoreani^m, 
and given that religious turn which characterises them in the time of the Lmpire 
Some of their Sentences, discovered m aSyiian translation, have been edited 
by Gildcmcistcr (Bonn, 1873) 

On the literary conditions of this whole period cf R Hirrcl, Untei sitchunncn 
zu Cicero's philosophischen Schi iften (3 vols , Leips 1877-83) 


§ 14 The Ideal of the Wise Man 

The fundamental ethical tendency of the philosophising of this 
entire period is still moie precisely characterised by the fact that 
it is thioughoiit individual ethics that founs the centie of investigd- 
tion 111 this time of epigones The elevation to the ideals of ethiral 

J Hence all rcckoninp bj the successions of heads of the scliool, attempted 
in order to llx the chronologj of the later Sceptics, are illusorj 
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community, m which morals culminated with both Plato and Ans 
totle, was a glorification that had become foreign to its time, ot 
that through which Greece had become great, viz the thought 
of an active, living state This had lost powei over the hearts of 
men, and even in the schools of Plato and Aristotle it found so 
little sympathy that the Academicians, as well as the Peripatetics, 
brought into the foreground the question of individual happiness 
and virtue What is preserved from the treatise of the Academi- 
cian Grantor, On Onefj^ or from the works of Theophrastus under 
the title of Ethical Characters, stands wholly upon the footing of a 
philosophy that esteems the right appreciation of the good things 
of life to be its essential object. 

In the endless discussions on these questions in which the schools 
engaged in the following centuries, the successors of the two gieat 
thinkers of Attic philosophy found themselves in an attitude of 
common opposition to the new schools Both had pursued through 
the entire circuit of empirical reality the realisation of the Idea of 
the Good, and in spite of all the idealism with which Plato 
especially strove to transcend the world of the senses, they had 
not tailed to appreciate the relative value of this world’s goods. 
Highly as they piized viitue, they yet did not exclude the view that 
for the complete happiness of man ® the favour ot external fortune, 
health, piosperity, etc, are requisite also, and they denied espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Cynics and Stoics that virtue is not 
only the highest (as they admitted), but also the sole good 

At all events, however, they too laboured to determine the right 
conduct of life which promised to make man happy, and while 
individual members of the schools pursued their special researches, 
the public activity, especially that of the heads of the schools 
in their polemic with their opponents, was directed to the end of 
drawing the pictui e of the normal man This it was that the time 
desired of philosophy “ Show us how the man must be constituted 
who IS sure of his happiness, whatever the fortune of the world 
may bring him * ” That this normal man must be called the able, 
the virtuous, and that he can owe his virtue only to insight, to 
knowledge, that he therefoie must be the “wise” man, — this is 
the presupposition arising from the Socratic doctrine, which is 
recognised as self-evident by all parties during this entire period , 
and therefore all strive to portray the ideal of the wise man, ie. 
of the man whom his insight makes virtuous, and so, happy 


1 Cf F Kayser (Heidelberg, 1841) 

This Aristotelian view was completely assented to by Speusippus and Xen 
ocrates of the Older Academy 
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(JiiAi* i,S)Jl] Jthal oj the Saye Epirurut,. 

1 The most piominent cliaractenstic in the coiicepfion of llif 
“uise in.in,” as fletermined in this peiiod, is, therefon*, tniperlmbti 
hilUy {ataraxy, arapa^ta) Stoics, TSpicureans, and Sceptics aic un- 

caned in praising this independence of the icorld as the desirable 
quality of the wise man he is fiee, .i king, a god, whatever haj)- 
pens to him, it cannot attack his know ledge, Ins virtue, his happi- 
ness, his w'lsdom rests in himself, and the w'orld does not trouble 
him This ideal, as thus portrayed, is characteristic of its tune, 
the normal man, foi this peiiod, is not he who w'oiks and cieates 
for the sake of great purposes, but he w'ho know'S how to fiee him- 
self fiom the external w'orld, and hiid his /mppi/iess %n hnn’self alone 
The inner isolation of individuals, and indilleience tow aid geneial 
ends, find here shaip expiession the overcoming of the outer world 
conditions the happiness of the wise man 

But since he has no power over the w'orld without him, he must 
overcome it within Inimelf, he must become master of the effects 
Avhich it exeicises upon him These effects, howevei, consist in 
the feelings and desiics wdnch the woild and life excite in man, 
they aie disturbanees of his owm nature — emotions, oi passions 
{iraSri, offectus) Wisdom is showui, therefore, in the relation 
wmeh man maintains to his jmisions^ It is essentially fieedom 
fiom passions or emotions, emotionlessness (apathy, airadtia, is the 
Stoic expiession) To rest unmoved within one’s self, this is the 
blessing of this “ wisdom ” 

The terms with winch this doctrine is introduced in the case of 
Epicuius and Pyrrho point immediately to a dependence upon 
Aristippus and Democritus It corresponds to the gradual trans- 
foimation w’hich took place in the Hedonistic school (cf § 7,9) that 
Epicuius - wdio made its piinciple his own, and likewise designated 
pleasine as the highest good, nevertheless preferred the permanent 
flame of satisfaction and rest to the enjoyment of the moment 
The Cyrenaics also had found the essence of pleasure in gentle 
motion, but — Epicurus held — that is still a “pleasuie in motion”, 
and the state of painless rest, free from all wushes /cotoo-tt/- 

pariK-q), IS of higher value Even the zest and sjniit of enjoy- 
ment has become lost, the Epicmean w’oiild indeed gl.idly enjoy 


' Tlie ancient conception of tlie passions (Affect), (xt'.mliiig into modern 
liinc (Spino7.i), IS accordingly wider than that of the pi suit ps\cholog\ It is 
best defined by the Latin translation "petturbattone<t animi ” “einntions” and 
includes all states of feeling and will in which man i-. dtpendent upon the outer 
woiId 

-As intermediate links, the jounger followers of Democritus strongh tinc- 
tiiud witii Sophistic doetiiiie, are named, especialh a cirt.iin Xaustphaner, 
whom Epicurus heard 
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all pleasuie, but it must not excite bim or set him in motion. 
Peace of soul (yaXrjvurixos, cf § 10, 6) is all that he "vsnshes, and he 
anxiously avoids the storms which threaten it, i e the passions. 

Epicurus therefore recognised the logical consistency with which 
the Cynics had characterised absence of wants as virtue and happi- 
ness , but he was fai from seriously renouncing pleasure, as they 
did The wise man must, to be sure, understand this also, and act 
accordingly, as soon as it becomes requisite in the course of things. 
But his satisfaction will be greater in proportion as the compass of 
the wishes which he finds satisfied is fuller Just for this reason, 
he needs the insight {^povifon^) which not only makes it possible to 
estimate the different degrees of pleasure and pain as determined 
thiough the feelings, which are to be expected m a particular case, 
but also decides whether and how far one should give place to indi- 
vidual wishes In this aspect Epicureanism distinguished thiee 
kmds of wants some are natural (^rcrct) and unavoidable, so that, 
since it IS not possible to exist at all without their satisfaction, even 
the wise man cannot free himself from them , others, again, are only 
conventional (vo/xo)), artificial, and imaginary, and the wise man has 
to see through their nothingness and put them from him ; between 
the two, however (here Epicurus opposes the radically one-sided 
nature of Cynicism), lies the great mass of those wants which have 
their natural right, but are not indeed indispensable for existence 
Hence the wise man can in case of necessity renounce them , but 
since the satisfaction of these gives happiness, he will seek to satisfy 
them as far as possible Complete blessedness falls to his lot who 
rejoices iii all these good things m quiet enjoyment, without stormy 
striving 

On the same ground, Epicurus prized mental joys higher than 
physical enjoyments which are connected with passionate agitation 
But he seeks the joys of the mind, not in pure knowledge, but in 
the aesthetic refinement of life, in that intercourse with friends 
which IS pervaded by wit and sentiment and touched with delicacy, 
in the comfortable arrangement of daily living Thus the wise 
man, in quiet, creates for himself the blessedness of self-enjoyment, 
independence of the moment, of its demands and its results He 
knows what he can secure for himself, and of this he denies himself 
nothing , but he is not so foolish as to be angry at fate or to lament 
that he cannot possess everything This is his “ ataraxy,” or im- 
passiveness: an enjoyment like that of the Hedonists, but more 
refined, more intellectual, and — more blas4 

2 Pyrrho’s Hedonism took another direction, inasmuch as he 
sought to draw the practical result from the sceptical teachings of 
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tlip Sophists. According to the exposition of Ins disciple, Tinioii, he 
lield it to he the task of science to in\ estimate the constitution 
of things, in oidei to establish man's appiopiiate lelations to thorn, 
and to kno\i m hat he inaj* expect to g.iiii fiom thoni * lint accord- 
ing to P 3 'riho’s theoi}'^ it has become c\ident that i\e can iieicr 
know the tine constitution of things but at the most can knou 
only states of feelings (rdOr]) into which these put us (Vrotagoia*:. 
Aiistippiis) If, however, there is no knowdedge of things, it 
cannot be detei mined wdiat the right relation to them is, and 
what the success that will lesult fiom our action This scepticism 
is the negative leverse side to the Socratic-Platonic inference As 
tlieie, fiom the premise that light action is not possible w ithout 
know ledge, the demand had been made that know ledge must be 
possible, so lieic the aigiiment is, that because there is no knowl- 
edge, light action is also impossible 

Uiidei these circumstances all that leinains for the wuse man is 
to resist as far as possible the seducements to opinion and to action, 
to which the mass of men are sub 3 ect All action proceeds, as 
Socrates had taught, fiom our ideas of things and their value, all 
foolish and iniuiious actions result from incorrect opinions The 
w ise man, however who knows that nothing can be affirmed as to 
things themselves (d^ao-ta), and that no opinion may be assented to 
(aKaTaXrjtliia).- restiaiiis liimself, as far as possible, from judgment, 
aud therebj* also fiom action He withdraws into himself, and in 
the stisjyeuvon (c-o^j/) ® of judgment, wdiich preserves him from 
passion aud fioin false action, he finds imperturbability, rest within 
himself, atajaxy 

This IS the Sceptical viitue, whieh also aims to free man from the 
world, and it finds its limit only in the fact that there are. nei er- 
theless, relations in wdiich even the wise man, withdrawn within 
himself, must act, and when nothing else remains foi him than to act 
according to that which appears to him, and according to tradition 

3 A deeper conception of the process of overcoming the world in 
man was foimed by the Stoics At the beginning, to be suie, thej* 
professed quite fully the Cj'iiic indifference toward all goods of the 
outer world, and the self-couti ol of the virtuous w ise man remained 
stamped upon their ethics aNo .as .in ineiadicable feituie . but the\ 


* rn-.cb Pnrp Ft \1V IS 2 'I he doctrine of Pirrho i>5 «:howai b\ tlii'- to 
be in e\ict loincidence with the tendency of the tune, it “ W liat .an we 
to do, then if then t>. no knowledge*”’ 

- An e\pre»<!ion whn.h w i*; jirobibh fonned in the {lolcinic atram-t the S'oic 
conception of il Si” 

" Ihe Sceptu*. won' cilled iKo the [* j^iu.pendcrb ’] with refonaice 

to this term, characteristic foi them 
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soon dulled the edge of the radical naturalism of the Cynics by a 
penetrating psychology of the impulsive life, which shows a stiong 
dependence upon Aristotle. They emphasise, still more than the 
Stagirite, the unity and independence of the individual soul, as con- 
trasted with its particular states and activities, and so, with them, 
peisonality first becomes a determinative principle The leading- 
powei, 01 governing part of the soul (to yyefiovucov), is, for them, not 
only that which makes perceptions out of the excitations of the 
individual organs in sensation, but also that which by its assent ' 
(ovyKarddca-K) transforms excitations of the feelings into activities 
of the will This consciousness, whose vocation is to apprehend 
and form its contents as a unity, is, according to its propei and 
true nature, reason (voSs) ; the states, therefore, in which conscious- 
ness allows itself to be hurried along to assent by the violence of 
excitement contradict, m like measure, its own nature and reason 
These states {affectm) are, then, those of passion {vdOrj) and dis 
ease of the soul, they are perturbations of the soul, contrary to 
Nature and contrary to reason.® Hence the wise man, if he cannot 
defend himself from those excitations of feeling in presence of the 
world, will deny them his assent with the power of reason , he does 
not allow them to become passions or emotions, his virtue is the 
absence of emotions (dTra^cia) His overcoming of the world is his 
oveicoming of his own impulses It is not until we give our assent 
that we become dependent upon the course of things ; if we with- 
hold it, our personality remains immovable, resting upon itself. If 
man cannot hinder fate from preparing for him pleasure and pain, 
he may, nevertheless, by esteeming the former as not a good, and 
the latter as not an evil, keep the proud consciousness of his self- 
suf&ciency. 

Hence, in itself, virtue is for the Stoics the sole good, and on the 
other hand, vice, which consists in the control of the reason by the 
passions, is the sole evil, and all other things and relations are 
regarded as in themselves indifferent (dSid^opa) ® But in their 


^ This assent, to be sure, even according to the Stoics, rests upon the judg- 
ment , m the case of passion, therefore, upon a false judgment, but it is yet at 
the same time the act of the will which is bound up with the judgment Cf § 17 
® Diog Laert VII 110 rd irdSoi — &X070S xal irapi, tpUffiv Klvijai^ ^ 

opfiT} irXeoi'd^oi/a-a. The psycholofpcal theory of the emotions was developed 
especially by Chrysippus Zeno distinguished, as fundamental forms, pleasure 
and pain, desire and fear As principles of division among the later Stoics 
theie seem to have been used, partly characteristics of the ideas and judgments 
which call out the emotion, and partly the characteristics of the states of feeling 
and will which proceed from It Cf Diog Laert VII lllfE , Stob Ecl.Jl 174 f 
® By reckoning even life in this division, tliey came to their well-known 
defence or commendation of suicide Cf Diog Laert VII 130, 

Seneca, Ep 12, 10 
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doutiinc of goods they modciatc the ngoui of this piinciple by the 
distinction of the desirable and that w Inch is to be rejected (rporjy 
ficm and tt7ro7r/joj;y/io'o) . Strongly as thej emphasised in this con- 
nection that the woith (J^ta) which belongs to the desirable is to be 
distinguished stiictly fioni the Good of viitiie, which is a good in 
itselt, theie yet lesulted fioin this, in opposition to the Cynic one- 
sidedness, an at least secondaiy appicciation of the good things of 
life Foi since the desiiable was valued for the reason that it 
seemed adapted to fiuthei the Good, and, on the othei hand, the 
dement of that which was to be lejeeted consisted in the hindrances 
which it piepaies for viitue, the tlueads between the self-sufficient 
individual and the couise of the woild, which the Cynic jiaradoxical 
tlieoiy had cut, were thus moie and more knit together again The 
mean between what is desirable and what is to be i ejected, the abso- 
lutely indifferent, survived ultimately only in that which could be 
brought in no i elation whatevei to moialit\ 

As these distinctions, by lepiession of the Cynic element, giadii- 
ally made Stoicism moie viable and, so to speak, better able to get 
on in the woild, so we may see a like modification, by means of 
which it became more usable pedagogically, in the later removal of 
the abiupt contrast which at the beginning was made betiveen the 
viituous wise and the vicious fools (^ovAot, impot) The wise man, 
so it w'as said at the beginning, is wise and viituous entiiely, and in 
eveiy thing the fool is just as entiiely and uiiivei sally foolish and 
sinful, there is no middle giound If man possesses the force and 
soundness of leason, with w'hich he contiols his passions, then he 
possesses with this one viitue all the individual paiticulai virtues ' 
at the same time, and this possession, which alone makes happy, 
cannot be lost, if he lacks this, he is a plaything of ciicumstances 
and of his own passions, and this radical disease of his soul commu- 
nicates itself to his entile action and passion Accoiding to the 
view of the Stoics, therefore, the few' sages stood as perfect men 
ovei against the gieat mass of fools and sinners, and in many decla- 
mations they lamented the baseness of men with the Phaiisaic 
pessimism w'hich thus gratifies its self-consciousness But over 
against this fiist opinion, which looked upon all fools as to be 
1 ejected alike, the consideiation piesented it-jclf that among these 
fools theie weie ahvays noticeable diffeiences with rcgaid to their 
depaitiiie fioni the ideal virtue, and thus between w'lse men and 
fools there was nisei ted the conception of the man w'ho is progies- 
sive and in a state of impi ovement (rpohorrmi) The Stoics, indeed. 

* The Stoics also made the IMatonic cardinal % irtues the basis for their s\ s- 
‘.ematio dovelopiiieiit of their doctrine of the iirtuts btob JJrl II 102 11 
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held fast to the view that no gradual transition takes place from 
this process of improvement to true virtue, and that the entrance 
into the condition of perfection results rather from a sudden turn 
about But when the different stages of ethical progress (jpoKoir^) 
were investigated and a state was designated as the highest stage, 
in which apathy is indeed attained, but not yet with full sureness 
and certainty,^ — when this was done, the rigoious boundary lines 
were in some measure effaced 

4 Yet in spite of these practical concessions, the withdraival 
of the individual personality within itself remained ultimately an 
essential characteristic m the Stoic ideal of life , on the other hand 
this which these G-reek epigones in common regarded as the mark 
of wisdom, was nowhere so valuably supplemented as among the 
Stoics Scepticism, so far as we can see, never desired such a pos- 
itive supplementation — consistently enough , and Epicui eanism 
sought it in a direction which expressed in the sharpest form the 
restriction of ethical interest to individual happiness Bor the 
positive content of the wise man’s peace of soul, hidden from 
the storms of the world, is, for Epicurus and his followeis, at last 
only pleasure In this they lacked, indeed, that spirited ]oy of the 
sensuous nature with which Aristippus had exalted the en]oyment 
of the moment and the joys of the body to be the supreme end, 
and we find, as already mentioned, that in their doctrine of the 
highest good the hlas&, critically appreciative epicurism of the culti- 
vated man, is declared to be the content of the ethical life To be 
sure, in his psycho-genetic explanation Epicurus reduced all pleasure 
without exception to that of the senses, or, as they said later, to 
that of the fiesh , - but, combating the Cyrenaics, he declared® that 
just these deiivative and therefore refined joys of the mind were far 
superior to those of the senses. He recognised very properly that 
the individual, upon whose independence of the outer world all 
hinges, IS much suier and much more the master of mental than 
of material enjoyments The joys of the body depend on health, 
riches, and other gifts of foitune, but what is afforded by science 
and art, by the intimate friendship of noble men, by the calm, self- 
contented and free from wants, of the mind freed from passions, — 
this IS the suie possession of the wise man, almost or wholly un- 
touched by the change of fortune. The aesthetic self-enjoyment of 
the cultured man is hence the highest good foi the Epicureans 


1 Cf the account (probably with regard to Chrysippus) m Seneca, Ep 
7t3, 8 S 

2 Athen XII 640 (Us Fr 409) , Plut Ad Ool 27, 1122 (Us Fr 411) , id 

Oonti Epic Oiat 4, 1088 (Us Fr 429) ** Uiog Laert X 137. 
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Tims, to be sure, the coarse and sensuous in Ilpdomsni fell .n\av, 
and the Gaidens oC Epicuius were a nuiseiy of lair conduct of life, 
finest morals, and noble emploj inents , but the piinoiple of indi- 
vidual enjoyment lemained the same, and the onlj difTeienee was 
that the Gieeks, in the old age of the national life, togethei with 
then Roman disciples, enjoyed in a more refined, intellectual, and 
delicate mannei than did then jouthful and manly ancestois Only 
the content had become moie valuable, because it was the content 
piesented to enjoyment by a civilisation moic iiclily developed 
and deeply lived out, tlie disposition wnth which life’s cup was 
smilingly emptied, no loiigei in hasty quaffing, but in deliljeiatc 
diaughts, was the same egoism, devoid of all sense of dutj' Hence 
the innei indiilerence ol the wise man towaid ethical tiadition and 
rules of the land, which we find heie also, though with gieatei cau- 
tion , hence, above all, the putting aside of all metaphysical oi 
leligious ideas that might distuib the wise man in this self-compla- 
cent satisfaction oi eiijojuuent, and buiden him with the feeling of 
responsibility and duty 

5 To this, the Stoic ethics foims the strongest contiast Ahcady, 
111 the thought lemiiiding us of Axistotle (§ 13, 11), that the soul 
cveicises its own piopei natuie in the lational povvei with which it 
lofuses assent to impulses, wo may lecognise the peculiar antago- 
iiisiii which the Stoics assumed in the human psycliical life For 
just what we now aie likely to call the natural impulses, vir the 
excitations of feeling and will called forth by things of the outei 
world through the senses, and lefeiiing to these things, — just these 
seemed to them, as above mentioned, that which was contrary to 
nature (vapa Reason, on the other hand, was foi them the 

“natuie,” not only of man, but of the universe in general When, 
for this reason, they ado[)t the Cynic principles in which the moral 
is made equivalent to the natuial, the same expression contains in 
this latter case a com pletclv changed thought As a part of the 
AVoild-ieason the soul excludes from itself, as an opposing element, 
the detei mination by sensuous impulses to which the Cjnics had 
leduced inoialitj" the demands of Nature, identical with those of 
reason, ,iie in contiadiction with those of the senses 

Accoidingly, the jiositive content of morality among the Stoics 
appeals as Jiaimony tvith Natxne, and thus, at the same time, as a 
laio which claims normative validity as it confionts the sensuous 
man (ro/ios) * In this foimiila, howov’ei, “Xatuie”is used in a 

* With this IS coinplctcfl isn intercstiii{t change in Sophi<5tic terniinoln;:\ in 
wliicli (§ 7, 1) and liad hcDii made equivalent to one nnothtr, and 
set ovei against 0 u(nt , with the Stoics v6potz= tpvffit 
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double sense.^ On the one hand is meant universal Nature, the 
cieative, cosmic powei, the world-thought acting according to 
ends (cf § 16), the Xoyos, and agreeably to this meaning, man’s 
morality is his subordination to the law of Nature, his willing obe- 
dience to the course of the woild, to the eternal necessity, and in so 
far as this World-reason is designated in the Stoic doctiine as deity, 
it IS also obedience to God and to the divine law, as well as sub- 
ordination to the world-pui pose and the rule of Providence The 
virtue of the perfect individual, who, as over against other indi- 
vidual beings and their action upon him through the senses, ought 
to withdraw within himself, his own master, and rest within him- 
self, appears thus under obligation to something universal and 
all-ruling 

Nevertheless, since according to the Stoic conception the ^ye- 
fioviKov, the life-unity of the human soul, is a consubstantial part of 
this divine World-reason, the life in conformity with Nature must 
be also that which is adapted to human nature, to the essential 
nature of man, and this, too, as well in the more general sense 
that morality coincides with genuine, complete humanity and with 
the leasonableness which is valid in like measure for all, as also in 
the special meaning, that by fulfilling the command of Nature, each 
pel son brings to its unfolding the inmost geim of his own individual 
essence Uniting these two points of view, it seemed to the Stoics 
that a rationally guided consistency in the conduct of life was the 
ideal of wisdom, and they found the supreme task of life in this, 
that the viituous man has to preserve this complete harmony with 
himself® in every change of life, as his true strength of charactei 
The political doctrinairism of the Greeks found thus its philosophi- 
cal formulation and became a welcome conviction for the iron states- 
men of republican Rome 

But whatever the particular terms in which the Stoics gave 
expression to their fundamental thought, this thought itself was 
everywhere the same, — that life according to Nature and according 
to reason is a duty (jnaOyKov) which the wise man has to fulfil, a 
law to which he has to subject himself in opposition to his sensuous 
mclmations And this feeling of responsibility, this strict conscious- 
ness of the “ ought,” this recognition of a higher order, gives to their 
doctrine, as to their life, backbone and marioiv. 

This demand also, for a life according to duty, we occasionally 
meet among the Stoics in the one-sided form, that the ethical con- 

1 Cf Diog Laert VII 87 

® Thus the formulas biuiKoyovfiivai rg and onoXoyovfiivus have 

ultimately the same meaning Stoh Eel n 132 
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sciousnesb requires some things on rational grounds, foihuls the 
opposites, and dcclaies all else to be clhicall} indifferent. What 
•s not coniinanded and not foibiddcn, lemains niorallj indifferent 
(dSia^opov), and fioni this the Stoics sometimes drew la\ conse- 
quences, which they peihaps defended moie in words than in aetual 
intention But here, too, the systematic development of the theory 
cieated valuable inteimediate links Foi even if only the Good is 
iinconditioiially commanded, yet, in a seeond.ir^ dcgiee, the desii- 
able must be legal ded as ethieall^ advisable, and though baseness 
jnopei consists only in willing that which is unconditionall} foi- 
bidden, the inoial man will yet seek to avoid also that which is “to 
be lejected” Thus, eoi responding to the giadation of goods, there 
w'as introduced a like giadation of duties, which were distinguished 
as absolute and “intermediate ” So, on the other liand, with regaid 
to the valuation of human actions, a distinction w as made on a some 
what different basis between those actions which fulfil the demand 
of leason^ exteinally — these aie called “befitting,” confoiinable to 
diit}' in the bioader sense (Ka^j/Kon-a) — and such as fulfil the de- 
mand of reason solely from the intention to do the Good Only in 
the latter case® is theie a peifect fulfilment of duty (KaropBufm), 
the ojiposite of whicli is the intention that is contiaiy to duty, as 
evinced in an action, — sin (dpapr^/tta) Thus the Stoics, proceed- 
ing fiom the consciousness of duty, entered upon a profound and 
earnest study, extending sometimes to considerations of casuistry, 
of the ethical values of human will and action, and we may regaid 
as then most valuable contiibution the universally applied thought, 
that man in all his conduct, oiitei and iniiei, is responsible to .i 
highei command 

G The gieat difference in apprehension of the ethical life which 
exists betw een the Epicureans and the Stoics, in spite of a number 
oi deep and fai-ieaching common qualities, becomes most cleail}' 
manifest in then lespectivc thcoiies of soucty and of the i,tale In 
this, to be siiie, they aie both at one almost to verbal agieement in 
the doctiine that the wuse man, in the self-sufficiency of his Mitue, 
needs the state '' as little as he needs any othei society , yes, that in 
certain ciicumstances, he should even avoid these in the interest, 
eithei of his ow’ii enjovineiit oi of the fulfilment of duty In this 
sense, even the Stoics, especially the later Stoics, dissuaded from 


1 fiiTtt i \6yoi aipe? rouTv, Diog Laert VII 108 

= For the contrast here nlliulcd to bj the Stoics Kant has made custoinar\ 
the expressions legality and inoi-alitv , the Latin distinguishes according to 
Cice-o’s pretedent, rectum and lunii'>tum 

® Epic in riiit Dp Aud Poit 14, .'ll (Us J-'r 648) 
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entrance into the family life and political activity, and for the 
Epicineans, the responsibility which mairiage and public activity 
bung with them was sufficient to justify a very sceptical attitude 
toward both, and especially to make the latter appear advisable for 
the wise man, only in the case where it is unavoidable, or of quite 
ceitain advantage In general, the Epicureans hold to the maxim ot 
their master, to live in quiet,’ XoBt jSiuaas, in which the inner crum- 
bling of ancient society found its typical expression 

But a greater distinction between the two conceptions of life 
shows itself in the fact that, to the Stoics, human society appeared 
as a command of reason, which must give way only occasionally to 
the wise man’s task of personal perfection, while Epicurus expressly 
denied all natuial society among men,® and therefore reduced 
eveiy form of social conjunction to considerations of utility. So 
the theory of friendship, which in his school was so zealously 
pledged, even to the point of sentimentality, did not find the ideal 
support which it had received in Aristotle’s splendid exposition,® 
it finds ultimately only the motives of the wise man’s enjoyment of 
culture as heightened in society ^ 

In particular, however. Epicureanism carried through systemati- 
cally the ideas already developed in Sophistic teaching concerning 
the origin of the political community from the well-weighed interest 
of the individuals who formed it Tlie state is not a natural structure, 
but has been brought about by men as the result of reflection, and 
foi the sake of the advantages which are expected and received from 
it It glows out of a compact {vvvO-qKrj) which men enter into with 
each other in order that they may not injure one another,® and the 
formation of the state is hence one of the mighty processes through 
which the human race has brought itself up from the savage state to 
that of civilisation, by virtue of its growing intelligence® Laws, 
therefore, have arisen in every particular case from a convention as 
to the common advantage (avfifioXou tov (rviJL<f>4povTo<i). There is 
nothing in itself right or wrong , and since in the formation of a 
compact the greater intelligence asserts itself to its own advantage 


1 Plutarch wrote against this the extant treatise (1128 ff ), ef /raXwr Xiyerai 
t 6 \dBe piiitrai 

2 Arrian, Epic^ Diss I 23, 1 (Us Fr 525), ib II 20, 6 (523) 

® Cf § 13, 12 The extensive literature on friendship is in this respect 
a characteristic sign of the time which found its chief interest in the individual 
personality and its relations Cicero’s dialogue Lcehns {Dp Amicitxa) lepro- 
duces essentially the Peripatetic conception 

< Diog Laert X 120 (Us Fr 540) 

® Cf among the Kvpiai of Epicurus the terse sentences in Diog Laert X. 
150 f 

® Cf the description m Lucretius, De Her. Nat V. 922 fE. , especially 1103 ff 
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as a niattci of rouise, it is for the most part tl»e afl;ant.i"fs of thf' 
•Also that disclose themsehes as moti.cs in the fii.ir'tion of lavs’ 
And as is the case for th«ir oiigin and content, so aKo for thf ir 
validity and acknowledgment the amount of pain v Inch thf\ an* 
adapted to hinder and pleasure whieli they an* adapt '*d to ])todnce, 
IS the onlj standard All the main outlines of the vtihinrinn thcoiy 
of ’iocif'ty aie logicall} de% eloped by Kpiciirus from the aUnmstie 
assumption that individuals fiiat exist bj and for themsrhes and 
eiitci voluntarily and with design into the relations of sori^-t^, only 
ioi the sake of the goods v/hich as individuals they could not oht tin 
tn could not jirote ct 

7 The Stoict, on the contrar}*, legaided man as already*, In virtue 
oi the consubstantiality of his seiul with the Woi Id-reason, a being 
constituted b} Xatuie for society,* and by reason of tins verv fact 
as undei obligation b} the command of reason to lead a social life, 
— an obligation winch admits of exception only in special cases 
As the most immeidiate relation vve have here also fiiendship, 
the ethical connection of viituous individuals who are united in 
the common ernplo^’mcnt of proving in action the moral law.’ Tint 
fiom these purely peisonal relations the Stoic doctrine at once passes 
over to the most general, to all mtional beings taken as an entiiety 
As paits of the same one Woi Id-reason, gods and men together form 
one gieat rational living stimtuie a rroXiriKoy a-vcrryfui, in which 
every indiv idual is a necessary mrmber (/^t'Aos), and liom this re- 
sults for the huiiian race the ideal task of foimiiig a renl/u of reason 
that shall emlnaee all its members 

The ideal state of the Stoics as it had been already delineated by 
Zeno, parti}' in a polemic paiallel to tliat of l^lato, know s, accord- 
ing!}, no bounds of nationalit} or of tlie bistoiic state, it is a 
rational sonet} of all men, — an ukal univ'cisal empiie Plutarch, 
indeed, recognised^ that in this thought plnlosophy constiucted as 
national that which was histoiuall} piepaied by Alexander the 
Great, and completed, as we know, tlic Romans But it must 
not remain unnoticed that the Stoics thought of this cmpiie onl} 
secondarily as a political power, piimaiily it was a Sfiiiitual unit} 
of knowledge and will 

It IS comprehensible that with such a high-fl} mg idealism the 


‘ Stoll rior n, no (r«= rr 0%) 

^ Twv tfiiaci roXiTiKuf ji'iJui Stob II 22C fT 

® It was, to be sure, otr.ionliiianlj diflienlt for the Stoics to brin? the iKCfl, 
V Iii(h tliiv xicre obb;:fd to rfeo,:ni‘-e as a fact Ivni" at Ibo basis of the sochl 
iinimlsp, mlo accoifl \ itb the mdepcndfiin* of tbe v isl man, so baldh empba- 
hisf d b\ tin in 

* rUit l)i> AIpjt M J orl 1 <5 
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Stoics retained only a very weak interest for actual political life m 
the proper sense Although the wise man was permitted and 
indeed chaiged to take part in the life of some particular state, in 
order to fulffl his duty to all even in this base world, yet both the 
particular forms of the state and the individual historical states 
were held to be ultimately indifferent to him As to the former, 
the Stoa could not become enthusiastic for any of the characteristic 
kinds of government, but, following the Aristotelian suggestion, held 
rather to a mixed system, something such as Polybius ^ piesented 
as desirable on the giound of his philosophieo-histoncal considera- 
tion of the necessar}^ transitions of one-sided forms into each other. 
To the splitting up of mankind in different states, the Stoics op- 
posed the idea of cosmopolitanism, — world-citizenship, — which fol- 
lowed directly from their idea of an ethical community of all men 
It corresponded to the great historical movements of the age, that 
the difference in worth between Hellenes and Barbarians, which had 
been still maintained even by Aristotle,® was set aside by the Stoics 
as overcome,® and though, in accordance with their ethical principle, 
they were too indifferent to the outer lelations of position to enter 
upon active agitation foi social reforms, they demanded, neverthe- 
less, that justice and the unioersal love of man, which resulted as 
the highest duties fiom the idea of the realm of reason, should be 
applied also in full measure, even to the lowest members of human 
society — the slaves 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that it turned aside from the 
Greek thought of the national state, to the Stoic ethics belongs the 
glory that in it the ripest and highest which the ethical life of 
antiQuitv produced, and by means of which it transcended itself 
and. pointed to the future, attained its best foiniulation. The intrin- 
sic woith of moral personality, the overcoming of the world in man’s 
overcoming of himself, the subordination of the individual to a 
divine law of the woild, his disposition in an ideal union of spirits 
by means of which he is raised far above the bounds of his earthly 
life, and yet, in connection with this, the energetic feeling of duty 
that teaches him to fill vigorously his place in the actual world, — 
all these are the characteristics of a view of life which, though 
Iiom a scientific point of view it may appear rather as put together 
than as produced from one piinciple, presents, nevertheless, one of 
the most powerful and pregnant creations in the history of the 
conceptions of human life 


1 In the extant part of the sixth hook 

2 Anst Pol I 2, 1252 h 5 

® Seneca, Ep 96, 62 , cf Strabo, I 4, 9 The personal composition also of the 
Stoic school was from its beginning decidedly international. 
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8 In a conccntiatcfl form all these docliincs appeal in the con- 
ception of the Ifiw of life, determined by N.iturc and reason foi 
all men equally, to «/ju(j-« SiKutov, and this coneeption, through Cicero,^ 
hoCiime the foimative piinciplc of Roman juri'<prHflence 
Foi, in his eclectic attachment to all the great men of Attic phi- 
losophy, Ciceio not onl^f held fast objective!}' nith all his encrg\ 
to the thought of a iiioitil woild-oidei which determines with nni- 
veisal validity the lelation of lational beings to each othei, but 
he thought also with legaid to the subjective aspect of the question 
— in coiresiiondence with his epistemological theoij (g 17, j) — 
that this command of leasoii w'as innate in all men eqnallj, and that 
it had giown into insepaiable connection w'lth then instinct of self- 
pieseivation Out of this lex naturoi, the mineisally valid natural 
law' which IS exalted above all human capiice, and above all change 
ol historical life, develop both the commands of morality in gencial, 
and 111 paiticulai those of human society, — the jus nahnale But 
while Cicero piocecds to pioject fiom this standpoint the ideal foim 
of political life, the Stoic univeisal state takes on under his hands ® 
the outlines of the Roman Empire Cosmopolitanism, which had 
aiisen among the Gieeks as a distant ideal, in the dowmfall of their 
ow'ii political importance, becomes with the Romans the proud 
self-consciousness of their histoiical mission 
But even in this theoietical development of what the state should 
be, Ciccio inteiweaves the investigation of what it is Not sprung 
fioni the consideiation or the voluntary choice of individuals, it is 
rathci a pioduct of histoiy, and therefore the ever-valid piinciplcs 
of the law' of Natuie are mingled m the structures of its life with 
the histoiical institutions of positive law' These latter deielop 
paitly as the domestic law of individual states, jm uvile, partly an 
the law' w’hicli the confedeiates of different states recognise in their 
1 elation to one anothei, gentium Both kinds of positne law 
coincide to a laige extent in their ethical content w'lth the law' of 
Nature, but they supplement this by the multitude of Instoiical ele 
incuts w'hich in them come into foicc The conceptions thus foi mod 
aie impoitant not only as constructing the skeleton foi a new special 
science soon to bianeh off fiom philosophy, they have also the 
significanec that in them the woith of the hitfoi ical for the hrst 
tune leaches full philosophical appieciation and at this point Cicero 


’Two of liis tipatisp<5, oiilj parth pn'spr\(*il, comp into con<ndemtion licrc, 
Dp JtcpuhUrn and Dr Lrnitoi<f Cf M Voipt, Dip LpUpp voni naturalp, tie 
(Lpip*? 1850), and K llildenlirand, Up'^chirhlc und SiMcm drr Jipcttti- und 
Staa('>plnl(i'<ophtP, I 523 ff 
= Cic Dc lipp II. 1 ff 
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knew how to transform the political greatness of his people into a 
scientific creation. 


§ 15 Mechanism and Teleology 

The practice of the schools in the post-Aristotelian period sepa- 
rated philosophical investigations into three main divisions, — 
ethics, physics, and logic (the latter called canonic among the 
Epicureans). The chief interest was everywhere given to ethics, 
and theoretically the two others were allowed importance only so 
far as correct action presupposes a knowledge of thmgs, and this in 
turn a clearness with regard to the right methods of knowledge. 
Hence the mam tendencies of physical and logical theories are 
undoubtedly determined m this period by the ethical point of view, 
and the practical need is easily contented by taking up and re-shap- 
ing the older teachings , but yet in scientific work the great objects 
of interest, especially metaphysical and physical problems, assert 
their fascmatmg power, and so notwithstanding we see these other 
branches of philosophy often developing in a way that is not in full 
conformity with the nature of the ethical trunk from which they 
spring Particularly in the case of physics, the rich development of 
the special sciences must ultimately keep general principles always 
alive and in a state of flux 

In this respect we notice first that the Peripatetic School, during 
the first generations, made a noteworthy change in the principles for 
explaming Nature which it had received from its master 

1 The beginning of this is found already with Theophrastus, who 
doubtless defended all the mam doctrines of Aristotelianism, espe- 
cially against the Stoics, but yet m pait went his own ways The 
extant fragment of his metaphysics discusses, among the aporise, 
principally such difficulties as were contained m the Aristotelian 
conceptions of the relation of the world to the deity. The Stagi- 
rite had conceived of Nature (^uo-is) as a being in itself alive 
(^(Soy), and yet had conceived of its entire motion as a (teleological) 
effect of the divine Eeason , God, as pure Eorm, was separated from 
the world, transcendent , and yet, as animating, first-moving power, 
he was immanent m it This chief metaphysical problem of the 
following peiiod was seen by Theophrastus, though his own attitude 
toward it remamed fixed by the bounds of Aristotle’s doctrine On 
the other hand, he shows a more definite tendency m the closely 
connected question regarding the relation of reason to the lower 
psychical activities The voSs was regarded, on the one hand (con- 
sidered as Eorm of the animal soul), as immanent, inborn, on the 
other hand, m its purity, as different m essence, and as having come 
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into the inrlr.idual ‘•oij] from vitno*/ lf<i‘ nor. 'Ihf ophiahtus 
rlfcnlcd absolutely agnii=t ndmco he ‘•ub-uined the toU 

also a-s a self-devr loping aetr.itj'. undM tlie eoiif'ejit of a I'O'mic 
proce‘-s,’ of motion and s't it bc^jjde the animal ‘^oul as 

bomething different not in kind but in degree onl^ 
filruto pror ceded still more f imrg» tir.illy in the ■=ame direction 
He removed completcl}' the limits between reason and tlie lo;rer 
aetiMties of ideation Both, he taught foim an inseparabh unit\ , 
tlieie IS no thought without perceptions, and ]U‘-t as little is thrre 
sense-perception without the co-opeiation of thouglit botli together 
belong to the unitaiy eonsciousne<^«;, which with the btoiC' cabs 
TO TjyqwviKov (cf § 1-1, 3) But Strato applied the same thought, 
which he eai’-ied out pi} chologieally, to the analogous metaphysical 
relation also The rjycfwvn'ov of the al^o the Keason of Nature 
cannot be regarded as something separated from lier ‘Wheth^ r no w 
this may be expressed in the form that Strato did not think ilie 
hypothesis of the deity necessary for the explanation of Nature and 
its phenomena, or in the form that he postulated Nature its^df as 
God, but denied it not only external lescmblanre to man Imt e.rn 
consoiousne.ss,® — in any case, Stiatonism regarded from the stand- 
point of Aristotle’s teaching, forms a one-sidedly nnivrnh'^{\», or 
pantheistic modification He denies spintual monotheism, tlif con- 
ception of the transcendence of God, and by teaching that a puie 
Torm IS as unthinkable as mere matter, he jnislies tlie Platonic 
element in the Aristotelian metaphysics, which had remained just 
in the thought of the separation of reason from matter 

so far into the background that the element derned from Democ- 
ritus becomes again entirely free Stiato sets in w hat takes place 
in the "vvorld, only an immanent necessity of Nature and no longer 
the sTorking of a spiritual, extramundane cause 

Yet this naturalism remains still in dependence ujion An'^totlc, in 
so far as it seeks the natural causes of the cosmic proces'^c'^, not 
in the atoms and their cpiantitative determinations, but exprc'-sly 
in the original qualities (rotorjjrc?) and powers (otra/ia?) of things 
If among these it emphasised especially warmth and cold, this was 
quite in the spirit of the Oynomic conceptions lield by the older 
Hyloroisrn, and to this, also, Stiato seems most nearly rebated in his 
undecided, intermediate position between mechanical and tcdeologic.il 
explan.ation of the world Just for tin = reason however, this side- 
development ran its couise with Strato himself without further 
result, for it w.as .already outrun at the bf’ginning by the .Stoic .'>nd 


s CJa A>a>J II J8 IJl , Uf Xat D<>or I 1 ; Tj 
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the Epicurean physics These both defended also the standpoint 
of the immanent explanation of Nature, but the former was as out- 
spokenly teleological as the latter was mechanical 
2. The peculiaily involved position of the Stoics, in the de- 
partment of metaphysical and physical questions, resulted from 
the union of difEeient elements In the foreground stands the 
ethical need of deducing from a most general metaphysical prin- 
ciple the content of individual morality which could no longer find 
its roots in state and nationality as in the period of Grecian great- 
ness, and therefore of so shaping the conception of this principle as 
to make this deduction possible But, in opposition to this, stood, 
as an inheritance from Cynicism, the decided disinclination to regard 
this principle as a transcendent, supersensuous, and incorporeal prin- 
ciple, out of the world of experience All the more decisive was the 
force with which the thoughts suggested in the Peripatetic philos- 
ophy of Nature came forward, in which the attempt was made to 
understand the world as a living being, in purposive motion of itself 
For all these motives, the logos doctiine of Heiaclitus seemed to 
present itself as in like measure a solution of the problem, and this 
oecame, therefore, the central point of the Stoic metaphysics ' 

The fundamental view of the Stoics is, then, that the entire uni- 
verse forms a single, unitary, living, connected whole, and that all 
particular things are the determinate forms assumed by a divine 
primitive power which is in a state of eternal activity Their doc- 
trine IS in its fundamental principles pantheism, and (in opposition 
to Aristotle) conscious pantheism The immediate consequence of 
it, however, is the energetic effort to oveicome the Platonic- Aris- 
totelian dualism,® and remove the opposition between sensuous and 
supersensuous, between natural necessity and reason acting accord- 
ing to ends, between Matter and Form The Stoa attempts this 
through simple identification of those conceptions whose opposing 
characteis, to be sure, cannot by this means be put out of the world 
Hence it declares the divine World-being to be the primitive 
power in which are contained m like measure the conditioning laws 
and the purposeful determination of all things and of all cosmic 
processes, — the World-ground and the World-mind As actively 
productive and formative power, the deity is the Xoyos orTrc/o/iariKos, 


1 Cf H Siebeck, Die Umbildung der penpatetischen Ndtui philosophic in die 
der StoiLer (^Unteis s Philosophic der Giiechen, 2 Aufl , pp 181 ff ) 

2 If we were obliged to conceive of the relation of Aristotle to Plato in a 
similar manner (§ 13, 1-4), just in this point the Stoic philosophy of Nature 
shows a farther development in the same direction which the Peripatetic takes 
m Strato 
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tho vital pininplc, which unfolds itself in the multitude of phenoiii 
ena as then pecuh.ii, paiticulai Aoyot o-ircp/mTocoi oi fonnatne foicci 
In this oiganic function, God is, hotte\er, also the pui jiosefullv 
Cl eating and guiding Keason, and thus am th leg.iid to all parluular 
piocesses the all-iuling Piooideuce (irpovoia) The deteiinination of 
the paiticulai by the unncise (which constitutes the dominant 
fundamental conviction of the Stoics) is a completely puijiosefui 
and lational oide),' and foiins as such the highest norm (ro/io?) 
accoiding to wdiich .ill individual beings should direct themsehes in 
the development of then actnit} * 

But this .all-detei mining “law ” is for the Stoics, as it w.as foi 
Hci.achtiis, likewise the all-comjielling powei wdiicli, as in\iolable 
iiecesi^ity (dmyM/), .and so, as incMtable deitniy {ciiuipiUin}, fa(inn), 
bungs foith eveiy paiticulai phenomenon in the unalteiable succes- 
sion of c.iuses and efTects Nothing takes place in the w'orld with- 
out a pieceding cause (atTta irporjyovp.ii’j}), and just by viitue of this 
complete causal deteiinination of every paiticulai does the iiniveisc 
possess its chai actor of a purposeful, connected wdiole’ Hence 
Chiysippus comb.atcd in the most emphatic maniiei the conception 
of chance, .and taught that appaient causelessness in a paiticul.ir 
event could mean only a kind of causation hidden fiom human 
insight^ In this assumption of anatmal necpisity, admiUiiuj of no 
exceptions even for the most paiticulai and the le.ist impoitant 
occuiience, — a conviction wdiicli natur.ally found expression also in 
the foim th.at the divine piovidence extends even to the smallest 
events of life,’ — the Stoic school agiees even verbally with Democ- 
iitiis, and IS the onlj' school in antiquity which c.aiiied this most 
valu.able tlioiiglit of the gieat Abderite through all blanches of 
thcoietical science 

In all othei lespects, indeed, the Stoics stand in opposition to 
Demociitus and in closei lelation to Aiistotle Foi while in the 
Atomistic system the iiatui.al iiecessitj’’ of .ill that comes to pass 
lesiilts fiom the motue impulses of indnidii.il things, with the 
Stoics it flow's immedi.atcly from the hvinq activity of the whole, and 


* As the Platonic Timams had alrcadi taujiht § 11 10 
- Ihc nonn.atiAO chai'actiM iii the conception of tlie /of/oi .ippearcd clc.arl} cicn 
with llomchtiis (§0 2, p OS, note G) 

® Plat Dp Ftitn, 11, G74 ^ Ib 7, o72 

Plntaieh ni.ikcs Chnsipims «5i\ (Cowini Not .'M. G, 1070) that not c\cn the 
meanest thiin' can sustain am ot tier relation than that which accords with the 
deciee of /ens Cf Cic Dr Nat Dior II CG, 101 Onl\ the circumstance 
tliat the Stoa limited the nnwu1ial4 iction of the ilivme pioMdenci to the pnr- 
nosefnl determiiiation of the whole, .ind derned from this tint of the particnlai, 
i xplains such modes of expression as the well known Matjna tin cm ant parva 
ncqUgnnt Cf § 1C i>> 
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as over against the reduction of all qualities to quantitative differ 
ences, they held fast to the reality of properties as the peculiar 
forces of individual things, and to qualitative alteration (dWotiutriSj 
in opposition to motion in space). They directed their polemic 
particulaily against the purely mechanical explanation of natural 
processes by pressure and impact , but in carrying out their teleology, 
they sank fiom the great conception of Aristotle, who had every- 
where emphasised the immanent puiposiveness of the formations in 
which the Forms were realised, to the consideration of the benefits 
which flow from the phenomena of Nature to meet the needs of 
beings endowed with leason, “of gods and men”^ In particulai, 
they exaggeiated, even to ridiculous Philistinism, the demonstration 
of the manner in which heaven and earth and all that in them is, 
are arranged with such magniflcent adaptation foi man ^ 

3 In all these theoretical views, and just in these, the Epicureans 
aie diametrically opposed to the Stoics With the Epicureans, em- 
ployment with metaphysical and physical problems had in general 
only the negative purpose® of setting aside the religious ideas 
through which the quiet self-enjoyment of the wise man might be 
disturbed Hence it was the chief concern of Epicuius to exclude 
from the explanation of Nature every element that would allow a 
government of the world, guided by universal ends, to appear as 
even possible , hence, on the other hand, the Epicurean view of the 
world was absolutely lacking in a positive principle This explains 
the fact that Epicurus, at least, had only a sceptical slirug of the 
shoulders for all questions of natural science from which no practical 
advantage was to be gamed , and though many of his later disciples 
seem to have been less limited, and to have thought more scien- 
tifically, the ruts of the school’s opinion were worn too deep to 
allow the attainment of essentially broader aims The more the 
teleological conception of Natuie formed, in the course of time, the 
common ground on which Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines 
met in syncretistic blending, the more Epicureanism insisted upon 
its isolated standpoint of negation , theoretically, it was essentially 
antirteleological, and in this respect bi ought forth nothing positive 
It was successful only in combating the anthiopological excres- 
cences to which the teleological view of the world led, especially 


1 Cic Be Fm III 20, 67 , Be Nat Beoi II 53 £f 

2 If one might trust Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the Stoics had m this no less 
a man than Socrates as their predecessor, yet it seems that even in this account, 
which IS tinctured with Cynicism if not worked over from the Stoic point of 
view (Krohn), the general faith of Socrates in a purposeful guiding of the world 
by divine providence has descended into the petty Cf 5 8, 8 

® Diog Laert X. 143 , Us p 74. 
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vrjth th<i Stoics/ — a task ".hich ’..as iinfloubtofih* not *-0 
cultj — but to create fiom principki a countcr-tbeory it v .ig not pre- 
pared Epicurus indeed, availed hiin-clf for this purpose of tne 
f-jctemal data of the materialistic inctiphj. sic^, as he v.tis able to 
recenc them from Democritus, but he v.as far from attaining tli*' 
lattcrs scientific height He could folio.', the great Atoini‘«t cnly 
‘■0 far as to believe that he him-'df ako for explaining tin- v.orhl 
needed nothing mor^ than einjiU space and the corporeal particle •> 
mosing v,'ithin it, countless in number, infiniteh' \aried in form and 
SI /e, and iridiMSiblCj and to their motion impact and pre';<-urc he 
traced all cosmic proces=es and all thing-> and s^'stems of things 
(tt'orlds) ^\hich arise and again perish, thereby «-cf‘king to dedme 
all qualitative differences from these piirch qiiantitatr. e relatioii'-- 
He accepted ac^’ordingly. the purely conc^-ption of nat- 

ural processes but denied cxpiessh their unconditioned and ejcep- 
tionless necessit\' llie dor time of Democritus, therefore pas'»d 
3ver to the Epicureans only in ^o far as it v.as Atomism and riu chan- 
ism. v.'ith regard to the much deeper and more \altiablc princijde 
of the unnerial reign of lav, in Xature his legacy, as %.e ha\c scf n 
abo\ e, passed to the .Stoics 

Meanwhile, just thn peculiar relation is mo-st intimately con- 
nected with the Ejjicurean ethics and with the decisive infliunrf 
which that exercised upon their phjsica, indeed one may say th,tt 
the individualising tendency taken by the ethical reflection of the 
post-Aristotelian age found its mo-jt adequate mctaplu -jics just in 
the doctrine of Epicui us To a morals winch had for its c‘-senti.il 
content the independence of the indr. idual and his w ithdrav al 
upon himself, a new of the world must h.i\e been welcome which 
regarded the prime constituents of reality as complcteh indcpcnd 
ent, both of each other and of a single force, and regarded tin ir 
activity as determined soh Ij bj themselves ' Now the doctrine of 
Democritus which taught the ineiitable, natural nerc'-sity of all 
that comes t^i pass, contains unmistikably a (Hcraclitic) element 
v/hich removes this autonomy of indu idual things, and just to thnr 
adoption of this ehm^mt did the Stoics owe the f.Kt (r f § 14. r>) 
that their ethics outgre.'. the one-sided Cjnic presujipositions ' ith 
which they started It is all the more compichensiblc that Epi- 
curus let just this element fall av.aj ; and his conception of the 


’ Cf e-pcciall/ I.ucn 1 D'‘ Ii<'r Xnt I 1021, V nO , Dio? Lvn X ^'7 
* Linp AUt X 42 

^ 'I htis Dpiciirus prounflf '1 In- <1* n»ion from I)» mocnnis s fxpl ui iiion of il '■ 
world h} an .ipp<--al to Iniinpii fr i-floin of tin* will Cf § 10. nd al-o tl'» C't.- 
lions m Zdltr IV * 40B, 1 frnc tr .s/oiv, rto , p 1 JO] 
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w'oild as contrasted with that of the Stoa is characterised precisely 
by this, that while the latter regarded every individual as deter- 
mined by the whole, he rather regarded the whole as a pioduct of 
originally existing and likewise originally functioning individual 
things His doctiine is in every respect consistent Atomism 

Thus the system of Demociitus had the misfortune to be propa- 
gated foi traditions of antiquity, and so also for those of the Middle 
Ages, in a system which indeed retained his Atomistic view, looking 
in the direction of the exclusive reality of quantitative relations 
and of the mechanical conception of the cosmic processes, but 
set aside his thought of Nature as a connected whole, regulated by 
law 

4 Following this latter direction, Epicurus gave a new form to 
the doctrine of the origin of the world maintained by Atomism ^ 
In contrast with what had been already seen, perhaps by the 
Pythagoreans, but, at all events, by Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, 
that in space in itself there is no other direction than that fiom 
the centre toward the peripheiy, and the leverse, he appeals to the 
declaration of the senses,® — agreeably to his doctrine of knowl- 
edge, — according to which there is an absolute up and down, and 
maintains that the atoms were all originally in motion from above 
downward by virtue of then weight But, in order to derive the 
origination of atom groups from this universal rain of atoms, he 
assumed that some of them had voluntarily deviated from the direct 
line of fall From this deviation were explained the impacts, the 
grouping of atoms, and, ultimately, the whirling motions which 
lead to the formation of worlds, and which the old Atomism had 
derived from the meeting of atoms which were moving about in an 
unordered manner * 

It IS noteworthy, however, that after he had in this way spoiled 
the inner coherence of the doctiine of Democritus, Epicurus re- 
nounced the voluntary choice of the atoms as a means for the 
further explanation of the individual processes of Nature, and from 
the point when the whirling motion of the atom-complexes seemed 
to him to be explained, allowed only the principle of mechanical 


1 Ps -Plut Flac I 3 , Dox D 285 , Cic Be Fin I 6, 17 , Guyau, Morale 
d'Epio 74 

Diog Laert X 60 

® Of § 4, 9 It seems that later Epicureans who held fast to the sensuous 
basis of this idea and yet would exclude the voluntary action of the atoms and 
cany out more thoroughly the Democntic thought of Nature’s conformity to 
law, hit upon the plan of explaining the grouping (depoiirnSs) of the atoms on 
the hypothesis that the more massive fell faster in empty space than the “ lighter”; 
at least, Lucretius combats such theories (2?c Fer Nat II 225 ff S 
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necessity to stand * lie used, therefore, the voluntary self-determi- 
nation of the atoms only as a principle to c\])l,iiii the hrqinmitq of 
a whiiling motion which aftcrwaids i\ent on piiiely mcehaiueally 
He used it, therefore, just as Aiiavngoras used his foice-m.ittei. jof? 
(of p 52 ) Foi upon this inetaplnsie.il substructuic Epicuius 
erected a physic.al theoij 11111011 acknowledged only the iiieeh.inies 
of atoms as cxplaii.atioii foi all phenomena of Natuic iiithout any 
excejition, and c<iiiied this out, foi oig.inisms espceiallj*, bj employ- 
ing foi the explan.ation of then purposive formation the Einpedo- 
clean thought of the suivival of the lit 

Lastly, the Democritic piinciple of natural necessitj' asseits itself 
in the system of Epicuius 111 his assumption that 111 the continuous 
arising and pciishing of the 'woilds i\liieh become formed by the 
assemblages of atoms, everj’^ possible combination, and thus eveiy 
foim of woild-constiuction, must ultimately lepeat itself Tins 
was proved 111 a m.uiiier which would now be put upon the basis of 
the theoiy of piobabilities, and the lesiilt of this lepetitioii was 
held to be, that consideiing the iiiliiiitiide of time, nothing can 
happen wdiich has not all eady existed in the same w.aj " In this 
doctiine, again, Epicuius agrees with the Stoics, wdio taught a plii- 
lalitj’’ of woilds, not co-existent, but following one anothei in time, 
and yet found themselves iorced to maintain that these must be 
ahvays completelj’' alike, e\ en to the last det.iil of particular forma- 
tion and p.aiticulai events As the w'oild proceeds foith fioin the 
divine piiinitive fiie, so it is each time taken b.iek again into the 
same after a pi edetei mined peiiod and then wdieii aftei the w’orld- 
coiiflagiatioii the piimitive power begins the construction of a new’ 
wmild, this <^u(ris (Natiiie), wdiicli lemains eteinallj the s.ime, unfolds 
itself again and again in the same manner, in coirespondence with 
its ow’n lationality and necessity This leturn of all things (roAiy- 
yo'co-ia or dTTOKaTao-Tao-is) appeals, accoidingly, as a neeessaij con- 
sequence of the tw’o altei native conceptions of the Stoics, Adyo? and 
dfmpfiivr] 

o The theoietical ideas of these two main schools of later an- 
tiquity aie accoidingl}' at one only in being completely viatatal- 


' Ilonco in .n cert.iin scn«o it might be sud, from the staiulpomt of pr(">pnt 
criticism, that the diffeieiice between Deinociitus ami Lpiciirus w.as oiih a rela- 
ti\e one The foimor regards ns an iinexplained primitne fact the dirfction 
which each atom has fiom the beginning, the lattei leganls as an nncx])laincd 
prmiituc facta \oliintaij dcMition, taking pl.ncc at some point of time, from a 
direction of f.ill which isiinifoim for all 'I he essential diftcieme, liowiitr, is 
that with Democntiis this piimitnc f.ict is homcthiiig tiiiulcxs, wlnle with 
l.picimis It IS a siiio/c lohmtnri act ocanrina in time, an act which is expressh 
conipaml witli the caiiselcs.; s(lf.dit<iiniiint..^ii of thu hiiiiian will (cf S 1C) 

= riut iiiruseb Dox D u81, lt», Us Fr 20G 
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istic, and it was 3ust in opposition to Plato and Aristotle that 
they expressly emphasised this position of theirs Both maintain 
that the real (ra ovra), because it manifests itself in action and 
passion (iroieTv Kal 7rd<rxeiv), can be only corporeal , the Epicureans 
declaied only empty space to be incorpoieal On the contrary, 
they combated the (Platonic) view that the properties of bodies 
are something incorporeal per se (Ka$' eavro),^ and the Stoics even 
went so far as to declare that even the qualities, forces, and rela- 
tions of things, which present themselves in changing modes in 
connection with things and yet as actual or real, are “bodies,”® 
and with a mode of thought which reminds us of the coming and 
going of the homoiomerise with Anaxagoras,® they regarded the 
presence and change of propeities in things as a kind of inter- 
mixture of these bodies with others, a view from which resulted 
the theory of the uuiveisal mingling and reciprocal interpenetration 
of all bodies (/<pS<ris oXwi') 

In carrying out the materialistic theory the Epicureans produced 
scarcely anything new , on the contrary, the Stoic doctrine of Nature 
shows a number of new views, which are interesting not only in 
themselves, but also as having marked out the essential lines for 
the idea of the world held duiing the following centuries 

Fust of all, in the Stoic system the two antitheses, which were 
to be removed or identified in the conception of Nature as one, again 
pait company. The divine primitive essence divides into the active 
and the passive, into force and matter. As force, the deity is fire 
or warm, vital breath, pneuma , as matter, it changes itself out of 
moist vapour (air) partly into water, partly into eaith Thus fire is 
the soul, and the “moist” is the body, of the World-god; and yet 
the two form a single being, identical mthin itself. While the 
Stoics thus attach themselves, m their doctrine of the transmutar 
tion and re-tiansmutation of substances, to Heraclitus, and in their 
characterisation of the foui elements principally to Aristotle, and 
follow Aristotle also m the main in their exposition of the world- 
structure and of the purposive system of its movements, the most 
impoitant thing in their physics is doubtless the doctrine of the 
pneuma 

God as cieative reason (Xoyos o-TrepjuaTiKos) is this warm vital 
breath, the foimative fire-mind which penetrates all things and is 

* Diog Laert X 67 

2 Plut C Not 50, 1085. 

8 A similai materialising of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas (Plat Phcedo, 102), 
which reminds us of Anaxagoras, was apparently worked out hy Eudoxos, who 
belonged to the Academy (p 103). Arist Met I 9, 991 a 17, and also Alex. 
Aphr. SchoU m Arist 573 a 12. 
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dominant in tliem as tlieir active priiu iplc , lio is tlie universe 
regarded as an aiiiinatc being, spontaneously in motion ■\\illiin 
itself, and puiposefully and regularly developed All this is 
comjiieliended by the Stoics in the conception of tlie Tn-cf/ia,' .m 
e\traoidinarily condensed conception, full of lolations, — an idea 
m which suggestions fiom Ilciaclitiis (Aoyo?), Anasagoias (loPs), 
Diogenes of Apollonia (ailjp), Demoeiitus (hie-atoms), and not least 
the Penpatetic natiual pbilosojilij' and physiology, became intii- 
cately combined ” 

C The most effective element in this eombination proved to be 
the analogy betioeen maciocotm and mtooco'nn, uni\eise and man, 
which the Stoics adopted fiom Aiistotle The indi\idual soul, also, 
the vital foice of the body, which holds togethei and rules the flesh. 
IS fieiy bieath, pneuina, but all the individual foices uhieh aie 
active in the membeis and contiol then purposive functions, aie 
also such vital minds oi spiiits {fptutus antmales) In the human 
and the animal oiganism the activity of the pneuma appeals lon- 
nected with the blood and its circulation, neieitheless, the pneuma 
itself — just because it is also a body, said Chiysippus® — is sep- 
arable in detail fiom the lower elements which it animates, and this 
sepal ation takes place m death 

At the same tune, hoivevei, the individual soul, as it is only a 
pait of the universal Woild-soul, is completely’^ deteiinined in its 
iiatiiie and its activity by tins Woild-soul, it is consiibstantial with 
the divine Pneuma and dependent upon it Just foi tins reason the 
AVoild-ieason, the Adyo?, is foi the soul the highest law' (cf abo\e, 
§ 14, 3) The soul’s independence is theiefoie only one that is 
limited by time, and in any' case it is its ultnn.ite destnn to be 
taken back into the divine All-nniul at thcuniveisal confl.igiation 
of the w'oild With regaul to the continuaiice of this indejiendenee, 
1 e as to the extent of individual immoitality', various views were 
cm lent in the school, some lecognised the duiatioii of all souls 
until the time of the ’nnveisal con flagi ation, otheis resened this 
foi the w'lse only 

As iiow' the one Pneiinia of the uinveise (whose seat was located 
by the Stoics soinetnnes in heaven, sonietnnes ni the sun, sometimes 
in the midst of the woild) poms itself foith into all thiiigt. as 
.immatnig force, so the luling pait of the indindu.il soul (to yye/zo- 
I'lKoV or Aoynr/xd?) ill w'hieli dw'ell ideas, judgments, and impulses, .md 


* Stob 77c7 I 371 Dor I> 403, 10 thai ri oi* -^ttvna mi’oCi’ rai-ri rp&t 
iavT6 Kal avrov, fj irvcviia tavrb ktivOy rp6ru Kal drlffu kt\ 

- Cf II Siebeok / T^IA/’r;>«/r74oIoyje, 1881, pp .304 ff 

® Neniesius, Dc Xat llom p 31 
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as wliose seat the heait was assumed, was regarded as extending its 
paiticular ramifications throughout the whole body, like the “aims 
ol a polyp” Of such particular “pneumata” the Stoa assumed 
seven, — the five senses, the faculty of speech, and the reproductive 
power As the unity of the divine Piimitive Being dwells m the 
universe, so the individual personality lives in the body. 

It is characteiistic that the Epicureans could entirely adopt 
this external apparatus of psychological views For them, too, the 
soul — which according to Democritus consists of the finest atoms — 
IS a fiery, atmospheric breath (they apply likewise the term 
“pneuma”), but they see in this breath something that is intro- 
duced into the body from without, something held fast by the body 
and mechamcally connected with it, which in death is forthwith 
scattered They also distinguish between the rational and the 
11 rational pait of the soul, without, however, being able to attribute 
to the former the metaphysical dignity which it acquired in the Stoic 
theory Here, too, their doctrine is, on the whole, insufficient and 
dependent 

7 In accordance with the pantheistic presupposition of the 
system, the metaphysics and physics of the Stoics form also a 
theology, a system of natural ? eligion based on scientific demonstra- 
tion, and this found also poetic presentations in the school, such as 
the hymn of Gleanthes Epicureamsm, on the contrary, is in its 
whole natuie aniv-i eligious It takes throughout the standpoint of 
“ Enlightenment,” that religion has been overcome by science, and 
that it IS the task and triumph of wisdom to put aside the phantoms 
of superstition which have grown out of fear and ignorance The 
poet of tins school depicts in grotesque outlines the evils which 
religion brought on man, and sings the glory of their conquest by 
scientific knowledge ^ It is all the more amusing that the Epicurean 
theoiy itself fell to depicting a mythology of its own which it re- 
gaided as harmless It believed that a certain degree of truth must 
attach to the universal faith in gods,® but it found that this correct 
idea was disfigured by false assumptions These it sought in the 
myths which feigned a participation of the gods in human life, and 
an interference on their part in the course of things , even the 
Stoics’ belief in Providence appeared to them in this respect as but 
a refined illusion. Epicurus, therefore, — following Democritus in 
his doctrine of the eidola, or images (§ 10, 4), — saw in the gods 
giant forms resembling men, who lead a blessed life of contemplation 
and spiritual intercourse in the intermediate spaces between the 


1 Lucret De Ber Nat I 62 ff 


2 Diog Laeit X 123 f , Us p 59 f. 
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ft'oilds {nitonntiuha), uiKlisiinbptl tho d»an"(* of o\ciit'., .uul 
mironcenicd as to the destiny of beings, and thus llns doe- 

tune, also, is fuiidaincntally 011I3 the sillciiipt of Ei»icuro.iiiism to 
put in 1113 thologieal loim its ideal of .esthetic self-eiijo^incnt 

8 It was in an entircl}' diffeient w.i} that the ideas of the 
populai leligion weie fitted into the aSIoic iiielaphj&ies Whereas, 
up to thib time in the development of Gieek thought iihilosojih- 
ical theology had sepaiated itself faithei and faither fioiii the 
indigenous iiiytholog}'', ue nuet heie, foi the fiist tune, the 
s^stein.itic attempt to hiiiig natinal and po’ntue rehqwn into 
haimony. Accoidingly, when the Stoics, also, 3 lehled to the need of 
lecogiiising the waiiant of ideas uniici sally piesent thioughout the 
human lace (ef 17 , 4 ), then pneuina doetiine offeied them not 
onl3' a welcome instiumeiit, but suggestions that wcic dcteiminatnc 
For consideiation of the umveisc must teach them that the di\iue 
Woild-powei has evidently Lnkcn on mightiei foiins and those of 
more vigoious life than ludivulual human souls, and so, beside the 
one deit3' without begiuning and end, which foi the most jiait thei 
designated as Zeus, a great numbei of “r/ods that had come ndoeti'^l- 
dice" made then appearance To these the Stoics, as Plato and 
Aiistotlo had alieady done, reckoned fust of all the stars, which 
they too lionoiued as higliei intelligences and especially pure foi- 
inations of the piimitivo fiie, and fiuthci, the pcisonihcations of 
othei natural foices in which the pow’ci of I’loMdence, benevolent 
to man, leveals itself From this point of view we can understand 
how an extensive inter pi etation of 1113 tlis w'as the oidei of the da3 
in the Stoic school, seeking to incoiporate the popular figures in its 
metaphysical system by all kinds of allegories In addition to this 
there was an equally w'elcome use of the Euenieiistic thooi3, which 
not only explained and lustified the deification of piominent men, 
hut taught also to considci the demons sacicd, as the guaidi.in 
spurts of individual men 

Thus the Store w'oild became peopled with a whole host of higher 
and lower gods, hut thc3 all appeared ns ultimatel3 hut emanations of 
the one highest Woild-powci, — as the suhoidinate powers or forces 
which, themselves dctei mined 1)3’ the uni\eisal Pneuina, were con- 
ceived of as the ruling spirits of the world’s life The3’ formed, 
theiefoie, foi flic faith of the Sloies, the mediating organs, which 
lepiesent, each 111 its realm, the Mt,il force and PiOMdence of the 
Woild-ieason, and to them the piet3 of the Stoics (urned in the 
forms of worship of positive religion The pohitheism of the popular 
faith Alas thus philosophiealh ie-es(ahlished .ind liken uj) as an 
integiant constituent into iiictaph3'sical pantheism. 
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In connection with, this scientific reconstruction of positive re, 
ligion stands the theoretical justification of divination in the Stoic 
system wheie it awakened great interest, except iii the case of a few 
men like Pansetius, who thought more coolly The interconnection 
and piovidentially governed unity of the world’s processes was held to 
shoAV itself — as one form of manifestation — in the possibility that 
diffeient things and processes which stand in no direct causal rela- 
tion to one another, may yet point to one another by delicate rela- 
tions, and therefore be able to serve as signs for one another. The 
human soul is capable of understanding these by virtue of its rela- 
tionship with the all-ruling Pneuma, but for the full interpretation 
of such ecstatic levelations the art and science of divination, resting 
upon experience, must be added. On this basis Stoicism regarded 
itself as strong enough to elaborate philosophically all the divination 
of the ancient world This was especially true of its younger repre- 
sentatives, and in particular, as it seems, of Posidonius 


§ 16 The Freedom of the Will and the Perfection of the World 

The sharp definition of the contrasted mechanical and teleological 
views of the world, and especially the difference in the conceptional 
forms in which the thought, common to a certain extent, of Nature’s 
universal conformity to law had been developed, led, in connection 
with the ethical postulates and presuppositions which controlled 
the thought of the time, to two new problems, which from the 
beginning had various complications. These were the problems of 
the fieedom of the human will and of the goodness and perfection 
of the world Both problems grew out of contradictions which 
made their appearance between moral needs and just those meta- 
physical theories which had been formed to satisfy those needs. 

1 The proper home for the formation of these new problems 
was the Stoic system, and they may be understood as the necessary 
consequence of a deep and ultimately irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the fundamental principles of the system. These principles are 
metaphysical monism and ethical dualism The fundamental moral 
doctrine of the Stoics, according to which man should overcome the 
world in his own impulses by virtue presupposes an anthropological 
duality, an opposition in human nature in accordance with which 
reason stands over against a sensuous natuie contrary to reason. 
Without this antithesis the whole Stoic ethics is ready to fall The 
metaphysical doctrine, however, by which the command of reason 
in man is to be explained, postulates such an unrestricted and all- 
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contiolling leality of the IVoihl-rcasoJi tliaf the reality of iiliat is 
coniiary to reason, either in man or in tlie course of the iiorld, 
cannot be united therewith Prom tins source grew tlm twoqnes. 
tioiib which since then ha^e never ceased to employ inairs critical 
iincstigation, althougli .ill cssenti.il points of mow that ean eoine 
into consideiation in the case were moie or less clc.irly illumined .it 
that time 

2 The conceptions which form the presuppositions for the 
lem of fieedoni lie le.ady at hand in the ethic.al reflections on the 
voluntaiy natuie of wrongdoing, w'hich w'ere begun bj’ .Socrates 
and biought to a preliminaiy conclusion by Aiistotle in .i brilliant 
investigation^ The motives of these thoughts aie ethic.al through- 
out, .and the domain in which they move is evclusivelj psychologi- 
cal The question at issue is hence essenti.ally that of fiecdom of 
choice, and wdiile the leality of this is doubtless afluincd iijion the 
basis of immediate feeling, and w'lth lefeienee to man’s conscious 
ness of his responsibility, ditflculty aiiscs only in consequence of 
the iiitellectualistic conception of Sociates, w'ho biought the will 
into complete dependence upon insight This difficulty dcielojis 
piimauly in the double meaning of “ fieedom,” oi, as it is hcie still 
called, “ voluntaiiness ” (cKoimov), an ambiguity winch has siiue 
been lepeated again and again in the most v.aiiously shifted forms 
Accoiding to Soci.atcs, all ethically wrong action juocceds fiom a 
wrong view — a view clouded by desiies He who thus .lets does 
not “know',” theiefoie, what he is doing, .and in this sense he acts 
luvoluntaiily * That is, only the wrse man is fiee, the wicked is 
not flee’ Fiom this ethiud conception of freedom, howe\ei, the 
y>syc//ofo 7 icaZ conception of fieedoin — ic the conception of fieedom 
of choice as the .ability to decide between different motives — must 
be carefully sep.ai.ated Whetliei .Socr.ates did this is a question , ^ 
.it all events, it was done by' l^lato The lattci e\piessly afliimeil 
m.in’s freedom of choice,'* appealing to his lesponsibility, — a psy'cho- 
logic.al decision on essentially' ethical grounds, — and, .it the same 
time, he held fast to the .Socr.itic doctiine that the wicked man acts 
involuntiirily', i c is ethically' not fiee He cv'cn connects the two 
diiectly w'hcn he develops the thought® that m.ui m.ay sink into the 


» Eth Me III 1-8 

- Xen Mnn III 0, 4 , Curop III 1, 38 
’Cf Aust Eth Me III 7, 11*] b 14 

* Anording to a rcniaik in the rcnp.itctic Mminn Moraha (I 0, 1187 a 71 
Socnito*., indcptl, bad expu'^sh said, “it is not in oiir power" to be good or IniL 
Aocordiiig to this, tberefore, lie bad denied psj cbolocical frccdoin 
Plat Hep \ 017 ff 
« Plat Phdd 81 n 
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condition of ethical non-freedom by his own fault, and, therefore, 
with psychological freedom 

With Anstotle, who separated himself farther from the Socratic 
mtellectualism, the psychological conception of freedom comes out 
more clearly and independently. He proceeds from the position 
that ethical qualification in general is applicable only in the case of 
“ voluntary ” actions, and discusses in the first place the prejudices 
which this voluntariness sustains, partly from external force 
and psychical compulsion, and partly from ignorance of the mattei 
That action only is completely voluntary which has its origin m the 
personality itself, and of which the relations are fully known ^ The 
whole investigation * is maintained from the standpoint of responsi- 
bility, and the discovered conception of voluntariness is designed to 
lead to the conception of accountability It contains within itself 
the characteristics of external freedom of action, and of a conception 
of the situation unclouded by any deception But, on this account, 
it must be still further restricted, for among his voluntary acts a 
man can be held accountable for those only that proceed from a 
choice (Trpoaipccris).® Fieedovti of choice, therefore, which proceeds 
by reflecting upon ends as well as upon means, is the condition of 
ethical accountability 

Aristotle avoided a farther entrance upon the psychology of 
motivation and upon the determining causes of this choice , he con- 
tents himself with establishing the position that the personality 
itself is the sufficient reason for the actions * which are ascribed to 
it , and to this maintenance of the freedom of choice his school, and 
especially Theophrastus, who composed a treatise of his own on 
freedom, held fast 

3 On this same basis we find also the Stoics, in so far as purely 
ethical considerations are concerned Precisely that lively feeling 
of responsibility which characterises their moials demanded of them 
the recognition of this free choice on the pait of the individual, and 
they sought therefore to maintain this in every way. 

Their position became critical, however, by reason of the fact 
that their metaphysics, with its doctrine of fate and providence, 
drove them beyond this attitude. For since this theory of fatr 
made man, like all other creatures, determined in all his external 
and internal formation and in all that he does and suffers, by the 

^ Sth Nic III. 3, 1111 a 73 ovij ipxh airip elSSrt ri Kaff ^Kaara iv oh ^ 
paf« 

2 As the reference at the beginning to the right of punishment clearly shovs 
'Eth me 1109 b 34). 

3 Ib 4, 1112 a 1 

^ Ib 6, 1112 b 31 fo(K£ di] . &p6flwirot etvai tQ)v irpd^ewv 
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.Vii-.inim.iting Woi Id-pow er, pcrsomililj ceased to be the true giound 
(upxv) of actions, and tliese appealed to be, like all else that 
occiiis, but the predetermined and una\oidabl3' necessarj* operations 
of the God-Nature In fact, the Stoa did not sluink from this 
cxtieme consequence of cletcrmmif,m, on the contrai}-, Chr^ sippiis 
heaped up pi oof on pi oof foi this doctiinc He based it upon the 
principle cf sufficient leason (cf above, § lo, 2 ) , he sho'wed th.it 
only b}’ piesupposing this could the coriectness of judgments con- 
ceining the future be maintained, since a ciiterion foi then tiiith or 
falsitj" is given only if the m.atter is alrctidj' deteimined;* he also 
gave to this aigunient the changed form, that since onlj the 
necesstaiy can be known, and not th.at which is still undecided, the 
foreknoivledge of the gods makes necessaiy the assumption of detei 
minisin, he even did not scoin to adduce the fulfilment of predic 
tions as .a ivelcome aigument 

In this doctiine, which, from the standpoint of the Stoic doctiine 
of the logos, ivas completelj' consistent, the opponents of the sj stem 
saiv of couise a decided denial of fieedom of the will, and of the 
criticisms which the sj'stem expeiienced this was peihaps the 
most fiequent and at the same time the most incisive Among 
the numerous attacks the best known is the so-c.alled iqnam latio, or 
“lazy leason ” (dpyo? A.dyo?), wdiich fiom the claim of the una\oid- 
able necessity of future eients diaw's the fatalistic conclusion tlmt 
one should aw'ait them inactively, — an attack wdneh Chijsippus 
did not know' how to avoid except bj' the .aid of leij' foiced distinc- 
tions- The Stoics, on the eontiaij', conccined themsehes to show’ 
th.it in spite of this deteiminism, and lather exactlj’ bj Mitue of it, 
man lemains the cause of his actions in the sense that he is to be 
made responsible for them On the basis of a distinction ® betw’cen 
main and accessoij causes (which, moieovei, leniinds us throughout 
of the Platonic amor and ^urairtoi-) Chijsqipus showed th.at every 
decision of the will does indeed iiecessanlj’ follow from the eo-opei.a- 
tion of man with his enviionment, but that just heie the outer 
ciicumstances aie onlj’ the accessory causes, while the .assent pio- 
ceediug fioin the peisonalitj’ is the main cause, and to this account- 
ability applies While, however, this voluntaiilj' acting iqytfionKov, 
01 iiiling f.iciiltv of man, is deteimiiied fiom the unneisal Pneuma. 
this J^neiun.a takes on in eveij’ sepaiate being a self-subsistent 


' Cic De Fnto, 10, 20. So far .xs conceru«! disjiinctn e propositionc Tpiciirus 
.also foi this icasoii gi\c up the truth of disjunction, Cic Dc Xat Dear 1 
25, 70 
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nature, different from that of others, and this is to be regarded as a 
proper apxi ’ In particular, the Stoics make prominent the point 
that responsibility, as a judgment pionounced on the ethical quality 
of actions and characters, is quite independent of the question 
whether the persons or deeds might, in the course of events, have 
been other than they were, or not ® 

4 The problem of the freedom of the will, which had been 
already complicated ethically and psychologically, experienced in 
this way still furthei a metaphysical and (in the Stoic sense) theo- 
logical complication, and the consequence was that the indetej minists 
who were opponents of the Stoa gave a new turn to the conception 
of freedom which they regarded as threatened by the Stoic doctrine, 
and brought it into sharp definition The assumption of the excep- 
tionless causal nexus to which even the functions of the will weie 
to be subordinated, seemed to exclude the capacity of free decision , 
but this freedom of choice had, since Aiistotle, been regarded in all 
schools as the indispensable presupposition of ethical accountability 
On this account the opponents thought — and this gave the contro- 
versy its especial violence — that they were defending an ethical 
good when they combated the Stoic doctrine of fate, and with that 
the Democritic principle of natural necessity. And if Chrysippus 
had appealed to the principle of sufficient reason to establish this, 
(7aj neade.9, to whom the fieedoin of the will was an incontestable 
fact, did not fear to draw in question the universal and invariable 
validity of this principle ® 

Epicurus went still farther He found the Stoic determinism so 
irreconcilable with the wise man’s self-determination which formed 
the essential feature of his ethical ideal, that he would rather still 
assume the illusory ideas of religion than believe in such a slavery 
of the soul * Therefore he, too, denied the universal validity of the 
causal law and subsumed freedom together with chance under the 
conception of uncaused occurrence Thus in opposition to Stoic 
determinism, the Tnetaphysical conception of freedom arose, by means 
of which Epicurus put the uncaused function of the will in man 
upon a parallel with the causeless deviation of the atoms from their 
line of fall (cf § 15, 4) The freedom of indetei mimsm means, 
accordingly, a choice between different possibilities that is deter- 
mined by no causes, and Epicurus thought thereby to rescue moral 
responsibility 

This metaphysical conception of freedom as causelessness is not at 


1 Alex. Aplir De Fato, p. 112. » Cic Be Fato, 6, 9 ; 11, 23 , 14, 31 

2 Ib.p. 106 4 Diog Laert X 133 f , Us. p 66 
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all isolated in the* scientific thought of .intiqnit} Onl} the .Slop 
held fast inviol.ibl.> to the pnncijde of eansality E^en Aristotle 
liad not followed into details the application of his gencial principh'S 
(cf p 1‘I3), he had contented himself with the tVt to t-oXv, “for the 
most p.ii t,” and had based his leminci.ition of the attcmjit fnllj to 
coinpiehend the paitieular upon the assumption of the contingonf 
in Eatuie, i e. of the lawdess and c.uiseless In this icspect the 
Stoies alone aie to be leg.iided as foiciunncrs of the modem stiuh 
of Ifatuie 

o Stoieisin encountered diffieulties which w'ere no less great, in 
cai lying out its teleolog}' The pantheistic system which regarded 
the whole w'oi Id as the living pioduct of a divine Reason acting 
accoiding to ends, and found in this its sole ground of explanation, 
must of couise maintain also the purposiveness, goodness, and per/ec- 
twn of this univeise, and conversely the Stoics weie accustomed to 
piove the existence of the gods and of Providence by pointing to 
the puiposiveness, beauty, and perfection of the w'oild, that is, by 
the so-called physico-theological method * 

The attacks w Inch this line of thought experienced in antiquity 
weie diiccted not so much against the conectness of the reasoning 
(though Caineades applied his ciiticism at this point also) as 
against the piemises, and conversely, the easy exhibition of the 
many defects and inaladaptations, of the evils and the ethical harm 
in the woild w'as employed as a counter-i cason against the assump- 
tion of a lational, pui poseful Woild-cause and of a Providence 
This was done first and with full energy, naturally, by Epicuius, 
who asked whether God would remove the evil in the woild but 
could not, or could remove it but w’ould not, or whether perhaps 
neithei of these was tiue,® — and who also pointed to the instances 
of injustice in which the course of life so often makes the good 
iiiiseiable and the wicked happy *’ 

Tliesc objections, intensified and carried out with especial rare, 
were brought into the field bj Caineades* But to the leference to 
the evil and injustice of the eouise of events he added the objec- 
tion to which the Stoics were most sensitive ^ “Whence then in 
this woild which has been created bj Reason comes that which is 
v'oid of reason and eoutraiy to reason, whence in this world ani- 
mated by the divine Sjuiit eome sin and folly, the gieatcst of all 


> Cic De Xat Droi II 5, 1.1 H 

® Lactnnt Dr Ira Dri, 11, IP , Ur Ft 157*1 

8 1(1 Ini^t Da HI 17,8, Us Fr .370 

«Cic Acad II .18, 120, Dr Xat Deor III .12, 80 ff 

8 Cic Dr Xat Deor III 25-31 
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evils^” And if the Stoics, as perhaps occurred in spite of their 
determimsin,^ wished to make free will responsible for these things, 
the further question arose, why the almighty World-reason should 
have given man a freedom which was thus to be abused, and why 
it should permit this abuse 

6 In the presence of such questions the Stoics with their monis- 
tic metaphysics were in a much worse case than Plato and Aristotle, 
who had been able to trace the maladaptations and evil back to 
the resistance of the “Hot-being,” or of matter respectively In 
spite of this the Stoics came forward boldly to master these diffi- 
culties, and brought to light, not without acute thought, most of 
those arguments in which at later periods theodicy has moved again 
and again 

The teleological doctrine of the peifection of the universe can be 
piotected against such attacks either by denying the dys-teleological 
facts, or by justifying them as the indispensable means oi attend- 
ant result in the purposefully connected whole Both methods 
were puisued by the Stoa 

Then psychological and ethical theories permitted the claim that 
what IS called a physical evil is not such in itself, but becomes such 
by man^s assent, that hence, if diseases and the like are brought 
about by the necessity of the natural course of events, it is only 
man’s fault that makes an evil out of them , just as it is frequently 
only the wrong use which the foolish man makes of things that 
makes these injuiious,® while m themselves they are either indif- 
ferent or even beneficial So the objection based on the injustice 
of the course of the woild is lebutted by the claim that in truth for 
the good man and the wise man physical evils* are no evils at all, 
and that for the bad man, on the other hand, only a sensuous illu- 
sory satisfaction is possible, which does not make him truly happy, 
but rather only aggravates and stiengthens the moral disease which 
has laid hold of him.® 

On the other hand, physical evils may also be defended on the 
ground that they are the inevitable consequences of arrangements 
of Nature which are in themselves adapted to their ends and do 
not fail of their purpose, — as Ghrysippus, foi example, attempted to 
show in the case of diseases ^ In particular, howevei, they have 
the moral significance of serving partly as reformatory punishments 
of Providence ; ® partly, also, as a useful stimulus for the exercise 
of our moial powers ® 


1 Cleantli Hymn v 17 

2 Seneca, Qu Nat Y 18, 4 
8 Seneca, Ep 87, 11 fE. 


* Gell N A A'’TT 1, 7 f£. 
® Plut Stoic Bep 35, 1 
6 Marc Aurel YUl 36. 
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Wlnle external e\ils weie thus jnsLihcil jninciii.ilh l)\ prtinhn;,' 
out tlieii ethical pniposivcness, itappe.ned foi the .Stoics ,in all the 
moie in gent jnohlein, though one -which pioicd also the inoie difii- 
cult, to make moral evil oi sin compreheiifaiblc Here the lugafiic 
way of esc.ipe w-as (piite impossible, for the i cal it} of baseness in 
the case of the gieat majoiity of men was the faiounle subject of 
declam.ition in the .Stoic discourses on moials Here, then, was the 
(ciitre of the whole theodicy, namely, to show how in this woild 
w'hich IS the pioduct oi duine Reason, that which is fontiar} to 
leasoii 111 the impulses, dispositions, and actions of rationally 
undow'cd beings is possible, lleie, theiefoie, the Stoics resorted to 
11111 vei sal consideiatioiis They showed liow the perfection of the 
whole not only docs not include that of all the iiidn idual parts, but 
even excludes it,’ and in this w'ay substantiated then claim th.at 
God must nccessaiily allow even the impeifection and baseness of 
man In particulai, they emphasised the point that it is only 
tluough opposition to evil that good as such is bi ought about, for 
wcie thcie no sin and folly, theie w'ould be no viitue and wisdom * 
\.nd wdiile vice is thus deduced as the necessaiy foil for the good, 
the .Stoics give as a final consideiation,® that the eternal Providence 
ultimately turns even tlie evil to good, and has in it but an appar- 
ently refiactory means for the fulfilment of its owui highest ends ^ 

§ 17 The Criteria of Truth 

The iilulosophical achievements of the post-Aiistotelian time 
weie least imjioitant in tlie depaitment of logic Sucli a powerful 
cieation as the .diio/y/ics of the Stagiiite, which biought the piiii- 
ciples of Gieek science in so masteily a fashion to the consciousness 
of all in a conclusive foini, must natnially lule logical tlionght for 
a long tune, and, in fact, did this until the close of the IMiddle 
Ages, and even beyond Tlie foundations of this system wcie so 
hiinly laid that at fiist nothing theie w'as shaken, and there le- 
niaiiied for the activity of the schools but to build up indnidu.il 
paits, — an activity in connection with which, even at that time, 
much of the aitificial adoinment chaiacteiistic of a degcneiatc age 
displayed itself 

1 The Pe) tpateticH had alieady attempted to develop the Aiistote- 
lian Analytics s> stcmatic.ally in this diiection by a moie detailed treat- 
ment, by paiti.ill} new' jiioofs, by faitlicr subdivision, and by more 


1 Pint Shut Hep Jl, 0 
- lb ;{(l, 1 


Mb .15, .'i 

* Clo.intli ili/inn IS f 
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methodical formulation. In particular, Eudemus and Theophrastus 
undeitook investigations concerning the hypothetical and disjunc 
tive judgments, and the extension of the theory of the syllogism 
occasioned by the appearance of these judgments and premises 
The Stoics continued these efforts j they set these new forms of 
judgment (dliw/wi) as composite over against the simple ^ categorical 
forms, developed into all their details the resulting forms of the 
syllogism, emphasised also especially the quality " of judgments, 
and deduced the laws of thought in altered forms In general, 
however, they spun out the logical rules into a diy schematism and 
genuine scholastic formalism which thereby became fartliei and 
farther removed from the significant fundamental thoughts of the 
Aristotelian Analytics, and became a dead mass of formulae The 
unfruitful subtlety of this piocess took special delight in the solu- 
tion of sophistical catches, in which the leal meaning was inextri- 
cably involved in the contradiction of forms 

It was in these elaborations by the schools that the science of 
logic created by Aristotle first took on the purely formal character 
that it retained up to the time of Kant The more pedantic ilie 
form taken in the development of the particular features, the more 
the consciousness of the living thought, to which Aristotle had 
aspired, was lejdaced by a schoolmaster-like network of rules, — 
essentially designed to catch thoughts and examine their foimal 
legitimacy, but incapable of doing justice to the creative powei of 
scientific activity. While, even with Aristotle, regard for proof 
and refutation had occupied the foreground, here it occupies the 
whole field Antiquity did not attain a theory of investigation; 
for the weak beginnings which we find toward this end in the inves- 
tigations of a younger Epicurean,® Philodemus,^ concerning conclu- 
sions from induction and analogy, are relatively isolated, and have 
no result worthy of mention 

2. In the docti me of the Categoi les, of the elaboration of which the 
Stoics made much account, more that was real was to be expected. 
Here it was indeed quite correct, and yet not very fruitful, to call 
attention to the fact that the supreme category, of which the rest 


1 Sext. Emp Adv Math VIII 93 

2 Diog Laert VII 65 

8 Epicurus himself, and his school also, as a whole, did not trouble themselves 
as to the principles of formal logic One might regard this as an evidence of 
taste and intelligence, but it was in truth only indifference toward all that did 
not promise directly practical advantages. 

* On his treatise irepl aruieluv Kal crjiMeuitreuv, discovered in Heiculaneum, cf 
Th Gompertz, Herculanensische Studien, Heft 1 (Leips. 1863) , Fr Bahusch 
(Lyck, 1879), R. Phihppson (Berlin, 1881). 
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lepipscnt, onl}' sppcial dptcrnu nations, is Ih.tt of J»ern;> (~*;oi)'or 
Soinelinnq (tI); and the co-oulin.ition of the e.itcgorips which, at 
least as leg.iids the metliod of then enunipr.ition, \sas Anstoth’s 
plan, \\.us leplaced by an expicssly s^stPin.itie succession, accoiding 
to which each categoty was to be inoic e\actl} defeinuiipd b\ the 
following one “What is,*’ oi Being, as abiding snbstiate ol all 
possible relations, IS substance (uTroKti/xtm ) , this is the supporter 
{Tnigo) of fixed qualities (rotdi>), and onl} in this aspect is it 
involved in changing states (to ttw? lxo \ ), and, in consequence of 
these lattei^ in relations to othei substanees (to -po's ti ro)? txo») 

Out of the doctiine of the eatcgoiies glows thus aii outohffi/, that 
IS, a metaphj'Sical theory as to the most genei.il foiinal relations of 
reality, and this theory in the system ol the Stoics, agippabl\ to 
their geneial tendenc}' (of § 15, 5), takes on a thoioiighi} matoi- 
alistic chaiactei As substance, the existent is matter w hieh is in 
itself destitute of pioperties (0X17), qualities and foiP(*s 

which aie inheient in matter as a wdiole, as w'ell as in a paiticulai 
part (ttoioti^tcs — Si)i'd/x£ts), aie likew'se kinds of matter (atmospheric 
cuiients) wdiich aie coinmingled wuth it (icpSo-ts Si In this 

connection both substance and attiibiites aic legarded, as well fioin 
the point of view of the geneial conception as fiom that of the indi- 
vidual thing, and in the latter aspect it is emphasised that e\ei\ 
individual thing is essentiall} and definitel} distinguished fiom <ill 
othei s - 

Besides these categoiies of Being, w^e find making then appeal 
ance among the Stoics those conceptional forms b} which the id.i- 
tioii of thought to Being is expiessed, and 111 these the '^opamtion nf 
(he SKhjedive fwm (he olgedire, foi which a ])ippar.ition h.ul been 
glowing moie and moie complete in the development of GiccK 
thought, now attains delinite expiession For wliile the Stoni 
legaided all objects to which thought lelates as coiporeal, while 
they legarded the activity of thought itself, and no less its expres- 
bion in language ’ as coipoieal functions, they w ere still obliged lo 
confess that the con(eut nf lonsnoitsmss as such (to Xcatoi ) is oi ri- 


' Thiit the Peripatetic'! .ilso busied thcmsel.is uitli ibis c^tc;ro^^ !■« jirtmd 
bj the definition presened In .Strato rh 6 p (<rri ri r^t Sianoiijs afTioe (I’rix In** 
111 jTini 2-12 15) 

- In contin-sting llic first two willi tlie last two c.ati j;orics, the I.!!!;;!! lire nla- 
tion of noun and \ orb appears here aKo (in Sloic It iininobi;:i r-Two-it and >0-7;- 
y6prina) 

® The Stoics laid {in .it wtiLdil upon the dnciiniinatiM toinpaii-on of iboiijil 
and of sjieeob, of the iniiei nctniii of itason (X 67 ot /i3idefrot), .iml td ii- « x- 
Jiression tbrongb Ibo loiic (XA^os -rpoifiopiKbi) llmti' loo the iv<.iiiii|imoii (i f 
§ 15, 0) of the facullx of spiMcb is i pioper put < f tin ••oiil , benci. tlmr tlior- 
oiigb treatment of rbetoiic and giainni tr side bj s ,l(. \Mtb logic 
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corporeal nature But since the distinction was thus sharply 
drawn between Being and content of consciousness, the fundamental 
epistemological pi oUeni came forwaid, how the relations by which the 
ideational content refers to Being and agiees with it, are to be thought 

3 This question was, moreover, also brought home by the vigor- 
ous development which Scepticism had meanwhile undeigone, and 
by the relatively strong position which it occupied as compared with 
the dogmatic systems 

Whethei by Pyrrho or Timon it matters not, it was at all events 
at about the same time at which the great school-systems became 
dogmatically developed and fortified, that all those arguments weie 
systematised into a complete whole, by which the Sophistic period 
had shaken the naive trust in man’s capacity for knowledge. Al- 
though the ethical end of making man independent of fate by with- 
holding judgment was ultimately decisive (cf § 14, 2), this 
Scepticism still forms a carefully carried out theoretical doctrine 
It doubts the possibility of knowledge in both its foi ms, the form 
of perception as truly as that of judging thought, and after it has 
destructively analysed each of these two factors singly, it adds 
expressly that just on this account their union can have no certain 
result ^ 

As regards perception, the Sceptics availed themselves of the 
Protagorean relativism, and m the so-called ten Tropes * in which 
iEnesidemus^ sets forth the sceptical theory with very defective 
arrangement, this tendency still occupies the broadest space Per- 
ceptions change not only with the different species of animate 
beings (1), not only with different men (2), according to their cus- 
toms (9) and their whole development (10), but even in the case 
of the same individual at different times (3), in dependence upon 
bodily conditions (4), and upon the different relations in which the 
individual finds himself with regard to his object spatially (5) 
They alter, also, because of the difference in the states of the object 
(7), and have, therefore, no claim to the value of an immediate 
report of things, because their origination is conditioned by inter- 
mediate states in media such as the air, the co-operating elements 
furnished by which we are not able to deduct (6) Man is, there- 

1 Prom two deceivers combined it is only right to expect no truth Diog 
Laert IX 114 

2 Sext Emp. Pyrrh Hyp I 38 ff 

8 It was said by the ancient writeis that .^nesidemns was attached, not only 
to Scepticism, but also to the metaphysics of Heraclitus The question whether 
this was actually so, or whether such a relation was only ascribed to him by mis- 
take, has solely antiquarian significance Por had the former been the case, it 
would have been but another manifestation of a real relationship in thought, to 
which Plato had already directed attention Thecet 152 E ff , cf p 92, note 2. 
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fore, in fill not in a condition to know tiunps purel\ (S) .md 
111 tlic face of the multudicit} of nniircssions ‘;o full of conti.idK- 
tions lie has no iiieans of distinguishing .i tine fioin a false inipres' 
Sion One is 7io mote (oA fiaXXov) valid than another 

ISqnall}" lelatnc with man’s jieiceptions aie also his ojnnions 
(So^ai). In this aspect the influenees of the Ele.it ic diahu tie 
asseit theiiisehes in I’yiihonism It is shown th.it to e\ei3 ojnnion 
the opposite can be opposed W'lth eqnallj good le.isons, and this 
equilibrium of leasoni {laoa-Ocvua rSe Adywr) does not peiniit 
theiefoie, to distinguish tiue and false in the case of such a con- 
tiadiction (dvnXoyia) the one holds no vtoie than the othei All 
opinions .iccoidingly stand — accoiding to the jdiiase of the 
Sophists, .adopted by the Sceiitics — onl}' b}’ coinention and eiis- 
toin (yofio) re hai lOei), iiot by their essential light and title 

More eneigetic.allj' still did the latei Scepticism attack the possi 
bility of scientific knowdedge, by disclosing the ihOiuilticH of the 
syllogistic jit ocedui e, tixiH of the methods wdiicli Aiistotle had Imilt 
up upon this * Tn this Gamecules seems to have led the way, show- 
ing that eveiy pi oof, since it piesupposes othei proofs Joi the labil- 
ity of its pi eniises, makes necessaiy a u’qiesMts in in/nntim -an 
.aigument th.at w'.as completely in place foi the Sceptic w ho did not, 
as did Aristotle, lecognise .anything as immediately ceitun {aixtaoy, 
cf § 12,4) The s.inie aigument iv.is caiiied luithei hy Arp pjni, 
who loimul.ited Scepticism in five Tiopes^much moie cleailj .uid 
coiupieheusively than yEnesidemus lie called .ittention again to the 
lelativit}"^ of peice2)tions (.3) ,ind of opinions (1), he showed how 
eveiy iirool pushes on into iniinity (2 6 els uretpov chfidWw), and how 
unjustifiable it is in the process of proof to pioeced fiom jneinises 
that aie only hypothetically to be assumed (4), and finall), how* 
often it oecuis, even in science, that that must be postulated as 
ground of the pieiiiises w Inch is onlj to be proved bj means of the 
syllogism in question {f 6 SidXkyKos) In the l.atlei aspect .atten- 
tion was .also called to the fact th.it in the sillogistie deduction of 
<i paiticul.ii jnoiiosition from a geneial one, the gencial would jet 
fiom the outset be justified oiilj on condition that the jiaiticular 
w ere valid •’ 

Since the essential n.atuie of things is thus in.ieeessible to human 


1 Sost Kinp Adv Math VIII .310 ff 

'.Sext Kinp Purvh llvp I 101 IT (1) The conflict of opinions (2) 'I he 
endless regress in proiinp (l)The relatiMtj of all pereipiioiis (l)'llie ini- 
possibilitj of other than hj pothetical prcnii«eK (.S) 3 he cm h in tin* s\ lloirmni 
® Se\t Ihnp Penh IIup II 101 fl Henewed in .T S Mill, / 11 5, J 

corrected in Thr Sigw irt, Lamk. 1 § Of*. 1 
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knowledge,^ the Sceptics demanded that man'should suspend judg- 
inent so fai as possible (cttox^) We can say nothing concerning 
things (a<f>aa-ta) , we can only assert that this and that appeals so 
or so, and in so doing we report only our own momentary states (as 
the Cyrenaics had already taught, § 8, 3). Even the sceptical main- 
tenance of the impossibility of knowledge (in order to avoid the 
contradiction that here something of a negative character, at least, 
seems to be maintained and proved)® should be conceived of ratliei 
as a profession of belief than as knowledge, — more as a withholding 
of opinion than as a positive assertion. 

Cf V Brochard, Les Sceptiques Giecs (Pans, 1877) 

I 

4 The attack of Scepticism was most sharply concentrated in 
the principle® that, in the presence of the deceptions to which 
man is exposed in all his ideas of whatever oiigin, there is no uni- 
vocal, suie sign of knowledge, no criteiwn of truth If, therefore, 
the dogmatic schools held fast to the reality of knowledge, even 
from the Socratic motive that viitue is impossible without knowl- 
edge,^ they found the task assigned them by this sceptical position 
of announcing such a cnteiion and of defending it against the 
sceptical objections This was done also by the Epicweans and 
Stoics, although their materialistic metaphysics and the sensualistic 
psychology connected with it prepared for them serious, and, 
ultimately, insurmountable difficulties 

In fact, it was the psycho-genetic doctrine of both these schools 
that the content of all ideas and knowledge arises solely fiom sen- 
suous peiception The origin of sense-perception the Epicureans 
explained by the image theoiy of Democritus (§ 10, 3) This 
theory gave even to the illusions of the senses, to di earns, etc, the 
character of perceptions corresponding to reality , and even the con- 
structions of the combining fancy or imagination could be explained 
on this theory by unions which had already taken place objectively 
between the images But the Stoics also regaided perception as a 
bodily process, as an impiession of outer things upon the soul 
(twwo-is), the possibility of which seemed to them to be self- 
evident, in view of the universal commingling of all bodies This 


1 The simplest formulation of Scepticism, finally, was that which brought 
Agrippa’s five Tropes together into two , there is nothing immediately ceitain, 
and ]ust on this account nothing mediately certain, accordingly nothing what- 
ever that is certain. Sext Emp Piiri'h Hyp I 178 f 

2 Cic Acad II 9, 28 and 34, 109 , Sext Emp Adv Math VIII 463 ff 
"•^pxt Emp Adv Math VII 159 

* Diog T.aeit X 140 f K A , Us p 70 f , on the othei hand, Plut Stoic. 
Bep 47,12 
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ci.issly sensuous c()ncc])tion ihe^ evpiesscil l)y the since frequenth 
icpeated coiupaiisou, tli.it the soul is onginalh like a blank t.il)lct, 
on A\hich the outei world inipiinls its signs in the course of linie’ 
Moie lefined, but inoic indelinitc, and }et .ibsolutclj' inechanical 
still in its tone is the designation of Chi>sippus, i\ho called pereep- 
tion .111 altei.ation of qualities (crtpoiwcn?) in the soul ; for, at .ill 
events, the idea or nient<il piesent.ition (•/lai'racrta) icinains for 
him, too, a corpoieal effect or pioduct of that which is piesentcd 

{^avraorTov) 

Both schools explained the piesence of conceptions and of gener.al 
ideas (fl-poAi/i/feis, and among the Stoics also Koival evvotat) solely bj 
the persistence of these impxessions, oi of paits of them, and b} 
then combination They combated, theiefore, as the Cynics espe- 
cuall}' had alieady done, the Platonic-Aiistotelian doctrine of Idc.is 
and Foims,® especially the assumption of .an independent activit}' 
01 powei of foiming conceptions, and tiaccd even the most general 
and .abstract conceptions back to this mechanism of elemental} 
peiceptions (to which tlic}' scaicely g.ave an}' further anal} sis) 
To these geiieial ideas of expeiience (ifnreipia), uhich arise natu- 
i.ally and involuntaiily (i^uo-tKtSs), the Stoics indeed opposed the 
conceiitioiis of science pioduced by the aid of a methodical con- 
sciousness , but even the content of these scientific conceptions u as 
held to be exclusively deiived fiom sensations In this connection, 
both schools l.aid especial weight upon the co-operation of langu.ige 
111 the oiigin.ation of conceptions 

But now. 111 so far as the total content of impressions, and like- 
wise also the nature of thought, are the same among all men, it 
necessaiily follows that uiidei these ciicumstances the same general 
ide.as w’lll be foimed, in both the theoietical and the piactical domain, 
by means of the psychological mechauisni This consequence was 
diaw'ii especially by the Stoics, wdiose attention was by then whole 
metaphysics diiected vigoiousl} to the common natuie of the ps^- 
cliical functions, w'hich w'eie all held to arise fiom the divine Piunim.i 
They taught, therefore, that the suiest truth is to be sought in tliose 
ideas W'hich develop unifoi inly among .all men with natuial neros- 
sitv, and the} liked to take as then staiting-poiiit, c\cii foi scientific 
re.asonings, these Notmt erroot, oi com>»H»cs 7 lo/lo«c^ TliP} ha^e .i 


> Pint Plac IV 11, J)ox D 400, IMiU Toj/u/j Xoi 17, cf besides Pht 
Thcat 101 C 

- Hence the Stoics reganl Phatomc “Ide.is" (cl.i'J'.-conccpts) .as mereh stnic- 
tme*. of tlie liinn.an mind (/wojJ/ioTo , cf Pint Plac I 10, iJor 1) 

and thus pa\e the fii-st Rucccstion for the later siibjectue numini: of the term 
“idea" Cf § 10 
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predilection for appealing to the consensus gentium — the consent of 
all men, — an argument -whose validity it was easy for the Sceptics 
to shake by pointing to the negative instances of experience.^ 

It was, therefore, not in the spirit of the Stoics that in the later 
Eclectic literature these common ideas were called innate (innatoe), 
and that Gicei o especially saw in them not only that which Nature 
teaches equally to all, but also that which Nature oi the deity has 
originally implanted in every one at the same time with his reason 
Ciceio maintains this, not only for the fundamental conceptions of 
inoiality and right, but also tor the belief in the deity and in the 
immortality of the soul the knowledge of God especially is held 
to be only man’s recollection of his true origin® This doctrine 
formed the best bridge between the Platonic and the Stoic theories 
of knowledge, and under the Stoic name of Koival ewoai the ration- 
alistic docti me of Tcnoioledge was propagated on into the beginnings 
of modern philosophy Just by this means it letained the accessoiy 
psychologistic meaning that rational knowledge consists m innate ideas 

5 While now the Stoics as well as the Epicureans originally 
traced back all the contents of ideas to sense-iinpressions psychO' 
genetically, it was only the Epicureans who drew fiom this the 
consistent inference that the sign for the recognition of tiiith is 
solely the feeling of the necessity with which a peiception forces 
itself upon consciousness, the iiiesistible clearness or vividness 
{evapyeui) con]Oined with the taking up of reality in the function 
of the senses Every peiception is as such true and irrefutable , it 
exists, so to speak, as a self-certain atom of the world of conscious- 
ness, free fiom doubt, independent, and umnovable by any reasons 
whatever ® And if different and mutually contradictoiy perceptions 
of the same objects seem to exist, the error lies only in the opinion 
which refeis them, and not in the perceptions which by the very 
fact of their difference prove that different outer causes correspond 
to them , relativity is accordingly nothing in point against the cor- 
rectness of all perceptions * 

Meanwhile, opinions (8o|ai) constantly and necessarily go beyond 
this immediate presence of sense-impressions for the knowledge 
requisite for acting needs also knowledge of that which is not 
immediately perceptible it needs to know, on the one hand, giounds 


^ Cic De Nat Beor I 23, 62 f 

2 Id Be Leg I 8, 24 nt is agnoscat deum, qui unde ot tus sit quasi re- 
cot detur ac noscat 

® The parallelism of this epistemological Atomism with the physical and 
ethical Atomism of the Epicureans is obvious, 

^ Sext Emp Adv Math VII 203 ff 
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of plicnoiiuMi.i {uSi}\oi'), .111(1 oil I lie oIIkm li.iiul ilio oNjiPctation .i** to 
the futuie that, m.ij' he infcned fioin tlieiii (rpmr/uiov) But foi all 
th('se faitli(>i functions of tlic psjchic.il nicch.inisin Ihrrc is, accord- 
ing to the Epicureans, no other gu.ii.inty than jieiception .ig.iin 
Eoi il concejitions (7rpoAi/^«s) aic onlj sense-impressions ret.iined 
m the nieinoiy, they h.ave then own cert.iinty in the clearness oi 
Mvidness of tliese impressions, a ccrtaintj susceptible neither of 
pi oof noi of attack, ’ and hypotheses ({ro\i;^cis), both with reg.ird 
to the impel ceptible giounds of things .ind also with leg.iid to fuluie 
events, find then ciiteiiou solely in peiception, in so l.ii as they aic 
veiilied by it, oi at least not lefuted, the foimei holds foi the pre- 
diction of the futuie, the lattei foi cxphinatoiy theories ® There 
IS therefoie among the Eiiicuieans nothing said of an independent 
faculty of conviction oi belief , w licthei oui expectation of anj” e\ ent 
IS coirect w'C can know' oiilj when the e\ent occuis Thus thej re- 
nounee on piinciiile any attempt at an actu.al theoij of investigat’on 
G It IS evident from this that the Epicuieans might leg.iid then 
own Atomistic met.aph 3 'sics as a hypothesis notiefiited by facts, but 
that they weie not permitted to legaid it as a hjjiothesis that was 
jnoved It was a hypothesis, indeed, of which the essential end, .is 
they employed it, was to displace othei h j potheses w Inch seemed 
to them ethically objeetion.ablo Then dogmatism is accoidingly 
only piobleniatical, and then doctiine of knowdedge, in so f.ii .is it 
h.is to do with r.ational knowledge, is veij' stiongly peimeated witli 
scepticism In so far as they recognise onlj that wdiicli p.isses w ith 
sensc-peicejition as a “fact,” but regard such facts as completely cer- 
tain, their standpoint is to be designated as that of Positiiusm 
Tins positivism W'as developed in antiquity still moic consistentlj', 
.and in a form fieed fioni tlie ethical and metapli} sic.il tendencies of 
Epicin us, by the tlieoiies of the latei schools of cmpnic.al phjsi- 
cians These schools w'ent with the .Sceptics .is leg.nds knowledge 
of .all that is inipei ceptible by the senses and as legaids all r.itional 
theories, on the othei hand, in then lecogintion of the sensuous 
evidence of perceptions, they w ent w ith the Epieui cans Obsei \ ation 
(rtjprja-i^) is heie portnayed as the basis of the phj sician’s art, and ol>- 
seivation retained in menioiy is ieg.aided as the sole essence of his 
theory a'tiological explan.ations especiallj aie rejected on piiiieijile 
Connected with this is the ciieiimstance that the later .‘sceptics 
tie.ated the conception of causulity in se.iiehing nnestigatioiis and 


* Ah the final criterion e\i<n for tlic mteUcctii.ilh good is \Mtli Lpu unis, «. n- 
suons pleasure, so the criteiion of the truth of conceptions is onh st n..uoiis 

\i\ldness {EiuUnz) 
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discovered its difficulties iEiiesidemus had already propounded a 
series of such apoiiae,^ and in Sextus Empiricus we find them devel- 
oped more bioadly and comprehensively ® With him not only such 
defects of setiological theories are designated as, that they reduce 
the known to the unknown whicn is ]ust as inexplicable, that they 
maintain one possibility among many without a sufficient leason, 
that they do not examine expeiience carefully enough with a view 
to possible negative instances, and finally that they after all explain 
that which is inaccessible to perception by some sort of a scheme 
known from perception, which is especially simple and theiefore 
apparently intelligible in itself , besides these, he searches out, also, 
all the general difficulties which pievent us fioin gaining a clear 
(pictuiate) idea of the causal i elation The piocess of the action 
of one thing upon another, the passing over of motion from one 
thing to anothei, can be made intelligible neither on the assumption 
that that which acts (as foice) is immatenal, nor on the opposite 
assumption , nor does contact (a^rj) which is assumed as a conditio 
sine qua non of the causal piocess (as had been already done by 
Aristotle) make it any more explicable So, too, the time lelation 
of cause and effect is extremely difficult to determine. The most 
important thought in these discussions, however, is the pointing out 
of the 9 elatvoity of the causal relation • nothing is in itself a cause oi 
effect; each of the two u such only with reference to the other, 
aiTtov and TToxrxov are correlative terms which must not be absolutely 
postulated or asserted The (Stoic) conception of an essentially 
efficient cause, the conception of a creative deity, is then thereby 
excluded 

7 The Sceptics of the Academy sought in another direction a 
substitute for the certainty of rational knowledge which they also 
had given up Since in piactical life suspense cannot be carried 
out as a piinciple of conduct and action is indispensable, and since 
for action determining ideas aie requisite, Arcesilaus brought out 
the view that ideas, even though one refuse them his complete 
essent, are yet able to move the will,® and that in practical life one 
must content himself with a certain kind of confidence or trust 
(mtms), according to which some ideas may m a greater degree than 
otheis be regarded as probable (evAoyoj^), adapted to the purpose of 
life, and reasonable ^ 


^ Sext Emp PyrrTi Hyp I 180 fi 

^ Adv Math IX 195 ff , cf K Goiing, Der Begnf der Ursache in der gw 
^'hls^,hpn Philosophic (Leips 1874) 

*Plut Adv Ool 20,3 
* Sext Kinp Adv Math VII 158 
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'Vho thoonj of l*inlmhih\m «.»«» c.uii(‘(l out f.iitlier bjt Cainradvs^ 
111 an allonipt, to dohnc iiioir* oxactly, aminling to logical rcl.it inns, 
tlio p.'uticul.ii (Icgiees of this “belief” The least degree of proha- 
bilifif (TnOat'OTij^) IS that ^^hlch (.is an indistinct and inipeifect form 
of sensnons clc.arncss oi Mvidness — ivdpycui) belongs to the single 
idea that stands in no f.iithei connections A liighci degree of 
piob.ibility belongs to that idea which can be united (a-cpiVr-fxoTo?), 
Avithout any contiadictions, with othei ideas in connection with 
wdiich it belongs Lastlj-^, the highest stage of belief is icadied 
wdicie a wdiole system of such connected ideas is examined as to its 
complete haimony .and \erification in expciience (TrcpiwScv/xcny) 
Empiiical confidence uses, theiefoie, from the sensuously isol.itcd 
to the logic.al systems of scientific leseaicli liiit though in the 
lattei i 01 111 it may be coiiipletel}' sufficient lor pi.actic.il life (.is 
Caineades assumed), it is jet not able to le.ad to a conipletelj 
coitun conviction 

8 In contr.ast w'lth this, the Stoics made the most stienuons 
clToits to g.ain an epistemologic<al substiuctuie foi then nictaplnsu s, 
to w'hich they attnbuted so high a value fiom considerations of cthi- 
c<il inteiest, .and in spite of psjmlio-genetic sensualism, to lescue the 
lutional chaiacter of science" On the piinciple th.at like is known 
by like, then doctiinc of the Woild-reason demanded a knowledge 
of the exteinal Logos by the inteinal logos of man, — by his le.a* 
son,® and the ethic.al ant.agonism oi dualism between \irtue .and 
the sensuous impulses icquiied .a paiallel distinction betw'een 
knowledge and sensuous ideas Although, theiefoie, the whole 
ni.iteiial of knowledge was held to glow out of sensuous picsoiit.a- 
tions, the Stoics pointed out, on the othei hand, th.it in peiception 
as such, no knowledge w'h.atevei is cont.iined , th.it it is not to 
be chauacteiised as eithoi tiue or false Tiiitli .iiid f.ilsitj can be 
piedic.ated only when judqmcnh (a^iw/xara) h.i\e been foimcd in 
W'hich soincthing is asseited oi denied as to tlie i elation of ideas * 

Judgment, nevcithelcss, is conceived of bj the .Stoics — and in 
this they take a new and impoiUnt position, which, in .antiquity, 
onlj' the Sceptics .approach in some dcgice — b\ no means nioiclj as 
the theoietic.il piocess of ide.ation and combination of ideas Tliei 
lecognised .is the essential chai.acteiistie in judgment, the peculi.ir 
act of ossch/ (fTi'yKfiTodto-ts), of .appiov.il, and of being coin iiiis d, 
with which the mind makes the content of the ide.i its own. gi.isps 


> 11) KiO ff 

-Of M Uemvo, Zur iter Stniker 1880 ) 

®Se\t ]:mp Jf7r Vatti VI 1 J)1 
<be\t nmp t./r Math \ III 10 
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it, and m a certain way takes possession of it (KaroAxi/ijSaveiv) This 
act of apprehension the Stoics legard as an independent function of 
consciousness (^ye/ioviKov), in the same way as they regard the 
assent to the impulses, which makes its appeaiance m passion The 
arising of ideas, like that of the excitations of feeling, is a process 
which IS of natural necessity and completely independent of human 
will {axovaiov) , but the assent by which we make the one class, 
judgments, and the other, passions, is a decision (KpiVis) of con- 
sciousness, fiee (IkouViov) from the outer world ^ 

But now in the case of the wise man, by viitue of the identity of 
the universal with the individual logos, this assent appears only m 
the case of those ideas which are true the soul, therefore, in appre- 
hending the content of these ideas, apprehends reality Such an 
idea the Stoics called tftavTaa-ia KaTaX'^imKi^,^ and they were of the 
conviction that such an idea must call forth the reasonable man’s 
assent with immediate evidence or clearness Hence assent itself 
(a-vyKarddea-Ks) IS conceived of as an activity of the thinkmg soul, 
but individual perceptions appear as the objects of assent as truly 
as do the intellectual activities of conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing, based upon the individual perceptions 
If thus the Stoics undei stood by the iftavraa-ia KaTaXyjimKi/j that 
idea by which the mind lays hold of reality, and which, therefore, 
so illumines the mind that this, in its assent, makes reality its own, 
this was indeed the correct expression for the lequiiement which 
they set up for the true idea,® but the definition was not at all 
adapted to the end for which it was framed that is, for a sign by 
which to recognise truth For as the Sceptics^ very justly objected, 
the subjective maik, assent, might be shown as a psychological fact 
in the case of a multitude of evidently false ideas 

Thus the anthropological discoid in the Stoic doctrine manifests 


1 Ib VIII 39, 7 

2 In the interpretation of tins term there is a wide divergence According to 
the sources, it seems now as if the idea were intended which the mind lays hold 
of, now that which apprehends the real fact, now that hy which the mind appie- 
hends reality, and now again that which on its part so lays hold of the mind 
that the mind must assent to it It has hence heen supposed that the Stoics 
purposely constructed the expression in this ambiguous form, inasmuch as all 
these relations would harmonise in it, and perhaps E Zellei (IV » 83) [Eng tr , 
Stoics, etc , p 89] intended to repeat this ambiguity by his translation, “ concep- 
tional idea or perception” (begriffliche VoisteUung), w'hich, however, has an 
accessory logical sense that the Stoics certainly did not intend 

3 It is worth while to point out the fact that in their designations for the 
1 elation of the knowing mind to the external reality, the Stoics employ, for the 
most part, expressions from the field, of the sense of touch (impiession, appie- 
hending, or grasping, etc ), while formerly optical analogies had been preferred. 
Cf § 11, 2 

4 Sext. Emp Adv Math VII 402 fi 
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itself (*\en in tins ccnti.il coiieejitmii of tlieii tlieoi3 of know ledge, 
As it eould not be explained in .icford.uu e with then niet.ipli} sirs 
how the indiMdual soul arising from the "Woihl-UMson ‘should fall 
undei the mastei^’’ of sensuous iinpulbes, so it is equallj iinpo'ssiblc 
to undeistand how theoretical assent should, undei ceitain cireuni* 
stances, be given even to false ideas Both diflieiilties, howeier, 
have ultimately a common ground The Stoics agreed with Jlera- 
clitus 111 identifying in then mctaphysies the normatnr and (he 
actual oidcung of thmg% although these conceptions had meanwhile 
beeonie much moie cleaily separated. Beason was for them that 
wdiich should be, as well as that which is, it was at the same time 
I'd/ios and «^wris And this antithesis, the two sides of which eame 
into stienuous opposition in their doctrine of fieedoin and then 
theodicy, was the jiroblein of the future. 
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J Simon, Histoire de V Scale d^Alexandne Pans, 1843 ff 
E Matter, Essai s«r V Scale d' Alexandne Pans, 1840 ff 
E Vacherot, Eistaiie Ciitique de V Scale d'Alexandne Pans, 1846 ff. 

[J Drummond, Phila Judmis, or the Jeiotsh Alexandrian Philosophy in its 
Development and Completion 2 vols , Lond 1888 ] 

Barthfilemy St Hilaire, Sui le Concoms ouveit par VAcademie, etc , sur V Scale 
d’Alexandi le Pans, 1845 

K Vogt, Neuplatonismus und Ghi istenthum Beilm, 1836 
Georgii, Ueber die Gegensdtze in del Aitffassung der alexandrinischen Beligions- 
philosophie (^Zeitschi f hist Theol 1839). 

E 'DevXingcv, G-eist der cImstliUien Ueheiliefeiung Regensburg, 1850-51 
A Ritscbl, Die Sntstehung dei altkathohschen Eiiche 2d ed , Bonn, 1857. 

Chr Baur, Das Ghustenthum dei drei eisten Jahrhundei te Tubingen, 1860. 

J Ah.og, Ch undnss aer Pati ologie. 3d ed , Freiburg i B 1876 
[A V G Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought Boston, 1884 ] 

Alb Stockl, Geschichte dei Philosophie dei patristischen Zeit "Wtirzburg, 1859 
J Huber, Die Philosophie dei Kn chenvatei Munich, 1859 
Fr Overbeck, Ueber die Anfange der patiistischen Litteiatui {Sist Zeitschr 
1882). 

A Harnack, Lehi buch der Dogmengeschichte 3 vols Freiburg i B 1888-90 
[J Donaldson, Critical History of Chnstian Literatui e and Docti me ] 

The gradual transition of ttie Hellenistic-Roman pliilosopliy from 
the ethical to the religious standpoint had its inner causes in this 
philosophy itselfj and its external occasion in the imperious de- 
mands made hy the felt need of the time Eor the farther the 
contact between the systems extended, the more it became evident 
how little able philosophy was to fulfil the task which it had set 
itself . namely, that of educating man by a sure msight to a state 
of virtue and happiness, to inner independence of the world While 
the sceptical mode of thought, which was extending moie and more, 
already taught that virtue consists rather m the renunciation of the 
attempt to know, than in knowledge itself, the view foiced its way 
moie and more, even among the Stoics, that their ideal of the wise 
man, so sharply and rigidly drawn, was not entirely realised in anj 
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liunifin being, and thus it vns felt in e\ei} dirrction that tnan in 
Ins oMii stiength can become neither kno^\lng, nor \irtiions and 

]f, then, a disposition to welcome a higlier lielji for ethical ends 
\\as necessarily evoked in philosophy itself, it Mas also tme that 
thetheoretic.il dortiincs of the time contained a great miinber of 
leligioiis elements TJie Epicure.iiis, to be sure, puijiosely excluded 
such, but the Stoics, on the conti.ii}, gi .anted them an entr.intc that 
was all the fieei With the Stoics, not onl} did nieta])h} sies lead 
to seeking the principle of inoi.als in a divine coinni.ind, but in their 
pnemna doctiine, the possibility'’ 2>resentcd itself of gmng to the 
eie.itions of my th a philosophical meaning, which might be shaied 
also by .all foiins of worship Finally, the spiritual monotheism in 
Anstotle’s teaching, and that ideal tendency with winch ]*lato 
sought the abiding essence of things in a higher w'oild of the super- 
sensuous, wcie not foi gotten 

Just this dmhsm, which opposed the eaithly woild of the peiish- 
able to .1 sujiei sensuous woild of the divine, ultinnitely prosed to be 
thought exjuessiou foi th.at inner discord which lan through the 
entne liio oi the aging Gieek .and Roman woild The old cr.i\ing 
foi sensuous jdeasuie might still celebiate its orgies in full powei 
<iiid to tlic inloxiCiition of the senses , but in the midst of it all, out 
of suifeit and lo.athing gicw' a iiew' ci.a\ing foi a purei, higher joy 
and in the jirescnce of the tiemendous contrasts which the social 
condition ol tlie Rom.an Eininre biought witli it, the look of all the 
millions that s.aw theinsehes excluded fiom the good things of this 
e.uth tinned longingly tow'ard a better woild Thus in .ill w.ays a 
deep, ji.issionate need foi tiue salvation of the soul {a-mrrjpia) c.inie 
to be incie.asingly' felt, a hungei for something beyond the earthly, 
a leligious uigency without .an equ.al 

This ichytom viovemetU pioied its vigour fust of all in the eager 
icpcplioii which foieign foi ms of woiship found in the Graico 
lioni.an woild, in the mingling and fusing of Oiiental and Occident.d 
leligions Hut with the adjustment which their ojipositions found 
hcieand theie, then stiifc foi the masteiy o\er men’s spnits be- 
came si ill moie encigetic, .and thus the soil of the ancient woild of 
civilisation, aflei be.aiing the flints of ait and science, became the 
bilticgiound of ieligioii ‘5 Id .in’.s essential interest became tlieicby 
ti.insfciied for long centuiies fioni the eaithly' to the heaicniy 
Sjdiere, he began to seek Ins sah.ation beyond the woild of sense 

Rut the foims in winch this contest of the religions was waged 
pioioiii spite of .ill what a spiiitual and nitdlectii.al jmwer Greek 
science had giown to be For so strongly was the ancient woild 
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“sicklied o’ei with the pale cast ot tlioiight,” so deeply had it be- 
come permeated by the feeling of a need foi knowledge, that each of 
the religions desired to satisfy not only the feelings but also the 
intellect, and was therefoie anxious to transform its Me mto a doc- 
trine This IS true even of Christianity, and indeed precisely true of 
it The true, victorious power of the leligion of Jesus lay, to be 
sure, in the fact that it enteied this decrepit, Uasi world with the 
youthful force of a pure, high, religious feeling, and a conviction 
that was courageous to the death , but it was able to conquer the 
ancient civilised ivorld only by taking it up into itself and working 
it over , and as in its external conflict with the old world it shaped 
its own constitution ^ and thereby ultimately became so strong as to 
be able to take possession of the Roman state, so also in its defence 
against the ancient philosophy it made the world of that philoso- 
phy’s ideas its own, in order thereby to build up its own dogmatic 
system. 

Thus the needs of science and of life met. The former sought the 
solution of the problems at which it had been labouring in vain, in 
religion, and the latter desired a scientific formulation and basis for 
its religious longing or conviction. Hence from this time on, for 
many centuries, the history of philosophy is grown together with 
that of dogmatic theology,® and the period of religious metaphysics 
begins. The thought of antiquity described a peculiar curve, sepa- 
rating itself faither and farthei from religion from which it pro- 
ceeded, reaching its extreme separation in Epicureanism, and then 
again steadily diawing near to leligion, to return at last entiiely 
within it 

Under these conditions it is possible to understand how that 
Weltanschauung which separated the supersensuous and the sensu- 
ous, — looking upon them, from the point of view of value, as divine 
perfection and eaithly baseness, respectively, — constituted the 
common ground of the whole religious-philosophical movement 
This view had already, indeed, been introduced by the Pythagoreans 
(cf § 5, 7), and had beeu maintained even by Aristotle, but it had, 
without doubt, found its most forcible formulation in the Platonic 
metaphysics It was, therefore, this latter system which formed the 
controlling centre for the religious closmg development of ancient 
thought A religious development of Platonism is the fundamental 
character of this period 

1 Cf K J Neumann, Dprromische Stoat und die allgemeine Kiiche bis auj 
Diocletian (Vol I Leips 1890) 

2 It will be understood as a matter of course that the following exposition 
has left at one side all specifically dogmatic elements, except where tJiey aie 
quite inseparably interwoven with philosophical principles 
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TIic g(JOgr.ij)lucal centre of the jno\einent, however, js found in 
that city ^\Iiich, h} its liistor^, as well as bj its population, rcjuc- 
.sonted most distinctly the mingling of peoples and of religions, — 
Alerandrta Here, where in the active work of the museum all 
tic.ismes of Grecian eiiltuie were garnered, all religions and forms 
of w’orsliii) crowded together in the gre.it throngs of the cnmmerei.al 
metropolis to seek a scientific clarification of the feelings that 
surged and stormed w ithin them 

The fiist line of W\fi Ahxximh lan philonophy \s the so-called Nco- 
Ptjthagoreaniani, a mode of thought which, proceeding from the 
leligious iiractice of the Pythagorean mjsteiies, makes only an 
external use of the number-inysticism of the old Pythagoreans after 
whom it calls itself and its writings, while it finds the theoretical 
setting for its w oild-i enouncing, religious-ascelic ethics in a tiaiis- 
formation of the Platonic metaphy sies, which became of the pro- 
foundest value for the conception of the spiritual nature in the 
following peiiod Apollonius of Tf/ana, the founder of a religion, 
IS to be regarded as typical representative of this school 

jSTot without influence fiom this school, the Stoa, also, in the time 
of the Empue, hi ought out more eneigctically the religious elements 
in its tlieoiy of the world, so that not only did the anthropologic.il 
dualism of the system become sharpened, but a more thcistic mode 
of thought gradually became substituted for the original pantheism 
of the school In men like Seneca, Epiclelus, .and Marcus Aurelius 
the Stoic doctrine bec.ame completely a philosopliy' of deliverance or 
ledemiition 

Even Cynicism levived ag.ain about this time in a religious garb, 
as a Hide, populai pie.aching of i enunciation, and Demonax passes 
foi its best-know'ii representative 

Scaiccly to be separated from the Xco-Py thagoreans are tlie 
Eclectic Platonish of the fiist centuries of oui ei.a, such as Plutarch of 
Ch.eionea and Apuleivs of H.ad.aura Latei .appeal Numenius of 
Ap.iuic.i and Nicomaihus of Geiasa, who, besides, alie.idy stand 
iindei Jewish and Chiistian influences as witnesses of a coinj)lclc 
fusion of the tw o tendencies 

But while. 111 .all these forms, the Hellenic element cv’ei maintains 
the ascendency over the Oi lental, the lattei m.ikes its appearance in 
very' much stronger foicc in the ./eitis/i philosophy of rehqion As 
tlie sect of the Essenes* piobably i»ioeeeded fiom a cont.ut of Nco- 
]^y tliagoreanism with the Ilebievv leligious life, so tin* v.moiis 
attempts of le.arned .Jew’s to di.avv nearei to Gicek science in the 
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presentation of their dogmas, led ultimately to the doctrine of Pluio 
of Alexandna, whose original elaboration of these feimentiiig bodies 
of thought influenced their further formation and movement in the 
most important points 

The philosophy of Ghi istiamty, which for these first centuiies is 
usually designated by the name Patristics, unfolded in an analogous 
manner upon a larger scale This philosophical seculaiisation of the 
gospel begins with the Apologists, who sought to present its le- 
ligious belief as the only true philosophy, with the purpose of pro- 
tecting Chiistiauity m the eyes of the cultured world from contempt 
and persecution, and therefore began to adapt this content of re- 
ligious faith to the conceptional forms of Gieek science . the most 
important of them are Justin and Minucius Felix 

But the need of changing faith (ttio-tis) into knowledge or wisdom 
(yvfio-is) asserted itself vigorously in the Christian communities, 
even without this polemical tendency. The first attempts, how- 
ever, which the Gnostics made to create an adequate view of the 
world for the new religion, proceeded from the excited phantasies 
of a Syrian mingling of religions, and, in spite of the employment of 
Hellenistic philosophemes, led to such grotesque constructions, that 
the Church as it grew stronger and more definitive was obliged to 
reject them Satui mnus, Basileides, and Valentinus aie to be named 
as the best known of this class 

In reaction against such over-hasty attempts of religious fantasti- 
calness, a violent aversion toward all philosophical inteipretation 
and adjustment of Christian faith set in, for a time, in Christian 
literature in the writmgs of men like Tatian, Tei tullian, and Arno- 
hvm An express anti^ ationalism thus came forward which never- 
theless found it necessary on its part also to return to the related 
doctrmes of Greek philosophy Without this one-sidedness and 
with a closer approximation to the older Hellenism g Apologists, 
Gnosticism was combated by Iienoeus and his disciple Hippolytus 

It was not until the beginning of the third century, and after all 
these precedmg attempts, that a positive Christian theology, a sys- 
tem of dogmatics in a complete conceptional form, was established 
Tins came about m the School foi Catechists at Alexandna, thiough 
the leaders of the school, Clement and Oi igen The latter especially 
IS to be regarded as plulosophically the most important representa- 
tive of Christianity in this period 

By his side, however, there went out from the Alexandrian phil- 
osophic school the man who undertook to bung the religion-forming 
tendency of philosophy to an issue solely upon the Hellenistic basis, 
— Plotinus, the greatest thinker of this period His attempt to 
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•Astom.ilise .'ill lljn ni.un r]oftJine> of Grc'»*k and Il'dlfiiUtn jdn? 
0'0[)li\ undf'r the I'lu^ions j)riiK;i[)h is (h'-'ignaterl a*' Xfo-Plntomsm 
JJis (locLiine IS the most flehintne and thorouglih roristriiffed 
tem of scKiice tliat antKjuity prodiu*( d Tfis disciple Porpluny, 
lio\\f‘\f‘i, shov.ed himself all f.idy iiudined to make a religion out of 
this leligiotis teaching, .ind Jornhluhns «ho is teimed Gif a idcr of 
h} iiauNtO'l’latoiiism, tiaiisformed it into .t dorfinnhc thfolomf of jioh/- 
th'thin, "w itli which the learned and political ojiiioiieiits of Chiistianity, 
siK h as the Empeioi .Julian, hoped to ieM\e the foims of worship 
of the heathen leligions, then in a state of dissolution Aft<‘r this 
attempt had miscariieil the Athenian school of Xeo-l’latonism, as 
the heads of which Plvtnrch of Athens Prochn. uud iJcunosaui 
appeal, letuined finally to a methodical, scholastic de\elopmcnt of 
the S3’stem ot J^lotinus 

'J’hus the Ilellemstic etfoits to attain to a new religion bj means 
of science remained without lesult in this form the scholais dis- 
eo\pred no cliuieh On the othei hand, the need felt bj positne 
leligion to complete and stiengthen itself in a scientific doctrine did 
attain its goal the Chinch cieated its dogma And the gicat course 
of histoi} in this moiemcnt was, that the defeiited Hellenism in its 
jioweiful death-stiugglc still created the conceptions means of 
w'liich the new' religion shajied itself into a dogma 

■\Vliilc the Pjthaporcan ini ‘•(cries had maintained thf ir exL-stcncc through all 
antiquity, scientific Pythagoreanism i.uiislicd as a proper scliool after its 
incoiqiof.it ion into the Acideini (ff p 51) h diirini: the first 

centurj nr that Bpecific.ilh rithaporc.in iloptrines become noticeable a;,ain 
tbe> .ippe.ir in the I’j Ihapon an writings, of wliicli Diogenes Larrtnis (t III 
24 ff ), following Alexander I’oixhistor, gives an account tliPt leads ns to infer 
an cfisentiallv Stoic inflm ncf 'Ihej an* renewed cxprf'slv hv Cicero’s hanied 
friend, P Nigidius Pigulus (died ’4> ii< ), and find appioval alho with other 
mininltome Cf M Ihiv.DeP \iq Fm .Vedii^fiC/ifp Openfiw* (Berlin, 181’)) 

Jlut Nco-Pytbagoreanism proper v a*, lir-t iirc-ented in Iitr rarv fonn by 
tlic gieat nuinbcr of wiitingh winch became public in Alexandria at about the 
beginning of oiir era, under the names of Pvib.igor.is, or Pliilolaus, or Areli}tas, 
eir either older Pv lliaKoieans, the frasiiienls of whicli gne rise* to so gnat elifli- 
eulties ill forming a coneeptmii of genuine P.vtliagore.inicm Ci the lit p 51 

Of llie pe rionalilies of the new sthool, on the eontrarj verv little is ki o ti 
'I he onlv distinct figure is Apollonius of 'Ivana of wIki-p life and nftiire the 
rhetorician Philostratus (eel b\ C h Kavsei, laip- 1870) gave a romantic 
representation at the heginniiig of the third centurv in order to jiortrav in n 
tlie ideal of the Pvthagorean life Of the works of Apollonius iiini=flf, v ho 
lived in the firat centur.v a » fraaments of a liiognijihv of Pv th u'oras end of 
a tre itise on ‘.acrificp are extant Cf Ciir Baur, ApoUomtf^ uiul Chrt'~lu^ in 
Did Ahlutndl zur frVW/ d uH Phtloo (Leip-, 187G) [I'ndwtll J xfi nj 
Apollomu't of 'J yaufi, contains a good biblmgrapliv . N V lt>8b ] Ills ton- 
te iiiporarj Modbratus of Gad» s, might perhaps also be mentioned 

Xf o-Pvtbaanrean and ‘^toie iloetrine*s apppar mingled in tlit I clrctie Sotlon 
of All X endri i, who vv IS .ilbbited with the ‘'C'tians (cf p IG.'S) His di'pijile*, 
L Annaeus Scncca of ( ordo\ i (4-ii» \ n ), was the leader of the Stoics in 
♦lie tune of tlie I iiipire He v.as itisinut.u of Ve ro, was well 1 nov.n b»<au>' of 
Jus tragic fate, and also .is twicie no. t niPolde d t’e ri_id cone < ptions of life held 
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by his school Of Ins writings a considerable number of mainly ethical trea- 
tises are preserved besides his Epistoloa (ed by Haase, 3 vols , Leips 1852-3) 
[Eng tr. (or rather paraphrase) by T Lodge, Loud 1614, Selections fiom tins 
and from L’Estrange’s Seneca's Morals by Way of AbstiaU, Lond 1888, Game- 
lot series] Of. Chr Baur, 8 und Paulus in the Drei Ahhandl , see above 

Besides him we mention L Annaeus Comutus (Phuinutus), a chief repre- 
sentative of the Stoic interpretation of myths (Hepl r^s t&p Oewv tpia-eois, ed 
by Osann, Gottingen, 1844), the satiric poetPersius, the moralist C Musonius 
Rufus, and especially Epictetus, who lived at the time of Domitian, and whose 
doctrines weie published by Aman m two works, Aiarpi^al and ' EyxeiplSiov (ed 
together with the commentary of Simplicius by J Schweighauscr, Leips 1709 f) 
[tr by G Long, Bohn’s library , also by T W Higginson, Boston, 1865] Cf. 
A Bonhoffer E und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890) 

With the noble Marcus Aurelius Antoninus the Stoa mounted the Roman 
imperial throne (161-180) His reflections to. eh ainhv (ed by J Stich, Leips 
1882) are the characteristic monument of this eclectic-ieligious Stoicism 
[Eng tr by G Long The Thoughts of the Emperor, M Auiehus Antoninus, 
Lond Bohn’a hb , W Pater, Mai lus the Epicurean, Lond and NY 1888, M 
Arnold in Essays J 

In the ancient Grecian period, an original flgure, that of the monkish wan- 
dering preacher Teles, had gone out from the Cyme school (cf v Wilamovitz- 
Molleudorf, Philol Enters, IV 292 fl ) In the time of the Empire this quaint 
creature was frequently copied and exaggeiated even to the most ridiculous 
extent Demetiius, Oinomaos of Gadara, Demonax (cf Fritsche, Leips 1866), 
and Peregnnus Proteus, known through Lucian, belong to these flguies Cf. 
J Bernays, Lukian und die Kyniker (Berlin, 1879) 

Of the representatives of religious Flatomsm who kept at a distance from 
the number theory, may be mentioned the eclectic commentators Eudorus and 
Anus Didymus, Thrasyllus, the editor of the works of Plato and Demociitus, 
and especially Plutarch of Chseronea (about 100 a i> ), from whom, in addition 
to his famous biographies, a great number of other writings are pieserved, 
especially philosophical treatises of dogmatic and polemical content {Moralia, 
ed DUbner , Paris, Didot, Vols III and IV 1855) (cf R Volkmann, Leben, 
Schriften und Philosophie des P, Berlin, 1872) [Plutarch’s Moials, trans ed 
by Goodwin, 5 vols , Boston, 1870 , also tr by Shilleto and by C W King, both 
in Bohn’s lib , Lond 1888 and 1882 resp ] We mention further Maximus of 
Tyre of the time of the Antonines , his contemporaiy, Apuleius of Madaura, 
who belongs in tins series not only on account of his philosophical writings (ed. 
by A Goldbacher, Vienna, 1876), but also on account of his allegorico-satirical 
romance, “The Golden Ass’’ (cf Hildebrand in the introduction to his col- 
lected works, Leips 1842) [2Vte Works oj Apuleius, Bohn’s lib], the oppo- 
nent of Christianity, Celsus, whose treatise iXTjeiji lidyos (about 180) is known 
only from the counter- tieatise of Origen, Kurd, K4\<rov (of Th Keim, C ^^wahres 
Wort," Ziirich, 1873), and lastly the physician Claudius Galen, who died about 
200, and might, to be sure, with his broad eclecticism be likewise classed as a Peri- 
patetic and also as a Stoic (cf K Sprengel, Beitrage zur Gesch d Median, I 
117 ff ) From the same circle of ideas arose also the writings circulated under 
the name of Hermes Trismegistus, which belong to the third century (French 
tr by L Menard, Pans, 1860 , partially published by G Parthey, Berlin, 1854) 

Among the Platonists of the second centuiy Nicomachus of Gerasa in Am- 
bia, of whose wiitings arithmetical text-books and (through Pliotius) an extiact 
from a work ’ ApiOp-nrisd, Oeohoyovyeva are extant, and Numemus of Apamea, 
concerning whom we owe our instruction mainly to Eusebius, are strongly Neo- 
Pythagorean Cf F Thedinga (Bonn, 1875) 

The entrance of Greek philosophy into Jewish theology may be traced back 
to the middle of the second century b c , where it can be recognised in the 
Biblical explanation of Axistobulus , it appears then in a particularly marked 
manner, and in a form that is already much nearer the Alexandrian sphere of 
thought, m the pseudo-Solomonic Book of Wisdom Yet these are but weak 
toieruimers of the important creation of Philo of Alexandria, of whose life 
little moie is known than that in the year 39, when already in advanced age, he 
was a membei of an embassy fiom his native community to the Emperor Cali^ 
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uln Ills ntiinitotts wnllii"//. ninon^ winch ihcrc I*? aKo in«/h lint is not 
genuine, wen* edited b\ 'I’li Mnngej (hond 1712), Leip’s Henottpe rd , h \nl‘;, 
ISol-ft;, [Kiip tr In (' J) Vonge, I \o|s . Loud , Holm’s lib ] 

!•• Dillme, Dir fudii^rh-alrxntuhint'frhr J{r!tf/wtii>pti}lni>ftphif' {UnWo, Ifll) 

A Gfiorct, Pillion uiiil dir a1rynndnni'<rlir Thro'iophir (Stulfgarl, !>»*’'»), M 
Wolff, Dm pliiloiiischc J’ltilosiipliir ((lotbenbiirg, 18')8), Hviald, flrnrh dr^ 
VoUri hi a, I, \ I 2.‘]1 ff 

Among the Christian Apologists whose writings arc colh cted in the f'orjnm 
ApoUtiirhirinn CIn iHidiioriim 'tinindi xanili, ed bj Otto (Jeii.i, 1H12 ff ), the 
most iirominent is I'laMiis Justin Martyr of hiciiem, who li\(d in the middle of 
the Keeond ceiituiy Two def/nsne writings and a dialogue with Irtplio the 
Jew are preset \ul [Lng ti in Aiite-Nicene C’lt lib , cd b.\ Hobt rts and Ihinald- 
8011 , I'alinbmg, T \T Clark, 18(17 — ] K Semisch (2 \ols , Hreshu, lsiO-12) 
and H Aubt (Tans, ]8(il) tieat of him 3 uitlicr Apologists from the Hellenic 
eirde of culture are Aristides (w hose discourses, dtseoMiul in the Artiic man 
language, weie punted with a I^atm translation, Vnttce. 1878), Athonagoras 
of Alliens (irpcir/Scfo ircpl X/J«rrioi>t3«' addressed to Mucus Ann bus .iboiit 17()), 
Thcophilus of Antiocli (a treatibc addressed to Autoljeus about IMI), Mclito 
of Sudis, Apnllinans of llieiapolis, and others — Latin liieratute presents 
especially Minucius Folix, whose dialogue Ortniini was written about 200 
(ed in the Coiput sniptnium rtclc<titf<tironn» tritiiwi inn, bj C Halm, Viiniia, 
1807) Tlic ihetoiician, hiimiamis Lactnntlus (about 100), is to be placed in 
the same senes His mam treatise is the Jiittitiitionri Divnio [tr of the alanc 
authors in Anlc-Niconc lib , sec abo\e] 

t)f the Gnostica mil infoiniation comes esscntiall} through their opponents, 
lieiueus (1 10-200 , ins tn aliso’*LXcyx®* Jcot/ioitj; rf/i ^}/cvhm'i^lov yiiiircus, ed 
by A Stienn, JjCips 18r)‘l), Hippoljtiis (KarA rao-iSi' ol/>^<rew»' I'Xcyxot, /'d b\ 
Dunckei and Sulim idi win, {toUmgen, 1800), Tertnllian (,lf/rcis»s Valniti- 
jiirtHos), etc [l*aig tr of tlie aliove writings in Ante-\ictne lib , abote] Of 
(iiiostu tieatises only one, and that b} an unknown author, is extant, IHimf 
ffo0/a (ed b> I’eteimann, Ihrlin, 1851) Of the mam n presentatues of tins 
dnctiine tlieie woie* actiie in the flist half of the second century Saturninun of 
Antioch, Basllides, a >SMian, and Carpocratos in Alevandria , toward the 
middle of tlie eentui> Valentinus, the most important of them (dud about 
100), and towaid the end of the centui> Bardosanes of Mesopotamia — Ltpn- 
mlioii'i of (hr (Inodit <S'vs(chis by A W Aeandci (IJcrlm, 1818) [Lng tr bj 
Toriej, Hoston, 1805], L XlatUT (I’ans, 18-1 1), (’In Haur ('J libingen, 1815). 
A Ililgenfcld (Jena, 1884), s.uue authoi, /faidcsowcs, dri Irtzlr (Innitihrr 
(Leips 1801) — A llnrnnch., Ziii Qurllrnliihl, drr (fr'^rliirlitr dr'< (Tiiodiritniim 
(Leips 1873), [H L Mansel, (ri/osPc 7/ciCMfs, Loud 1870] 

'I he most radical oiiponent of Greek science was Tatian, an Ass)ri.m, 
whose tieitise IIp6i''LXXi;iot arose about 170, but who later became himself an 
adliercnt of the Valentnnan (iiiosticism The passionate Apologist (^u h/p 
timius Floions Tcrtullian (105-220, for a time I’resbjter m Carthage) ended 
likewise in opposition to tlie ('itholic Church, in the sect of the Montanists 
His woiKs ha\u been edited bj I'r Oehler (3 lols , Leips 1853 f ), lecentlv in 
A Iveiffeiscliciil and Wissowa (Vol I Vienna, 1800, in Corp nrript rrri lat ) 
fling tt 111 Ante-Niceiie lib] Cf A W Xtandii, Hn/i///ios(i'>/s, r,Viv/ //»<? 
’JiitiiUiaii, vie (2d cd Hiiliii 1810) [Lug tr Boliirs lib, 1851J, A Hauck, 

7 ’s hlmi iind Sdiiiftai, 1 rlangen, 1877) — In the s,ime striis, but from 
a latet time, is the Afrkan ihetoiician Amobius, whose peieii bookfi, Advrt^iit 
Geiitrs weie composed about 300 (ed hj A llcifrcrscheid ni Corp fcnpt rrrl 
lat , \ leiina, 1875) 

Of the wiitmgs of Clomcnt of Alexandria (died about 217) three treatises 
are presened, idyot irpoTptirriKdt r/)dt “rXXijia* — Ilaioavoryit — ^rpuftartit (ed 
In J Potter, Oxford, 1715) [tr in Ante Xicene lib] 1 rom Ins school (tf on 
the Ah\ Catechetieal puliool, Gmiicke, Halle 1821 f, 'ind Hssvf Ibmh, SUttin, 
1820) went foith the founder of Christian theolog\, Origcri, suriniiicd the Ada- 
mantine Horn 185 v n in Mexandiia, equipjied with the full education of the 
time, he came forward eirl\ as a teacher, fill into conflicts on account of his 
doctrines with tlie S\iiod, was In it renio\ed from his ollue and lat/r ln»d m 
r.L’sireiaud liri,d\iiu ni the latter place 251 Of hiswiiiiiiu's a-ide from 
the abo\e mentioned tn itise ainnist Celsiis. his work llepl apxCr is of chief 
importauee, it is extant almost onlj in the Jv.itin ler'lon of Itulinus (cd bt 
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Redepennmg, Leips 1836) [tr in Ante-Nicene lib ] Cf .1 Reinkens, J)e 
Glemente Pi esbytero Al (Breslau, 1861), Iledepeniung, 0 , Darstellung seines 
Lebens vnd seiner Lehie (Bonn, 1841-46) [cf. Bigg, The Chnstian Platomsts 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1887, A Hamack, Ait Ongenm Enc Brit'] 

A collection of the sources for all the Chuich -writers of this peiiou has been 
issued by J P Migne, Patrologioi Cursus Completus (Pans, 1840 ff ) 

A certain Ammomus Saccus appears in old traditions as the founder of 
Neo-FlatoniBm, but nothing is known to justify this tiadition To his pupils 
belonged Plotinus, Origen, the rhetorician Longinus (213-278), to whom the 
book IIcpl was ascribed, and another Ongen 

The true foundei of the school was Plotinus (204-269) Bom in Lycopohs 
in Egypt, and educated in Alexandria, he became a member of an expedition 
against the Persians in Older to promote his religious studies, made a highly 
successful appearance as teachei m Borne about 244, and died on a country 
estate in Campania His works, -written late in life, were published by his 
disciple Porphyry, arranged in six enneads Ed by H Muller (Leips 1878-80), 
with a German tianslation [Eng tr in part by Th Taylor, Lond 1787, 1794, 
1817, Erencli tr by Bouillet, Pans, 1857-^0] Cf H Kiichner, Die Philos des 
PI (Halle, 1854) — A Richter, Neuplatonische Studien (Halle, 1804 ff) — 
H V Kleist, Neuphtt Studien (Heidelberg, 1883) — [A Hamack, Art Neo- 
Platonism in Enc Bi it ] 

To the Alexandrian Neo-Platonism are reckoned further Gentilianus Arne* 
lius of Ameria, and the Tyrian Porphyry (about 230-300) Among the ex- 
tant wiitmgs, aside from the biographies of Plotinus and Pythagoras, are to be 
mentioned 'Aipopfial irpbs t4 vorird, an aphoristic abridgment of the system of 
Plotinus (printed in Creuzei’s ed of the works of Plotinus, Pans, 1855), the 
treatise On Abstemiousness (irepl airoxvs ruv ep.\}/ixsiv, important on account of 
its use of the vepl eiffe^elas of Theophiastus , cf J Bemays, Berlm, 1866), and 
of the commentaries the Ela-ayuyii els t4s Kartjyoplas (ed by Busse, Berlm, 1877, 
and also m the Beilin ed of Aristotle, Vol IV ) 

Syrian Neo-Platonism was founded by Jamblichus of Chalcis m Ctsle- 
Syna (died about 830), a hearer of Porphyry His writings were principally 
commentaries upon Hellenistic and Oriental theology The following are par- 
tially preserved Ilepl roO IIvOayopiKov piov (ed by Westermann, Pans, 1850), 
A 670 S irporpeiTTiKbs els tpCKotyo^ldv (ed by Kiessling, Leips 1813), Ilepl Koivris 
lM$T]p.aTiK7js iirurT^p,ns (ed by Villoison, Venice, 1781) [Eng ti Life of Pijth 
by Taylor, Lond 1818, Egyptian Mystet les, by same, Chiswick, 1821] 

Of the disciples of the school, Dexippus commented on the Aiistotelian 
Categories (ed by L Spengel, Munich, 1859), Sallustius wrote a compendium 
of metaphysics (ed by Orelli, Zurich, 1821), and Themistius (about 317-387) 
made himself known as a paraphrast and commentator upon Aristotelian works 
Erom the same cncle comes the treatise De Mystenis ^gyptioi urn (ed by G 
Parthey, Berlm, 1867 , cf Harless, Munich, 1858) 

This movement had a transient political success by the accession of the 
Emperor Julian, who hoped by its help to renew the old religion and displace 
Christianity. His wiitmgs against the Christians have been edited with a 
German translation by K J Neumann (Leips 1880) Cf A W Neander, 
Ueber den Kaiser J und sein Zeitaltei (Beilm, 1812) — D Fr Strauss, J der 
Abtrunnige, der Bomantiker aufdem Throne der Casaien (Mannheim, 1847) — 
A. Miicke, J nach den Quellen (Gotha, 18fa6-()8) 

The founder of Athenian Neo-Platonism was Plutarch of Athens (died 
after 430), with his pupils Synanus and Hierocles All these, as well as the 
following, composed coinmentaiies upon Platonic and Aristotelian or Pythago- 
rean writings, which are in pait preserved More important was Proclus 
(411-485), among whose works the most important is IIcpl t^s /cot4 HKiruva 
koXoylas (ed of his works by V Cousin, Pans, 1820-26) [Eng tr by Th 
Taylor] Cf H Kirchner, De Prod Metaphysica (Berlm, 1846) K Stem- 
hart’s Art in Ersch und Grfabei’s Enc 

The last head of the Platonic Academy was Damascius, of whose writings 
the beginning of a treatise srepl t&v -irpJaruv dpxCov, and the conclusion of a com- 
mentary upon the Paimenides are extant (ed by J Kopp, Frankfort a M 
1828 , cf E Heitz m Stiass Abhdl fur Philos , 1884), and also a biography of 


OifAi* 2, 18 ] Anihoritif tiwl lifvelation lilO 

Ills toaclipr Isulonjs Anionp the rommf ntntnn of tin*, time Simplicinn f<t 
proiniiK lit (on the Pht/tiC't, « il pr Venice, l.'iJO, the first four hooJ ■' DnI*', 
ik'rlin, 188J, on the JJc Calo, Kar-<ten, Uticcht, IS'J'i, on th( D/' Annnn, 
IlnMlurk, Hcilin, lb8J) 

'Jlie two l.itlei w.inifered with thrir iininrcliate associates for a time towaitl 
IViM.i, wlien ni tlie jiar oti!> the* Lmpcior Jie-tinian closed the Acadtnn, con- 
fiscated its projiiTts, and foi bidding lectures on heathen pbilosoph} ga\c 
the c\tcinn1 conlnnintion to its close 

^ 18 Authority and Ecvclation, 

The impel tuibable self-ccitainty and sclf-masteiy ivhich tlie post- 
Aristotelian philosophy had sought and in part claimed for the w ise 
man, had been so dcejil} sbaken with the piogiess of time that it 
bad given place to a feeling of (he need of help, both in the ethical 
and in the theoietical spheres. The philosophising indisidnal no 
longer had conlidence that he could attain to right insight or to his 
soul's salvation by Ins own strength, and songlit his liclp aecoid- 
ingl)', paitl}’ amid the gieat monuments of the past, paitl^ in 
a divine leuc/aftojj Both tendencies, how c\er, are ultiniatch njion 
the same basis, foi the conlulence which was placed in the men .ind 
w'l’itings of a pievioiis time rested onlj' upon the fact that tlieji 
were legaided as especially favouied vessels of highci re\ elation 
Anthoiity, thciefore, acquiied its value as the mediate, Instoiicall} 
acci edited revelation, while the divine illumination of the intlnul- 
nal as immediate icvclation came to its assistance DifTciently as 
the 1 elation hetw'cen these two foi ms was conceived of, it is jet the 
common maik of all Alexandiian philosophy that it regards dnxne 
levelat ion as the highest somce of hiiov'lcdge Ahead} in tins inno- 
vation in the tlieoiy of knowledge, we hnd expicssed the heiglilened 
value which tins peiiod put upon pci soiiahtii, and on personalitj as 
evincing itself in the feelings The longing of tins lime desned 
that the tiuth might he found hj cxpeiience, as an inner commun- 
ion of man w'ltli tlie Supiemo Being 

1. The apjieaZ (0 often makes its appearance iii Gieek 

and Hellenistic philosophy in the sense of a confnniation and 
strengthening of an autlioi’s own mows, hut not as a decisue and 
eonclnsive aigiiment The }uiaie m vciba viagi'^tii m\^\t ha usual 
enough among the suhoidiiiate meinhcis of the schools.* hut the 
heads of schools, and in gcmei.il the men who engaged in indepen- 
dent loseaich, maintained an attitude toward the teaelungs of tin* 
fonnei lime that wms miieli iiioie one of eritieisin than of uncondi- 
tional subjection,* and though in the schools, chiefly tlie Academic 

* Though c\cn flic wcll-kiidwn oiJrit (<pa [iptc dixif] of the Pj tliasoriiiis is 
nttestod onh tinoiigh liter wriK rs (Ciciro) 

- r\pn the idmiritioii of Soenifes, in wliuli till the followin': sclioo’- it 
one, did not m itself hid lo Ins being regarded .is the Mlid luthoritj for dcfi 
into philosojihical doi li nu s 
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and Peripatetic, the inclination to preserve and maintain the 
teaching of the founder as an unassailable treasure was fostered by 
the custom of commenting upon his works, yet in all the conflict 
as to the criteria of truth the principle had never been brought 
forward that something must be believed because this or that great 
man had said it 

How strongly the need for authority had come to be felt in the 
later time, we may recognise even from the countless interpolations 
which were the order of the day in the whole Alexandrian litera- 
ture Their authors, who, perhaps, for the most part acted in good 
faith, since they themselves regaided their thoughts as only devel- 
opments and continuations of the old doctrines, evidently believed 
that they could get a hearing for their works in no better way than 
by assigning to them the name of one of the heroes of wisdom, of 
an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Pythagoras This phenomenon appeared 
most extensively among the Neo-Pythagoreans, whose chief con- 
cern it was to invest their new doctiine with the halo of ancient 
wisdom But the more the convictions that were to be established 
in this manner bore a religious character, the more lively became 
the need to conceive of these authorities themselves as the bearers 
of a religious revelation, and therefore all the traits that might 
stamp them as such were sought foi within them or even read into 
them Not contented, however, with this, the later Greeks believed 
that they could give a higher sanction to their philosophy, as well 
as to their entire civilisation, by deriving it from the Oriental 
religions thus Numenius^ did not hesitate to maintain that 
Pythagoras and Plato had presented only the old wisdom of the 
Brahmans, Magi, Egyptians, and Jews As a result of this, the 
extent of literary authorities increased extraordinarily, the later 
Neo-Platonists, a Jarablichus and Proclus, commented not only on 
Greek philosophers, but also upon the entire Hellenic and barbarian 
theology,® and credulously adopted myths and miraculous tales 
from these sources 

In quite a similar manner Oriental literature testified also to its 
esteem for Hellenism Among the predecessors of Philo, Aristo- 
bulus especially appealed to verses which were interpolated in 
Orpheus and Linus, in Homer and Hesiod , and with Philo himself, 
the great Jewish theologian, the great men of Greek philosophy 
appear side by side with the Old Testament, as bearers of wisdom 

The felt need of authority naturally asserts itself most strongly 
in the unconditional faith in religious records Here the Old Testa- 


1 In Eus PrcEjp Ev IX 7 


2 Mannus, Prod Vit 22 
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menfc was from the beginning the fiini foundation for the science 
and philosophy of Judaism and also for that ot (oithodox) Christian- 
ity But in the Chiistian Church the need of establishing a collec- 
tion of wiitings in which the system of faith should be defined with 
ceitainty, fiist developed with Maicion, and then was giadually 
satisfied in the completion and conclusion of the New Testament 
with Ireiiffius and Teitullian both Testaments alieady appeal with 
the full value and validity of chuichly authoiity 
2 If now in this way even scientific thought, which iii conse- 
quence of sceptical disintegiation no longer gave itself credit foi 
the power of truth, subjected itself voluntarily to the authoiities of 
antiquity and to leligious institution, it was yet in nowise bound 
theieby to the extent that we might suppose Tins i elation rather 

took the foim, along all lines, of extiacting from the authontative 
sources, and also of reading into them, the scientific doctiines which 
aiose fiom the new leligious movements ' 

Wheie in so doing they did not resoit expiessly to those iiiter- 
pohations which aie found moie oi less in the eiiiiie liteiature of 
the peiiod as well as in Neo-Pythagoieanism, they employed as 
then instiument the method of alleqoucal intei pi etcUion 
Tins meets us fiist in Jewish theology It had its prototype 
indeed in the allegoiical inteipietation of myths, which made its 
appearance eaily in Grecian literatiiie, was employed by the Sophists, 
and extensively piosecuted by the Stoics. It was applied to lelig- 
lous documents by Aiistobulus, but it was Philo^ who carried it 
through methodically, pioceeding fiom the conviction that a dis- 
tinction must be made in Sciijituie between the liteial and the 
spiiitual meaning, between its body and its soul In oidei to teach 
Ins commands to the gieat mass of men, who in their sensuous 
natuie aie unable to apprehend the divine purely, God gave to 
revelation the antlnopomoiplnc form, behind which only the spirit- 
ually inatuie man penetiates to the true sense This sense is to be 
sought 111 the philosophical conceptions which lie hidden in the 
histoiical husks Accoidingly, since Philo the task of theology 
has been dnected towaid interpreting religious documents into a sys- 
tem of scientific doctrines, and if he uses Greek philosophy foi this 
purpose, and finds in it the highei meaning of the Sciiptuie, he 


* Even .a man like Plutnich of Clneionea, who follows the wntings of Plato 
as ho would the lovelatioiis of a religions document, does not sciuple to intio- 
duco into the teaching of his mastci Aiistotehan and Stoic doctiines as well as 
his own religious view 

^ Cf Siegfried, Philon v Alexandi la als Ausleger des alien Testaments 
f Jena, 1876) 
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explains this relation on the ground that the thinkers of Gieece 
have drawn from. Mosaic documents.^ 

Following his example, the Gnostics then attempted to transform 
Oiiental myths into Greek conceptions by allegorical interpretation, 
and thought thus to develop a secret doctiine of the Apostolic 
tradition, — the Apologists maintamed the harmony of Christian 
doctrine with the dogmas of Greek philosophy, — even men like 
IiensBus and Tertullian worked upon the New Testament, — and 
finally Ougen knew how to bring the philosophy of Christianity 
into accoid with its documents The gieat Alexandrian theologian, 
like the Gnostics who fiist attempted to create a Christian theology, 
distinguished between the carnal (somatic), psychical, and spiritual 
(pneumatic) conceptions of the religious records, — corresiionding 
to the metaphysico-anthropological ideas of the time (cf § 19 f ), 
For him the liteial histoiical tradition yields only a “ Christianity 
according to the flesh " (j^KrTtawtr/ios o-w/iarocos), and it is the task of 
theology to lead out of this, through the moral significance at which 
the “psychical” readers stop, to the ideal content of the Scripture, 
which must then illumine the reader as self-evident truth Only he 
who grasps this last belongs to the pneumatic or spiritual readers, 
to whom the eternal gospel thus disclosed reveals itself 

This extraction of philosophical meaning from religious tradition 
IS found in fullest extent among the Neo-Platonists Jamblichus 
practises it, in accordance with the Stoic model, on all forms of 
Oriental and Occidental mythology, and Proclus, too, declares ex- 
pressly that myths veil the truth from sensuous men who are not 
worthy of it.® 

3 But in all such doctrines, the interest of science (in the Chiis- 
tian teachings, yvSxns) ultimately predominates over that of faith, 
they are accommodations of philosophy to the need of religious 
authority, felt at this time The essential identity of authoi ity and 
ofi ational knowledge obtains, therefore, as the fundamental presuppo- 
sition , it obtains in such a degree, that ]ust where it seems threat- 
ened, all artifices of allegorical interpretation are attempted m order 
to rescue it This confidence, nevertheless, with which science pro- 
ceeded to develop its own content as that of the religious documents, 
rested ultimately upon the conviction that both historical authority 
and scientific doctrine are but diiferent revelations of the same divine 
Power 

We have seen that the belief in authority in this period grew out 
of the felt need of salvation and help Another psychological root of 


1 Phil. VU Mos 667 a (137 m ) 


2 Prod In Bemp 369 
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tins belief was the enhanced impoitance oi personality This shows 
itself in the li'vely expiession of admiration foi the gieat men of the 
past, as we find it in Philo and in all lines of Platonism, and not 
less in the unconditional tiust of the disciples in their masters, 
which, especially in later ITeo-Platomsm, degenerated to exaggerated 
veneiation of the heads of schools * This same motive appears in 
grandest form as a powei in the world’s history, in the stupendous, 
oveipoweiing impiession of the peisonality of Jesus Faith in him 
was the uniting bond which held together victoriously the various and 
manifold tendencies of early Chiistianity 
But this psychological motive justified itself to theory by the 
consideiation that the admired peisonality was regarded, m teach- 
ing and life, as a revelation of the divine World-reason The meta- 
physical and epistemological bases for this were given in Platonism 
and especially in Stoicism Attachment to the Platonic doctiine 
that knowledge is lecollection, with the turn already expressed in 
Ciceio that right knowledge is implanted by God in the soul, is innate 
within it, the carrying out of the Stoic logos doctrine, and of the 
idea contained in it that the rational part of the soul is a consub- 
stantial emanation fiom tlio divine World-ieason, — all this led to 
regarding every form of right knowledge as a kind of divine revela- 
tion in man ® All knowledge is, as Numenius said,® the kindling of 
the small light from the great light which illumines the world 
It was from this point of view that Justin, especially, conceived 
of the relationship maintained by him between the old philosophy 
and Chiistianity, and at the same time conceived the superiority of 
the latter God has indeed revealed himself internally through the 
lational nature ■* {a-rripfia Aoyou c/x^urov) of man who is created in 
his image, as he has revealed himself externally thiough the perfec- 
tion of his creation, but the development of this universal, more 
potential than actual revelation, is retarded by evil demons and 
man’s sensuous impulses God has, therefore, for man’s help, em- 
ployed the special revelation, which has appeared not only in Moses 
and the prophets, but also in the men of Gieek science ® Justin 
calls the revelation which is extended to the entire human race, the 


^ Fiom the point of view of the history of civilisation we may notice the 
parallel in the hountllesb deification of the Roman Emperois 

- So also hy the Stoics of the time of the Empire, philosophy, which among 
them likewise dimed to he a cure for sick souls (Epictetus, Disseit III 23, 80), 
IS set foith as a seimon of the deity himself, through the mouth of the wise 
man (ih I 36) 

® In Euseh Pimp Ev XI 18,8 
* Apol II 8 , cf Mm Eel Oct 16, 6 

® On the other hand, to he suie, Justin as well as Fliilo derives the Greek 
Philosophy from the Jewish religion, as a borrowing 
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\ffyos vTTcpjjiJciTiKoi But tliut whicli lius uppcS/Tcd. m foriusr tiiuBj so 
dispersed and often obscured, is not the full truth • the entire, pure 
logos has been revealed in Christ, Son of God, and second God 

In this teaching there prevails, on the one hand, with the Apolo. 
gists, the effort to set forth Ghi istianity as the ti ice and highest phil- 
osophy, and to show that it unites in itself all teachings ^ of abiding 
woith that can be discovered m the earlier jihilosophy Christ is 
called the teachei (StSao-zcoXo?), and this teacher is Reason itself 
While Christianity was by this means brought as near as possible to 
rational philosophy, and philosophy’s principle of knowledge made 
essentially equivalent to that of religion, this had yet at the same 
time the consequence, that the conception of the religious content 
itself became strongly rationalistic with Justin and similar Apolo- 
gists, such as Minucius Felix, the specifically religious elements 
appear more repressed, and Christianity takes on the character of a 
moralising deism, in which it acquires the greatest similarity to 
religious Stoicism.* 

On the other hand, in this relation the self-consciousness of 
Christianity speaks out, for with its perfect revelation it regarded 
all other kinds of revelation, univeisal as well as particular, as super- 
fluous , and at this point the Apologetic doctrine became of itself 
polemic, as is shown especially in Athenagoras Revelation here, 
too, IS still regarded as the tiuly reasonable, but 311st on this account 
the reasonable is not to be demonstrated, but only believed Phil- 
osopheis have not found the full truth, because they have not been 
willing or able to learn God from God himself. 

4 . Thus, although in the Apologetic doctrine the lational is re- 
garded as supernaturally revealed, there is gradually preparing an 
opposition between revelation and knowledge by the reason The more 
the Gnostics, in developing their theological metaphysics, separated 
themselves from the simple content of Christian faith, the more 
It enceus^ warned against the speculations of worldly wisdom, and 
the more violently Tatian, with Oiiental contempt of the Greeks, 
re3ected every delusion of the Hellenic philosophy which was 
always at variance with itself, and of whose teachers each would 
exalt only his own opinions to the rank of law, while the Christians 
uniformly sub3ected themselves to the divine revelation. 

This opposition becomes still sharper with Tei tullian and Arno- 
bins. The former, as Tatian had already done in part, adopted the 


’ Apol II. 13, Saa irapA, TrScrt koKws ttprjrai •ijp.&v ’S.ptvTiavwv ivTiP 
- Cf. Mm Fel Oct 31 If , where the Christian fellowship of love appears pre 
sisely as the Stoic world-state of philosophers 
a Bef II 26 ff 
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Stoic materialism in its metaphysical aspect, but diew from it only 
the logical consequence of a purely sensualistic theoiy of knowledge 
This was earned out in an inteiestiiig way by Aniobius, when, to 
combat the Platonic and Platoiiising theoiy of knowledge, he showed 
that a man left in complete isolation fiom his birth on would re- 
main mentally empty, and not gam higher knowledge ^ Since the 
human soul is by nature limited solely to the impressions of the 
senses, it is therefore of its own power absolutely incapable of 
acquiiing knowledge of the deity, or of any vocation or destiny of 
its own that transcends this hie Just foi this reason it needs lev- 
elation, and finds its salvation only in faith in this So sensualti>m 
heie shows itself foi the fiist time as basis for orthodoxy The lower 
the natural knowing faculty of man, and the more it is limited ta 
the senses, the more necessary does levelation appear 

Accordingly', with Teitulhan, the content of revelation is not only 
above leason, but also in a certain sense contiaiy to leason, in so 
fai as by reason man’s natural knowing activity is to be undeistood 
The gospel is not only incomprehensible, but is also in necessaiy 
contiadiction with worldly discernment ciedtbile est quia inep- 
turn est , ce) turn est, quia impossibile est — at edo quia absui dum Hence 
Cluistiauity, accoiding to his view, has nothing to do with philoso- 
phy, Jerusalem nothing to do with Athens ® Philosophy as natural 
knowledge is unbelief , there is therefore no Christian philosophy 

5 Put lationalistic theoiy also found occasions enough for such 
a defining of boundaiies between revelation and natuial knowledge 
For by their identification the criterion of truth threatened to 
become lost The quantity of that which presented itself as leve- 
lation, in this time of such agitation in religion, made it indispen- 
sable to decide on the right revelation, and the criterion for this 
could not be sought in turn in the individual’s rational knowledge, 
because the principle of revelation would be theieby injured This 
difficulty made itself very noticeable, especially in the Hellenistic 
hue of thought Plutarch, for example, who regards all knowledge 
as revelation, follows the Stoic division of theology into three kinds, 
— VIZ of the poets, of the law-givers, and of philosophers, — and 
would concede to science or philosophy the supreme decision as to 
religious truth,® declaring himself vigorously against superstition* 

1 Am Adv Gent IT 20 ff 

- Tertull De Came Chr 6 , De Prater 7 In the latter passage he directs 
his polemic also expressly against those who present a Stoic or Platonic Chris- 
tianity Ho IS the extreme opponent of the Hellenising of dogma , he knows 
no compromise, and with his hot-blooded nature demands unconditional surien- 
der to levelation In a still more popular manner Ainobius sets forth the help- 
lessness of natuial knowledge (Adv Gent II 74 ff ) 

* Pe Isid (>8 * Be Superst 14 
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(SeitriSai/iovia) , but be sbows bimself to be ultimately as naive and 
credulous as bis time, since be takes up into bis wiitings all kinds 
of tales of piopbecies and miracles , and tbe incredible absence of 
ciiticism with which the later Neo-Platonists, a Jamblicbus and 
Proclus proceeded in this respect, sbows itself as the consistent 
result of tbe renunciation of the thinker’s own discernment, — a 
renunciation which the need of revelation brought with it from the 
beginning 

Here the development of the Church, which was then in process 
of organisation, set in with its principle of tradition and histoi ically 
accredited authority It regards the religious documents of the Old 
and New Testaments as entirely, and also as alone, inspiied It 
assumes that the authors, in recording this highest truth, were 
always in a state of pure receptivity in their relation to the divine 
spirit,^ and finds the verification of this divine origin, not in the 
agreement of this truth with the knowledge derived from human 
leason, but essentially in fulfilment of the provhecies which are 
therein contained, and in the purposeful connection of their succession 
in time 

The proof f om pi ophecy, which became so extraordinarily impor- 
tant for the further development of theology, arose accordingly from 
the need of finding a criterion for distinguishing true and false 
revelation. Since man is denied knowledge of the future through 
natural processes of cognition, the fulfilled predictions of the proph- 
ets serve as marks of the inspiration, by means of which they have 
propounded their doctrines. 

To this argument a second is now added According to the doc- 
trine of the Church, which on this point was supported chiefly by 
Irenseus,® Old and New Testaments stand in the following connec- 
tion the same one God has levealed himself in the course of time 
to man in a constantly higher and purer manner, corresponding to 
the degree of man’s receptive capacity to the entire race he 
reveals himself in the rational nature, which, to be sure, may be mis- 
used , to the people of Israel, in the strict law of Moses , to entire 
humanity again, in the law of love and freedom which Jesus an- 
nounced® In this connected succession of piophets there is thus 
developed the divine plan of education, according to which the reve- 
lations of the Old Testament are to be regarded as preparations for 


1 Just Apol I 31 

2 Bef III 12 , IV 11 ff 

8 The Alexandrian theology added, as fourth phase of revelation, the “ eter- 
nal gospel,” which is to he sought m the pneumatic interpretation of the New 
Testament Cf the carrymg out of these tlioughts in Lessing’s JEdncatton of 
he Human Bace, 
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tie 2ir«r,', vrlucli in tom connnns tiiem- Here, too- in vatristic 
hteratnre^ tie inlSbnent of propnedes is regarded as tlie conneet- 
ing link l>et7reen tie dinerent piases of revelatioiL 

Tiese are tie forms or tLonght in -rmeh the dirine rerelation 
became iired. for tlie Christian Cbnrcb as Tus^forkol ov'honiy. Bnc 
tie fundamental psvciologieal po~er "hici ~as aetire in this tjto- 
cess remained- neTertheless. devotion in fa’ti to t?-e person of 
Jesus. T io. as tie sum total of dinne rerelation, formed tie centre 
of Ciristian life. 

6 Tie development of tie doetnns of revelation in tie H^en^^c 
plt^o'ojifty took an entirelj different direction- Here tie scientif o 
movement lacked tie Ir.'ing connection vriti tie Chnrei oommnnitj'. 
and therefore the support of a historical anthoritj: here, therefore, 
revelation, vrhici ivas demanded as a snjiplement lor tie natural 
faculties ox kno'vledge must ie sougit in an immefJiaJe UJvminoVon 
of the indnAdvot hy the 6eVy On this account revelation is here 
held to be a s^jjpra-rofionol o£jjtreheTi>ion of Oidne trv^h, an appre- 
hension *.vhich the wJitiiJvol mon comes to possess in immediate con- 
tact T.iti the aeity it=elf; and though it mast be admitted 
that there are but fe'v ~ho attain to thi.=. and that even these attain 
onlv in rare moment®, a definite, histoncallj authenticated, special 
revelation authoritative for alL is nevertheless here put aside. 
This conception of revelation vras later called the mf stic concephon- 
and to this e?-tent yeo-PIotoni^m is //<e /^ovrce of oJl loier tpysficism 

The origins of this concej/tion again are to be sought vrith 
For he had already taught that all man's virtue can arise and con- 
tinue only through the vorking of tie divine Logos vrithin ns, and 
that the knovrledge of God consists onlr in the renunciation of self. 
— in giving up individuaity and m becoming merged m the divme 
Primordial Being.^ Knovrledge of the Supreme Being is unify of 
life vrith him. — immediate contact Tie mind that ivishes to behold 
Cod must it’>elf become God.- In this state the soul's relation is 
enbrely passive and receptive : ® it has to renounce all seK-actinty, 
all its oven thought and all reflection upon itself. Even the j or?, 
tie reason must ie silent ra order that the blessedness of tie per- 
ception of Grod may come upon man- In til's state of ecstoisy 
{(nrrwrvf) the divine spirit according to Philo. diveUs in man. 
Hence in this state he is a jirophet of dinne Tisdom- a toreteller 
and miracle-TTorker. As the Stoa had already traced mantic arts 


^ Phi] ieo 43 e , j 5 d , 57 b. r53-62 3L) 

2 *A-c9f jufiiijrat Is found al=;o m the Hermetic. Tritines; Foemand 10. 5 £. 
The df'steOa.i (ilPifirMtio) 13 feter a g»>Dera] term of 3Iystici3in. 

* Cf. PIttt. J?e* Fyth Orm 21 fi. (404 5 
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to the consubstantiality of human and divine spirits (irveo/taTa), so 
too the Alexandrians conceive of this deification” of man from 
the standpoint of his oneness in essence with the ground of the 
world. All thought, Plotinus teaches, is inferior to this state of 
ecstasy, for thought is motion, — a desiring to know. Ecstasy, 
however, is certainty of God, blessed rest in him , ^ man has shaie 
in the divine Oewpta, or contemplation (Aristotle) only when he has 
raised himself entirely to the deity 

Ecstasy is then a state which transcends the self-consciousness of 
the individual, as its object transcends all particular determinate- 
ness (cf § 20, 2) It IS a sinking into the divine essence with an 
entire loss of self-consciousness . it is a possession of the deity, a 
unity of life with him, which mocks at all description, all percep- 
tion, and all that abstract thought can frame * 

How IS this state to be attained ^ It is, in all cases, a gift of the 
deity, a boon of the Infinite, which takes up the finite into itself 
But man, with his free will, has to make himself worthy of this 
deification He is to put off all his sensuous nature and all will 
of his own , he is to turn back from the multitude of individual 
relations to his pure, simple, essential nature (aTrXtocrts) , ® the ways 
to this are, according to Proclus, love, truth, and faith , but it is 
only in the last, which transcends all reason, that the soul finds its 
complete unification with God, and the peace of blessed rapture * As 
the most effective aid in the preparation for this operation of divine 
grace, prayer ® and all acts ® of religious worship are commended. 
And if these do not always lead to the highest revelations of the 
deity, they yet secure at least, as Apuleius ^ had before this sup- 
posed, the comforting and helpful revelations of lower gods and 
demons, of saints and guaidian spirits. So, also, in later Heo- 
Platonism, the raptures of prophecy which the Stoics had taught 
appear as lower and preparatory forms for the supreme ecstasy of 
deification For, ultimately, all forms of worship are to the Heo- 
Platonist but exercises symbolic of that immediate union of the 
individual with God 

Thus the theory of inspiration diverged, in Christianity and Heo- 
Platonism, into two wholly different forms In the former, divine 


^ Plot Ennead VI 7. 

2Ib V 3 

* An expression which is found even with Marcus Aurelius (Ilpds iavr. IV. 
26), and which Plotinus also employs (Enn VI 7, 36). 

*Procl Theol Flat I 24f 
® Jambl m Prod Tm 64 C. 

« De Myst JEg II 11 (96) 

’ Apul, Z>e Soar 6 fi 
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levelation is fixed as historical authority, in tlie latter, it is the 
piocess 111 which the individiuil man, lieed from all eternal relation, 
sinks into the divine oiiginal Ground The foiniei is foi the Middle 
Ages the souice of Scholasticism, the latter, that of Mysticism 

§ 19 Spirit ’ and Matter, 

Among the arguments in which the felt need of revelation devel- 
ops in the Alexandiian philosoph\', none is so incisive as that which 
pioceeds fiom the piemise that man, ensnaied in the world of sense, 
can attain to knowledge of the higher spiiitual woild only by supei- 
natural help in this is shown the leligious dualism which forms 
the fundamental mode of view of the period Its loots are partly 
anthiopological, partly metaphysical the Stoic antithesis of reason 
and what is contiaiy to leason is united with the Platonic distinction 
between the supeisensuous woild, which remains ever the same, 
and the sensuous woild which is always changing 

The identification of the spiutual and the immaterial, which was in 
nowise made complete with Plato although he piepared the way 
ioi It, had been limited by Aristotle to the divine self-consciousness 
All the spiiitual and mental activities of man, on the contrary, were 
legal ded, even by Plato, as belonging to the world of phenomena 
(yevctris), and remained thus excluded from the woild of incorporeal 
Being (ouo-ta), however much the rational might be opposed to the 
sensuous in the inteiest of ethics and of the theory of knowledge , 
and uhile, in the antagonistic motives which crossed in the Aiisto- 
telian doctrine of the poSs, the attempt had been made to regard 
Reason as an imraateiial piinciple, entering the animal soul fiom 
without, the development of the Peripatetic School (cf § 15, 1) at 
once set this thought aside again It was, however, in the doctrines 
of Epicuius and the Stoa that the conscious materialising of the 
psychical nature and activities attained its strongest expression 

On the other hand, the ethical dualism, which maiked off as 
strongly as possible, man’s innei nature, withdrawn into itself, as 
over against the sensuous outer woild, became more and moie 
sharply accentuated, and the more it took on religious form, the 
moie it pressed, also, toward a theory of the world that made this 
opposition its metaphj'Sical piinciple 


* [The German “ Geist," corresponding to both "mind” and “spirit,” as 
used in this period leans sometimes to one, sometimes to the othei meaning 
In view of the prevailingly religious character of the ideas of the period I have 
usually rendered it in this section by "spirit,” sometimes by the alternative 
" mind or spirit.”] 
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1 This 1 elation appears m clearest form, perhaps, in the expres- 
sions of the latei Stoics, who emphasise anthropological dualism so 
stiongly that it comes mto palpable contradiction with the meta- 
physics of the school The idea of the oneness of man’s nature, 
which the Stoics had taught hitheito, had indeed been already 
questioned by Posidonius, when he expressed the Platoiiising 
opinion, that the passions could not arise from the ^ye/xoviKov, but 
must come from other irrational parts of the soul ' Now, however, 
we find in Seneca ® a bald opposition between soul and “flesh ” , the 
body IS only a husk, it is a fetter, a prison for the mind. So, too, 
Epictetus calls reason and body the two constituent elements of 
man,® and though Marcus Aurelius makes a distinction in man’s 
sensuous nature between the coaise material and the psychical 
breath or pneuma which animates it, it is yet his intention to sep- 
arate all the more sharply from the latter the soul proper, the 
rational spirit or intelligence (voSs and Sidvoia), as an incorporeal 
being * In correspondence with this, we find in all these men au ides 
of the deity, that retains only the intellectual marks from the StoiG 
conception, and looks upon matter as a principle opposed to the deity, 
hostile to reason * 

These changes in the Stoa are due, perhaps, to the rising influence 
of Neo-Pythagoi eanism, which at first made the Platonic dualism, 
with its motives of ethical and religious values, the centre of its 
system By the adherents of this doctrine the essential difference 
of soul and body is emphasised in the strongest mannei,® and with 
this aie most intimately connected,^ on the one hand, the doctrine 
which will have God worshipped only spiiitually, as a purely 
spiritual being,® by prayer and virtuous intention, not by outwarc 
acts, — and on the other hand, the completely ascetic moials which 
aims to free the soul from its ensnaiement in matter, and lead it 
back to its spiritual prime source by washings and purifications, by 
avoiding certain foods, especially flesh, by sexual continence, and 
by mortifying all sensuous impulses Over against the deity, which 
IS the piinciple of good, matter {Zh-q) is regarded as the groimd of 
all evil, propensity toward it as the peculiar sin of man 


1 Cf Galen, De Hipp et Plat IV 3 ff 

2 Senec Epist 65, 22 , 92, 13 , Ad Marc 24, 6 
® Epict Dissert I 3, 3 

* Marc Aur Med II 2 , XII 3 

6 Senec Ep 65 24 , Epict Diss II 8, 2 , Marc Aur. Med XII 2. 

® Claud Mam De Strain Anim II 7 

In so far as here, too, man is regarded as a miciocosm Ps -Pythag. IB 
Phot Cod 249, p 440 a 

® Apollonius of Tyana (jireol dvcndv) in Eus Pi cep Ev IV 13, 
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We meet this same conception ethically, among the Essenes, and 
theoretically, eveiywhere in the teaching of Philo He, too, dis- 
tinguishes between the soul, which as vital force of the bodily 
organism has its seat in the blood, and the pneuma, which as ema- 
nation of the purely spiiitual deity, constitutes the true essential 
natuie of man ' He, too, finds that this latter is imprisoned in the 
body, and letaided in its unfolding by the body’s sensuous nature 
{ala-dems), SO that Since man’s univeisal sinfulness® is rooted in this, 
salvation fiom this sinfulness must be sought only in the extirpa- 
tion of all sensuous desiies , for him, too, matter is therefoie the 
corporeal substratum, which has indeed been arianged by the deity 
so as to form the purposive, good world, but which, at the same 
t.me, has lemained the giound of evil and of imperfection 

2 Tlie Christian Apologists’ idea is related to this and yet differ- 
ent With them the Aristotelian conception of God as pure intel- 
lect or spirit (voSs reAcios) is united with the doctrine that God has 
created the woild out of shapeless matter yet here matter is not 
regarded immediately as an independent principle, but the ground 
of evil IS sought rather in the perverted nse of freedom on the part 
of man and of the demons who seduce him Here the ethical and 
religious chaiacter of the dualism of the time appears in its com' 
plete puiity mattei itself is regarded as something of an indiffer- 
ent nature, which becomes good or evil only through its use by 
spiritual powers In the same manner Hellenistic Platonists like 
Plutaich, pioceedmg from the conception of matter as formless Hot- 
being, sought the principle of evil not in it, but rather in a force or 
pov/er, standing in opposition to the good deity,® — a force which, 
to a certain degree, contends with the deity about the formation of 
matter Plutarch found this thought in the myths of different 
religions, but he might also have referred to a passage where Plato 
had spoken of the evil worldrsoul in opposition to the good * 

Meanwhile, the tendency to identify the antithesis of good and 
evil with that of mind (or spmt) and matter asserts itself here too, 
in the fact that the essence of evil is sought again in a propensity 

^ In this connection Philo calls iruev/ia that which among the Stoics, Aristo- 
telians, and Platonists of the time is called voOs , cf Zeller V ^3Q5, 3 Yet theie 
occur with him again other expressions in which, quite in the Stoic fashion, the 
pneuma appears as air, in the sense of a most rchned physical reality Cf H 
Siebeck, GeaUi d Pvjch I h 302 ff 

^ It IS also charactciistic that the sinfulness of all men, a doctrine which 
IS completely at vai lance with the old Stoic faith in the realisation of the ideal 
of the wise man, is generally acknowledged by the Stoics of the time of the 
Empiic, and regarded as motive for the necessity of supernatural help Cf. 
Seneca, Benef I 10 , VII 27 , Epict Dissert II 11, 1 

3 Plut Dp Tsid 40 ff 

* Plat Laws, 896 E 
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toward the sensuous and fleshly, — toward matter ; while the good, 
on the contrary, is sought in love to the purely spiritual deity 
This IS not only a fundamental feature of the early Christian morals, 
but it IS found also, in the same form, among the Platonists above 
mentioned For Plutarch, too, liberation from the body is the 
necessary preparation for that leception of the working of divine 
grace which forms the goal of human life, and when Numenms 
carried out his theory further, by teaching that, as in the universe, 
so also in man, two souls, one good and one evil, contend with each 
other,* he yet also seeks the seat of the evil soul in the body and 
its desires 

In these doctiines, also, we find everywhere emphasised, not only 
the pure spirituality and mcorporeality of God, but likewise the 
incorporeality of the individual spirit or mind With Plutarch this 
is shown once more m the form that he would separate the voSs, the 
rational spirit, from the possesses the sensuous nature 

and the passions together with the power to move the body So, too, 
henceus^ distinguishes the psychical breath of life 
which IS of a temporal nature and bound to the body, from the am 
mating spirit (Trvev/m ^(dottowSv), which is in its nature eternal 

These views of course appear everywhere in connection with the 
doctrines of immortality or of the pre-existence and transmigration 
of souls, of the Fall through which or as a punishment for which 
man has been placed m matter, and of the purification through which 
he IS to free himself from it again , and just in this, too, the synthe 
SIS in question is completed more and more effectively, inasmuch as 
the immutable Eternal which remains ever the same (the Platonic 
ova-la) IS recognised in spirit, the perishable and changeable in matter 

3 In these connections we find developing gradually a separa- 
tion of the two characteristics which had been originally united 
in the conception of the soul, — the physiological and the psycholog 
ical, the characteristic of vital force and that of the activity of con 
scioiisness As iii the scheme that had already been employed by 
Aristotle, so now, side by side with the “soul” which moves the body, 
appears the “spnit”as self-subsisting and independent piinciple, 
and in this spirit is found no longer merely a general rational activ- 
ity, but the proper essence of the individual (as also of the divine) 
peisonality The triple division of man into body, soul, and spirit 
IS introduced in all lines, in the most various modes of expression,** 


^ Jambi m Stob Eel I 894 
® Iren Adv Hcer V 12, 2 

8 Of the various terminology anima, irveD/ia, spiiitus, etc ), in 

which these doctrines appear, examples have alreadv been given above, and 
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and it IS easily understood that in this case, the boundaries, on the 
one hand between soul and body, and on the other to a still greater 
degiee between soul and spirit, were veiy fluctuating, for the soul 
pla^s here the part of a mean between the two extremes, matter and 
spiiit 

An immediate consequence of this was that a new and deeper idea 
could be gained of the activities of consciousness, which now as 
“mental” or “spiiitual” were sejmrated fiom the physiological 
functions of the soul For, when once lemoved in essence from the 
coipoieal woild, the spirit could not be thought as dependent upon 
sensuous influences, either in its activity or in the object of its 
activity , and while, in all Greek philosophy, cognition had been 
regal ded as the perception and taking up of something given, and 
the attitude of thought as essentially receptive, now the idea of 
mind 01 spirit as an independent, productive principle forces its 
way thiough 

4 The beginnings for this lie already in the Neo-Pythagoi ean 
doctrine, in so far as in it the spii ituality of the immatenal woi Id 
was first maintained The immaterial substances of Platonic meta- 
physics, the Ideas, appear no longer as self-subsistent essences, but 
as elements constituting the content of intellectual oj ^intual activity, 
and while they still remain for human cognition something given 
and detei mining, they become original thoughts of God^ Thus the 
bodiless archetypes of the world of experience are taken up into 
the inward nature of mind , reason is no longer merely something 
which belongs to the ofio-ta or which is only akin to it, it is the 
entire aicria itself , the immaterial world is recognised as the world oJ 
mind or spii it ® 

In correspondence with this, the rational spirit or intellect (i/oSs) 
IS defined by Plotinus^ as the unity which has plurality within 
itself, i e in metaphysical language, as duality determined by unity 
but in itself indeterminate (cf § 20), and in anthropological lan- 

might very easily be multiplied This doctrine was developed in an especially 
interesting way by Oiigen (De Fnnc III 1-6), where the “soul” is treated 
partly as motive power, partly as faculty of ideation and desire, while the spirit, 
on the contrary, is presented as the principle of judging, on the one hand 
between good and evil, on the other hand between true and false , in this alone, 
teaches Origeii, consists man’s freedom The like triple division appears then 
witli Plotinus 111 connection with liis whole metaphysical construction Enn 
II 9, 2 Cf § 20 

* Cf Nicomachus, Arithm Intr I 0 

- With this change the Platonic doctrine of Ideas passed over to the future, 
because Plotinus, and with him all Neo-Platonism, accepted it Yet this did not 
take place without opposition Longinus at least protested against it, and Por- 
phyry as his disciple wrote a treatise of his own Sri roO mC iipiimiKe rii vorird 
Porph Vit Plot 18 ff 

•Plot Enn V 9, 6, 3, 16, 4,2 
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guage, as the synthetic function which produces plurality out of its 
higher unity. From this general point of view the Neo Platomsts 
cairied out the psychology of cognition under the principle of the 
activity of consciousness Foi according to this, the highei soul can 
no longer be looked upon as passive, but must be regaided as essen- 
tially active in all its functions ^ All its intelligence ((rweo-is) rests 
upon the synthesis (awOeais) of various elements,- even where the 
cognition refers to what is given by the senses, it is only the body 
which is passive, while the soul in becoming conscious (o-vj/atb-^eo-is 
and TrapaKohovOtjais) IS active,® and the same is tiue of the sensuous 
feelings and passions Thus in the field of sensation a distinction 
IS made between the state of excitation and the conscious peiception 
of this , the former is a passive or receptive state of the body (or 
also of the lower soul), the latter even already in conscious per- 
ception (dvTiA.i;i/ris) IS an act of the highei soul, which Plotinus 
desciibes as a kind of bending back of thought — reflection * 

While consciousness was thus conceived as the active noting of the 
mind’s own states, functions, and contents, — a theory, which, ac- 
cording to Philoponus, was earned out especially by the Neo-Pla- 
tonic Plutaich also, — there resulted from this with Plotinus the 
conception of self consciousness (napaKoXovOelv iavrtff) ® His conception 
of this was that the intellect, as thought active and in motion 
(vojyo-is), has for its object itself as a resting, objective thought 
(voriTov) intellect as knowledge, and intellect as Being, are in this 
case identical 

But the conception of self-consciousness takes on also an ethico- 
leligious colouring in accordance with the thought of the time The 
a-vvems IS at the same time (rumSj/o-is — conscience, i e man’s knowl- 
edge, not only of his own states and acts, but also of their ethical 
worth, and of the commandment by the fulfllment of which the 
estimate of this worth is governed ; and for this reason the doctrine 
of self-consciousness is developed in the doctrine of the Church 
Fathers, not only as man’s knowledge of his sins, but also as repent- 
ance (/ierdvota) in actively combating them 

5. The conception of mind or spvnt as self-active, creative pi inciple 
did not stop with its significance for psychology, ethics, and theory 


1 Porph Sentent 10, 19 et al 

2 Plot Enn IV 3,26 

* Ib IV 4, 18 f The term awalffdtitrK — whose meaning remmds us besides 
of the Koivbv alffOtfritpiov m Aristotle, and thus ultimately of Plato, Theost 184 f 
— IS found in similar use already in Alexander Aphrodisias, Queest III 7, 
p 177, and so, too, Galen employs the expression Sidyvuffis to designate the 
becoming conscious of th** change in the bodily organ as contrasted with that 
change itself 

^ Plot Enn I 4, 10 
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of knowledge, but as the ancient world passed out, this conception 
rose to be the dominant thought of religious metaphysics For by 
making the attempt to deiive matter also from this creative spirit, 
this conception offered the possibility of finally overcoming that 
dualism which formed the presupposition of the whole movement of 
the religious thought of the time 

Hence it became the last and highest pioblem of ancient philoso- 
phy to undei stand the woild as a pioduct of spirit, to comprehend 
even the coiporeal world with all of its phenomena as essentially 
intellectual oi spiritual in its origin and content The spiritualisa- 
tion of the univeise is the final lesult of ancient philosophy 

Chiistianity and Neo-Platoiiism, Oiigen and Plotinus, alike 
woiked at this problem The dualism of spirit and matter remains, 
indeed, peisisting in full force for both so far as they have to do 
with the conception of the phenomenal world, and especially when 
they treat ethical questions The sensuous is still regarded as that 
which IS evil and alien to God, from which the soul must free itself 
in ordei to return to unity with pure spirit But even this daik 
spot IS to be illumined from the eternal light, matter is to be lecog- 
nised as a cieation of spirit The last standpoint of ancient philos- 
ophy is thus spii dual monism 

But in the solution of this common pioblem the philosophy of 
Chiistianity and that of Neo-Platonism diverge widely, for this de- 
velopment of the divine spirit into the world of phenomena, even 
down to its material foiiiis, must evidently be determined by the 
ideas which obtained of the natuie of God and of his relation to the 
woild, and just in this Hellenism found itself working undei pre- 
suppositions that weie completely different from those of the doctrine 
of the new leligion 

§ 20 God and the World. 

The peculiar suspense between metaphysical monism and ethico- 
religious dualism, which defines the chaiacter of the entire Alex- 
andiian philosophy, forces together all the thoughts of the time, 
and condenses them into the most difficult of problems, that of the 
relation of God and the World 

1 This problem had already been suggested from the purely 
theoietical side, by the opposition between the Aiistotelian and 
the Stoic philosophy The formei maintained the tianscendence 
of God, i e his complete sepaiation from the world, as strongly as 
the latter maintained the immanence of God, i e the doctrine that 
God IS completely meiged in the woild The problem, and the 
fundamental tendency adopted in its solution, may, thexefore, be 
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recognised already in the eclectic mingling^ of Peripatetic and Stoic 
cosmology, as type of which the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Con- 
cerning the World is regarded® With the Aristotelian doctiine 
that the essence of God must he set far above Nature (as the sum- 
total of all particular things which are moved), and especially above 
the mutation of earthly existence, is connected heie the Stoic en- 
deavour to follow the working of the divine power through the entire 
universe, even into every detail. While, accordingly, the world was 
regarded among the Stoics as God himself, while Aristotle saw in 
it a living being, purposefully moved, whose outermost spheres 
were set in revolution only by longing for the eternally unmoved, 
pure Form, — a revolution communicating itself with ever-lessening 
perfection to the lower spheres, — here the macrocosm appears as 
the system of individual things existing in relations of mutual 
sympathy, in which the power of the supra-mundane God is domi- 
nant under the most varied forms as the principle of life The 
mediation between theism and pantheism is gained, paitly by the 
distinction between the essence and the power of God, partly by 
the graded scale of the divine workings, which descends from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to the earth. The pneuma doctrine is 
united with the Aristotelian conception of God, by conceiving of 
the forces of Nature’s life as the workings of pure Spirit® 

This turn, however, but increased the difficulty alieady inherent 
111 the Aristotelian doctiine of the action of the deity upon the 
world For this action was regarded as consisting in the motion of 
matter, and it was hard to reconcile this mateiialisation of the 
divine action with the pure spirituality which was to constitute the 
essence of the deity Even Aristotle had not become clear as to the 
relation of the unmoved mover to that which was moved (cf § 13 ) * 
2 The problem became more severe as the religious dualism 
became more pronounced, a dualism which, not satisfied with con- 
trasting God as spirit with matter, the supersensuous sphere with 
the sensuous, rather followed the tendency to raise the divine being 


^ Stratomsm as a transformation of the Aristotelian doctrine in the direction 
of pantheistic immanence, a transformation allied to the doctrine of the Stoa, 
has been treated above, § 15, 1 

2 This book (printed among the writings of Aristotle, 391 ff ) may perhaps 
have arisen m the first century a d Apuleius worked it over into Latin. 

® Cf principally Ch 6, 397 b 9 

* These difficulties in Aristotle’s case became condensed in the concept of the 
For since the “ contact ” of the mover with the moved was regarded as the 
condition of motion, it was necessary to speak also of a “ contact ” between God 
and the heaven of the fixed stars This, however, was liable to objection on 
account of the puiely spiritual essence of the deity, and the d(p^ in this case 
received a restricted and intellectually transformed meaning (“immediate 
relation”). Cf. Arist De Gen, et Corr. I 6, 323 a 20 
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above all that can be expeiienced and above every definite content, 
and thus to make the God who is above the woild also a God above 
mind 01 spiiit This is found alieady with the Neo-Pythagoi eans, 
among whom a wavering between various stadia of dualism luiks 
behind their mode of expiession in the symbolism of numbers. 
When the “One” and the “indefinite duality” aie maintained to be 
piinciples, the latter indeed always means mattei as the impure, as 
the giound of the imperfect and the evil, the One, however, is 
treated now as puie Foim, as spiiit, now also as the “cause of 
causes” which lies above all leason, — as the primoidial being 
which has caused to proceed foith from itself the opposition of the 
deiivative One and duality, of spirit and mattei In this case the 
second One, the first-born One {irpiaroyovov ey) appeal s as the perfect 
image of the highest One ’ 

Inasmuch as mind or spiiit was thus made a product of the deity, 
though the first and most perfect product, this eifoit led to laismg 
the conception of the deity even to complete absence of all qualities 
This had been alieady shown in Philo, who emphasised so sharply 
the contrast between God and everything finite that he designated 
God expiessly as devoid of qualities (ottoios®) for since God is 
exalted above all, it can be said of him only that he has none of the 
finite predicates known to human intelligence ; no name names him 
This type of thought, later called “negative theology,” we find also 
among those Ohiistian Apologists that were influenced in their con- 
ceptions by Philo, especially with Justin,® and likewise in part 
among the Gnostics 

The same meets us also in Neo-Plaionism in a still more intensi- 
fied foim, if possible As in the Heimetic writings * God had been 
consideied as infinite and incomprehensible, as nameless, exalted 
above all Being, as the ground of Being and Reason, neither of 
which exists until created by him, so for Plotinus, the deity is the 
absolutely tianscendent piimoidial being, exalted as a perfect unity 
above mind, which, as the principle that contains plurality already 
in its unity (§ 19, 4), must have proceeded forth from God (and 
not have been eternal) This One, to ey, precedes all thought and 
Being , it IS infinite, foimless, and “ beyond ” (eircKciva) the intel- 
lectual as well as the sensuous woild, and therefore without con- 
sciousness and without activity * 

^ Nicoinacluis, T/ieol Arithm p 44 

- Phil Leg AUeq 41 Qu D S Tinmut 301 a 

® Just Apol I 61 If * Poemand 4 f 

® It ib easy to understand how a state of ecstasy devoid of will and conscious- 
ness and raised above reason, appeared requisite for man’s relation to this supia 
rational God-Being, exalted above all action, will, and thought Cf above, 18, C 
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Finally, while Plotinus still designates this inexpressible First 
(to vpwTov) as the One, which is the cause ot all thought and of all 
Being, and as the Good, as the absolute end of all that comes to 
pass, even this did not satisfy the later membeis of the school. 
Jamblichus set above the of Plotinus a still higher, completely 
ineffable One (^Trdvrrj appTjTos apx’? *)> Pioclus followed him in this. 

3 In opposition to such dialectical subtilisations, the development 
of Christian thought in the Chuich preserved its impiessive energy 
by holding fast to the conception of God as spiritual personality It 
did this, not as the result of philosophical reflection and reasoning, 
but by viitue of its immediate attachment to the living belief of the 
Church community, and ]ust in this consisted its psychological 
strength, its powei m the world’s history This faith is breathed m 
the New Testament, this is defended by all the supporters of 
patristic theology, and just by this are the limits of the Christian 
doctrine everywhere defined, as against the Hellenistic solutions of 
the chief problem in the philosophy of religion 

Hellenism sees in personality, in however purely spiritual a man- 
ner it may be conceived, a lestriction and a characteristic of the 
finite, which it would keep at a distance from the Supreme Being, 
and admit only for the particular gods Christianity, as a living 
religion, demands a peisonal i elation of man to the giound of the 
woild conceived of as supieme pei sonality, and it expresses this 
demand m the thought of the divine sonship of man 

If, therefoie, the conception of personality as intrinsic spiritual- 
ity {geistiqei Inneilichkeit) expresses the essentially new result, to 
yield which, theoretical and ethical motives intertwined in Greek 
and Hellenistic thought, then it was Christianity which entered 
upon this inheiitance of ancient thought, while Reo-Platomm 
turned back to the old idea that saw in personality only a transi- 
tory product of a life which as a whole is impersonal It is the 
essential feature of the Christian conception ot the world that it 
regards the person and the relations of persons to one another as 
the essence of reality. 

4. In spite of this important difEerence, all lines of the Alexan- 
drian philosophy were confronted by the same problem, that of plac- 
ing the deity, thus taken from the sensible world, in those relations 
which religious need demanded For the more deeply the opposi- 
tion between God and the world was felt, the more ardent became 
the longing to overcome it — to overcome it by a Icnoioledge that 
should understand the world also through God, and by a life that 
should return out of the world to God 


^ Damaso. De Princ. 43. 
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Hence the dualism of God and the world, as well as that of spirit 
and mattei, i& but the staiting-pomt — taken in the feelings — and 
the piesupposition of the Alexandrian philosophy its goal is 
everywhere, theoietically as well as practically, to vanquish this 
dualism Just in this consists the peculiaiity of this period, that 
’t IS anxious to close, in knowledge and will, the cleft which it finds 
n its feelings 

This period, to be sure, produced also theories of the world in 
which dualism asserted itself so piedominantly as to become fixed 
as their immovable basis Here belong primaiily Platonists like 
Plutarch, who not only tieated matter as an oiiginal principle side 
by side with the deity, because the deity could in nowise be the 
ground of the evil, but also assumed beside God, the ‘‘evil world- 
soul ” as a third principle in the formation of this indifferent mattei 
into a world A part of the Gnostic systems present themselves 
heie, however, for especial consideration 

This first fantastic attempt at a Christian theology was ruled 
thioughout by the thoughts of sin and redemption, and the funda- 
mental character of Gnosticism consists in this, that fiom the point 
of view of these luling thoughts the conceptions of Greek philos- 
ophy were jiut in relation with the myths of Oiiental religions 
Thus with Valentinus, side by side with the deity (irpoTrdrwp) poured 
out into the Pleroma or fulness (to wki^popn) of spiritual forms, 
appears the Void (to KcVw/xa), likewise oiiginal and from eternity, 
beside Foim appeals mattei, beside the good appears the evil, and 
though from the self-unfolding of the deity (cf 6, below) an entire 
spiritual world has been formed in the “fulness” above men- 
tioned, the corporeal woild is yet regarded as the work of a fallen 
ASon (cf § 21) who builds his inner nature into matter So, too, 
Saturmnus set mattei, as the domain of Satan, over against God’s 
realm of light, and regarded the earthly world as a contested bound- 
ary province for whose possession the good and evil spirits strive 
by their action upon man , and in a similar manner the mythology 
of Bardesanes was arranged, which placed beside the “Father of 
Life ” a female deity as the receptive power in the formation of the 
world 

But dualism reached its culmination in a mixed religion which 
arose in the third century under the influence of the Gnostic systems 
combined with a leturn to the old Persian mythology, 
chceism ^ The two realms of good and evil, of light and darkness, 

^ The foundei, Mam (probably 240-280 ad), regarded his doctrine as tin* 
consummation of Chiistiaiiity and as a revelation of the Paraclete He Icll 
I victim to the persecution of the Persian priests, but his religion soon became 
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of peace and strife, stand lieie opposed as eternally as their princes, 
God and Satan. Heie, too, the foxination of the world is conceived of 
as a mixture of good and evil elements, — brought about by a viola- 
tion of the boundaiies ; in man the conflict of a good soul belonging 
to the realm of light, and of an evil soul arising from darkness, is 
assumed, and a redemption is expected that shall completely sepa- 
late both realms again 

Thus at the close of the period it is shown in the clearest manner 
that the dualism of the time rested essentially upon etluco-religious 
motives By adopting as their point of view for theoretical explana- 
tion the ]udgment of worth, in accordance with which men, things, 
and relations are chaiacteiised as good or bad, these thinkers came 
to trace the origin of the thus divided universe back to two different 
causes In the proper sense of the judgment, only one of these 
causes, that of the good, should be regarded as positive and have 
the name of deity, but in a theoretical aspect the other also fully 
maintains its claim to metaphysical originalitj'^ and eternity (ovo-m) 
But even fiom this relation it may be seen that as soon as the meta- 
physical relation was completely'^ adapted to the ethical, this must in 
.tself lead to a removal of the dualism 

5 In fact, dualism, from motives that weie most peculiarly its 
own, produced a senes of ideas through which it prepared its own 
overcoming For the sharper the antithesis between the spiritual 
God and the material woild, and the greater the distance between 
man and the object of his religious longing, the more the need 
asserted itself of bunging about again, by intermediate linTcs^ a union 
of what was thus separated The theoretical significance of this 
was to render comprehensible and free from objections the action 
of the deity upon matter alien to him and unworthy of him , prac- 
tically these links had the significance of serving as mediators 
between man and God, having the power to lead man out of his sen- 
suous vileness to the Supreme Being. Both interests were alike 
suggestive of the methods by which the Stoics had known how to 
utilise, in their religion of Nature, the popular faith in the lower 
deities 

This mediation theory was fiist attempted on a large and thorough 
plan by Philo, who gave it its definite direction by bringing it into 
close relations, on the one hand, with the Neo-Pythagorean doctrine 
of Ideas, on the other hand with the doctrine of angels in his 


greatly extended, and maintained itself in vigour far on into the Middle Ages 
iVe are best instructed with regard to it through Augustine, who was himself 
for a time an adherent of it Cf F C Baur, Das manichaische Mehgions^ 
system (Tubingen, 1836), 0 Flugel, Mam unci seine LeJne (Leivs 1862). 
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leligion The mediating powers, in considering which Philo had in 
mind more the theoietical significance and the explanation of the 
influence of God upon the world, he designates according to the 
changing point of view of his investigation, now as Ideas, now as 
acting forces, or again as the angels of God , but with this is always 
connected the thought that these intermediate membeis have part 
in God as in the woild, that they belong to God and yet are different 
from him So the Ideas are regarded, on the one hand, in Heo- 
Pythagorean fashion as thoughts of God and content of his wis- 
dom, but again, after the old Platonic thought, as an intelligible 
world of archetypes, cieated by God and if these archetypes aie 
held to be at the same time the active forces which shape the unoi- 
deied matter according to their purposeful meaning, the forces 
appear in this case sometimes as powers so independent that by 
assigning them the formation and pieseivation of the world, all 
immediate relation between God and the world is avoided, and some- 
times again as something attached to the divine essence and repie- 
senting it Finally, as angels they are indeed real mythical forms, 
and aie designated as the servants, the ambassadors, the messengers, 
of God, but on the other hand they repiesent the different sides and 
qualities of the divine essence, which, it is true, is as a whole un- 
knowable and inexpressible in its depth, but which reveals itself 
]ust in them This double nature, conditioned by the fundamental 
thought of the system itself, brings with it the consequence that 
chese ideal forces have the significance of the contents of general 
conceptions, and yet are at the same time furnished with all the 
maiks of personality , and just this peculiar amalgamation of scien- 
tific and mythical modes of thought, this indefinite twilight in which 
the entire doctrine remains, is the essential and impoitant therein 
The same is true of the last inference, with which Philo con- 
cluded this hue of thought The fulness of Ideas, forces, and 
angels was itself in turn an entire world, in which plurality and 
motion ruled between it and the one unmoved, changeless deity 
there was need of still a higher intermediate link As the Idea is 
related to the individual phenomena, so the highest of the Ideas 
(to yeviKtararov), the “Idea of the Ideas,” must be related to the 
Ideas themselves, — as force is related to its activities in the world 
of sense, so the lational Woi Id-force in general must be related to 
the forces the woild of angels must find its unitary conclusion in 
an archangel This sum-total of the divine activity in the world, 
Philo designates by the Stoic conception of the Logos This also 
appears with him, on this account, in wavering, changing light 
The Logos is, on the one hand, the divine wisdom, resting within 
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itself (^crotfita. — \6yos ivSidOero^j cf p. 200, note 1), and the producing 
rational power of the Supreme Being; it is, on the other hand, 
Season as coming forth from the deity (Xoyos wpotftoptKK, “ utteied 
Reason ”), the self-subsistent image, the hist-born son, who is not, 
as IS God, without origin, nor yet has he arisen, as have we men; 
he IS the secoiid God * Through him God formed the world, and he 
IS in turn also the high priest, who, through liis intercession, creates 
and preserves relations between man and the deity He is know- 
able, while God himself, as exalted above all determination, remains 
unknowable he is God in so far as God forms the life-prmciple 
of the world 

Thus the transcendence and immanence of God divide as separate 
potencies, to remain united, nevertheless, the Logos, as the God 
within the world, is the “ dwelling-place ” of the God without the 
world The more difficult the form which this relation assumes 
for abstract thought, the richer the imagery in which it is set forth 
by Philo ^ 

6 With this Logos doctrine the first step was taken toward 
filling the cleft between God and the sensible world by a definite 
graded succession of forms, descending, with gradual transitions, 
fiom unity to plurality, from unchangeableness to changeableness, 
from the immaterial to the material, from the spiritual to the sen- 
suous, from the perfect to the imperfect, from the good to the bad; 
and when tins senes, thus arranged by rank, was conceived of at 
the same time as a system of causes and effects which again were 
themselves causes, there resulted from this a new exposition of the 
cosmogonic process, in which the world of sense was derived from 
the divine essence by means of all these intermediate members. 
At the same time, the other thought was not far distant, that the 
stages of this process should be regarded also in their reverse order, 
as the stages by which man, ensnared in the world of sense, becomes 
reunited with God. And so, both theoretically and practically, the 
path IS broken on which dualism is to be overcome 

A problem was thus taken up again which Plato in his latest 
Pythagoreanising period had had in mind, and the oldest Academi- 
cians as well, when they sought, with the aid of the number theory. 


1 Philo m Bus Prxp Ev VII 18, 1 With a somewhat stiongei emphasis 
upon personality, these same conceptions are found m Justin Apol I 32 , Dial 
c Tryph 66 f 

2 Connected with all these doctiines is the fact, that with Philo the spiritual 
in the world of experience occupies a doubtful posit.on between the immaterial 
and the material the vovs of man, ihe faculty of tliDught and will, is a pait of 
the divine Logos (even the demons aie designated after the Stoic analogy as 
Xivot), and yet it is again characterised as finest pneuma 
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to comprehend how Ideas and things proceeded forth from the 
divine unity But it had been shown at that time that this scheme 
of the development of plurality out of the One, as legards its 
relation to the predicates of woith, admitted two opposite interpre- 
tations VIZ the Platonic mode of view, defended by Xenocrates, 
that the One is the good and the peifect, and that that which is 
derived from this is the impeifect and, ultimately, the bad, and the 
opposing theory, held by Speusippus, that the good is only the final 
pioduct, not the starting-point of the development, and that this 
staiting-point is to be sought, on the contiary, in the indefinite, the 
incomplete • It is customary to distinguish the above-described 
doctrines as the system of emanation and the system of evolution 
The former term arises from the fact tliat in this system, which was 
decidedly pievalent in the religious philosophy of Alexandrianism, 
the sepaiate formations of the woild-pioducmg Logos were often 
designated by the Stoic term, as “ emanations ” (uTroppouu) of the 
divine essence 

Yet the Alexandrian philosophy is not lacking in attempts at 
evolutionaiy systems In paiticulai, tliese weie especially avail- 
able foi Gnosticism f for, in consequence of the degree to which it 
had stiained the dualism of spirit and matter, this system was 
necessarily inclined to seek the monistic way of escape rather in an 
indifferent, original ground, which divided itself into the opposites 
Hence where the Gnostics sought to transcend dualism, — and this 
was the case with the most impoitant of them, — they projected 
not only a cosmogonic but a theogonic piocess, by which the deity 
unfolded himself fiom the darkness of his primeval essence, 
through opposition, to complete revelation Thus, with Basileides, 
the nameless, original ground is called the not (yet) existing God 
(a ovK &v deos) This being, we hear, produced the woild-seed 
(TraixTTrcppla) , 111 which the spiritual forces (yl 6 TrjT€<s) lay unordered 
side by side with the mateiial forces {a(wp 4 >io.) The forming and 
01 deling of this chaos of foices is completed by their longing for the 
deity In connection with this process the various “ sonships,” the 
spuitual world {yirepKoarpCa), separate themselves from the material 
world (Koa-poi), and in the couise of the process of generation all the 
spheres of the thus developed deity ultimately become separate, 
each attains its allotted place, the unrest of stiiving ceases, and the 
peace of gloiification lests over the All 

Motives from both systems, that of evolution and that of emana- 
tion, appear peculiarly mingled in the doctiine of Valentinus For 


1 Cf Aiist Met XIV 4, 1001 b 16, XII 7. 1072 b 31 
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heie the spiritual world {TrXi^p(a/m) or system of the the 

eternal essences, is developed first as an unfolding of the dark and 
mysterious primitive Depth (^v0os) to self-revelation, and in the 
second place as a descending production of more imperfect forms. 
The mythical schema in this is the Oriental pairing of male and 
female deities In the highest pair or “ syzygy ” there appears side 
by side with the original Ground** Silence ” {cnyri), which is also called 
** Thought ” (Ivi/oia) Fiom this union of the Original Bemg with 
the capacity of becoming conscious theie proceeds as the firstborn the 
Spirit (heie called voSs) which in the second syzygy has as its object 
** Truth,” i e the intelligible world, the realm of Ideas Thus, having 
itself come to full revelation, the deity in the third syzygy takes the 
form of ** Reason ” (Xoyos) and ** Life ” and in the fourth 

syzygy becomes the principle of external revelation as “ Ideal Man ” 
(avOpwiros) and ** Community” (iKKkqaia, church) While the de- 
scending piocess has thus already begun, it is continued still favthei 
by the fact that from the third and fourth syzygies still other ^Eons 
pioceed, which, together with the sacred Eight, form the entiie 
Pleioma, but which stand farther and farther removed from the 
oiiginal Ground It is the last of these iEons, “ Wisdom ”(ao^ia), 
that, by sinful longing after the original Ground, gives occasion for 
the sepal ation of this Longing and of its being cast into the mate- 
rial Void, the Kfviopjn, there to lead to the formation of the earthly 
world 

If we look at the philosophical thoughts which iie back of these 
highly ambiguous myth-constructions, it is easy to understand that 
the school of the Valentinians diverged into various theories For 
in no other system of that time are dualistic and monistic motives 
of both kinds, from the system of evolution as well a.« from that of 
emanation, so intiicately mingled. 

7 Clarified conceptionally, and freed from mythical apparatus, 
the like motives appear in the doctrine of Plotinus, yet in such a 
manner that in the system as completed the principle of emanation 
almost entirely crowds out the other two 

The synthesis of transcendence and immanence is sought by 
Plotinus also in the direction of preserving the essence of God as 
the absolutely one and unchangeable, while plurality and changea- 
bility belong only to his workings ^ Of the ** First,” which is ex- 
alted above all finite determinations and oppositions, nothing what- 
ever can be predicated in the strict sense (cf above, 2) It is 

^ In so far we find here, coined mto theological form, the problem of the 
Eleatics and Heraclitus, with which Greek metaphj'bics began, — a problem 
which also determined the nature of Platonism 
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oniy in an improper sense^ in its relation to the Trorld. that it can 
be designated as the infinite One. as the Good, and as the highest 
Povrer or Force ojpapis) and the •prorkings of this Po'ver 

which constitute the universe are to hi regarded, not as ramifica- 
tions and parts into which the substance of the First divides and so 
not as “ emanations *’ in the proper sense but rather as overflowing 
by-products vrhich in nowise change the substance itself- even 
though they proceed from the necessity of its essence 

To express this relation in figurative form Plotinus employs the 
analogy of Ughi, — an analog} « hich in turn has also an influence 
in determining his conception Light without suffenng at all in its 
ov, n essence or itself entenng into motion, shines into the darkness 
and produces about itself an atmosphere of brightness that decreases 
in intensity more and more from the point v, hich is its source, and 
finally of itself loses itself in darkness So likewise the workings 
of the One and Good as thei* become more and more separate from 
their source proceeding through the individual spheres, become 
more and more imperfect and at last change suddenly into the dark, 
evil opposite — matter 

The first sphere of this divine activity is according to Plotinus 
mind or roUonol spirit (vov?) in which the sublime unity differen- 
tiates itself into the duality of thought and Being i e into that of 
consciousness and its objects In mind the essence of the deity is 
preserved as the umty of the thought-function {votivk) , for this 
thought which is identical with Being is not regarded as an activity 
that begins or ceases, changing as it were with its objects but as the 
eternal, puie perception, ever the same, of its own content, which is 
of like essence with itself But this content the world of Ideas, 
the eternal Being (ovcroi in the Platonic sense) as contrasted with 
phenomena, is as intelligible world {Korrpjoi vorjros), at the same time 
the principle of plurality For the Ideas are not merely thoughts 
and archetypes, but are at the same time the moving forces (vdi 
8wa//as) of lower reality Because therefore, unity and variety 
are united in this intelligible world as the principles of persistence 
and of occurrence and change and are yet again separated the fun- 
damental conceptions (categories) of this world are these five,' viz. 
Being or Existing (to ov), Rest (o-racrts). Motion or Change (Ktn/o-t;) 
Identity (-avTonjs), and Difference (ercpor^s) Mind, then, as a 
function which has determinate contents, and carries plurality 
within itself, is the form through which the deity causes all empin- 


1 Well known from the dialogue, the Sophist, of the Corpus Platomcum CL 
254 B fi 
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cal reality to proceed forth from itself God as productive principle, 
as ground of the world, is mind or rational spirit 

But spirit needs to slime out in a similar manner in order to pro- 
duce the world from itself ; its most immediate product is the soul, 
and this m turn evinces its activity by shaping matter into cor- 
poreality The peculiar position of the “ soul ” therefore consists 
111 this, that it, perceiving oi beholding, receives the content of 
spirit, the world of Ideas, and after this archetype (cikoIv) toims 
the world of sense Contrasted with the creative spirit, it is the 
receptive, contrasted with matter, the active principle And this 
duality of the relations toward the higher and the lower is here so 
strongly emphasised that just as “ spirit ” divided into thought and 
Being, so the soul, for Plotinus, is out and out doubled as sunk 
into the blissful contemplation of the Ideas it is the higher soul, 
the soul proper, the m the narrower sense of the word, as 
formative power, it is the lower soul, the ^vo-ts (equivalent to the 
Aoyoj CTTrepfiaTiKos of the Stoics) 

All these deteiminations apply on the one hand to the universal 
soul (world-soul — Plato), and on the other to the individual souls 
which have proceeded from it as the particular forms which it has 
taken on, especially therefore to human souls The ^vo-is, the for- 
mative power of Nature, is distinguished fiom the puie, ideal world- 
soul . from the latter emanate the gods, fiom the former the demons 
Beneath man’s knowing soul, which turns back to the spirit, its 
home, stands the vital force which foiins the body Thus the sepa- 
lation in the characteristics of the concept of the soul — a separation 
which developed materially fiom dualism (cf § 19, 3) — is here de- 
manded formally by the connected whole of the metaphysical system. 

In this connection, this woiking of the soul upon matter is of 
course conceived of as purposive, that is, as appropriate or adapted 
for ends, because it ultimately goes back to spirit and reason 
(Xoyos) ; but since it is a work of the lower soul, it is regaided as 
undesigned, unconscious direction, which proceeds according to 
natuial necessity As the outei poitions of the rays of light pene- 
trate into the darkness, so it belongs to the nature of the soul to 
illumine matter with its glory which arises from spirit and from 
the One 

This mattei , however, — and this is one of the most essential 
points 111 the metaphysics of Plotinus, — must not be looked upon 
as a corporeal mass subsisting in itself beside the One , it is, rather, 
itself without body, immaterial ^ Bodies are indeed formed out of 


1 AfftifutTos . Ennead III, 6, 7. 
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it, but it is itself no bodj j and since it i*- thus neither spiritual nor 
corporeal in its nature^ it cannot be determined bv anj qualities 
(ar-ow?). But for Plotinus^ this epistemological indeterminateness 
has^ at the same tune, the foice of metaimvsical indeterminateness. 
3Iatter is for him absolute negatintj'. pare jjiiTation 
complete absence of Being, absolute Sov-heing: it is related to the 
One as darkne=s to lights as the empty to the full This vKt] of 
the Iseo-Platonists is not the Aristotelian or the Stoic, but is once 
more the Platonic; it is eiaply dork So far in ancient 

thought does the vrorking of the Eleatic identification of empty 
space Tidth 2son-being. and of the farther extension of this doctnne 
hy Democritus and Plato, extend- in IJ'feo-PlatOTiism. also, space 
serves as the presupposition for the multiplication vrhich the Ideas 
find in the phenomenal -.vorld of sense Foi this reason with 
Plotinu.'^ also^ the lo'/.er sOuL or <itW, v.hose ofice it is to shine 
out upon matter, is the jinnciple of divisibility,- bile the higher 
soul possesses the indi-nsibility r.hich is akin to the rational spirit. 

In this pure negativity lies a ground for the possibility of deter- 
mining b}- a piedicate of -.voi-th this mattei thus devoid of quali- 
ties: it is the e<Al As absolute want (rcvui 7~avreXr/5). as the 
negation of the One and of Being, it is also the negation of 
the Good- d-oiaria dyaScei But by introducing the conception 
of evil in tilts manner, it receives a special form ; evil is not itself 
something positively existent : it is T.'ant, or deficiency : it is lack 
of the Good^ Kondteing This conception thus formed gave Plotinus 
a welcome argument for theodicy; if the evil « not, it need not be 
justified, and so it follows from the sheer conceptions as so deter- 
mined that all that ts, is good. 

Tor Plotinus, therefore, the world of the senses is not in itself 
eidl &ny more than it is in itself good: but because in it light 
pas=e 3 over into darkness because it thus presents a mixture of 
Being and ^Ton-being (the Platonic conception of yevea-K here comes 
into force anew), it is good so far as it has part in God or the 
Good: i e sojdr os it is; and on the other hand, it is etU in =0 far 
as it has part in matter or the Evil . i-e in so for os it is not pias 
noieal. positive existence] Evil proper, the true e-.il t-rp^av 
rarav), is matter, negation : the corporeal world can be called e'.nl 
only because it is formed out of matter . it is secondary evil (ocrrcpov 
raray), and the predicate ‘ evil ’ belongs to souLs onh* if they give 


Ennead III 6,18 Un.versalemptvFpace form? the po==iT)ili^ ('vz-oK/AKysy* 
for the existence of hodifc® Tih^le on the other hand, the larticulaf spatial deter 
rnmat^/ife=s is conditioned bj the nature of the bodies II 4, 12 

2 Ib in 9 , 1. 
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themselves over to matter. To be surej this entrance into matter 
belongs to the essential characteristics of the soul itself , the soul 
forms just that sphere in which the shining forth of the deity 
passes over into matter, and this participation in evil is, therefore, 
for the soul, a natural necessity which is to be conceived of as 
a continuation of its own proceeding forth from the rational 
spirit ^ 

By this distinction of the world of sense from matter, Plotinus 
was able to do justice, also, to the positive element in phenomena - 
For since the original power works through spirit and soul upon 
matter, all that in the world of sense really exists or is, is evidently 
itself soul and spirit In this is rooted the spiritualisation of the 
corporeal world, the idealising of the universe, which forms the 
characteristic element in the conception of Nature held by Plotinus 
The material is but the outer husk, behind which, as the truly 
active reality, are souls and spirits A body or corporeal substance 
IS the copy or shadow of the Idea which in it has shaped itself to 
matter, its true essence is this spiritual or intellectual element 
which appears as a phenomenon in the image seen by sense 

It is in such shining of the ideal essence through its sensuous 
phenomenon that beauty consists By virtue of this streaming of 
the spiritual light into matter the entire world of the senses is 
beautiful, and likewise the individual thing, formed aftei its arche- 
type. Here in the treatise of Plotinus on beauty {Ennead I 6) 
this conception meets us foi the first time among the fundamental 
conceptions of a theory of the world, it is the first attempt at 
a metaphysical aesthetics Hitherto the beautiful had always 
appeared only in homonomy with the good and the perfect, and the 
mild attempts to separate the conception and make it independent, 
which were contained in Plato’s Symposium, were now taken up again 
for the first time by Plotinus , for even the theory of art, to which 
aisthetic science had restricted itself as it appeared most clearly in 
the fragment of the Aristotelian Poetic, considered the beautiful 
essentially according to its ethical effects (cf. § 13, 14). Ancient 
life must run its entire course, and that turning toward the inner 
life, that internalising, as it were, which this life experienced in the 
religious period, must be completed, to bring about the scientific 


1 Therefore, though Plotinus in his ethics emphasised strongly freedom in 
the sense of responsibility, the great tendency of his metaphysical thought is 
shown just m this, that he did not make this freedom of “power to the con 
trary ” his explaining principle, but sought to understand the transition of the 
world into evil as a metaphysical necessity 

® Very characteristic m this respect is the treatise (^Ennead II 9) which be 
wrote agamst the barbarian contempt of Nature shown by the Gnostics. 
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consciousness of this finest and highest content of the Griecian 
world, and the conception in which this takes place is on this 
account characteristic for the development from which it comes 
foith, the beauty which the Greeks had created and enjoyed is 
now recognised as the victorious power of spirit in externalising its 
sensuous phenomena This conception also is a triumph of the 
spirit, which in unfolding its activities has at last apprehended its 
own essential nature, and has conceived it as a world-piinciple 

As regards the phenomenal world, Plotinus takes a point of view 
which must be designated as the interpretation of Nature in tei ms oi 
psychical life, and so it turns out that with reference to this antithe- 
sis ancient thought described its course from one extreme to the 
other The oldest science knew the soul only as one of Nature’s 
products side by side with many others, — for Neo-Platonism the 
whole of Nature is regarded as real only in so far as it is soul 

But by employing this idealistic principle for explaming individ- 
ual things and processes in the world of sense, all sobriety and 
clearness in natural research is at an end In place of regular, 
causal connections appears the mysterious, dreamily unconscious 
weaving of the world-soul, the rule of gods and demons, the spirit- 
ual sympathy of all things expressing itself in strange relations 
among them All forms of divination, astrology, faith in miracles, 
naturally stream into this mode of regarding Nature, and man 
seems to be surrounded by nothing but higher and mysteiious 
forces this world created by spirit, full of souls, embraces him like 
a ma^ic circle 

The whole process in which the world proceeds forth from the 
deity appears, accordingly, as a timeless, eternal necessity, and 
uhough Plotinus speaks also of a periodical return of the same 
particular formations, the world-process itself is yet for him without 
beginning or end. As it belongs to tlie nature of light to shine 
forever into the darkness, so God does not exist without the stream- 
ing forth with which he creates the woild out of matter. 

In this universal life of spirit the individual personality vanishes, 
as a subordinate, particular phenomenon Released from the all- 
soul as one of countless forms in which that unfolds, it is cast into 
the sensuous body out of the purer pre-existent state, on account 
of its guilty inclination toward what is void and vain, and it is 
its task to estrange itself from the body and from material essence 
in general, and to “purify” itself again fiom the body Only when 
it has succeeded in this can it hope to traverse backwaid the stages 
by which it has proceeded forth ficm the deity, and so to return to 
the deity The first positive sten to this exaltation is civic and 
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political virtue, by which man asserts himself as a rationally forma- 
tive force in the phenomenal world , but since this virtue evinces 
itself only in reference to ob3ects of the senses, the dianoetic virtue 
of knowledge stands far above it (cf. Aristotle), — the virtue by which 
the soul sulks into its own spiritual intrinsic life As a help 
stimulating to this virtue, Plotinus praises the contemplation of the 
beautiful, which finds a presentiment of the Idea in the thing of 
sense, and, in overcoming the inclination toward matter, uses from 
the sensuously beautiful to the spiritually beautiful And even 
this dianoetic virtue, this aesthetic 6napia and self-beholding of the 
spiiit, is only the preliminaiy stage for that ecstatic lapture with 
which the individual, losing all consciousness, enteis into unity with 
the ground of the woild (§ 18, 6). The salvation and the blessed- 
ness of the individual is his sinking into the All-One. 

The later Neo-Platonists, — Poiphyrj' first, and, still more, Jamblichus and 
Pioclus, — in the case of this exaltation emphasise, far more than Plotinus, the 
help which the individual finds foi it m positive religion and its acts of worship 
For these men largely increased the number of different stages through which 
the world proceeds forth from the “ One,” and identified them with the forms 
of the deities in the different ethnic religions by all kinds of more or less arbi- 
trary allegories It was therefore natural, in connection with the return of the 
soul to God, since it must traverse the same stages up to the state of ecstatic 
deification, to claim the support of these lower gods and thus as the metaphys- 
ics of the Neo-Platonists degenerated into mythology, their ethics degenerated 
into them gic arts 

8 On the whole, therefoie, the derivation of the world fiom God as 
set forth by Plotinus, in spite of all its idealising and spiritualising 
of Nature, follows the physical schema of natural processes This 
streaming forth of things fiom the original Power is an eternal 
necessity, founded in the essence of this Powei , creation is a pur- 
posive working, but unconscious and without design 

But at the same time, a logical motive comes into play here, which 
has its origin in the old Platonic character of Ideas as class-concepts. 
For just as the Idea is related to individual things of sense, so in 
turn the deity is related to Ideas, as the universal to the particular 
God is the absolute universal, and according to a law of formal 
logic, in accordance with which concepts become poorei in contents 
or mtension in proportion as their extension increases so that the 
content 0 must correspond to the extension co, the absolutely uni- 
versal is also the concept of the " First,” void of all content Buj 
if from this First proceed first the intelligible, then the psychical, 
and finally the sensuous world, this metaphysical relation corre- 
sponds to the logical process of determination or partition This 
point of view, according to which the more geneial is throughout 
legarded as the higher, metaphysically more primitive reality, while 
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the particular is held to be, in its metaphysical reality also, a deriv* 
ative pioduct fiom the more general, — a view which resulted from 
hypostatising the sjdlogistic methods of Aiistotle (of § 12, 3), — 
was expiessed among the oldei Neo-Platonists piincipally by 
Porphyry, in his exegesis of Aiistotle’s categories 
Meanwhile Piodus undeitook to caiiy out methodically this 
logical schema of emanation, and out of legaid foi this piinciple 
subordinated a numbei of simple and likewise unknowable “ henads” 
beneath the highest, completelj^ ehaiacteiless a> In so doing he 
found himself under the necessity of demanding a pioper dialechcal 
piinciple foi this logical piocession of the paiticiilai fiom the uni- 
versal Such a schematism the systematiser of Hellenism found in 
the logico-metaphysical relation which Plotinus had laid at the basis 
of the development of the woild fiom the deity The procession of 
the Many forth from the One involves, in the first place, that the 
particular remains like the universal, and thus that the effect abides 
or persists within the cause, in the second place, that this pioduct 
IS a new self-subsisting entit}’^ in eontiast with that which has pro- 
duced it, and that it proceeds forth from the same , and finall3^, that 
b}’ virtue of just this antithetic relation the individual strives to 
return again to its ground Pei sistence, pi ocession, and return {povy, 
TTpooSos, cTTio-rpo^i;), or identity, difference and union of that which 
lias been distinguished, are accordingly the three momenta of the 
dialectical process, and into this formula of emauistic development, 
bj* virtue of which everj' concept should be thought of as in itself 
— out of itself — letuiiiiug into itself, Proclus pressed his entire 
combined metaphj'sical and mj'-thological construction, — a construc- 
tion in which he assigned to the systems of deities of the different 
religions their place in the mj stical and magical universe, arranging 
them in the senes divided again and again by threes, according to 
his law of the determination of concepts ’ 

9 In contrast with this, the peculiaritj’^ of CJnidian pJiilosojjhy 
consists essentially in this, that in its apprehension of the relation 
of God to the world, it sought to employ throughout the ethical 
point of view of free, creative action Since from the standpoint of 
its leligious conviction it held fast to the conception of the peison- 
ahty of the Oiiqinal Being, it conceived of the procedure of the 
world forth from God, not as a physical or logical necessity of the 


1 Personallj , Proclus is characterised bv the mingling of a supeiabundant 
credulous pie'tj with a logical formalism carried even to pedantn , a combina- 
tion which IS higlih interesting psi ohologicallv Just for this reason he is, 
perhaps, the most pronounced type of this period which is concerned in putting 
Its ardent religiosity into a scientific system 
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unfolding of his essence, but as an act of wiU, and in consequence of 
this the creation of the world was regarded not as an eternal process, 
but as Sifact in time that had occivned once foi all The conception, 
howevei, in which these motives of thought oecame concentrated, 
was that of the freedom of the will 
This conception had had at first the meaning (with Aristotle) 
of conceding to the finite personality acting ethically the capacity of 
a decision between different given possibilities, independently of 
external influence and compulsion The conception had then taken 
on, with Epicurus, the metaphysical meaning of a causeless activity 
of individual beings Applied to the absolute, and regarded as a 
quality of God, it is developed in the Christian philosophy into the 
thought of “ creation out of nothing,” into the doctrine of an un 
caused production of the world from the will of God. Every attempt 
at an explanation of the world is thereby put aside ; the woild is 
because God has willed it, and it is such as it is because God has 
willed it so to be At no point is the contrast between Neo-Pla- 
touism and orthodox Christianity sharper than at this 

Meanwhile, this same principle of the freedom of the will is 
employed to overcome the very difficulties which resulted from it 
For the unlimited creative activity of the omnipotent God forces 
the problem of “ theodicy ” forward still more urgently than in the 
other theories of the universe, — the problem how the reality of 
evil in the world can be united with God’s perfect goodness. The 
optimism involved lu the doctiine of creation, and the pessimism in- 
volved in the felt need of redemption, the theoretical and the practical, 
the metaphysical and the ethical momenta of religious faith strike 
hard against each other. But faith, supported by the feeling of 
responsibility, finds its way of escape out of these difficulties in the 
assumption that God provided the spirits and human souls which 
he created, with a freedom analogous to his own, and that through 
their guilt evil came into the good world ^ 

This guilt, the thinkers of the Church find not to consist properly 
in the inclination toward matter or the sensuous; for matter as 
created by God cannot in itself be evil.® The sin of free spiiits 
consists rather in their rebellion against the will of God, in their 


1 This IS expressed abstractly by Clement of Alexandria (Stiom IV 13, 605) 
in the form, that evil is only an action, not a substance (otfff/o), and that it there- 
fore cannot be regarded as the work of God 

® Just for this reason the metaphysical dualism of the Gnostics must be in its 
principle heterodox, and that, too, no matter whether it bore the stamp rather 
of Oriental mythology or of Hellenistic abstract thought — even though in the 
ethical consequences which it drew it coincided in great part with the doctrine 
jf the Church. 
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longing after an unlimited power of self-determination, and only 
secondarily in the fact that they have turned their love toward God’s 
creations, toward the woild instead of toward God himself Here 
too, therefoie, there prevails in the content of the conception of 
evil the negative element of departure and falling away from God , ‘ 
but the whole earnestness of the religious consciousness asserts 
itself in this, that this falling away is conceived of not merely as 
absence of the good, but as a positive, perverted act of will. 

In accordance with this the dualism of God and the world, and 
that of spirit and matter, become indeed deeply involved in the 
Chiistian theoiy of the woild God and the eternal life of the 
spirit, the world and the transitory life of the flesh, — these are 
here, too, sharply enough contrasted. In contradiction with the 
divine pneuma the world of sense is filled with “hylic” spirits,* 
evil demons, who ensnare man in then pursuits which are animated 
by hostility to God, stifle in him the voice of universal natural reve- 
lation, and thereby make special revelation necessary , and without 
depaiture from them and fiom the sensuous natuie there is for the 
early Chiistian ethics, also, no lescue of the soul possible 

But still this dualism is not regarded as being in its intiinsic 
nature either necessary or original It is not the opposition be- 
tween God and matter, but that between God and fallen spirits , it 

the pui ely inner antagonism of the infinite and the finite will In 
this direction Christian philosophy completed through 0/ igen the 
metaphysical spintwxlising and internalising or idealising of the 
woild of the senses In it the corpoieal world appeals as completely 
permeated and maintained by spiritual functions, — yes, even as much 
reduced to spiritual functions, as is the case with Plotinus, but 
here the essential element in these functions is relations of will 
As the passing over of God into the world is not physical necessity, 
but ethical fieedom, so the material world is not a last streaming 
foith of spirit and soul, but a creation of God for the punishment 
and for the overcoming of sin 

To be sure, Origen, in developing these thoughts, took up a motive 
which was allied to Neo-Platonism, a motive which brought him 
into conflict with the current mode of thought in the Chuich For 
strongly as he held fast to the conception of the divine personality 
and to that of creation as a free act of divine goodness, the scientific 
thought which desires to see action grounded in essence was yet 
too stiong in him to allow him to regard this creation as a causeless 


^ In this sense even Ongen could call the evil rb ciK 6v (in Joh II 7, 061 
® Tatian, Orat ad Oreec 4 
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act taking place once for all in time The eternal, unchangeable 
essence of God demands rather the thought that he is creator from 
eternity even to all eternity, that he never can be without creating, 
that he creates timelessly ^ 

But this creation of the eternal will is, therefoie, only one that 
relates to eternal Being, to the spiritual woild (oia-ia) In this 
eternal manner, so Origen teaches, God begets the eternal Son, the 
Logos, as the sum-total of his world-thoughts (ISea iSewv), and 
through him the realm of free spirits, which limited within itself, 
surrounds the deity as an ever-living garment Those of the spirits 
that continue in the knowledge and love of the Creator remain in 
unchanged blessedness with him , but those that become weary and 
negligent, and turn from him m pride and vainglory, are, for pun- 
ishment, cast into matter created for this purpose. So arises the 
world of sense, which is, therefore, nothing self-subsistent, but 
a symbolic eternalisation of spiritual functions. For what may be 
regarded as Real in it is not the individual bodies, but rather the 
spiritual Ideas which are present, connected and changing within 
them ® 

So, with Origen, Platonism becomes united with the theory of 
the creative will The eternal world of spirits is the eternal prod- 
uct of the changeless divine will. The principle of the temporal 
and the sensuous (y^eori?) is the changing will of the spirits. 
Corporeality arises on account of their sin, and will vanish again 
with their improvement and purification. Thus will, and the rela^ 


^ Ong Be Pnnc I 2, 10 , III. 4, 3 

2 This idealising of the world of sense was treated m great detail, qmte ac- 
cording to the Platonic model, by the most important of the Oriental Church 
fathers, Gregory of Nyssa (331-394) His main treatise is the \byos KaryxV' 
tikSs Edition of his works by Morellus (Pans, 1676) [Eng tr m Vol V , 2d 
series. Lib Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed Schaff and Wace, Oxford, 
Lond , and N Y 1890] Cf J Rupp, G des Btschofs von N Leben und 
Meinungen, Leips 1834 — This transformation of Nature into psychical terms 
found an extremely poetic exposition among the Gnostics, particularly with the 
most ingenious among them, Valentinus The origin of the world of sense 
IS portrayed as follows in his theogomc-cosinogonic poetic invention When 
the lowest of the ^Eons, Wisdom (<ro^la), in over-hasty longing, would fain 
have plunged into the original Ground and had been brought back again to her 
place by the Spirit of Measure (flpos), the Supreme God separated from her her 
passionate longing (vdOos) as a lower Wisdom ((cdrw trotpla), called Achamoth, 
and banished it into the “ void ” (cf § 20, 4) This lower coipta, nevertheless, 
impregnated by Spos for her redemption, bore the Demiurge and the world of 
sense On this account that ardent longing of <ro</)la expresses itself in all 
forms and shapes of this world , it is her feelings that constitute the essence of 
phenomena , her pressure and complaint thrills tluough all the life of Natuie 
From her tears have come fountains, streams, and seas , from hei beniimbins 
before the divine word, the rocks and mountains , from her hope of redemption, 
light and ether, which in reconciliation stretch above the earth This poetic 
invention is farther carried out with the lamentations and penitential songs of 
ffoi>la in the Gnostic treatise, UIcttu 
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tion of personalities to one another, in particular that of the finite to 
the infinite personality, are recognised as the ultimate and deepest 
meaning of all reality 

§ 21 The Problem of Universal History. 

vVith this triumph of religious ethics over cosmological meta- 
physics, thus sealed by Christianity, is connected the emergence of 
a farther problem, to solve which a number of important attempts 
were made — the problem of the philosophy of history 

1 Here something which is in its principle new comes forwaid, 
as over against the Greek view of the world For Gieek science 
had from the beginning directed its questions with reference to the 
^vtris, the abiding essence (cf p 73), and this mode of stating 
the question, which proceeded from the need of apprehending 
Nature, had influenced the progress of forming conceptions so 
strongly that the chronological course of events had always been 
treated as something of secondary importance, having no meta- 
physical interest of its own In this connection Greek science 
legarded not only the individual man, but also the whole human 
race, with all its fortunes, deeds, and experiences, as ultimately but 
an episode, a special foiraation of the world-piocess which lepeats 
Itself forever according to like laws 

This IS expressed with plain grandeui in the cosmological begin- 
nings of Greek thought, and even after the anthropological tendency 
had obtained the mastery in philosophy the thought lemained in 
force as theoretical background for eveiy pro3ected plan of the ait 
of living, that human life, as it has sprung forth fiom the unchang- 
ing process of Nature, must flow again into the same (Stoa) Plato 
had indeed asked for an ultimate end of earthly life, and Aiistotle 
had investigated the regulai succession of the forms assumed by 
political life, but the inquiiy for a meaning in human history taken 
as a lohole, foi a connected plan of historical development, had 
never once been put forward, and still less had it occuried to any 
of the old thinkers to see in this the intrinsic, essential nature of 
the woild 

The most characteristic procedure in just this respect is that 
of Neo-Platonism Its metaphysics, also, follows the religious 
motive as its guide , but it gives this motive a genuine Hellenic 
turn when it legaids the procession of the imperfect forth from 
rhe pel feet as an eternal piocess of a necessary nature, in which 
the human individual also finds his place and sees it as his destiny 
to seek salvation alone hy himself by return to the infinite 
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2 Christianity, however, found from the beginning the essence 
of the whole world-movement in the experiences of personalities. 
for it external nature .was but a theatre for the development of 
the relation of person to person, and especially of the relation of the 
finite spirit to the deity. And to this were added, as a further 
determinmg power, the principle of love, the consciousness of the 
solidarity of the human race, the deep conviction of the universal 
sinfulness, and the faith in a common redemption. All this led to 
regarding the history of the fall and of redemption as the true 
metaphysical import of the world’s reality, and so instead of an 
eternal process of Nature, the drama of universal history as an on 
ward flow of events that were activities of fiee will, became the con 
tent of Christian metaphysics. 

There is perhaps no better proof of the power of the impression 
which the personality of Jesus of Nazareth had left, than the fact 
that all doctrines of Christianity, however widely they may other- 
wise diverge philosophically or mythically, are yet at one in seeking 
in him and his appearance the centre of the world's history. By him 
the conflict between good and evil, between light and darkness, is 
decided. 

But this consciousness of victory with which Christianity believed 
m its Saviour had still another side to the evil which had been 
overcome by him belonged also the other religions, as by no means 
its least important element. For the Christian mode of thought of 
those days was far from denying the reality of the heathen gods , it 
regarded them rather as evil demons, fallen spirits who had seduced 
man and persuaded him to worship them, in order to prevent his 
returning to the true God ^ 

By this thought the conflict of religions, which took place m the 
Alexandrian period, acquires in the eyes of Christian thinkers a 
metaphysical signiflcance the powers whose struggling forms the 
world’s history are the gods of the various religions, and the history 
of this conflict IS the inner significance of all reality. And since 
every individual man with his ethical life-work is implicated in 
this great complex process, the importance of individuality becomes 
raised far above the life of sense, into the sphere of metaphysical 
reality 

3. With almost all Christian thinkers, accordingly, the world’s 
history appears ' as a course of inner events which draw after them 
the origin and fortunes of the world of sense, — a course which 
takes -place once for all. It is essentially only Origen who holds fast 


1 So even Ongen , cf. Cont Cels 111. 28 
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to the fundamental character of Greek science (cf p. 27, ch 1) 
so far as to teach the eternity of the world-process Between the 
two motives, the Christian and the Greek, he found a way of escape 
by making a succession of temporal worlds proceed forth from the 
eternal spiritual woild, which he regarded as the immediate creation 
of God, and by holding that these temporal worlds take their origin 
with the declension and fall of a number of free spirits, and are to 
find their end with the ledemption and restitution of the same 
{aTroKardtrrami) * 

The fundamental tendency of Christian thought, on the contrary, 
was to portray the historical drama of fall and redemption as a 
connected series of events taking place once for all, which begins 
with a free decision of lower spirits to sin, and has its turning 
point in the redemptive revelation, the resolve of divine freedom 
In contrast with the naturalistic conceptions of Greek thought, 
history is conceived of as the i ealm of free acts of personalities, taking 
place but once, and the chaiacter of these acts, agreeably to the entire 
consciousness of the time, is of essentially religious significance 

4 It IS highly interesting now to see how in the mythico- 
metaphysical inventions of the Gnostics, the peculiar relation of 
Christianity to Judaism is brought to expicssion in cosmogonic 
garb. In the Gnostic ciicles the so-called Gentile Christian ten- 
dency IS predominant, the tendency which desires to define the new 
religion as sharply as possible, as over against Judaism, and this 
tendency ]ust thiough the Hellenistic philosophy grows to the most 
open hostility against Judaism , 

The mythological form for this is, that the God of the Old Testar 
ment, who gave the Mosaic law, is regarded as the fashioner of the 
woild of sense, — for the most part under the Platonic name of the 
Demiurge, — and is assigned that place in the hierarchy of cosmic 
forms or JEons, as well as in the history of the universe, which 
belongs to him in accoi dance with this function 

At the beginning this relation is not yet that of pronounced oppo- 
sition A ceitain Cennthus (about 115 ad) had already distin- 
guished the God of the Jews as Demiurge, fiom the Supreme God 
who was not defiled by any contact with matter, and had taught 
that in contiast with the “law” given by the God of the Jews, 
Jesus had brought the revelation of the Supieme God* So, too, 


^ Orig De Princ III 1, 3 These worlds, on account of the freedom from 
which they proceed, arc not at all like one another, but are of the most mani- 
fold variety, Ib II 3, 3 f 

^ A distinction which Numenius also adopted, evidently under Gnostic influ- 
ences, Cf Euseb Sv XI 18 
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with Saturninus, the God of the Jews appears as the head of the 
seven planetary spirits, who, as lowest emanation of the spiritual 
realm, in their desire to rule tore away a portion of matter to form 
fiom It the world of sense, and set man as guardian over it But a 
conflict aiises, since Satan, to conquer back this pait of his kingdom, 
sends against man his demons and the lower “hylic” race of men 
In this conflict the prophets of the Demiurge prove powerless until 
the Supreme God sends the ^Eon voSs as Saviour, in order that he 
may fiee pneumatic men and likewise the Demiurge and his spirits 
from the power of Satan. This same redemption of the Jewish God 
also IS taught by Basihdes, who introduces him under the name of 
the “ great Archon ” as an efflux of the divine world-seed, as head 
of the world of sense, and represents him as made to tremble by the 
Supreme God’s message of salvation in Jesus, and as brought to 
repentance for his undue exaltation 

In a similar manner, the God of the Old Testament, with Caipo 
crates, belongs to the fallen angels, who, commissioned to form the 
world, completed it according to their own caprice, and founded sep- 
arate realms in which thej'^ got themselves reverenced by subordinate 
spirits and by men But while these particular religions are, like 
their Gods, in a state of mutual conflict, the Supreme Deity reveals 
in Jesus the one true universal religion which has Jesus as its 
object, even as he had already before made revelation in the great 
educators of humanity, a Pythagoras and a Plato 
In more decided polemic against Judaism Ceido the Syrian 
further distinguished the God of the Old Testament from that of 
the New The God announced by Moses and the prophets, as the 
purposeful World-fashioner and as the God of justice is accessible 
even to natural knowledge — the Stoic conception; the God le 
vealed through Jesus is the unknowable, the good God — the 
Philonic conception The same determinations more sharply defined 
are employed by Maicioi}' (about 150), who conceives of the Chris- 
tian life in a strongly ascetic manner, and regards it as a warfare 
against the Demiurge and for the Supreme God revealed through 
Jesus,® and Marcion’s disciple Apelles even treated the Jewish God 


^ Cf Volkmar, Philosophoiimena und Mai cion {Theol Jahrb Tfabingen, 
1854) Same author, Das Evangehum Marcion's (Leips 1852) 

2 An extremely piquant mythological modification of this thought is found 
in the sect of the Ophites, who gave to the Hebraic narrative of the fall the 
interpretation, that the serpent which taught man to eat of the tree of knowl 
edge in Paradise made a beginning of bringing the revelation of the true God 
to man who had fallen under the dominion of the Demiurge, and that aftei 
man had on this account experienced the wrath of the Demiurge, the revela- 
tion had appeared victorious in Jesus Foi this knowledge which the serpent 
desired to teach is the true salvation of man. 
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as Lucifer, who brought carnal sm into the world of sense which 
had been formed by the good “ Demiurge,” the highest angel, so that, 
at the petition of the Demiurge, the Supreme God sent the Re- 
deemer against him 

5 In contrast with this view we find the doctrine firmly held, 
not only by the Recognitions,^ ascribed to Clement of Rome (which 
arose about loO ad), but in the entire orthodox development of 
Christian doctrine, that the Supreme God and the creator of the 
world, the God of the New and the God of the Old Testaments, are 
the same. But a well-planned educative development of the divine 
levelation is assumed, and in this the histoiy of salvation, le the 
inner history of the world, is sought Proceeding in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Pauline epistles,® Justin, and especially 
Irenseus, took this standpoint The theory of revelation did not 
become complete until it found this elaboration in the philosophy 
of histoiy (cf § 18) 

Foi the anticipations of Christian revelation, that emerge on the 
one hand in Jewish piophecy, on the other in Hellenic philosophy, 
aie legaided from this point of view as pedagogic preparations for 
Clmstianity And since the redemption of sinful man constitutes, 
according to the Chiistian view, the sole significance and value of 
the woild’s history, and so of all that is real aside fiom God, the 
well -01 del cd succession of God's acts of revelation appears as the 
essential thing in the entire couise of the woild’s events 

In the main, coiiesponding to the doctrine of revelation, three 
stages of this divine, saving activity are distinguished ® As divided 
theoretically theie are, first, the universal-human revelation, given 
objectively by the puiposiveness of Nature, subjectively through 
the lational endowment of the mind , second, the special revelation 
imparted to the Hebrew people thiough the Mosaic law and the 
promises of the piophets , and third, the complete revelation through 
Jesus Divided according to time, the periods extended from Adam 
to Moses, from Moses to Chiist, fiom Christ to the end of the world * 
This tuple division was the more natural for ancient Christianity, 
the stronger its faith that the closing period of the world’s redemp- 


1 Edited by Gersdorf (Leips 1838) C£ A liilgenfeld, Die clementinischen 
Recogmtioiicn und Homilien (Jena, 1848), G Ulilhorn, Die Homilien und 
Recoqmtionen des Cl R (Gottingen, 1864) 

- Which treat tlie “ law ” as the “ schoolmaster" unto Christ (waiSayuybs eh 
XpiffTof), Gal 111 24 

® This had been done in part already by the Gnostics, by Basilides at least, 
according to Hippolytus 

* The later (heretical) development of eschatology added to these three 
periods yet a fourth, by the appearance of the “ Paraclete,” Cf , eg, Ter- 
tullian, De Vug Vel 1, p. 884 O, 
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tion, which had begun with the appearance of the Saviour, would be 
ended in a very short time The eschatological hopes are an essential 
constituent of the early Christian metaphysics , for the philosophy 
jf history which made Jesus the turning-point of the world’s history 
had, as by no means its slighest suppoit, the expectation that the 
Crucified would return again to judge the world, and to complete 
the victory of light over darkness However varied these ideas 
become with time and with the disappointment of the first hopes, 
however stiongly the tendencies of dualism and momsm assert 
themselves here also, by conceiving of the last Judgment eithei as 
a definite separation of good and evil, or as a complete overcoming 
of the latter by the former (d7ro#caTa(rTa<ris vdvTiav with Origen), and 
however much a more material and a more spiritual view of blessed- 
ness and unhappiness, of heaven and hell, interplay here also, — in 
every case the last Judgment forms the conclusion of the work of 
redemption, and so the consummation of the divine plan of salva- 
tion 

6. The points of view from which the world’s history is regarded 
by Christian thinkers are thus indeed exclusively rehgious , but the 
more general principle of a historical teleology gains recognition 
within them While Greek philosophy had reflected upon the pur- 
posiveness of Nature with a depth and an energy which religious 
thought could not surpass, the completely new thought rises here 
that the couise of events in human life also has a purposeful mean- 
ing as a whole The teleology of history becomes raised above 
that of Nature, and the former appears as the higher in worth, in 
whose service the latter is employed.^ 

Such a conception was possible only for a time that from a ripe 
result looked back upon the vivid memory of a great development 
in the world’s histoiy The universal civilisation of the Roman 
Empire found dawning in the self-consciousness of its own inner 
life the presentiment of a purpose in that working together of 
national destinies through which it had itself come into existence, 
and the idea of this mighty process was yielded especially by the 
continued traditiou of Greeh lUeiature embracing a thousand years 
The religious theory of the world, which had developed from this 
ancient civilisation, gave to that thought the form that the meaning 
of the historical movement was to be sought in the preparations of 
God for the salvation of man, and since the peoples of the ancient 
civilisation themselves felt that the time of their efficient working 
was complete, it is comprehensible that they believed they saw the 


» Cf Irenseus, Eef IV, 38, 4, p. 702 f- -Rt 
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end of history immediately before them, where the sun of their day 
was sinking 

But hand in hand with this idea of a systematically planned unity 
in human history goes the thought of a unity of the human race, 
exalted above space and time The consciousness of common civil- 
isation, bieaking through national boundaries, becomes complete in 
the belief in a common revelation and redemption of all men Inas 
much as the salvation of the whole race is made the import of the 
divine plan for the world, it appears that among the provisions of 
this plan, the most important is that fellowship (fKKXyma) to which 
all members of the race are called, by shanng in faith the same work 
of redemption The conception of the Church, shaped out fiom the 
life of the Christian community, stands in this connection with the 
religious philosophy of history, and accordingly, among its constitu- 
tive marks or notes, universality or catholicity is one of the most 
important 

7 In this way, man and his destiny becomes the centre of the 
universe This anthropocenti ic character distinguishes the Christian 
view of the world essentially from the Neo-Platonic The latter, 
indeed, assigned a high metaphysical position to the human individ- 
ual, whose psychico-spiiitual nature it even held to be capable of 
deification , it regarded the purposeful connected whole of Nature 
also from the (Stoic) point of view of its usefulness for man, — but 
never would Neo-Platonism have consented to declare man, who 
for it was a part of the phenomena in which divine efficiency 
appears, to be the end of the whole. 

Just this, however, is the case m the philosophy of the Bathers 
According to Irenoeus, man is the end and aim of creation it is to 
him as a knowing being that God would reveal himself, and for his 
sake the rest, the whole of Nodure, has been created , he it is, also, 
who by abuse of the freedom granted him, made farther revelation 
and redemption necessary, it is he, therefore, for whose sake all 
history also exists. Man as the highest unfolding of psychical life 
IS, as Gregory of Nyssa teaches, the crown of creation, its master 
and king it is creation’s destiny to be contemplated by him, and 
taken back into its original spirituality But with Origen, too, men 
are ]ust those fallen spirits, who, for punishment and improvement, 
have been clothed with the world of sense Nature exists only on 
account of their sin, and it will cease again when the historical 
process has attained its end through the return of all spirits to the 
Good 

Thus the anthropological movement, which at first forced its way 
into Greek science only as a shifting of the interest, as a change in 
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the statement of the problem, developed during the Hellenistic- 
Roman peiiod to be moie and more the real principle from ivliicli 
the woild was consideied, and at last in league with the religious 
need it took possession of metaphysics. The human race has gained 
the consciousness of the unity of its historical connection and re- 
gards the histoi'y of its salvation as the measure of all finite-things 
What arises and passes away m space and time has its true signifi- 
cance only in so far as it is taken up into the relation of man to his 
God 

Being and Becoming were the problems of ancient philosophy 
at its beginning . the conceptions with which it closes are God and 
the human race. 



PAPtT III 


THE PHILOSOPHT OF THE IUDDLE AGfES. 

niT la 5Ioyen Ace Fzz^, 1849 - 12 . 

B- Ha‘:ir^a- i>e 7<i PntlOfOprife ‘icholayixo'ie. Paris, 1850 
B 'Kz‘:z?:Z'i. Ht^'oire de la J^iloycplde ^ctirAor^i'iXie "Bzrd? 1873-80- 
A- Stoili /Ter PiiV'jZ'/ptoe dee Zitfela'tere 1^2Zzx. VAir-frj 


TThe:' tbe migration of the peoples rjroke m derastation over tr.e 
Iioman Emjdre and the latter lacked the political strength to 
defend itself against the northern barbarians scientike ciTilisation- 
also, ~as in danger of becoming completelj crushed Oftt: for the 
tnbes to rrhora the sceptre no~ passed brcnighr stili less mind and 
understanding for the Snei~ elaborated stnictnres of philosophr 
than for the light forms of Grecian art And- rrithaL ancient cir- 
libation "as in itself so disintegrated- its virai force “as so broken- 
that it seemed incaparde of taking the mde rictor= into its schooL 

Thus the conquests of the Greek spirit “ould hare been given 
over to destruction bevond hope of rescue, if in the midst of the 
breaking do“n of the old norld- a nev srdntual p^ov-er iiad nor 
gro“n =trong to “hich the =ons of the Isorth botred- and “hich. 
“ith firm hand- knerr ho t to rescue for the future the goods of 
fi'aHsation- and nre=er'e them during the centuries of subversion. 
This p/0“er Tas the Cfirv^ion CJojfcJf TThat the State could not 
do. “hat art and science could not achieve, religion accomplished 
Inacce==ible still for the fin® “orkings of j&sthetic imagination and 
abstract thought thi Germans “ere laid lioid or in their deepest 
feelings hr the preaching of the go=peL “hich “orkef. upon them 
'.Tith all the povrer of its grand simpdicitv. 

Onlj from this jioint of religious ezcitation- therefore, could the 
process of the approtination of ancient science ir' the j/eoples of 
the Europe of to-dav begin : onip at the hand of the Church could 
the nevr vrorld enter the school of the old. The natural conse- 
quence^ hotre^rer, of tm= relation *vas that at first onlj that portion 
of the intellectual content of ancient civilisation remained alive 
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which had been taken up into the doctrine of the Christian Church, 
and that the teaching authority rigidly excluded all else, and espe- 
cially that which was opposed to her By this means, to be suie, 
confusion in the youthful mind of these nations, which would not 
have been able to comprehend and elaborate much and many kinds 
of material, was wisely guarded against, but thereby whole worlds 
of the intellectual life sank to the depth from which they could 
only be drawn forth again long after, by toil and conflict 

The Church had grown to its great task of becoming the educator 
of the European nations, first of all, because from the invisible 
beginnings of a religious society it had developed with steadily 
growing power to a unified organisation, which amid the dissolution 
of political life presented itself as the only power that was firm and 
sure of itself And since this organisation was supported by the 
thought that the Church was called to become the means of bung- 
ing the salvation of redemption to all humanity, the religious edu- 
cation of the barbarians was a task prescribed by its own nature 
But the Church was all the more able to take this in hand, since in 
her inner life she had proceeded with the same certainty amid 
numerous deviating paths, and had attained the goal of a unified 
and completed system of doctrine To this was further added the 
especially favourable circumstance, that at the threshold of the new 
epoch she was presented with the sum-total of her convictions, 
worked out into the form of a thorough scientific system by a mind 
of the first order, — Augustine 

Augustine was the true teacher of the Middle Ages Not only 
do the threads of Christian and Neo-Platonic thought, the ideas of 
Oiigen and of Plotinus, unite in his philosophy, but he also concen- 
trated the entire thought of his time with creative energy about the 
need of salvation and the fulfilment of this need by the chuich 
community His doctrine is philosophy of the Christian Ohuich 
Herewith was given, in pregnant unity, the system which became 
the basis of the scientific training of the European peoples, and in 
this form the Romanic and Gei manic peoples entered upon the 
inheritance of the Greeks 

But for this reason the Middle Ages retraced in the reverse direc- 
tion the path which the Greeks had gone over in their relations to 
science In antiquity science had arisen from the pure aesthetic joy 
in knowledge itself, and had only gradually entered into the service 
of practical need, of ethical tasks, and of religious longings The 
Middle Ages begins with the conscious subordination of knowledge 
to the great ends of faith , it sees in science at the begiiming only 
the task of the intellect to make clear to itself and express m 
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abstract thought that which it possesses surely and unassailably 
111 feeling and conviction But in the midst of this woik the loy 
’U knowledge itself wakes anew, at first timorously and unceitainly, 
then with ever-inci easing force and self-certainty , it unfolds itself 
at hist scholastically, in fields which seem to he far distant from 
faith’s, unassailable spheie of ideas, and at the end breaks through 
victoriously when science begins to define her limits as against 
faith, philosophy hers as against theology, and to assume a con 
scions, independent position 

The education of the Euiopean peoples, which the history of the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages sets forth, has then foi its staiting- 
point the Church doctrine, and for its goal the development of 
the scientific spiiit The intellectual civilisation of antiquity is 
biought to modem peoples in the religious foim which it assumed 
at its close, and develops in them gradually the maturity for prop- 
eily scientific work 

Undei such conditions it is easy to undei stand that the history 
of this education awakens psychological interest and an inteiest 
connected with the history of civilisation, lather than presents new 
and independent fruits of philosophical insight In the appiopiiar 
tion of the piesented material the peculiar personality of the 
disciple may assert itself here and theie, the problems and con- 
ceptions of ancient philosophy may, theiefore, find many fine tians- 
formations when thus taken up into the spiiit of the new peoples, 
and in foiging out the new Latin terminology in the Middle Ages 
acuteness and depth often contend emulously with pedantry and 
insipidity , but in its fundamental philosophical thoughts, mediaeval 
philosophy lemains enclosed within the system of conceptions of 
the Greek and the Hellenistic-Romaii philosophy, — not only as 
regards its problems, but also as legaids their solutions. Highly 
as we must estimate the worth of its labours for the intellectual 
education of European peoples, its highest achievements remain in 
the last instance ]ust brilliant productions of scholais or disciples, 
not of masters, — productions in which only the eye of the most 
refined detailed investigation can discover the gently germinating 
beginnings of a new thought, but which show themselves to be, on 
the whole, an appiopriation of the world of thought of the depart- 
ing antiquity Mediaeval philosophy is, m its entiie spirit, solety 
the continuation of the Hellenistic-Roman, and the essential dis- 
tinction between the two is that what in the fiist centuries of oui 
era had been coming into existence amid struggles was, foi the 
IMiddle Ages, given and regarded as something in the main complete 
and definitive. 
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This period, in which the humanity of to-day was at school, 
lasted a full thousand yeais, and as if m systematically planned 
pedagogic steps its education proceeds toward science by the sitc- 
cessive addition of ancient material of culture. Out of the antith- 
eses which appear in this material grow the problems of philosophy, 
and the ancient conceptions taken up and amplified give the form 
to the scientific theories of the world prevalent in the Middle 
Ages 

An original discord exists in this tradition between Neo-Platonism 
and the Church doctrine defended by Augustine, — a discord which 
indeed was not equally strong at all points, since Augustine in very 
essential points had remained under the control of Neo-Platomsm, 
and yet a discord which amounted to an opposition with reference 
to the fundamental character of the relation of philosophy to faith 
The system of Augustine is concentrated about the conception of 
the Church , for it philosophy has as its mam task to present the 
Church doctrine as a scientific system, to establish and develop it 
in so far as it prosecutes this task mediaeval philosojiliy is the 
science of the schools. Scholasticism The INeo-Platonic tendencj', 
on the contrary, takes the direction of guiding the individual, 
through knowledge, to blessed oneness of life witli the deity in so 
far as the science of the Middle Ages sets itself this end it is Mysti- 
cism 

Scholasticism and Mysticism accordingly supplement each other 
without being reciprocally exclusive As the intuition of the Mystics 
may become a part of the Scholastic system, so the proclamation of 
the Mystics may piesuppose the system of the Scholastics as its 
background. Throughout the Middle Ages, therefoie. Mysticism is 
more in danger than Scholasticism of becoming heterodox , but it 
would be eironeous to see in this an essential mark for distinguish- 
ing between the two Scholasticism is, no doubt, in the main 
entirely oithodox , but not only do the theories of the Scholastics 
diverge widely m the tieatinent of dogmas which are still in 
the process of formulation, but many of the Scholastics, even in 
the scientific investigation of the doctrines which were given, pro- 
ceeded to completely heterodox theories, the expression of which 
brought them into more oi less severe conflicts without and within 
As regards Mysticism, the Neo-Platonic tradition often forms the 
theoretical background of the secret or open opposition offered to 
the monopolising of the religious life on the part of the Chuich;^ 

^ Cf H Reuter, Geschiclite der i eligiosen Aufklaiunq im Mittelalter, 2 yols, 
(Berlin, 1876-77) Cf also H v Bicken, GescJnchte dev mittelaUerlichen Wdtt- 
anschaiivng (Stuttgart, 1888) 
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but we meet on the other hand enthusiastic Mystics who feel them- 
selves called to take the true faith into their protection against the 
excesses of Scholastic science 

It appears thus to be inappropriate to give to the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages the geneial name of “Scholasticism” It might 
lathei prove, as the lesult of a more exact estimate, that in the 
maintenance of scientific tradition as well as in the slow adaptation 
and transformation of those philosophical doctrines which were 
effective for the after time, a part belongs to Mysticism which is 
at least as great as the part played by Scholasticism, and that on the 
othei hand a sharp separation of the two cuirents is not practicable 
in the case of a great number of the most prominent philosophic 
thinkers of the Middle Ages 

Finally, it must be added that even when we put together Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism, Ave have in nowise exhausted the character- 
istics of mediaeval philosophy While the nature of both these 
tendencies is fixed by then relation to the religious presuppositions 
of thought, — in the one case the established doctrine of the Church, 
in the other personal piety, — there runs along side by side with 
these, especially in the later centuries of the Middle Ages though 
noticeable still earlier, a secular side-cuirent which brings in an in- 
ci easing degree the rich lesults of Greek and Boman experience of 
the Avorld, to science building itself anew Here, too, at the outset 
the effort pievails to intioduce organically into the Scholastic 
system this extensive mateiial and the forms of thought which are 
dominant in it, but the moie this part of the sphere of thought 
develops into an independent significance, the more the entire lines 
of the scientific consideiation of the woild become shifted, and 
while the reflective interpretation and rationalisation of the lelig- 
lous feeling becomes insulated within itself, philosophical knowl- 
edge begins to mark off aneiv for itself the province of purely 
theoietical investigation 

From this multiplicity of variously interwoven threads of tiadi- 
tion Avith Avhich ancient science iveaves its fabiic on into the Middle 
Ages, Ave can understand the wealth of colour in which the philosophy 
of this thousand yeais spreads out before historical research In 
the frequent exchange of friendly and hostile contact, these elements 
of a tiadition changing in compass and content from century to 
centuiy play back and foith to form ever new pictuies ; a surpiising 
fineness m the tiansitions and shadings becomes develojied as these 
elements aie Avoven together, and thus there is developed also a 
Avealth of life in the Avoik of thought, Avhicli manifests itself in a 
considerable number of interesting peisonalities, in an astomshing 
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ajinouiit of litsrary production) and in a passionate agitation of scien 
tific controversies 

Such living variety in form has as yet by no means everywhere 
received full justice at the hands of literary-historical research,^ but 
the main lines of this development lie before us clearly and dis- 
tinctly enough for the history of philosophic principles, which 
neveitheless finds but a meagre field in this period for the reasons 
already adduced We must, indeed, be on oui guard against aiming to 
reduce the complex movement of this piocess to foimulas that are 
all too simple, and against overlooking the multitude of positive 
and negative relations that have come and gone in shifting foims 
between the elements of ancient tradition which found then en- 
trance in the course of centuiies by irregular intervals into mediasval 
thought 

In general, the course of science among the European peoples of 
the Middle Ages proceeded along the following lines 

The profound doctiine of Augiistine had its first efficiency, not m 
the direction of its philosophical significance, but as an authoritative 
presentation of the doctiine of the Church. Side by side with this 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism maintained itself, and scientific schooling 
was limited to unimportani; compendiums, and to fragments of the 
Aristotelian logic. Neveitheless, a logico-metaphysical problem of 
great importance developed fiom the elaboration of the logic, 
and about this problem arose a highly vigorous movement of 
thought, which, however, threatened to degeneiate into barren for- 
malism in consequence of the lack in knowledge to form the content 
of thought. In contrast with this the Augustmian psychology 
began gradually to asseit its mighty force , and at the same time the 
first effects of contact with Ai oJbmn science disclosed themselves, a 
science to which the West owed, primarily at least, a certain stimulus 
toward employment with lealities, and further a complete widening 


1 The grounds for this lie, certainly in part, in the but gradually vanishing 
prejudices which long stood in the way of a just appreciation of the Middle 
Ages , but in no less a degree they lie also in this literature itself The circum- 
stantial and yet for the most part sterile prolixity of the investigations, the 
schematic uniformity of the methods, the constant repetition and turning of 
the arguments, the lavish expenditure of acuteness upon artificial and sometimes 
absolutely silly questions, the uninteresting witticisms of the schools, — all these 
are features which perhaps belong mevitaoly to the process of learning, appro- 
priatmg, and practising, which mediseval philosophy sets forth, but they bring 
with them the consequence that in the study of this part of the history of phi- 
losophy the mass of the material, and the toil involved in its elaboration, stand 
in an unfavourable relation to the real results So it has come about that just 
those investigators who have gone deeply, with industry and perseverance, into 
mediseval philosophy have otten not refrained from a harsh expression of lU 
humour as to the object of thei” research 
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and iransfonnation of its lioiizon Tins development was< m the 
main attaclied to the acquiintance gained by such by-ways with the 
entile system of Aristotle, and the immediate consequence of this 
acquaintance was that the structure of Church dock me was pro- 
3 ccted in the grandest style and carefully wrought out m all its 
parts with the help of his fundamental metaphysical conceptions 
Meanwhile Aristotelianism had been accepted from the Arabians 
(and Jews) not only in their Latin translation, but also with their 
commentaries, and in their interpietation which was undei stiong 
Neo-Platonic influence , and while by this means the Neo-Platonic 
elements in previous tradition, even in the Augustinian form, found 
vigorous confirmation in vaiious directions, the specific elements of 
the Augustinian metaphysics were forced into sharper and more 
energetic expression, in violent leaction against the Neo-Platonic 
tendency. Thus while both sides lean upon Aristotelianism, a cleft 
in scientific thouglit is produced, which finds its expression in the 
separation of tlieology and philosophy This cleft became widened 
by a new and not less complicated movement Empirical lesearch 
in medicine and natural science had also made its way from the 
East, hand in hand with Aristotelianism , it began now to use also 
among the European peoples , it conquered the domain of psychology 
not without assistance from the Augustinian cm rent, and favoured 
the development of the Aristotelian logic in a direction which led 
far from the churclily Aristotelian metaphysics And while thus 
the interwoven threads of tradition were separating on all sides, the 
fine filaments of new beginnings were already finding their way into 
this loosening web 

With such various relations of mutual suppoit or retardation, 
and with such numerous changes of front, tlie thoughts of ancient 
philosophy move through the Middle Ages , but the most important 
and decisive turn was doubtless the recej)Uon of Aristotelianism, which 
became complete about the year 1200 This divides the whole 
field naturally into two sections which in their philosophical import 
are so related that the interests and the problems, the antitheses 
and the movements, of the first period are repeated in broader, and 
at the same time deeper, form in the second The relation of these 
two divisions, therefore, cannot be generally designated in this case 
by differences in the subject matter. 



CHAPTER 1. FIRST PERIOD. 


(Until about 1200.) 

W. Kaulicli, Geschichte der scholastichen Philosophie, I Theil Prague, 1863 

The line of thought in T\^hich mediseval philosophy essentially 
moved, and in which it continued the principles of the philosophy 
of antiquity, was prescribed for it by the doctrine of Augustine 
He had moved the principle of internality {Innetlichleeit), which 
had been preparing in the whole closing develoj)ment of ancient 
science, for the first time into the controlling central position of 
philosophic thought, and the position to which he is entitled in 
the history of philosophy is that of the beginner of a new line of 
development For the bringing together of all lines of the Patristic 
as well as the Hellenistic philosophy of Ins time, which he com- 
pletely accomplished, was possible only as these were consciously 
united in that new thought which was itself to become the geim of 
the philosophy of the futuie But only of a more distant future 
his philosophical originality passed over his contemporaries and the 
immediately following centuries without efEect. Within the circuit 
of the old civilisation the creative power of thought had become 
extinguished, and the new peoples could only gradually grow into 
scientific work 

In the cloister and couit schools which formed the seats of this 
newly beginning civilisation, pei mission for instruction in dialectic 
by the side of the arts most necessary for the training of the clergy 
had to be conquered step by step For this elementary logical 
instruction they possessed in the first centuries of the Middle Ages 
only the two least important treatises of the Aristotelian Organon, 
JDe Categoins and De Intel pretatione, in a Latin translation with 
the introduction of Porphyry, and a number of commentaries of 
the Heo-Platonic time, in particular those of Boethius For 'the 
material of knowledge (of the Quadrivium) they used the com- 
pendiunis of departing antiquity, which had been prepared by 
Marcianus Capella, Cassiodoms, and Tsidoius of Sevilla. Of the 
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great original iioilib of ancient philosopliy, only tne Platonic 
Timmus in the tianslation ol (Jlialcidius was known 

Under these cireiinistances, scientific activity in the scliools was 
mainly directed toward learning and practising the schematism of 
foimal logic, and the treatment even of the mateiial paits of knowl- 
edge, in partieulai of leligious dogma which was indeed legaided 
as something essentially complete and m its contents unassailable, 
took the dll ection ol elaborating and setting forth what was given 
and handed down by tiadition, in the forms and accoiding to the 
rules of the Aiistotelian-Stoic logic In this process the mam em- 
phasis must necessaiily fall upon formal arrangement, upon the 
formation and division of class-concepts, upon correct syllogistic 
conclusions Already in the Orient the ancient school logic had 
been put into the service of a iigidly articulated development of 
Chuich doctrine by John Damascenus, and now this took place in 
the schools of the West also 

Meanwhile this pursuit, which had its basis in the conditions of 
the tradition, had not only the didactic value of a mental exercise 
in the appropriation of material, but also the consequence that the 
beginnings of independent reflection necessarily took the direction 
of an inquiry as to the significance of logical relations, and so we 
find emerging eaily in the Western literature, investigations as to 
the relation of the conception on the one hand to the woid, and on 
the othei to the thing 

The problem thus formed became strengthened by a peculiar com- 
plication. By the side of the Chuich doctrine there persisted, half 
tolerated and half condemned, a mystical transmission of Chiis- 
tianity in Neo-Platonic form It went back to writings which had 
arisen in the fifth century, but which were ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and it gamed widei extension when these writings 
were tianslated m the ninth century by John Scotus Erigena, and 
made the basis of his own doctime In this doctrine, however, 
a mam point was that identification of the different grades of ab- 
straction with the stages of metaphysical reality, which had been 
already propounded in the older Platonism and m Neo-Platonism 
(cf § 20, 8) 

In consequence of these incitements the question as to the meta- 
physical significance oflogiccd genera became, during the next centuries, 
the centre of philosophic thouglit About this iveie grouped the 
other logical and metaphysical problems, and the answer given to 
this question decided the jiaity position of individual thmkeis 
Amid the great variety of decibions given m this contioveisy ovn 
Hinveisals, three tendencies are prominent Jteulism, which mam- 
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fcains t}ie independent existence of genera and species, is the doctrine 
of Anselm of Canterbury, of William of Champeaux, and of the 
Platonists proper, among whom Bernard of Chaitres is prominent; 
Nominalism, which sees in universals only designations or terms 
which apply commonly, is defended in this period principally by 
Roscellinus, finally a mediating theory, which has been called 
Conceptualism or Sermomsm, is attached principally to the name of 
Abelard 

These conflicts came to an issue nrmcipally in the endless dispu- 
tations at the Pans University, which for this period and on into 
the following period formed the centre of scientific life in Europe, 
and these battles, conducted with all the arts of dialectical dexterity, 
exercised upon this age a fascinating power like that which tlie 
disputes of the Sophists and Socratic circles had once exercised 
upon the Greeks Here as there the unreflective life of the populai 
consciousness was awakened to thought, and here as there wider 
circles weie seized by a feverish thirst for knowledge, and by a pas- 
sionate desire to take part in such hitherto unwonted intellectual 
games. Ear beyond the narrow circles of the clergy, who had pre- 
viously been the transmitters of scientific tradition, the impulse 
toward knowledge, thus awakened, forced its way to the suiface 

But this excessive vigour in dialectical development found at the 
same time manifold opposition In fact, it hid within itself a seri- 
ous danger This brilliant performance, in which abstract thought 
proved its power, lacked all basis of real knowledge. With its dis- 
tinctions and conclusions it was carrying on to a certain extent a 
3uggler’s game in the open air, which indeed set the formal mental 
powers into beneficial motion, but which, in spite of all its turn's and 
windings, could lead to no material knowledge Hence, from intelli- 
gent men like Gerbert, who had received information from the empir- 
ical studies of the Arabians, went out the admonition to abandon 
the formalism of the schools and turn to the careful examination 
of Nature and to the tasks of practical civilisation 

But while such a call still echoed mainly unheard, dialectic met a 
more forcible resistance in the piety of faith and in the power of the 
Church The result was inevitable that the logical working over of 
the metaphysics of the Church’s faith, and the consequences which 
were developed in the stiife about universals, — at first without any 
reference to their religious bearing, — should come into contradiction 
with the dogma of the Church , and the more this was repeated, the 
more dialectic appeared not only supeifluous foi the simply pious 
mind, but also dangerous to the inteiests of the Church In this 
spiiit it was attacked, sometimes with extreme violence, by the 
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orthodox Mynlias, among wljom the most combamve was Bcrnaid of 
Claiivaux, while the Vietoiines iuined bdck fiom the excesses of 
(haleetieal anoganee to the study of Augustine, and sought to bring 
out the iieli tieasure of iiinei expeiience which his writings con- 
tained, by tiansieiiing tlie Jundainental thoughts of his psychology 
irom the metaphysical to the empiiical splieie. 


Aurelius Augustinus (304-4}30), born at 'J'liagaHtc in Nuinidia, and educated 
for a ]uri8t tliero and also m Madauia m Carthage, passed through in Ins youtli 
almost all phases of the scientific and religious inovcincnt of his time lie 
sought at flist in Manichteistn religions lelief foi liih burning doubts, then fell 
into the Academic Scepticism winch he bad caily absoibcd from Ciccro, passed 
over from this gradually to the Nco-Platonic docti me, and was at last won by 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, foi Cliiistianity, whose philosopher he was to become 

As piiest, and later as bishop at Hippo Uegius, he was unwearied in piactical 
and liteituy .ictivlty foi the unity of the Christian Church and doctrine, Ins 
doclinial system was developed especially in the Doiiatist and Pelagian coiitro- 
vcisics Among Ins works (in Migiie’s Lollcction, 10 vols , Pans, 1886 ff [tr 
cd by Duds, 16 vols, Ediii 1871-77, also in Schaff’s lib, Nlcene and Post- 
Nicenc Patlieis, Vols 1-8, Buffalo, 1880-88]) those of chief importaiico for 
philosophy are his autobiogiaphical C'onfpHKiom, and further Conti a Academi- 
cos, Dp Jirata Vila, Dp Oidtiip, Dp Quantitate Animus, Dp tAbero Arhitno, Dc 
Trlnilntp, lioliloquia. Dp Immoi tahtalp Animas, De Civitate Dei, — Cf C Biiidc- 
maiiii, Dpv hltj A (8 Bdi- 1K44-1809) — Pi liolmngor, KirchenffeHthichtc in 
Dlofirnphipn, \I Bd in 2 'I’hl (Stuttgait, 1877-78) — A Dorner, A (Berlin, 
187 1) — W Dilthey, liinlpituny in die Ueinteawmenachaften, I (Lcips 1888), 
p|j 822 ff — ,f Storr, Dip Philoa dpahlg A (Freiburg, 1802) 

'I’lic Kfjaywyii cf* ri* Karifyoplat of Porjihyry (cd by Bussc, Berlin, 1887), in 
Its translation by Boethius, gave thecxtcinal occ,isioii foi the controversy over 
universals Boothius (470-626), aside from this, exeiiised an influence upon 
the early Middle Ages by Ins tianslations and eommenlaiies upon the two 
Aiistotelian tieatises, and upon a number of Ciceio’s writings In addition to 
ins books tlicic were still others winch ciiculated iindci the name of Augustino 
Cf I’rantl, CJcach d Log im Ahendl , II , and A Jourdain, liechcichpa aitiquca 
aur Vdge el Vonginp dea Iradurtiona latinea d'Ariatotle (P.iils, 2 cd , 184‘D 

Among the adptUiJlo en< ycloppdiaa of departing .intiquity, Marcianus Capella 
(from Caitliage, the middle of the fifth century), in his Satyncon (ed by 
hysscnliardt, helps 1800), aftci Ins whimsical introduction De Nvptiia Metctirh 
et Philologioe, treats the seven liboial arts, of winch, as is well known, in the 
iictivily of the schools giammar, rhetoric, and dialectic formed the 'rrivium, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, including poetics, the Quadrivium 
A valuable commentary on Capella w.i8 wiitten later by Rcotus lirigena (ed by 
B IIaui6<au, Pans, 1801) — 'I'lio Tnalitiitionpf Divinarum et Saseulanum Lee- 
tionum and Dp Artibua ar Diaciplima Litterni um Libpi ahum of the Senator Cas- 
slodoriis (480-670, Woikh, Pails, 1688), and the Oi iglniim aivp Etymologiaium, 
LibriXX (in Mlgiie) of Isldorus Ilispalcnsis (died 030) aic already completely 
upon theological ground John Damascenus (about 700) in Ins llyyi} yvdnrcm 
(Works, Venice, 1748) gave the classical cx.iinple foi the employment of the 
ancient school logic in the sei vice of systom<itising the Chuich doctrines 

While the storms of the national migrations wcic blustering upon the conti- 
nent, scientific study had fled to the Biitish Isles, in particular to Ireland, and 
lat(>i flouiislicd to a ccitain extent in the school at York under the Venerable 
Bede k'rom licic learned education was won back to the continent through 
Alcuin, upon the inducement of Chailcs the Great, beside the episcopal and the 
cloister schools arose the palatmal school, whoso scat was fixed by Charles the 
Bald .it Paris 'I’lie most iinpoi Unit cloistci schools were those of Fulda and 
Toms At tlic formei woikcd Ihibanus (Illiaban) Mauius (of Main/, 770-860, 
De Unloerao, Librl XXII), and Hue (Ilciricus) of Auxerre, from it went out, 
at Uic end of the ninth century, Bemigius of Auxerre and the probable author 
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of the commentary Super FoipTiynum (printed m Cousin’s Oumages Inedits 
d’Abelmd, Pans, 1836) In Tours Alcum was followed by the Abbot Prede- 
gisus, whose letter, De Mhilo et Tenehns, is preserved (in Migne, Vol 106) 
Later the cloister at St Gall (Notker Labeo, died 1022) formed a principal seat 
of scientific tradition 

Cf also for the literary relations, the Histoire Lilteraire de la Fi anee 

The writings ascribed to the Areopagite (cf Acts of the Apostles, 17 34), 
among which those of chief impoitance are irepl pvffTiKTji 0eo\oylas and trepl rfil 
lepapxla^ oipavlov (m Migne , German by Engelhaidt, Sulzbach, 1823), show the 
same mixture of Christian and Neo-Platomc philosophy which appeared fie- 
quently in the Orient (the lesult of Origen’s mfiuence) and m an especially 
characteristic form in the Bishop Synesms (about 400 , cf R Volkmann, 8 von 
Gyrene, Berlin, 1869) The above-named writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
which piobably arose in the fifth century, aie first mentioned, 532, and their 
genuineness is there contested, nevertheless, this was defended by Maximus 
Confessor (680-662 , De Yams Difflcihonbtts Loots Patrum Dionysii et Chegoni, 
ed Oehler, Halle, 1857) 

In connection with this Mysticism develops the fiist important scientific 
personality of the Middle Ages, John Scotus Engena (sometimes Jerugena, 
from Ireland, about 810-880), of whose life it is certainly known that he was 
called by Charles the Bald to the court school at Pans, and was for a time 
active there He translated the writings of the Areopagite, wrote against 
Gottschalk the treatise Be Pi oedestinatione, and put his own theories into his 
mam work, De Divisione Aaiwim (German by Noack, Leips 1870-76) The 
works form Vol 122 in Migne’ s collection Ct J Huber, J" 8 E (Munich, 1861) 

Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) came from Aosta, was active for a long 
time 111 the Norman cloister at Bee, and was called to become Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1003 Of his woiks (Migne, Vol 165) the most important for 
philosophy besides the treatise Gut Deus Homo? are the Monologmm and the 
Proslogium The two latter are edited by C Haas ('Fubingen, 1863), together 
with the refutation of a monk, Gaunilo (in the cloistei Maimoutier near Tours), 
Libei pro Insipiente, and the reply of Anselm Cf Ch EGmiisat, A de 0 , 
tableau de la vie monastique et de la lutte du pouvoii spintuel avec le pouvoii 
tempoi el au II™® siecle (2d ed , Pans, 1868) 

William of Champeaux (died 1121 as Bishop of Chfilons-sur-Mame) was a 
teacher who was much heard at the cathedral school in Pans, and established 
studies there in the Augustinian cloister at St Victor IVe are chiefiy informed 
as to his philosophical views by his opponent Abelaid , his logical treatise is lost 
Cf E Michaud, G de Gh et les ecoles de Pai is au siecle (Pans, 1868) 

The Flatomsm of the earlier Middle Ages attached itself essentially to the 
Timceus, and under the mfiuence of the Neo-Platonic interpretation gave to the 
doctiine of Ideas a form which did not completely correspond to the original 
sense The most important figure in this line is Bernard of Chartres (m the 
first half of the twelfth century) His work De Mundi Univei sitate sive Mega- 
cosmus et Mtciocosmus has been edited by C S Barach (Innsbiuck, 1876) 
William of Conches {^Magna de Naturis Philosophia , Draqmaticon Phtloso- 
phice) and Walter of Montagne aie regarded as his disciples Ad41ard of 
Bath also wrote in the same spiiit (jf?e Eodem et Divei so / Questiones Natui ales') 

Roscellmus of Armorica in Biittany came forward as teacher at various 
places, especially at Locmenach wheie Abelard was his hearer, and was 
obliged to letiact his opinions at the Council at Soissons Of his own writings 
onlyaletterto Abelard IS extant (printed in the A5/i and? dei bair Aiad , 1861 ) , 
the sources for his doctrine aie Anselm, Abelard, John of Salisbury 

Abelard (Abeillard), the most impiessive and energetic personality among 
the thinkeis of this period, was bom 1079 at Pallet, in the county of Nantes, 
and was a pupil of William of Champeaux and of Roscellmus His own activity 
as a teacher was developed at Melon and Coibeil, and most succesjfully in 
Pans at the cathedral school, and at the logical school St Genevieve The 
misfortune mto which Ins well-known relationship to Heloise plunged him, and 
the conflicts mto which his teaching bi ought him with the Church authority, 
chiefly q.t th^ instigation of his unwearied prosecutor, Bernard of Clairvaux 
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(Synods at Soissons 1121, and Sens 1141), did not allow tbe restless man to 
attain complete clearness in his mind, and impelled him to seek resting-places 
in various cloisters he died 1142 in St Marcel, near Chalons-sur-Saone Cf his 
Histona Calamitatum Meantm, and his correspondence with Heloise (M Car- 
riere, A u M ,26. ed, Gies&en, 1863) His works have been edited by V Coasin 
in two volumes (Pans, 1849-59) Among these the most important are liisi 
Dialectic, Introductio in Theologium, Theologia Christiana, Dialogus intei 
Philosophum, Ghristianum et Judaiim, the treatise Sic et Non, and the ethical 
treatise Scito Te Ipsum Cf Ch d B6musat, Abelai d (2 vols , Pans, 1845) 

A number of anonymous treatises (published by V Cousin) occupy a position 
allied to that of Abelard Of this description are a commentary on De Interpi e- 
tatione, De Intellectibus, and De Genenbus et Speciebus (the latter is possibly 
from Joscellinus, a Bishop of Soissons who died 1151) Related to Abelard is 
also the philosophico-theological position of Gilbert de la Porr6e (Gilbertus 
Porretanus, died 1164 as Bishop of Poitiers), who taught in Chartres and Pans, 
and was drawn into the prosecution of Abelaid by Bernard of Clairvaux 
Besides a commentary on the De Ti initate and De Duabus Naturis in Christo 
of Pseudo-Boethius, he wrote the De sex Pnncipiis, which was much com- 
mented upon later 

The consequences of the “dialectic” that were objectionable for the Church 
showed themselves at an eaily date especially with Berengar of Tours (999- 
1088), whose doctrine of the Sacrament was combated by Lanfranc (1005- 
1089, Anselm’s predecessor at Bee and Canterbury) The latter is probably 
the author of the treatise formerly ascribed to Anselm and printed among his 
works, Elucidarium sive Dialogus Summam Jotius Theologice Complectens 
111 this compendium the effort first appears to give the whole compass of what 
had been established by the Church, in the form of a logically arranged text- 
book, putting aside dialectical innovations Prom this proceeded later the 
works of the Sumnusts [so called from their writings which took the form of 
a “Sum” of theology], among whom the most important is Peter Lombard 
(died 1164 as Bishop of Pans) His XtftnJF Sentential umioTm Vol 192 in 
Migne Among the earlier we may perhaps mention Robert Pulleyn (Robertus 
Pulliis, died 1160) , among the later, Peter of Poitiers (died 1206) and Alanus 
Ryssel (“a6 insulis" , died 1203) Cf on him Baumgartner (Mlinstei, 1890) 

Gerbert (died 1003 as Pope Sylvester II ) has the meiit of having pointed 
out energetically the necessity of the study of mathematics and natural science 
lie became acquainted with the woik of the Arabians while in Spam and Italy, 
and acquired an amount of knowledge that made him an object of amazement 
and suspicion to his contemporaries Cf K Werner, G von Aunllac die 
Kiiche und Wissenschafi seiner Zeit (2d ed , Vienna, 1881) Like him his 
disciple, Pulbert (died 1029 as Bishop of Chartres), called men back from 
dialectic to simple piety, and in the same spirit Hildebert of Lavardin was 
active (1057-1133, Bishop of Tours) 

The same thing was done upon a large scale by the orthodox Mysticism of 
the twelfth century As its most zealous supporter we are met by Bernard of 
Clairvauz (1091-1163) Among his writings those promment are De Contemptu 
Mundi, and De Giadibus Humilitatis (ed by Mabillon, last ed , Pans, 1819 f ) 
Cf Neander, Der heilige B und seine Zcit (3d ed , l865) , Moiison, Life and 
Times of St B (Lond 1808), [R S Storrs, R of C (NY 1892)] 

Mysticism became scientifically fruitful among the Victonnes, the conduc- 
tors of the cloister school of St Victor, in Pans The most important was Hugo 
of St Victor (born 1096 as Count of Blankenburg m the Harz, died 1141) 
Among his works (in Migne, Vols 175-177) the most important is De Saci a- 
mentis Fidei Christiana:, for the psychology of Mysticism the most important 
works aie the Soliloquium de An ha Animoe, De Aica Noe and De Vanitate 
Mundi, and besides these the encyclopedic work Eruditio Didascalica — Cf A 
Liebner, // v St V und die theologischen Bichtungen seiner Zeit (Leigs 1836) 

His pupil, Bichard of St Victor (a Soot, died 1173), wrote De Statu, De 
Eniditione Bominis Intenoris, De Pieparatione Animi ad Contemplationem, 
find De Giatia Contemplatioms His works form Vol 194 in Migne Cf 
W A Kaulich, Die Lehien des 11 und B von St V (in the Abhandl der 
Bohm Ges der IPiss , 1863 f ) His successor, Walter of St Victoi distin- 
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gaished himself in a less scientific polemic against the heretical dialectic (jn 
Quattuoi Labynnthos Fi ancuB) 

At the close of this period appear the heginnmgs of a Humanist reaction 
against the one-sidedness of the work of the schools, in John of Sahsbury 
(Johannes Sareshenensis, died 1180 as Bishop of Chartres), whose writings Poh- 
craticiis and Metalogicus (Migne, Vol 199) form a valuable source foi the 
scientific life of the time Cf C Schaarschmidt, J S nach Lehen %ind Studien 
Schriften und Phtlosophie (Leips 1862) 

§ 22. The Metaphysics of Inner Experience 

The philosophy of the great Church teacher Augustine is not 
presented in any of his works as a complete system, rather, it 
develops incidentally in all his literary activity in connection with 
the treatment of vaiious subjects, for the most part theological 
But fiom this work as a whole we receive the peculiar impression 
that these rich masses of thought are m motion in two different 
directions, and are held together only by the powerful personality 
of the man As theologian Augustine throughout all his investi- 
gations keeps the conception of the Church in mind, as criterion , as 
philosopher he makes all his ideas centre about the pi inciple of the 
absolute and immediate cei'tainty {Selbstgewissheit) of consciousness 
By then double relation to these two fixed postulates, all q^uestions 
come into active flux Augustme’s world of thought is like an 
elliptic system which is constructed by motion about two centres, 
and this, its inner duality, is frequently that of contradiction ^ 

It becomes the task of the history of philosophy to separate from 
this complicated system those ideas by which Augustine far tran- 
scended his time and likewise the immediately following centuries, 
'md became one of the founders of modern thought All these ideas, 
however, have their ultimate ground and inner union in the prin- 
ciple of the immediate ceitainty of inner experience {selbstgewissen 
Inneilichkeit), which Augustine first expressed ivith complete clear- 
ness, and formulated and used as the starting-point of philosophy 
Under the influence of the ethical and religious interest, metaphys- 
ical interest had become giadually and almost imperceptibly shifted 
from the sphere of the outer to that of the inner life Psychical 
conceptions had taken the place of physical, as the fundamental 
factors in the conception of the world It was reserved for Augus- 
tine to bring into full and conscious use, this, which had already 
become an accomplished fact in Ongen and Plotinus ^ 


^ It IS unmistakable that Augustine himself in the course of his development 
transferred the emphasis of his personality more and more from the philosophi- 
cal to the Church centre This comes forwaid with especial distinctness in his 
backward look over his own literary activity, the JRetractationes 

® Aug De Ver Bel 89, 72 Boh foi as « e ; in te ipsum i edi ix interiobb 
so MINE habitat veiitas 
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This tendency toward mmic? ecqyeuence even constitutes Ins pecu- 
liar liteiaiy quality Augustine is a viituoso in self-obseivation 
and seli-aiialysis , lie has a inastciy in the poitiayal of psychical 
states, which is as admiiablc as is his ability to analyse these in 
icflection and lay bare the deepest elements of feeling and impulse 
Just ioi this reason it is fiom this souice almost exclusively that 
he diaws the views with which his metaphysics seeks to compie- 
hend the uiiiveise. So tlicie begins, as over against the Gieek 
philosophy, a new couise of development, which indeed, duiing 
the Middle Ages, made but little piogiess beyond what was achieved 
by Augustine in his fiist cast, and the full development of which is 
not to be lound until the modern peiiod 

1 This makes its appearance cleaily already m Augustine’s 
doctiine of the startinq-point of philosophical knowledge In cor- 
lespoiidence with the course of his peisonal development he seeks 
the way to ceitainty thiough doubt, and in this process, sceptical 
theories themselves must break the path At hrst, to be sure, with 
the indomitable thirst of his ardent nature for happiness, he 
strikes down doubt by the Sociatic postulate that the possession of 
truth (without the presupposition of which there is also no pioba- 
bility) IS requisite ioi happiness, and therefore is to be regarded as 
attainable but with greatei emphasis he shows that even the 
sceptic who denies tlie cxteiiial leality of the content of perception, 
01 at least leaves it undecided, can yet not involve in doubt the 
internal existence ol the sensation as such But instead of con- 
tenting himself with the relativistic or positivistic inteipietations 
of this fact, Augustine presses for waul 3 ust from this basis to victo- 
nous certainty He points out that together with the sensation 
there is given not only its content, which is liable to doubt in one 
direction or another, but also the reality of the perceiving subject, 
and this certainty which consciousness has in itself follows first of 
all fioiii the veiy act of doubt In that I doubt, or since I doubt, 
he says, I know that I, the doubter, am and thus, just this doubt 
contains within itsell the valuable tiutli ol the lealtft/ of the con 
scwtis being Even if I should eir in all else, I cannot eir in this , 
for in Older to eii I must exist ^ 

This fundamental ceitainty extends equally to all states of con- 


* August mo attnbutecl fuudamcnUl impoit.iuco to tins lino of aiiruinont, 
winch ho fipquputlv woikcd out (Dp Tieatn Vita, 7, fioUl II 1 ff , T>p Ver 
liel 72 f , Dc Tint X 11, etc) That it, howcvpi, was not ( unplptply 
unknown to GiccU litoiature also is piovcd by the passage (111 (1 f ) of the 
poinpilation cuiiont undei the name of “Metaphysics of Ileienni is ’ The 
somco of tins passage has not as yet been discovered, but is probablj late Stoic. 
Cf on tliisE licit/ in Sits-JIci dcr Beit At il ir, 1889, pp 1167 ff 
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sciousness (cogitare), and Augustine sought to show that all the 
various kinds of these states are already included in the act of 
doubt He who doubts knows not only that he lives, but also that 
he remembers, that he knows, and that he wills for the grounds 
of his doubt rest upon his former ideas , in estimating the momenta 
of the doubt are developed thought, knowledge, and judgment , and 
the motive of his doubt is only this, that he is striving after truth. 
Without particularly reflecting upon this, or drawing farther con- 
clusions from it, Augustine proves in this example his deep insight 
into the psychical life, since he does not regard the different kinds 
of psychical activity as separate spheres, but as the aspects of one 
and the same act, inseparably united with one another. The soul 
IS for him — and by this he rises far above Aristotle, and also above 
the Heo-Platonists — the hving whole of personality, whose life is 
a unity, and which, by its self-consciousness, is ceitain of its own 
reality as the surest truth 

2 But from this first certainty Augustine’s doctrine at once 
leads farther, and it is not only his religious conviction, but also 
a deep epistemological reflection, that makes him regard the idea 
of God as immediately involved in the certainty which the indi- 
vidual consciousness has of itself Here, too, the fundamental 
fact of doubt is of authoritative importance , in this case, also, it 
already contains implicitly the full truth. How should we come 
to question and doubt the perceptions of the external world which 
force themselves upon us with such elementary power, asks Augus- 
tine, if we did not possess, besides these, and from other sources, 
criteria and standaids of truths by which to measure and examine 
these perceptions ^ He who doubts must know the truth, for only 
for its sake does he doubt ^ In reality, continues the philosopher, 
man possesses, besides sensation (sensus), the higher capacity of 
reason (intellectus, latio), le of the immediate perception of incor- 
poreal truths,^ under the latter Augustine understands, not only 
the logical laws, but also the norms of the good and the beautiful ; 
in general, all those truths not to be attained by sensation, which 
are requisite to elaborate and judge what is given, — the principles 
of judgmg® 


1 De Ver Bel 39, 72 f 

2 Aspectus animi, quo per se ipsum non per corpus verum mtuetur Be Tun 
Xn 2, 2 Cf Contra Acad III 13, 29 

8 The apprehension of these intelligible truths by human consciousness was 
at the flist designated by Augustine quite Platonically dviiivrjffis It was ortho- 
dox scruples against the assumption of the pre-existence of the soul that led 
him to regard the leason as the intuitive faculty for tli** incorporeal woild Cf. 
also J Stortz, Bie Philosophie des hi Augustinus (Ereiburg i D. 1882). 
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Such norms of reason assert themselves as standards of judg- 
ment in doubt as in all activities of consciousness, but they 
transcend, as something higher, the individual consciousness into 
which they enter in the course of time they are the same for all 
who think lationally, and experience no alteration in this their 
worth Thus the individual consciousness sees itself attached in its 
own function to something VAiiveraally valid and fai reaching ^ 

But it belongs to the essence of truth that it is or exists Augus- 
tine also pioceeds from this fundamental conception of the ancient, 
as of every naive theory of knowledge But the Being or existence 
of those universal truths, since they are absolutely incorporeal in 
their nature, can be thought only as that of the Ideas in God — 
after the Neo-Platonic mode, they are the changeless Forms and 
norms of all reality (piincipcdes formce vel lationes reium ^ahiles 
atque incommutdbiles, quce in divino intellectu continentur), and the 
determinations of the content of the divine mind In him they 
aie all contained in highest union , he is the absolute unity, the all- 
embracing truth , he is the highest Being, the highest Good, perfect 
Beauty (unum, veium, bonum) All rational knowledge is ulti- 
mately knowledge of God Complete knowledge of God, indeed, 
even according to Augustine’s admission, is denied to human insight 
in the earthly life Perhaps only the negative element in our idea 
of him is completely certain, and, in particular, we have no ade 
quate idea of the way in which the different elements of divine 
truth which the reason beholds are united in him to form the 
highest real unity For his incorporeal and changeless essence 
{essentia) far transcends all forms of relation and association that 
belong to human thought , even the category of substance applies 
to him as little as do the rest ® 

3 Dnectly consistent as these thoughts are with Heo-Platonism,® 
their Christian character is yet preserved in Augustine’s presenta- 
tion by the fact that the religious idea of the deity as absolute 
personality is inseparably fused with the philosophical conception 
of the deity as the sum and essence of all truth But just for this 
leason the whole Augustiman metaphysics is built up upon the 

1 De Lib Aih II 7 ff 

^ The essential thing in this is the insight, that the categories acquired in 
knowing Nature are inadequate for the peculiar nature of spiritual synthesis 
(according to which the divine essence should he thought) The new categories 
of internality are, however, with Augustine only m the piocess of coming into 
existence , oif the following 

® In fact, Augustine seeks throughout to identify the wOs of Plotinus with the 
X670S of Origen , but by dropping from the Neo-Platonic doctrine the emanistic 
derivation of the yoOs and its acquirement of independent existence, he abrogates 
the physical schema of the world potencies in favour of the psychical. 
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self-knowledge of the finite personality , that is, upon the fact of 
innp.r experience For so far as a comprehension of the divme 
essence is at all possible for man, it can be gained only after the 
analogy of human self-knowledge This, however, shows the fol- 
lowing fundamental composition of the inner life, the peimanent 
existence of spiritual Being is given m the sum-total of its content 
of consciousness, or reproducible ideas; its movement and living 
activity consists in the processes of uniting and separating these 
elements in judgments , and the impelling force in this motion is 
the will, directed toward the attainment of highest blessedness. 
Thus the three aspects of psychical reality are idea ( Vorstellung), 
judgment, and will * memona, intellectus, voluntas^ and Augustine is 
expressly on his guard against conceiving of these modes of func- 
tioning which are peculiar to personality, as the properties of 
bodies are conceived Just as little do they mean different strata 
or spheres of its existence ; they form iii their indissoluble unity 
the substance of the soul itself. In accordance with these relations 
thus recognised in man’s mental life, Augustine then not only seeks 
to gain an analogical idea of the mystery of the Trmity, but recog- 
nises, also, in the esse, nosse, and velle the fundamental determina- 
tions of all leality. Being, knowing, and willing comprise all 
reality, and in omnipotence, omniscience, and perfect goodness, the 
deity encompasses the universe. 

The outspoken opinion of the inadequacy of the physical (Aristotelian) 
categoiies reminds us only seemingly of Neo-Platonism, whose intelligible cate- 
gories (cf p 245), as well as its entire metaphysical schema, are throughout 
physical It is Augustine who is first in earnest m the attempt to raise the 
peculiar forms of relation characteristic of the inner nature, to metaphysical 
principles Aside from this, his cosmology runs on in the track laid by Neo- 
Platonism without peculiaiities worthy of mention The doctrine of the two 
worlds, with its anthropological correlates, forms here the presupposition 
The world of sense is known through perceptions, the intelligible world through 
the reason, and these two given constituents of knowledge are brought into 
relation with each other by intellectual thought (ratiocinatio) For apprehend- 
ing Nature, the teleology conditioned by the doctrine of Ideas presents itself 
The corporeal world also is created out of nothing by divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness, and bears m its beauty and perfection the sign of its origin Evil 
(including moral evil, yet cf. below) is here, too, nothing properly real , it is 
not a thing, but an act , it has no causa effiaens, but only a causa dejiciens , 
its origin is to be sought not m the positive Being (God), but in the lack of 
Being of finite natures , for these latter, as having been created, possess only 
a weakened and therefore a defective reality Augustine’s thcJdicy stands thus 
essentially upon the ground of that of Origen and Plotinus 

4. A farther and essential consequence of placing philosophy 
upon a consciously anthropological basis is, in Augustine’s case, th« 
central position which he assigned in his theory of the universe to 


^ The same triple division of the psychical activities is found among the 
Stoics. Cf n, 187. 
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the will The leading motive in this is doubtless the man’s own 
experience; himself a natuie aident and strong in will, as he exam- 
ined and scrutinised his own personality he came upon the will as 
its inmost core On this account the will is foi him the essential 
element in all omnes nihil cdmd quam volunlaies sunt 

In his psychology and theory oi knowledge this is shown especially 
in the fact that he seeks to set forth on all sides the controlling 
position of the will in the entire process of ideation and knowledge ’ 
While with refeienee to sense perception the Neo-Platonists had 
distinguished between the state of corporeal stimulation and the 
becoming conscious of the same, Augustine demonstrates by an 
exact analysis of the act of seeing, that this becoming conscious is 
essentially an act of will (intentio animi) And as physical atten- 
tion IS accordingly a mattei of the will, so too the aetivity of the 
inner sense (sensus intenor) shows a quite analogous dependence 
upon the will Whether we bung our own states and actions as 
such to our consciousness or not, depends as tiuly upon voluntary 
reflection as does the intentional consideration of something which 
belongs to our memoiy, and as does the activity of the combining 
fantasy when diiected towaid a definite goal Finally, the thinking 
of the intellect (latioanclio), with its judging and reasoning, is 
formed completely under tlie diiection of the purposes of the will , 
for the will must determine the direction and the end accoiding to 
which the data of outer oi inner experience are to be brought under 
the general tiuths of rational insight 

In the case of these cognitions of rational insight the relation 
assumes a somewhat more involved form, foi in its relation to this 
highei divine truth the activity of the human mind cannot be given 
the same play as in the case of its intellectual relation to the outer 
woild and to its own inner woild This is true even on philosophi- 
cal grounds, foi accoiding to the fundamental metaphysical scheme 
the active part in the eausal connection must belong to the moie 
univeisal as the higher and moie efficient Being (/S'em) The rela- 
tion of the human mind to this truth, which is metaphysically its 
superior, can in the main be only a passive one The knowledge of 
the intelligible world is for Augustine also, essentially — illumination, 
revelation Here, where the mind stands in the piesence of its crea- 
tor, it laeks not only the creative, but even the receptive initiative 
Augustine is far from regarding the intuitive knowledge of the 
intelligible truths as possibly an independent production of the 

^ Cf principally the eleventh hook of the treatise Be Tt imtate, and besides, 
especially W Kahl, Bie Lehre vom Primal des Willens bet Augustinus, Duns 
Bcotus und Descartes (Strassburg, 1886), 
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mind out ot its own nature , indeed, he cannot even ascribe to it the 
same spontaneity of attention or of directing its consciousness 
{intentio) that he ascribes to the empirical cognitions of outei and 
inner perception . he must, on the contrary, regard the illumination 
of the individual consciousness by the divine truth as essentially an 
act of grace (cf below), in the case of which the individual con- 
sciousness occupies an expectant and purely receptive attitude 
These metaphysical considerations, which might also have been 
possible upon the basis of Neo-Platonism, experience in Augustine’s 
case a powerful reinforcement by the emphasis which he laid in his 
theology upon the divine grace Knowledge of the truths of reason 
IS an element in blessedness, and blessedness man owes not to his 
own will, but to that of God 

Neveitheless Augustine here, too, sought to save a certain co- 
operation for the will of the individual, at least at first He not 
only emphasises that God bestows the revelation of his truths upon 
him only, who through good endeavour and good morals, ^ e through 
the qualities of his will, shows himself a worthy subject for tins 
revelation , he teaches also that the appropriation of divine truth is 
efEected not so much by insight, as through faith or belief Paith 
or belief, however, as ideation plus assent, though without the act 
of conception, presupposes indeed the idea of its object, but contams 
in the factor of assent, which is determined by no intellectual com- 
pulsion, an original volitional act of the affirming judgment. The 
importance of this fact extends so far, in Augustine’s opinion, that 
hot only in divine and eternal things, but also in the human and 
earthly and temporal things, this conviction produced immediately 
by the will yields the oiigmal elements of thought The insight 
which conceives and comprehends grows out of these elements by 
means of the combining reflective procedure of the understanding 
Thus even in the most important things, i e in questions of salva- 
tion, faith in the divine revelation and in its appearance in the tradi- 
tion of the Church — faith dictated by the good will — must precede 
the knowledge which appropiiates and comprehends it intellectually. 
Full rational insight is indeed first in dignity, but faith m revelation 
is the first in time. 

5 In all these considerations of Augustine, the central point 
IS the conception of the fi eedom of the will, as a decision, choice, or 
assent of the will, independent of the functions of the understand- 
ing, not conditioned by motives of cognition, but rather determining 
these motives without grounds in consciousness for its acts, and 
Augustine faithfully exerted himself to maintain this conception 
against various objections. In addition to the consciousness of 
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ethical and religious responsibility, it is principally the cause of 
the divine ]ustice that he here aims to defend and, on the other 
hand, most of his difficulties arise from the attempt to unite un- 
caused action v/hose opposite is alike possible and objectively think- 
able, vitli the divine prescience He helps himself here by appealing 
to the distinction between eternity (timelessness) and time In an 
extremely acute investigation ^ he maintains that time has real sig- 
mficance only for the functions of inner experience as they measure 
and compare its significance for outer experience also arises only 
in consequence of this The so-called foreknowledge of the deity, 
which IS in itself timeless, has as little causally determining power 
for future events as memory has for those of the past In these 
connections, Aristotle is justly regaided as one of the most zealous 
and forcible defenders of the freedom of the will 

But in opposition to this view, championed essentially with the 
weapons of former philosophy, there now appears in Augustme’s 
system anothei line of thought, increasing in force from work to 
work, which has its germ in the conception of the Church and in 
the doctrine of its redeeming power Here the principle of histor- 
ical universality encounters victoriously the principle of the abso- 
lute certainty of the individual mmd. The idea of the Chnstian 
Chuich, of which Augustine was the most powerful chaminon, is 
rooted in the thought that the whole human race is in need of re- 
demption This latter idea, however, excludes the completely unde- 
termined freedom of the will in the individual man , for it reqmres 
the postulate that every individual is necessarily sinful, and therefore 
in need of redemption Undei the overpowering pressure of this 
thought, Augustine set another theory by the side of his theory of 
freedom of the will which was so widely earned out in his philo- 
sophical writings , and this second theory runs counter to the first 
thioughout 

Augustine desires to solve the question as to the origm of evil, 
winch IS so important for him personally, and to solve it — in 
opposition to Manichasism — by the conception of the freedom of 
the will, in order to maintain in this, human responsibility and 
divine justice , but in his theological system it seems to him to be 
sufficient to restrict this freedom of will to Adam, the first man 
The idea of the substantial oneness of the human race — an idea 
which was a co-operating element in the faith m the redemption of 
all by the one Saviour — permitted likewise the doctrine that in 


’ In the eleventh hook of the Confessions Cf C Fortlage, A Be Tempore 
Doetrina (Heidelberg, 1836) 
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the one man Adam all humanity had sinned By the abuse of this 
freedom of the will on the part of the first man, the whole human 
nature has been so corrupted that it cannot do otherwise than sin 
{non posse non peccare) This loss of freedom applies without ex- 
ception, to the whole race arising from Adam Every man brings 
with him into the world this corrupted nature which is no longei 
capable of good in its own strength or freedom, and this inherited 
sin IS the punishment for original sin. Just from this it follows 
that all men, without exception, are in need of redemption and oi 
the Church’s means of grace. One as little as another deserves to 
receive this grace* therefore, thinks Augustine, no injustice can 
be seen in the fact that God bestows this grace, to which no one 
has any claim, not upon all, but only upon some ; and it is never 
known upon whom. But, on the other hand, the divine justice 
demands that, at least in the case of some men, the punishment for 
Adam’s fall should be permanently maintained, that these men, 
therefore, should remain excluded from the working of grace and 
from redemption. Since, finally, in consequence of their corrupted 
nature, all are alike sinful and incapable of any imj)rovement of 
themselves, it follows that the choice of the favoured ones takes 
place not according to their worthiness (for there are none worthy 
before the working of grace), but according to an unsearchable 
decree of God. Upon him whom he will redeem he bestows his 
revelation with its irresistible power . he whom he does not choose, 
— he can in nowise be redeemed. Man m his own strength cannot 
make even a beginning toward the good all good comes from God 
and only from him 

In the doctrine of predestination, accordingly (and this is its philo- 
sophical element), the absolute causality of God suppresses the free 
will of the individual. The latter is refused both metaphysical 
independence and also all spontaneity of action ; the individual is 
determined either by his nature to sin or by grace to the good So 
in Augustine’s system two powerful streams of thought come into 
violent opposition It will always remain an astonishing fact that 
the same man who founded his philosophy upon the absolute and 
independent certainty of the individual conscious mmd, who threw 
the plummet of the most acute examination into the depths of inner 
experience and discovered in the will the vital ground of spiritual 
personality, found himself forced by the interests of a theological 
controversy to a theory of the doctrine of salvation which regards 
the acts of the individual will as unalterably determined conse- 
quences, either of a general corruption or of the divine grace 
Individualism and universalism in the conception of psychical reality 
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stand here in bald opposition, and their clashing contradiction is 
scaicely concealed by the ambiguity of the word “tieedom,” which, 
in the one line, is defended according to its psychological meaning, 
in the other, according to its ethico-religious meaning The oppo- 
sition, however, of the two motives of thought which here lie side by 
side so iiieconcilable, had influence in the succeeding development 
of philosophy until long past the Middle Ages 

6 In the light of the doctiine of piedestination the grand picture 
of the histoiical development of humanity, which Augustine drew 
in the manner and spiiit of the old patristic philosophy, takes on 
dark colours and peculiarly stiff, inflexible forms For if not only 
the couise of the histoiy of salvation taken as a whole, but also, 
as in Augustine’s system, the position which every individual is to 
occupy within it, has been previously fixed by divine decree, one 
cannot rid one’s self of the gloomy impression that all man’s voli- 
tional life in history, with all its thirst for salvation, sinks to a 
play of shadows and puppets, whose result is infallibly fixed from 
the beginning 

The spiiitual world throughout the whole course of history falls 
apart, for Augustine, into two spheres, — the realm of God and the 
realm of the devil To the former belong the angels that have not 
fallen, and the men whom God has chosen for his grace , the other 
embraces, together with the evil demons, all those men who are not 
predestined to redemption, but are left by God in the state of sin and 
guilt the one is the kingdom of heaven, the other that of the world 
The two occupy in the course of history a relation like that of two 
diffeient laces which are mingled only in outer action, while in 
teiiially they aie strictly separate The community of the elect has 
no home on earth , it lives in the higher unity of divine grace The 
community of the condemned, however, is divided within itself by 
discoid, it fights in earthly kingdoms for the illusory worth of 
power and rule Christian thought at this stage of development 
is so little able to master the reality presented by the world, that 
Augustine sees in the histoiical states only the provinces of a com- 
munity of sinners in hostility to God, condemned to quarrel with 
one anothei For him, in fact, the kingdom of God is still not of 
this world , and the Church is for him the saving institution of the 
divine kingdom, which enters the temporal life 

The couise of the woild’s history under these iiresuppositions 
IS so conceived that we find a division entering between the two 
realms, which becomes sharper and shaipei in the couise of histoiy, 
and ultimately results in the complete and definitive separation of 
the same In six periods, which correspond to the creative days of 
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ijli6 3Ios3<ic cosmogony Siiid. Eire ftitRclied. to ds^tes of Isrsiclitic lug. 
tory, Augustine, constructs Ins history of the woild In this process 
he combines a depieciatory estimate of the Roman woild with slight 
understanding of the essential nature of the Giecian The decisive 
point in this development is for him, also, the appearance of the 
Saviour, by which not only the redemption of those chosen by grace 
IS brought to completion, but also their separation from the children 
of the world With this begins the last world-period, whose end will 
be the Judgment then after the stress of conflict shall entei the Sab- 
bath, the peace of the Lord — but peace only for the elect, for those 
not predestined to salvation will then be completely separated fiom 
the saints, and entirely given over to the pain of their unhappiness 
However spiritually sublime (though never without attendant 
physical imagery) the conception of happiness and pain here pre- 
sented, — and this sublimity is especially noteworthy m the thought 
of unhappiness as a weakening of Being, due to the lack of divine 
causality, — the dualism of the Good and the Evil is yet unmistak- 
ably, for Augustine, the final issue of the world’s history The man 
assailed by so many powerful motives of thought has not overcome 
the Ifaniclioiism of his youthful belief, he has taken it up into 
Christian doctrine Among the Manichseans the antithesis of 
good and evil is held to be original and indelible with Augustine 
this antithesis is regarded as one that has come into being, and yet 
as one that is ineradicable. The omnipotent, omniscient, supremely 
benevolent God has created a world which is divided forever into 
his own realm and that of Satan. 

7 Among the complicated problems and ideas of universal his- 
torical importance which Augustiniamsm contains, there is still one 
to be brought forward. It lies in the conception of blessedness itself 
in which all motives of his thought cross Eor, strongly as Augus- 
tine recognised in the will the inmost motive energy of human 
nature, deeply as he penetrated the striving after happiness as the 
impelling motive of all psychical functions, he yet remained firmly 
convinced that the satisfaction of all this stress and urging is to be 
, found only in beholding divine ti uth The highest good is God ; but 
God IS the truth, and one enjoys truth by beholding it and restmg in 
its contemplation All urging of the will is but the path to this 
peace in which it ceases The last task of the will is to be silent m 
the gracious working of divine revelation, — to remain quiet when 
the vision of truth, produced from above, comes over it 
Here are united in common opposition to individualism of will, 
the Christian idea of the absolute causality of God, and the contem- 
plative mysticism of the Heo-Platonists. From both sides, the same 
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tendency is at "work to bring about the conception of man’s sanctifi 
cation as a working of God in him, as a becoming filled and illumined 
by the highest truth, as a will-less contemplation of the one, infinite 
Being Augustine, indeed, worked out forcibly the practical conse- 
quences which the working of grace should have in the earthly life, — 
purification of the disposition and strictness in the conduct of life, — 
and ]ust in this is shown the comprehensive breadth of his personal 
nature and his spiritual vision He develops the vigorous energy of 
his own combative nature into an ethical doctrine, which, far re- 
moved from the asceticism of Neo-Platonism with its weariness of 
life, sets man in the midst of the world-battle between Good and 
Evil as a brave fighter for the heavenly kingdom But the highest 
reward which beckons this fighter for God is yet, for Augustine, not 
the restless activity of the will, but the rest of contemplation For 
the temporal life, Augustine demands the full and never-resting 
exertion of the struggling and acting soul , for eternity he offers the 
prospect of the peace of becoming absorbed in divine truth He 
indeed designates the state of the blessed as the highest of the 
Virtues, as love ^ (charitas), but in the eternal blessedness where the 
resistance of the world and of the sinful will is no longer to be over- 
come, where love has no longer any want that must be satisfied, 
there this love is no longer anything other than a God-intoxicated 
contemplation 

In this duality, also, of the Augustmian ethics, old and new lie 
close togethei With the tense energy of will which is demanded 
for the eaithly life, and with the transfer of the ethical judgment 
so as to make it apply to the mner disposition, the modern man 
appears , but in the conception of the highest goal of life the ancient 
ideal of intellectual contemplation retains the victory 

Here lies in Augustine’s doctrine itself a contradiction with the 
individualism of the will, here at a decisive point an Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic element maintains itself, and this internal opposition 
unfolds itseK in the formation of the problems of the Middle Ages 

§ 23 The Controversy over Universals 

Johannes Sareshenensis, Metalogicus, II cap j.7 f 

J II Lowe, Der Kampf zwischen Nominalismus und Jteahsmus im Mittel- 
alter, sein Tfi sprung und sein Verlauf (Prague, 1876) 

The schooling in formal logic which the peoples that entered 
upon the scientific movement at the beginning of the Middle Ages 


^ In his system the three Christian virtues, faith, hope, and love, are placed 
ahove the practical and dianoetio values of Greek ethics 
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were obliged to undergo, developed m connection with the question 
as to the logical and metaphysical significance of genera and species 
{universdlia) But it would be a grave mistake to suppose that this 
question had only the didactic value of serving as a subject for 
mental dull, in connection witb which tbe rules of conceptional 
thought, division, judgment, and inference, were impressed for cen 
tunes upon ever new and increasmg throngs of scholars. On the 
contrary, the tenacity with which the science of the Middle Ages — 
and it IS significant that this occurred independently in the Orient 
as well as in the Occident — held fast to the elaboration of this 
problem m endless discussions, is rather in itself a proof that in this 
question a very real and very difficult problem lies before us. 

In fact, when Scholasticism, in its timorous beginnings, made the 
passage in Porphyry’s Introduction ^ to the Categories of Aristotle 
which formulated this problem, the starting-point of its own first 
attempts at thought, it hit with instinctive sagacity upon precisely 
the same problem which had formed the centre of interest during 
the great period of Greek philosophy. Aiter Socrates had assigned 
to science the task of thinking the world in conceptions, the ques- 
tion how the class-concepts, or generic conceptions, are related to 
reality, became, for the first time, a chief motive of philosophy It 
produced the Platonic doctrine of Ideas and the Aristotelian logic, 
and if the latter had as its essential content (cf. § 12) the doctrine 
of the forms in which the particular is dependent upon the uni- 
versal, it IS easy to understand that even from so scanty remains 
and fragments of this doctiine as were at the service of the earliest 
Middle Ages, the same problem must arise with all its power for the 
new lace also And it is likewise easy to understand that the old 
enigmatic question worked upon the naive minds of the Middle 
Ages, untrained in thought, in a manner similar to that in which it 
worked upon the Greeks In fact, the delight in logical dispute, as 
this developed after the eleventh century at the schools of Pans, 
finds its counterpart as a social phenomenon only in the debates of 
the philosopheis at Athens, and in these latter, too, as numeious 
anecdotes prove, the question as to the reality of imiversals, which 
was connected with the doctrine of Ideas, played a leading part 

Nevertheless the problem was renewed under conditions that 
were essentially less favourable When this question emerged foi 
the Greeks, they possessed a wealth of propei scientific experienct 


1 The formulation of the problem in the translation of Bnetliuis is as follows 
“ de generibtis et speciehut — sive sub'iistant sive in so7?9 nudis intellectibwi 
posita Sint, sive subsistentia covporaVui on incorpornha, et utrxim seporoto a 
sensibihbus an in sensibilibus posita et circa hoec consistentia. . . •” 
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and a store of real information and knowledge, which, if not always, 
yet for the most part and on the whole, prevented them from mak- 
ing then discussion solely a game with the abstractions of formal 
logic But mediaeval science, especially in its beginnings, lacked 
]ust this counterpoise, and on this account was obliged to move so 
long in a ciicle with the attempt to construct its metaphysics out 
of purely logical considerations 

That the Middle Ages, in then turn, engaged and persisted so 
pertinaciously in this controversy which had previously been waged 
piincipally between Plato and the Cynics, and afterward between 
the Academy, the Lyceum, and the Stoa, was not due solely to the 
fact that in consequence of the defective character of their tradi- 
tions the thinkers of the Middle Ages knew as good as nothing of 
those eailier debates , it had yet a deeper ground The feeling of 
the peculiar, intrinsic worth of personality, which had gained so 
powerful expression in Christianity and especially in the Augustin- 
lan doctiine, found the liveliest echo and the strongest sympathy 
among precisely those tribes which were called to become the new 
beareis of civilisation, and in the heaits of these same peoples 
surged also the youthful delight in richly coloured reality, in the 
living, paiticular appeaiance But with the Church doctrine they 
received a philosophy which, with the measured calm of Greek 
thought, conceived the essential nature of things to he in universal 
connections, a metaphysics which identified the stages of logical 
universality with intensities of Being of varying worths. In this 
lay an inconsistency which covertly asserted itself, even in Augus- 
tinianism, and became a constant stimulus for philosophical reflec- 
tion 

1. The question as to the individual’s ground of Being or exis- 
tence, from which mediaeval thought never became free, was the 
more natural for it ]ust at its beginning in proportion as the Neo- 
Platonic metaphysics still maintained itself under the veil of a 
Christian mysticism Nothing could be more adapted to call out 
the contradiction of a natural individualism than the high degree 
of consistency with which Scotus Engena earned through the funda 
mental thoughts of the Neo-Platonic Realism. Perhaps no philoso 
phei has expressed moie cleaily and frankly than he the fina’ 
consequences of the metaphysics which, from the standpoint of the 
Socratic-Platonic pnnciple that the truth, and therefore also Being, 
IS to be sought in the universal, identifies the stages of universality 
with those of the intensity and piiority of Being The universal 
(the class-concept or logical genus) appears here as the essential and 
original reality, which produces /rom itself and contains within itseU 
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the paiticular (the species and ultimately the individual) T^s 
universals are, therefoie, not only substances (?es^ hence thenaiuo 
“ Realism”), but, as contrasted with the corporeal individual things, 
they are the moie primitive, the producing and determining sub- 
stances , they are the more Real substances, and they are the more 
Real in pi opoi tion as they are the more universal In this conception, 
therefore, the logical lelations of concepts immediately become 
metaphysical relations, formal arrangement contains real signifi- 
cance Logical subordination becomes changed into a production 
and inclusion of the particular by the general , logical partition and 
determination become transformed into a causal process by means 
of which the universal takes on form and unfolds itself m the 
particular 

The pyramid of concepts, thus raised to a metaphysical signifi- 
cance, culminates in the concept of the deity as the most universal. 
But the last product of abstraction, the absolutely universal, is that 
which has no determinations (cf p 260) Hence this doctrine 
becomes identical with the old "negative theology,” accoiding to 
which we can predicate of God only what he is not ; ^ and yet here, 
too, this highest Being is designated, quite in accord with the 
thought of Plotinus, as the “uncreated, but self-creating Nature.” 
For this most universal Being produces out of itself all things; 
these, therefore, contain nothing else than its manifestations, and 
are related to it as paiticulai specimens or instances are to the 
class; they are in it and exist only as its modes of appearance. 
The result of these presuppositions is thus a logical pantheism all 
things of the woild aie “theophanies ” , the world is God developed 
into the particular, proceeding out of himself to take on a definite 
form {deus explicitus). God and the world are one. The same 
“Nature” (^iJo-ts) is, as creative unity, God, and as created plurality, 
the world. 

The process of unfolding (^egi essus) proceeds in the graded scale 
of logical univeisality. Out of God comes at first the intelligible 
world as “the Nature which is created and itself creates,” the realm 
of universals, of Ideas which (as vo7 in the sense of Plotinus) form 
the working forces in the sensuous world of phenomena The 
Ideas aie built up as a heavenly hieraichy according to their various 
grades of universality, and therefore also of intensity of Being, and 
in connection with this thought Christian Mysticism constructs a 

^ In carrymg out this Philomc thought (cf. p 237) the Church Fathers had 
•liready employed a course of thought which proceeds by successive abstraction 
to the concept of God as the undetermined Cf., e a,, Clement Alex Strom 
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aoctiine of angels after a Neo-Platonic pattern But in every case 
beneath the mythical coveiing the important thought is really 
active, that real dependence consists in logical dependence, the 
logical consequence, by which the paiticular follows from the 
general, is spuriously substituted for the causal relation 

Hence, then, even in the world of the senses, it is only the uni- 
versal that IS properly active and efficient corporeal things, as a 
whole, form the “Nature which is created and does not itself 
create ” ^ In this world the individual thing is not as such active , 
it IS rather active according to the propoition of universal attri- 
butes which attain manifestation in it The individual thing of 
sense, accordingly, possesses the least force of Being, the weakest 
and completely dependent species of reality the Neo-Platonic 
Idealism is maintained by Sootns Erigena in full 

To the stages of unfolding coriesponds in a reverse older the 
return of all things into God (regressus), the resolution of the 
world of individual forms into the eternal primitive Being, the dei- 
fication of the world So thought, as the final goal of all genera- 
tion and change, as the extinction of all that is particular, God is 
designated as “the Nature which neither is created nor creates” 
it IS the ideal of motionless unity, of absolute rest at the end of the 
world-process All theophanies are destined to return into the 
unity of the divine All-Being, — that unity which knows no dis- 
tinctions Thus, even in the final destiny of things, the superior 
reality of the universal, which swallows up all that is particular, 
preserves itself 

2 As in antiquity (cf § 11, 6), so here, in consequence of the 
effort to assure truth and reality to umversals, the peculiar thought 
of a graded scale of Being appears Some things (umversals), is 
the doctrine, are more than others (paiticulais) “ Being” is looked 
upon as, like other qualities, capable of comparison, of inciease and 
diminution , it belongs to some things more than to others So it 
became the custom to think that the concept of Being (esse, evisle) e) 
has a relation to that which is {essentia), and a relation of different 
degrees of intensity, ]ust as other marks and qualities are related 
to the objects in which they are formed As a thing possesses moie 
or less extension, force, permanence, so it has also more oi less 
“Being”, and as it can receive or lose other qualities, so it can 
receive or lose that of Being This line of thought, peculiar to 
Eealism, must be kept in mind to understand a great number of the 

^ It need only bo briefly mentioned that this “division of Nature” obviously 
recalls the Aristotelian distinction of the unmoved movei, the moved mover, 
and that which neither moves nor is moved Cf § 13, 6 
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metaphysical theories of the Middle Ages It explains, in the first 
place, the most important doctrine which Realism pioduced, the 
ontologiidl mgument for the existence of God which Anselm of Can- 
teihuiy bi ought foiwaid 

The more universality, the more Reality. From this it follows 
that if God IS the most universal being, he is also the most Ileal; 
if he IS the absolutely univeisal being, he is also the absolutely Real 
being, ens lealissimum He has, therefore, according to the concep- 
tion of him, not only the comparatively greatest Reality, but also 
absolute Reality , that is, a Reality than which a greater and higher 
cannot be thought 

But through the whole development which this line of thought 
had alieady taken in antiquity, we find that the woith-predicate of 
perfection was inseparably fused with the conception of Being 
The degrees of Being aie those of perfection ; the more anything 
IS, the more perfect it is, and, vice versa, the more perfect anything 
IS, the more it is ^ The conception of the highest Being is, theie- 
fore, also that of an absolute perfection, that is, of a peifection such 
that it cannot be thought higher and greater ens perfectissimum 

In accordance with these presuppositions, Anselm is perfectly 
correct in his conclusion that, from the mere conception of God as 
most pel feet and most real Being, it must be possible to infer his 
existence But to do this he attempts vaiious modes of pioof In 
his Monologium he follows the old cosmological argument that 
because there is Being at all, a highest and absolute Being must 
be assumed from which aU else that exists has its Being, and which 
itself exists only from itself, according to its own essential nature 
(aseitas) Whereas every individual existent entity can be also 
thought as non-existent, and therefore owes the reality of its essence 
not to itself, but to another (the Absolute), the most perfect Being 
can be thought only as being or existent, and exists accordingly 
only by viitue of the necessity of its own nature God’s essence 
(and only God’s) involves his existence The nerve of this argu- 
^ ment is thus ultimately the Eleatic basal thought, eo-nv etvai. Being 
IS, and cannot be thought otherwise than as being oi existing 

Anselm, howevei, involved this same thought in a peculiar com- 
plication, while he intended to simplify it and render it independent 
m itself In the Proslogium he entered upon the ontological argu- 
ment, properly so called, which maintains that without any refeience 
to the Being of other things, the mere conception of the most per- 

^ A principle which lies at the basis of Augustine’s theodicy, in so far as with 
both the existent is held to he eo ipso good, and the evil on the contrary, as not 
truly existent. 
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feet Being involves its Beality Inasmuch as this conception is 
thought, it possesses psychical reality the most perfect being is as 
a content in consciousness {esse in intellectu). But if it existed 
only as a content in consciousness, and not also in metaphysical 
reality {esse etiam in re), a still more perfect being could evidently 
be thought, which should possess not only psychical, but also metar 
physical reality , and thus the former would not be the most perfect 
being possible It belongs, accordingly, to the conception of the 
most pel feet being {quo majus cogitari non potest) that it possesses 
not only leality in thought, but also absolute reality 

lb is obvious that Anselm in this foimulation was not fortunate 
in his shift, and that what hovered before him attained in this 
pioof but a very awkward expression For it takes little acuteness 
to see that Anselm proved only that if God is thought (as most 
perfect being), he must be thought also necessarily as being or 
existent, and f annot be thought as non-existent But the ontologi- 
cal argument of the Proslogium did not show even in the remotest 
degiee that God, i e that a most perfect being, must be thought 
The necessity for this stood fast for Anselm personally, not only 
because of the conviction of his faith, but also by the cosmologieal 
argumentation of the Monologmm When he believed that he 
could dispense with this presupposition and with the help of the 
mere conception of God anive at the proof of his existence, he 
exemplified in typical manner the fundamental idea of Kealism, 
which asciibed to conceptions without any regard to their genesis 
and basis in the human mind, the character of truth, i.e of 
Reality It was on this ground alone that he could attempt to 
leason from the psychical to the metaphysical reality of the concep- 
tion of God 

The polemic of Gauntlo, therefore, in a certain respect hit the 
vulnerable point He argued that according to the methods of 
Anselm, in quite the same manner the reality of any idea whatever, 
e g that of an island, if the mark of perfection were only included 
within it, might be proved For the most perfect island, if it were 
not really in existence, would evidently be sutpassed in perfection 
by the real island, which should possess the same othei marks , the 
former would be inferior to the latter in the attribute of Being 
But instead of showing in his rejoinder, as might have been ex- 
pected, that the conception of a perfect island is a completely unnec- 
essary arbitrary fiction, or that this conception contains an inner 
contradiction, while the conception of the most real being is neces- 
sary and not contradictory, Anselm expatiates further upon his 
argument, that if the most perfect being is in the intellect, it must 
be also in re. 
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However slight the cogency of this attempted proof remains for 
bim who does not, as Anselm does without acknowledging it, regard 
the conception of an absolute Being as a necessity of thought, the 
ontological argument is yet valuable as the characteristic feature of 
mediseval Eealism, of which it forms the most consistent expression 
For the thought that the highest being owes its reality only to its 
own essential nature, and that therefore this reality must be capable 
of being proved from its conception alone, is the natural conclusion 
of a doctrine which traces the Bemg of things of perception back to 
a participation in conceptions, and again within the conceptions 
themselves sets up a graded scale of reality, employing the degree 
of univeisality as the standard 

3 When now the question arose as to the kind of reality which 
belongs to universals, and as to their relation to the individual 
things known to the senses, mediseval Realism found itself involved 
in difficulties quite similar to those which had faced the Platonic 
Realism The thought of a second, higher, immaterial world, which 
at that former period had to be born, was now indeed received as a 
complete and almost self-evident doctrine, and the religiously dis- 
posed thinking could be only sympathetic in its attitude toward the 
Heo-Platonic conception of the Ideas as contents of the divine mind. 
Following the pattern of the Platonic Timseus, whose mythical mode 
of presentation was favourable to this conception, Bernard of 
Chatties sketched an imaginative cosmogonic work of fantastic 
grotesqueness, and we find with his brother Theodoric, attempts, sug- 
gested by the same source, to construct a symbolism of numbers, 
which undertook not only, as was done in other instances, to develop 
the dogma of the Trinity, but also to develop further fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions out of the elements of unity, likeness, and 
unlikeness ^ 

In addition to this question concerning the archetypal reality of 
the Ideas in the mind of Grod, the question is also, what significance 
is to be conceded to them in the created world Extreme Realism, 
as it had been maintained at the outset by William of Ohampeam, 
taught the full substantiality of the class-concept in this world also , 
the universal is present in all its individuals as the undivided 
essence, everywheie identical with itself The class accordingly 
appears as the unitary substance, and the specific marks of thb indi- 
viduals belonging to it appear as the accidents of this substance 
It was Abelard^s ob]ection that according to this theory mutually 
contradictory accidents would have to be ascribed to the same sub- 


^ Cf the extracts m Hamfiau, Eist d I pTi sc, 1 396 fE 
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stance, which first forced the defendei of Realism to give up this 
extieme position and lestiict himseli to the defence of the pioposi- 
tion, that the class exists in tlie individuals, individualiter , * i e 
that its univeisal, identical essence clothes itself in cacli particular 
example in a paiticular substantial Foim This view was in touch 
with the conception of the Neo-Platonists, which had been main- 
tained by Boethius and Augustine and also occasionally mentioned 
111 the liteiatuic of the intei veiling period, and its exposition moves 
leadily in the Aiistotelian teiminology, according to which the 
univeisal appears as the moie indetei inmate possibility which 
lealises itself in individuals by means of their peculiar Forms 
The conception is then no longei substance in the proper sense, but 
the common substratum which takes on different foims in individ- 
ual instances 

Waltei of Moitugne sought to remove the difficulty in another 
way, by designating the individualising of the classes oi genera to 
species, and of the species to individual things, as the entering ol 
the substratum into dilfcient states (status), and yet regarding 
these states as leahter specialising detei mi nations of the universal 

In both these lines of tliought, however. Realism was only with 
difficulty held back from a final consequence which at the first lay 
111 nowise within the purpose of its oithodox supporters The re- 
lation of the univeisal to the particular might bo regarded as the 
self-1 calisiiig of the substratum into individual Foims, or as its 
specialisation into individual states, — in eithei case one came ulti- 
mately in the ascending line of abstract conceptions to the idea of 
the ens genendissimum, whose self-iealisations, oi whose modified 
states, formed in descending line the genera, species, and individuals, 
i e to the doctrine that in all phenomena of the world only the one 
divine substance is to be seen Pantheism inheied in the blood of 
Realism by reason of its Neo-Platoiuc descent and was always 
making its appearance here and there, and opponents like Abelaid 
did not fail to cast this consequence in the f.ice of Realism 

Meanwhile realistic pantheism did not come to be expressly 
maintained in this period, on the other hand. Realism in its theory 
of universals found an instrument foi establishing some of the 
fundamental dogmas, and theiefoie roioiced in tlie appiobation of 
the Church The assumption of a substantial lealitj' of the logi- 
cal genera not only seemed to make possible a rational exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, but also, as was shown by 
Anselm and Odo (Odaidus) of Cambiey, proved to be a fit phil- 

1 ]'oi the leadiii" “ ludiffeientei,” cf Lowe, oji cit , 40£C, and Cl Bauiiiku, 
Afth f Gt'sih d Ph , X 267 
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osopliical basis for the doctrines of inherited sin and vicarious 
satisfaction. 

4 On the same grounds, we find at first the reverse lot befalling 
Nominalism, which during this period remained more repressed and 
stifled Its beginnings ^ were harmless enough It grew out of the 
fiagments of Aristotelian logic, in particular out of the treatise De 
Qategonis In this the individual things of experience weie desig- 
nated as the true “first” substances, and here the logico-grammatical 
rule was propounded that “substance” could not be piedicate in 
a 3udgment ? es non predicatur Since now the logical significance 
of universals is essentially that of affording the predicates in the 
judgment, (and in the syllogism), it seemed to follow — this the 
commentary Supei Porphyiium had already taught — that univer- 
sals could not be substances. 

What aie they, then ^ It could be read in Marcianus CapeUa that 
A universal was the comprehension of many particularities by one 
name {nomen), by the same word {vox), but a word, Boethius had 
defined as a “motion of the air produced by the tongue ” With 
this all elements of the thesis of extreme Nommalism were given 
imiversals are nothing but collective names, common designations 
for different things, sounds {flatus vocis), which serve as signs for a 
multiplicity of substances or their accidents 

In what degree the thus formulated hTominalism, which in this 
extreme foim must have ignored even the real occasions for such 
collective names, was actually piopounded and defended during that 
period® can no longer be determined.® But the metaphysics of indi- 
vidualism which corresponds to such a theory of knowledge meets us 
clearly and firmly with the claim that only individual things are to 
be regarded as substances, as tiuly real This was doubtless most 
sharply expressed by Boscellinus, when he presented it m a two- 
fold aspect as the comprehension of many individuals under the 
same name is only a human designation, so, too, the distinguishing 
of parts in individual substances is only an analysis foi human 
thought and communication ,* the truly real is the individual thing, 
and that alone 

^ Cf C. S Barach, Zur Geschichte des Nominahsmus vor Boscellin (Vienna, 
1866) 

2 It IS certain that this did not as yet occur m the beginnings of Nominalism 
(with Eric of Auxerre, with the author of the commentary Super Porphynum, 
etc ), foi with these writers we find at the same time the expression of Boethius 
that genus is substantialis simihtudo ex diversis speciebus in cogitations collecta 

3 John of Salisbury says (^Pohcr. VII 12 , cf Metal II 17) that this opinion 
vamshed again with its author Boscellinus 

* Tlie example of the house and its wall, which, according to Abelard ( Ouv) 
Ined 471), he employed in this connection, was certainly the most unfortunate 
tliat could be thought of How inferior such considerations are to the begin- 
nings of Gieek thought I 
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The individual, however, IS that which is given in the world of 
sensible reality, hence for this metaphysics, knowdedge consists 
only in the expenence of the senses That this semnali'iin, appeared 
in the train of Ifominalism, that there were men w ho allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in coiporeal images, we are assured, not 
only by Anselm, but also by Abelard but who these men were 
and how they earned out tin ii theoiy we do not learn 

This doctrine became momentous through its application to theo- 
logical questions by Berengar of Tours and Boseellinus The one 
contested, in the doctrine of the Sacrament, the possibility of the 
transmutation of the substance while the former accidents were 
retained , the second reached the consequence that the three persons 
of the divine Trinity were to be looked upon as three different 
substances, agreeing only in certain qualities and wmikings (tri- 
theism) 

5 In the literary development of these antitheses Realism passed 
ciiirent as Platonic, Xominalism as Aiistotelian The latter desig- 
nation was evidently much more distorted than the former, but 
when we consider the defective nature of the transmitted material, 
we can understand that the mediating tendencies which thiust 
themselves in betiveen Realism and Nominalism introduced them- 
selves with the endeavour to harmonise the tw'o great thinkers of 
antiquity. Of such attempts, two are chiefly worthy of mention 
from the party of Realism the so-called Indifferentism, from that oi 
Nominalism the doctrine of Abelard 

As soon as Realism abandoned the doctrine of the separate 
existence of the concepts (the Platonic supported 

only the “umveisalia in re,'’ the tendency asserted itself to com 
ceive of the different stages of universality as the real states of one 
and the same substratum One and the same absolute reality is, in 
its different “ statm,” animate being, man, Greek, Socrates As the 
substratum of these states the model ate Realists regarded the uni 
versal, and ultimately the ens reahssimum, it was therefore a 
significant concession to Nominalism when others made the indi- 
vidual the supporter of these states The truly existent, these 
latter thinkers conceded, is the individual thing, but the individual 
thing supports within itself as essential determinations of its own 
Tiatuie certain qualities and groups of qualities which it has in 
common with others This real similarity (consimihtudo) is the 
indifferent (“not different") element in all these individuals, and 
thus the genus is present in its species, the species in its indi- 
vidual examples, indiffei enter Adfl.aid of Bath appears as the 
cliief suppoitei of this line of thought, yet it must have had a 
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wider extension, peiliaps witli a somewliat stronger nominalistic 
accent.^ 

6 But it was Abelard ^ with his all-sided activity who formed 
the vigorous centre in the controversy over universals. The pupil 
and at the same time the opponent both of Koscellinus and of 
William of Champeaux, he fought Nominalism and Eealism each 
by means of the othei, and since he takes the weapons of his 
polemic now from the one side now from the other, it could not fail 
to lesult that his position should be interpreted and ]udged oppo- 
sitely® And yet the outlines of this position are clear and dis- 
tinct before us In his polemic against all kinds of Eealism, the 
thought that the logical consequence of Eealism is pantheism 
returns so frequently and energetically that we must see in it, not 
merely a convenient weapon for use in the ecclesiastical conditions 
then prevailing, but rather the expression of an individualistic con- 
viction easy to understand in the case of a personality so energetic, 
self-conscious, and proudly self-reliant But this individuality had 
at the same time its inmost essence in clear, sharp, intellectual 
activity, in genuine French rationality. Hence its no less powerful 
opposition against the sensualistic tendencies of Nominalism. 

TJniveisals, Abelard teaches, cannot be things, but just as httle 
can they be mere words. The word (vox) as a complex of sounds, 
is indeed something singular ; it can acquire universal meaning only 
mediately, by becoming a predicate (set mo) Such an employment 
of a word for a piedicate is possible only through conceptional 
thought (conceptus), which, by comparing the contents of percep- 
tion, gains that which is by its nature adapted to become a predicate 
(quod de plunbus natum est prcedicari) * The universal is then the 
conceptual predicate (Sermomsm), or the concept itself (Conceptual- 
ism) ® But if the universal as such gams its existence first in 
thought and judgment, and in the predicate which is possible only 
by this means, and exists only there, it is not therefore entirely 
without relations to absolute reality Universals could not be the 
mdispensable forms of all knowledge, as they in fact actually are, 
if there were not something in the nature of things which we 


1 According to the statements in the treatise De Generibus et Speciebtts and 
the communications of Abelard in his gloss on Isagoge It seems, too, that Wil- 
liam of Champeaux inclined toward Indifferentism at the last 

2 Cf S M Deutscli, Petet Abaelatd, ein ktitischer Theolog des zwolften 
Jahtimndeits (Leips 1883) 

® 'rhus Hitter makes him a Realist , HaurSau, a Nommahst 

* Cf Arist De Interpr 7, 17 a 39 

® It seems that Abelard at different times emphasised sometimes the one 
alternative, sometimes the other, and perhaps his school also developed differ- 
ently in accordance with these two lines of thought 
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apprehend and predicate in these universals This something is the 
likeness or similarity {covfoiimtas) of the essential characteristics 
of individual substances ^ Not as numerical or substantial identitj^, 
but as a multiplicity with like qualities, does the univeisal 
exist in Natuie, and it becomes a unitary concept which makes 
piedication possible, only when it has been apprehended and con- 
ceived by human thought Even Abelard, however, explains tins 
likeness of chaiactei in a multiplicity of individuals upon the 
hypothesis that God cieated the woild according to archetypes which 
he carried in his mind (noys) Thus, according to his view, the 
luuveisals exist fiistly, before the things, as conceptus mentis in God , 
secondly, m the things, as likeness of the essential chaiacteristics of 
indi\ iduals , thirdly, aftei things, in the human understanding as its 
concepts and piedicates acquired by comparative thought 

Thus, in Abelaid the different lines of thought of the time 
become united But he had developed the individual elements of 
this theory incidentally, paitl}' in connection with his polemic, and 
perhaps, also, at different times with varying emphasis on this oi 
that element a systematic solution of the whole problem he never 
gave As regards the real question at issue he had advanced so far 
that it was essentially his theory that became the ruling doctrine in 
the formula accepted by the Arabian philosophers (Avieenna), “wn?- 
veisalia ante muUiplicitatem, in nmltiplicitate et post multiplicitatem , ” 
to universals belongs equally a significance ante rem as regards the 
divine mind, inie as regards Nature, and^josi rem as regards human 
knowledge And since Thomas and Duns Scotus in the main agreed 
in this view, the pioblem of universals, which, to be sure, has not 
yet been solved,* came to a preliminary rest, to come again into the 
foieground when Nominalism ivas revived (of § 27) 

1 Others, who m the mam had the same thought, e g Gilbert de la Porrfie, 
aided themselves with the Aiistotelian distinction between first and second 
substances, or between substance and subsistence , yet Gilbert uses the latter 
terms m a changed nipauing as compared with their use by Abelard 

^ Pven if the pioblem as to the univensals be restricted, according to the 
mode of Scholasticism, to the reality of the class-concepts, the problem has 
gone thiough essentially new phases in its fuither development, and cannot bo 
regauled as finally solved by the position tahen by science to-day Behind this, 
howevei, uses the moie general and more difficult question, what metaphysical 
significance belongs to those universal determinations, in a knowledge of which 
all evplanatoiv science practically consists Cf H Lotze, Logik (Leips 1874), 
§(} .‘11.3-‘}21 [Kng tr cd by B Bosanquet, 0\foid and N Y 1888 ] 

To the investigators of to-day, tlieiefoie, who would throw the controversy 
over univerfaals to the lumbei pile of past theoiies, or treat it tas a long-outgro^\n 
children’s disease, so long as they do not know how to state with complete 
ceitainty and clearness in what consists the metaphysical leality and efficiency 
of that which we call a law of Natuie, we must still ciy, ‘^mutato nomine de te 
Jahula naiiata " Cf , also, 0 Leibinann, Zui Analysis der WiikhcliLeit (2d 
ed , Strassbnrg, 1880), 31.3 If , 471 ff , and Gedanken und Thatsachen (1 Heft, 
Stiassburg, 1882^, 80 ff 
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7. But Abelard has a still greater significance than that due to 
this central position in the controversy over universals, for he mam 
fested in his own person, and expressed m typical form, the attitude 
which the dialectic, unfolding in connection with that controveisy, 
occupied in the mental and spiritual life of that time He is, so 
fai as it was possible within the limits of the ideas of his time, the 
spokesman of free science, the piophet of the newly awakened im- 
pulse toward real and independent knowledge. Abelaid (and with 
him Gilbert) is first of all a rationalist, thought is for him the norm 
of truth Dialectic has the task of distinguishing between tme 
and false. He may, indeed, sub3ect himself to revelation pieseived 
m tradition, but, he says, we believe divine revelation only because it 
IS reasonable. Hence dialectic has, m his case, no longer really the 
task which Anselm, following Augustine, prescribed it, of making 
the content of faith comprehensible for the intellect ; he demands 
for it also the critical right of deciding in doubtful cases accoidmg 
to its own rules Thus, in the treatise “Sic et Non,” he set the 
views of the Church Bathers over against each other to their recip- 
rocal disintegration dialectically, in order to find at last what is 
woitliy of belief only in what is capable of proof So, too, in his 
Dialogiis, the cognising reason aiipears as judge over the vaiious 
leligions, and while Abelard regards Chiistianity as the ideal con- 
summation of the history of religions, there are expressions in Ins 
works ^ in which he reduces the content of Christianity to the oiigi- 
nal moral law, which was re-established by Jesus in its purity. 
From this standpoint, too, Abelard was the first to win once moie 
a free, unbiassed view for the interpretation of antiquity Little 
as he knew of them, he was an admiier of the Greeks , he sees in 
their philosophers Christs before Christianity, and regaiding men 
like Socrates and Plato as inspired, he asks (reversing the thought 
of the Church Fathers, cf p 223, note 5) whether religious tradi- 
tion may not perhaps have been partly created by these philoso- 
pheis. Chiistianity is regarded by him as the philosophy of the 
Greeks made democratic 

Abelard, like almost all the "Enlighteners” of the Middle Ages,® 
was an obedient son of the Church. But if this fact were to put us 
in error as to the significance of his personality in the line just 
mentioned, — a significance rather for the history of religion and 
civilisation than as producing something philosophically new, — it 
would be sufficient to take into account the attacks which he met 

^ Cf the evidence fot what follows in Reuter- Gesch der Aufklarung tm 
M-A , I 183 ff 

2 A. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, HI. 322 
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In fact, Ills contioveisy with Hernaid of Clairvaux is tlie conflict of 
knowledge with faith, of reason with authority, of science with the 
Cliurch And if Abelard lacked ultimately the weight and staj mg 
power of personality to prevail in such a contest,* it will be remem- 
ijeied, on the other hand, that a science such as the twelfth century 
could offer — even aside fiom the external power to which the 
Cliuich at that time had attained — must have been inferioi to the 
mighty inwaid strength of faith, even if it had not been suppoited 
by so great and high a pei&onalit3' For that bold postulate, so full 
ol the futuie, that only unpxejudiced scientiflc insight should deter- 
mine faith, — what means did it then possess for its fulfilment^ 
Its only means were the hollow rules of dialectic; and the content 
which this science had to exhibit, it owed ]ust to that tradition 
against which it rebelled with its intellectualistic criticism This 
science lacked the mateiial strength to carry out the part to which 
slie felt herself called , but she set herself a problem which, while 
she herself was not able to solve it, has never again vanished from 
the memory of European peoples 

We hear, indeed, of the disturbing practices of those who would 
liave everything treated only “scientifically”,® complaints multiplj’’ 
altei the time of Anselm over the growing rationalism of the Zeitgei<it, 
ovei the evil men who will believe only what they can comprehend 
and prove, over the Sophists who, with impudent dexterity, know 
how to dispute pi'O et contra, over the “ deniers,” who from ration- 
alists are said to have become matemlists and nihilists , — but not 
even the names of the men who answei to this description have 
been preserved, to say nothing of their doctrines And ]ust this 
lack m proper matenal of its own was the reason that the dialectic 
movement, whose prince was Abelard, in spite of all its zeal and all 
its acuteness, ran out and became exhausted without direct and 
immediate results 

§ 24 The Dualism of Body and SouL 

On these grounds it is explicable that in the twelfth and, in pai t 
even in the eleventh century, we find the feeling of the unfiuitful- 
ness of dialectic as widely extended as the feverish impulse to 
attain through it to true knowledge A tendency that indicates 
disillusion IS manifested in this period by the side of the aident 
desire foi knowledge Discontented with the subtilties of dialectic, 
which, even in men like Anselm, had laid itself under obligation to 

^ Cf. Til Ziegler, Abaelard's Ethica, m Strassburg Abh z Philos (Freiburg, 
1884), p 221 

^ “ Pun philosophi ” 
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place the ultimate mysteiies of faith upon a lational basis, some 
plunged from unfiuitful theoiy into piactical life, “in das Rauschen 
der Zeit, ms Bollen der Begebenheit,” — into the rush of time, the 
rolling of events, — otheis plunged into a revelry in suprarrational 
Mysticism , others, finally, into diligent work in empiiical lesearch 
All the opposites, into which an intellectual activity that is piedom- 
inantly logical can pass over, develop by the side of dialectic, and 
take their position against it in a more or less firmly concluded 
league, — Practice, Mysticism, and Empiricism 
There resulted from this at first a peculiarly distorted relation to 
scientific tradition Aristotle was known only as the father of 
formal logic and master of dialectic, and m consequence of this igno- 
rance was regarded as the hero of the purely intellectual mode of 
consideiing the world Plato, on the contrary, was known partly 
as the creator of the doctrine of Ideas (unwittingly falsified in 
accordance with Neo-Platonic processes), partlj’^, by virtue of the 
preservation of the Tunceus, as the founder of a philosophy of 
Nature whose fundamental teleological character found the live- 
liest assent in religious thought Hence when Geiheit, as a counter- 
poise against the piide of dialectic in which he himself had at first 
made some not very successful attempts, commended the stvdy of 
Natuie, to which he had been stimulated by the example of the 
Arabians, and which corresponded to his own vigorous practical 
bent toward active life, he could count on approval for this en- 
deavour only among men who, like him, were working toward an 
extension of material information, and who, in aid of this, were 
appropriating the results of ancient researches Thus the letmn to 
antiquity makes here its first appearance as the souice of material 
knowledge in opposition to the Aristotelian dialectic, — a first weak 
Renaissance which, half humanistic, half naturalistic, aims to gam 
a living content of knowledge ^ Gerbert’s disciple, Eulbert (died 
1029), opened the school of Chartres, which, in the following period, 
became the seat of the Platonism that was intimately associated 
with the study of Nature Here worked the brothers Theodonc 
and Bernard of Chartres , from this school William of Conches 
received his tendency In their writings the powerful stimulus of 
classical antiquity unites with the interest of an active and vigorous 


1 The cloister Monte Cassino m Italy formed one of the main seats of this 
movement Here (about lOoO) the monk Constantinus Africanus worked, who, 
«is IS known to have been the case also ivith the Platonist Aclfilard of Bath, 
p:atheied his learning on his journeys in the Orient, and was especially active 
in the tianslation of medical treatises by Hippocrates and Galen The effects 
of the activity m this cloister are shoisna not only m liteiatuie, but also in the 
founding of the famous school of Saleino in the middle of the twelfth century. 
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knowledge of Nature. We see heie one of the most peculiar shaft- 
ings that have occurred in the histoiy of literature Plato and 
Aiistotle have exchanged their roles the latter appeals as the ideal 
of an abstract science of conceptions, the former as the starting- 
point for a concrete knowledge of Nature The knowledge of ex- 
ternal reality that meets us in this period of mediaeval science is 
attached to the name of Plato So far as there is a natural science 
in this age, it is that of the Platonists, — of a Bernard of Charties, 
of a William of Conches, and their associates ^ 

But this disposition toward concrete reality, which makes the 
Platonists of the Middle Ages conspicuous as contrasted with the 
high-soaring metaphysics of the dialecticians, assumed still anothei 
foim, which was much more valuable Incapable as yet of gaining 
from outer experience better results than those already at its hand 
in the transmitted Greek science, the empirical impulse of the 
Middle Ages directed its activity to the investigation of the mental 
life, and unfolded the full energy of real observation and aeute 
analysis in the domain of inner experience — \n psychology This is 
the field of scientific work in which the Middle Ages attained the 
most valuable results ® In this, the experience of practical life as 
well as that of the sublimest piety was filled with a substantial con- 
tent, and as such set itself in opposition to the dialectical play of 
conceptions 

1 The natural leadei in this field was Augustine, whose psychologi- 
cal views exercised a mastery that was the stionger in pioportion as 
his views were interwoven with the current religious conviction, and 
in proportion, also, to the slight extent to which the Aristotelian 
psychology was known But Augustine had maintained in his 
system the complete dualism which regarded the soul as an imma- 
teiial substance, and man as a union of two substances, body and 
soul Just for this reason he could not expect to gam a knowledge 
of the soul from its relations to the body, and took with full con- 
sciousness of his procedure the standpoint of inner expei lence 

The new principle of method which had thus aiisen from meta- 
physical presuppositions could unfold itself undisturbed so long as 
the monistic metaphysical psychology of the Peripatetic school re- 


1 This humanistic natural science of the early Middle Ages was not at all 
discriminating in its adoption of ancient tradition , so, for example, if we may 
trust the account of Waltei of St Victor (in the extracts made by Bulieus. 
Migne, Vol 190, p 1170), William of Conches regarded an atomistic conceptioi: 
of Nature as capable of union with his Platonism (Migiie, Vol 90, pp ff ; 

Cf for this and for what follows (as also for § 27, later) the articles b} 
II Siebeck in Vols I -III of the Archvo fur Geschichte der Philotophie, and 
also in Vols 93, 9i, Zeitschrift f ui Philos it philos Kut (1888-00) 
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inained unknown And this unfolding was fuithered emphatically 
by those needs which brought the Middle Ages to psychology. 
Faith sought knowledge of the soul for the purpose of the soul’s 
salvation, and this salvation was found just in those transcendent 
activities through which the soul, estranged from the body, strives 
toward a higher world It was, therefore, principally the Mystics 
who sought to spy out the secrets of the inner life, and thus became 
psychologists 

Weightier and philosophically more significant than the individual 
doctrines propounded in this line, which were often very fantastic 
and hazy, is the fact that by means of these and connected theories, 
the dualism of the sensuous and super-sensuous worlds was maintained 
in its full strength, and thus formed a strong counterpoise to the 
Neo-Platonic monism. But it was not destined to exercise this 
metaphysical influence till later . at first, in the more limited form 
of the anthropological dualism of body and soul, it became the 
starting-point for psychology as the science of inner experience ^ 

It IS, therefore, a very noteworthy phenomenon that the sup- 
porters of this psychology as “ natural science of the inner sense,” 
as it was latei called, are precisely the same men who are faithfully 
exerting themselves to gain a knowledge of the outei world from all 
available material Having turned away from dialectic, they seek a 
knowledge of whet is real in experience, a philosophy of Nature, 
but they divide this into two completely separated fields, physica 
coipons and physica animce Among the Platonists the preference 
foi the study of external Natuie is piedommant, among the Mystics 
that for the study of the internal Nature ® 

2 But we must regard as the characteristic, the essentially new 
and beneficial mark of this empirical psychology, the endeavour, 
not only to classify the psychical activities and states, but to appre- 
hend them in the living stream of mental life, and to comprehend 
their development These men in their pious feelings, in their 
struggles for the enjoyment of divine grace, were conscious of an 
inner experience, of a history of the soul, and were impelled to write 
this history ; and while in so doing they used Platonic, Augustmian, 


^ Cf also K Werner, Kosmologie und Naturlehre des scholastischen Mit- 
telalteis, mit specieller Beziehung aiif Wilhelm von Conches, and Der Entmck- 
lungsgang der mittelaltei lichen Psychologic von Alcuin bis Albertus Magnus 
(off-prints from the Sitzunqsberichten (Vol 75), and Denkschriften (Vol 25) 
respectively of the Vienna Acad , 1876) 

^ Nevertheless it must he mentioned that Hugo of St Victor not only shows 
an encyclopaedic knowledge in his Ei uditio Didascalica, but also shows that he 
IS acquainted, even to the most exact detail, with the teachings of ancient medi- 
cine, particulaily with the theories of physiological psychology (eiqilanation of 
perceptions, temperaments, etc ) 
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and Neo-Platonic conceptions in motley mixture to designate in- 
dividual facts, tlie essential and decisive point is that they under- 
took to exhibit the development of the inner life 

These Mystics, who were not seeking a metaphysics but already 
possessed one in their faith, weie not much troubled by the ques- 
tion which later became so important, of how this duality of body 
and soul should be understood Hugo of St Victoi is indeed con- 
scious that though the soul is lowest in the immaterial world, and 
the human body highest in the material world, the two are yet so 
opposite in constitution that their union {umo) remains an incom- 
prehensible enigma , but he thinks that in this very fact God has 
shown, and desired to show, that for him nothing is impossible 
Instead of racking their brains dialetically upon this point, the 
Mystics rather assume this dualism as a presupposition, in order to 
isolate the soul for then scientific consideration, and to observe its 
inner life 

This life, however, is, for Mysticism, a development of the soul to 
God, and so thisyiiif/o? m of the psychology of the tnnei sense is the his- 
tot y of salvation in the individual soul The Mystics regarded the soul 
essentially as Gemuth [“ heart,” the seat of sentiment and feeling, 
lathei than intellect] They show the development of its vital pro- 
cess out of the feelings, and prove then literary viituosoship in their 
depicting of the states and movements of feeling They are also 
the genuine successors of Augustine in examining, in their analj sis 
of this process, the motive foices of the will, in investigating the 
decisions of the will, by virtue of which faith conditions the course 
of knowledge, and finally in the fact that they ultimately regard as 
the highest stage in the soul’s development the mystical contempla- 
tion of God, which, to be sure, is here held to be the same with love 
Such, at least, was the activity of the two Victoiines, Hugo and 
Richard, who were completely sustained by the spirit of science, 
while in the case of Bernard of Clairvaux, the practical factor of the 
will is much more strongly emphasised Bernard is unweaiied in 
denouncing as heathenish that pure impulse after knowledge foi its 
own sake which comports with all the virtues and vices, and yet, 
even foi him, the last of the twelve stages of humility is that 
ecstasy of deification with which the individual disappeais 111 the 
eternal essence, “as the diop of water 111 a cask ol wine ” 

The psychologj’’ of knoivledge, also, is built up with the Victoiines 
upon Augustinian lines Three eyes aie given to man, — the eye of 
flesh to know the corporeal world, the eye of reason to know himself 
111 his innei nature, the eye of contemplation to knoiv the spiiitual 
ivf'ild and the deity While, then, according to Hugo, coqifatio. 
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meditatio, and contemplatio are the three stages of intellectual activ- 
ity, the degree to which he emphasises the co-operation of the imag- 
ination (imaginatio) in all kinds of knowledge is interesting and 
characteristic of his personality Even contemplation is a visio 
intellectuahsy a mental beholding which alone grasps the highest 
truth undistorted, while thought is not capable of this 

Old and new are thus variously mingled in the writings of the 
Victoiines Fantasies of mystic rapture force their way amid the 
most acute observations and the most delicate portrayals of the psy- 
chical functions The method of self-observation doubtless falls here, 
too, into the danger of leading to Schwat me) e%^ or ecstatic enthusi- 
asm; but, on the other hand, it wins much fruit of its own, it 
breaks up the soil for the research of the future, and, above aU, it 
marks off the field on which modern psychology is to grow. 

3 This new science received support and enrichment likewise 
from quite another direction a side-result of the controversy over 
universals — and that, too, not the worst result — came to its aid. 
When Nominalism and Conceptualism combated the doctrine that 
universals exist in themselves, and declared the species and genera 
to be sub]ective creations in the knowing mind, the duty fell on 
them of making intelligible the process by which these universal 
ideas arise in the human mind They found themselves thus sent 
directly to the empirical study of the developoient of ideas, and sup- 
plemented the sublime poesy of the Mystics with results which were 
indeed sober and dry, but all the more valuable on that account 
For, ]ust because the matter in hand required an exhibition of the 
oiigin of purely subjective contents of thought, which were to be 
explained as the products of man’s development in time, this inves- 
tigation could become only a contribution to the psychology of inner 
experience 

The very thesis of extreme Nominalism afforded its opponents 
occasion to treat the relation of word to thought, and m the case of 
Abelard led to a searching investigation of the co-operating activity 
that belongs to language in connection with the development of 
thought. The question as to the meaning of signs and designations 
111 the movement of ideas was by this means raised anew A still 
deeper entrance into the heart of theoretical psychology was made 
by the investigation which is conducted as to the necessary connec- 
tion between intellect and perception in the treatise De Intellectibus. 
It IS here shown how sensation, as confused idea (confusa conceptio), 
enters into the perception {imaginatio') which grasps and holds it 


1 Cf Kant, Anthropoloffie, § 4 
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together with others, and remains presert'ed reproducible in this 
imagination , how, then, the understanding by suecessively running 
through this manifold matenal (discursive activity) elaborates it to 
concepts and judgments , and how, after all these conditions have 
been fulfilled, opinion, faith, and knowledge arise, m which ulti- 
mately the intellect knows its object in a single collective perception 
or intuition (intuitive activity) 

In a similar vay John of Salisbury set foith the process of 
psychical development but m his case the tendency peculiar to the 
Augustinian conception of the soul asserts itself most strongly, — the 
tendency to regard the different forms of activity not as strata 
lying above one another or beside one another, but as ways of 
functioning in which the same living unity manifests itself He 
sees already in the sensation, and in a higher degree in perception 
or imagination, an act of judgment, and as union of the newly 
entering sensations with those which are reproduced, imagination 
contains at the same time the emotional states {jpassiones) of fear 
and hope Thus out of imagination as fundamental psychical state 
develops a tivofold senes of states of consciousness, in the 
theoretical senes appear first, opinion, and by comparison of 
opinions, knowledge and rational conviction {ratio), both in con- 
nection with prudence {jprvdentia), which is an operation of the 
will, finally, by virtue of the striving after calm wisdom {sapientia), 
we have the contemplative knowledge of the intellect, — in the 
practical series are given the feelings of pleasure and pain with all 
their diversifications in the changing states of life 

Thus with John we have indicated the whole programme of the 
later associational psychology in which his countrymen were to 
become leaders And he may be regarded as their prototype not 
only in his problems, but also m the mode of their treatment He 
keeps at a distance from the speculations of dialectic that were so 
alien to the active world , he has the practical ends of knowledge 
in his mmd, he desires to find his way in the world in which man 
IS to live, and above all in man’s actual inner life, and brings with 
him into philosophy a fineness and freedom of mind eharaeter- 
istic of the man of the world, such as aside from him we do not find 
at that time He owes this in no small degree to the education of 
the taste and of sound cosmopolitan thought which classical studies 
afford , and in this, too, his countrymen have followed him, not to 
their inj'ury He is the precursor of the English Enlightenment as 
Abelard is of the French ^ 

1 Keuter, op cit , 11 80, sets tlius Roger Racon and Abelard over against each 
Ollier, yet precLscly the decisive tendency of empirical psychology is present 
more strongly in the case of John 
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4 We notice finally Ahelard*s ethics as a peculiar side-phen Dmenoii 
in this process of making inoie rigid the contrast of outer and inner 
and of transferiing the scientific first principle to the inner nature ^ 
Its very title, Scito Te Ipsum, announces it as a science based on 
inner expeiience, and its importance consists 3ust m the fact that 
here for the fiist time ethics is again treated as a proper philo- 
sophical discipline, and fieed fiom dogmatic metaphysical efforts * 
This IS tiue of this ethics although it, too, proceeds from the 
Christian consciousness of sin as its fundamental fact. But heie 
it strives to go at once to the heart of the matter. Good and evil, 
it says, consist not in the outward act, but in the action’s inner 
cause Nor yet do they consist in the thoughts {suggestio), feelings, 
and desires {deiectatio) which precede the decision of the will, but 
solely in this lesolve or consent to the deed (consensus) Boi the 
inclination (voluntas), founded in the whole natural disposition and 
in part in the bodily constitution, which may lead towaid good oi 
evil, IS not itself in the proper sense good or evil Fault or erroi 
(vitium) — to this Abelard reduces inherited sin — becomes sin 
(jpeccatum) only through the consensus But if this is present, the 
sin IS fully and completely there with it, and the bodily executed 
action with its external consequences adds nothing ethically 
The essence of the moral is thus placed by Abelard solely in the 
resolve of the will (animi mtentio) But wliat now is the norm 
according to which this resolve of the will is to be characterised as 
good or evil ^ Here, too, Abelard rejects with contempt all external 
and objective determination by a law , he finds the norm of judg- 
ment solely within the deciding individual, and it consists in the 
agreement or non-agreement with the conscience (conscientia) That 
action IS good which is in accord with the agent’s own conviction; 
that only is bad which contradicts this 
And what is conscience ^ Where Abelard teaches as a philoso- 
pher, as the rationalistic dialectician that he was, there conscience 
IS for him (in accordance with ancient example, Cicero) the natural 
moral law, which, though known in varying degree, is common to 
all men, and which, as Abelard was convinced, was wakened 
to new clearness in the Christian religion, after it had become ob- 
scured through human sin and weakness (cf above, § 23, 7) But 


1884^^ ou this Th Zieglei m the Sti assbui gp'^ Abhdl z Phil (Freiburg, 

2 It throws a surprising light upon the clearness of Abelard’s thought when 
he incidentally separates the metaphysical conception of the good (perfection = 
reality) carefully from the moral conception of the good, with which alone ethics 
has to do He shows in this that he had penetrated this comphcation of prob- 
lems, one of the most intricate in history 
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for the theologian this lex naturahs is identical with the will of God ^ 
To follow the conscience means, therefoie, to obey God, to act against 
the conscience is to despise God But wheie the import of the 
natural moial law is in any wise doubttul, the only resort for the 
individual is to decide accoidmg to his conscience, that is, according 
to his knowledge of the divine command 

The ethics of intention - which was presented by the head of the 
dialecticians and Peiipatetics pioves itself to be an enhancement of 
the Angustinian piinciples of internalisation and of the individual- 
ism of the will, which forces its way out of the system of the great 
Church teacher and beyond its bounds, to fruitful operation in the 
future 


1 In his theological metaphysics Abelard seems occasionally to have gone so 
far as to reduce the content of the moral law to the arbitraiy choice of the 
divine will ( Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, II 241) 

^ The important contrast here presented in vanous directions to Church 
theory and practice cannot be brought out here 
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The felt need for real knowledge, wkieh mastered Western science 
after the first enthusiasm for dialectic was past, was very soon to 
find a satisfaction of unsuspected extent Contact with the Oriental 
civilisation which at first maintained itself victoriously against the 
shock of the Gi usades, disclosed to the peoples of Europe new worlds 
of intellectual life Arabian, and in its train Jewish, science ’ made 
their entry into Pans. They had preserved the tradition of Greek 
thought and knowledge more immediately and more completely than 
had the cloisteis of the West A stronger and richer stream of 
scientific material poured ovei Bagdad and Cordova than over Rome 
and York But the former brought not much more that was new 
with it than did the latter Ratker, as regards thoughts which dis- 
cover or establish princi]Dles, the Oriental philosophy of the Middle 
Ages IS still poorer than the European Only, in the breadth and 
quantity of tradition, in the compass of learned material and in 
the extent of information in matters of science, the East was far 
superior, and these treasuies now passed over into the possession of 
the Christian peoples 

From the point of view of philosophy, however, the matter of 
chief importance was that Parisian science became acquainted not 


^ The author believes that he may and ought to decline to give a full exposi- 
tion of the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages — ought to, m so 
far as he is here in great part excluded fi oin penetrating to the original sources, 
and would therefore find himself forced to reproduce others’ expositions at 
second hand, — may, however, because that which passed over with fiuctifying 
influence into European science from this large literature — and it is only this 
element that could be treated in this presentation of the development of philos- 
ophy as a whole — is found to be, with very small exceptions, the spiritual 
possession of antiquity, of the Greek oi the Hellenistic philosophy. On this 
account there will be given onlv a brief survey of the Arabian and Jewish phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages, which will be found at the close of the introductory 
material of this chapter, pp 310-318 
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only with the entire logic of Ai istotle, but also with all parts of his 
philosophy that fuinishecl mateiial knowledge By this “new 
logic ” fresh blood was infused into the already dying dialectic, and 
while the task of lationally expounding the view of the world held 
by faith was attacked anew and with a matured technique of thought, 
there was presented at the same time an almost iinmeasuiable mate- 
rial for aiiangement in the metaphysico-ieligious system 

Mediaeval thought showed itself abundantly ready for the problem 
thus enhanced, and solved it undei the aftei-working of the impies- 
sion of that most brilliant period in the development of the papacy 
Avhich Innocent III had brought about The Neo-Platonic-Aiabian 
Aiistotelianism, which at the first, with its natuialistic consequences, 
seemed only to strengthen the rationalistic courage of dialectic to 
viotoiious piide, was mastered with admirable swiftness and bent to 
the service of the system of the Church This, indeed, was possible 
only in a form in which the intellectualistic elements of Augustinian 
thought and those allied to Neo-Platonism gained a decided pre- 
ponderance in this now completely systematic development of a 
philosophy conformed to the doctrine of faith In this way was 
completed an adjustment and arrangement of world-moving thoughts 
upon the largest and most imposing scale that history has seen, 
and that, too, without the creative activity of any propeily new 
philosophical principle as its impulse toward the formation of a 
system The intellectual foundei of this system was Albei t of Boll- 
stadt It owes its organic completion in all directions, its literaiy 
codification, and thus its historical designation, to Thomas Aquinas, 
and finds its poetical exposition in Dante’s Divine Comedy 
But while Hellenistic science and Chiistian faith seemed to be 
brought into complete harmony in Thomism, the opposition between 
them broke forth at once all the more violently Under the influ- 
ence of Arabian doctrines, the pantheism involved in the logical 
consequence of Realism from being potential became actual in ex- 
tended circles, and immediately after Thomas, his fellow-Domin- 
ican. Master Eclchait, developed scholastic intellectualism to the 
heterodoxy of an idealistic Mysticism 

Hence it is comprehensible that Thomism also encounteied the 
resistance of a Platonic-Augustinian tendency, which indeed gladlj 
adopted the increase in the knowledge of Hature (as had been the 
ease before) and the peifection of the logical apparatus, but put 
aside the intellectualistic metaphysics and developed all the more 
energetically the opposite elements of Augustinianism 
This tendency reached its full strength in the acutest and deepest 
thinker of the Chiistian Middle Ages, Dims Scotus, who brought the 
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germs of the philosophy of the will, contained in Augustine’s 
system, to their first important development, and so from the meta 
physical side gave the impulse for a complete change in the direc- 
tion of philosophical thought With him religious and scientific 
interests, whose fusion had begun in the Hellenistic philosophy, 
begin to separate 

The renewal of Nominalism, in which the intellectual movement 
of the last centuiy of the Middle Ages culminated in an extremely 
interesting combination, led to the same result with still more last- 
ing force. Dialectic, which had anew obtained the mastery and 
was flaunting itself in vaiious disputations, developed in its text- 
books on logic the Aristotelian schematism This was worked out 
especially on the grammatical side, and there developed to a theory 
which attached the doctrine of ]udgment and the syllogism to the 
view that regarded the concepts (termini) as subjective signs for 
really existing individual things This Teiminism became united 
in William of Occam with the naturalistic tendencies of the Arabian- 
Aristotelian theory of knowledge, and these combined combated 
Realism, which had been maintained alike in Thomism and Scotism 
But Termmism also became united with the Augustinian doctrine 
of the will into a powerful individualism, with the beginnings of 
the empiiical psychology which studied the history of develop- 
ment, to a kind of idealism of the inner expeiience, and with the 
natural investigation which was conquering wider and wider territory, 
to an empiricism that was to be fruitful in the future Thus under 
the scholastic covering were sprouting the germs of new thought 

Here and there in this extremely diversified movement men still 
vainly appear with the confidence that they can create a rational 
system of religious metaphysics, and finally a man of the signifi 
cance of Nicolaus Cusanus sought vainly to force all these elements 
of a new secular science back under the power of a half scholastic, 
half mystic intellectualism it was just from his system that those 
elements exercised an influence upon the future, that was all the 
stronger because of his work 

The reception of Aristotle falls in the century 1150-1250 (for this topic see 
principally the woik of A Jourdain, cited p 273) It began with the more val- 
uable parts of the Oiganon, hitherto unknown (vetus — nova logica), and pro- 
ceeded to the metaphysical, physical, and ethical books, alwajs accompanied 
by the introduction of the Aiabian explanatory writings The Church slowly 
admitted the new logit, although dialectic was again set in fluctuation thereby , 
for it soon became convinced that the new method which was mtroduced with 
the aid of the doctrme of the syllogism, was advantageous for presenting its 
own teachings. 

This scholastic method m the proper sense is as follows a text used as 
the basis for discussion is broken up by division and explanation into a number 
of propositions , questions are altached ai.d the possible answeis brought to- 
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gethcr , finally the arguments to be adduced for establishing or refuting these 
answers are presented in the form of a chain of syllogistic reasoning, leading 
ultimately to a decision upon the subject 

Tins scheme was first employed by Alexander of Hales (died 1245) in his 
Summa Universce Theologice, with a mastery which was far superior to the 
mode of treatment of the earlier Summists in wealth of contents, clearness of 
development, and definiteness of results, and was scarcely surpas'-ed even later 

An analogous change in method was worked out with regard to the material 
in the encyclopaedias of natural science by Vincent of Beauvais (Vincentius 
Bellovacensis, died about 12G5), by hts Speculum Quadtuplcj:, and Johannes 
?idanza, called Bonaventura (1221-1274), did the same i\ork for the doctrines 
of Mysticism, especially those of the Victorincs Among Bonaventura’s works 
the Beduetto Aitium ad ITieologiam is especially characteristic Cf K Werner, 
Die Psyeholoqie und Erkenntmsslehre des B (Vienna, 1876) 

The Church proceeded in a much more hesitating manner in regard to Ans- 
totle’s Metaphysics and Physics, because these made their entrance in intimate 
connection with Averroism, and because this latter theory had developed to 
open pantheism the Neo-Platonic Mysticism which had never been entirely 
forgotten since bcotus Erigcna As the defenders of such a system appear 
Amalnch of Bena near Chartres, and David of Dinant, about 1200, concern- 
ing whose doctrines we aie informed only by later wnters, especially Albert 
and Thomas With the widely extended sect of the Amalricans, which, after 
the Lateran council of 121S, was persecuted with fire and sword, the Eternal 
Gospel" of Joachim Florts was also connected Cf on this J N Schneider 
(Dilhngen, 1873) 

The judgment of condemnation passed upon the Averroistic Pan-psychism 
(cf § 27) applied at first to Aristotle also It is the service of the two men- 
dicant ordeis, the Dominicans and Franciscans, to have broken this connec- 
tion, and to have brought over the power of the Church to the recognition of 
the Peripatetic system By a long conflict, which frequently wavered this way 
and that, they succeeded in founding two chairs of the Aristotelian philosophy 
at the University of Pans, and finally m having them taken into the faculty 
(cf Kaufmann, Gesch d Univ , I 276 ff ) After this victory in 1254, respect 
for Aristotle rose fast, until he became the highest philosophical authority He 
was praised as the forerunner of Chnst in matters of Nature as was John 
the Baptist in matters of grace, and from this time on Christian science (like 
Averrods) held him to be in such a sense the incarnation of scientific truth, that 
in the following literature he is often cited only as " Philosophus ” 

The doctrine of the Domimcans, which has remained until the present time 
the official doctrine of the Catholic Church, was created by Albert and Thomas 

Albert of Bollstadt (Albertus Magnus) was bom 1193 at Laumgen in 
Swabia, studied in Padua and Bologna, taught m Cologne and Pans, became 
Bishop of Regensburg, and died in Cologne in 1280 His writings consist for 
the most part of paraphrases and commentaries upon Aristotle , aside from the 
Summa his Botany is particularly of mdependent value (2?c Vegetabilibus, 
Libri VII , ed by Meyer and Jessen, Berlin, 1867) Cf J bighart, Al Mag 
sein Leben und seine Wissenschaft (Regensburg, 1857 1 , v Kertling, Al Maq 
und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit (m Hist-pol Blattei, 1874), J Bach, Al 
Mag (Vienna. 1888) 

Thomas of Aqmno, born 1225 or 27 in Roccasicca, Lower Italy, was edu- 
cated at first in the cloister Monte Cassino, famous of old for study m natural 
science, then in Naples, Cologne, and Pans After this he taught alternately 
at these universities and also at Rome and Bologna, and died, 1274, in a cloister 
near Terracina Besides minor treatises, his works contain commentaries on 
Aristotle, on the Liber de Causis and the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and 
in addition to these, principally the Summa Tlunlnqia: and the treatise De 
vei itate fidei Catholicce conti a gentiles {Summa conti a gentiles') The treatise 
De Begimine Pnncipum belongs to him only in pait Prom the very copious 
literature concerning him, the following may be named Ch ^Tourdam, La 
Philosophie de St 'Jh (Pans, 1858), Z Gonzalez, Studien uber die Philos 
des III 'Jh V A , translated from the Spanish by Nolle (Regensburg, 1885), 
R Eucken, Die Philos d Th v A und die Cultus der Neuzeit (Halle, 1880), 
A Frohschammer, Die Philosophie des 'Ph v A (Leips 1889). 
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The philosophical importance of Dante Alighieri has been best recognised 
among his editors by Philaletlies in the commentary on his translation of the 
Divina Gominedia Besides his great world-poem, the treatise De Monaichia 
should not be forgotten in a philosophical consideration Cf A F Ozanani, 
D et la Philosophic Calholique au 13”'^ Sieclc (Pans, 1845), G Baur, Boethius 
und Dante (Leips 1873) 

Interest m otlier Thoimsts, whose number is gieat, is only literary-historical 

To the Dominican Order belonged also the father of German Mysticism 
Master Eckhart, a younger contemporary of Thomas Born in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, piobably in Saxony, at about 1300 he was Professor of 
Philosophy in Pans, became then Provincial of his Order for Saxony, lived for 
a tune in Cologne and Strassbuig, and died dm mg the painful discussions con- 
cenimgthe oithodoxy of his doctime in 1329 The extant writings (collected 
by F Pfeiffer, II Leips 1857) aie principally sermons, tiacts, and aphorisms. 
Of C Befnimatoipn vor del Befoi motion, 'Vo\ 11 (Hambuig, 1842) 

W Pieger, Gesch d dentschen Mystil tm Mittelalter (Leips 1875, 1881) , also 
the different editions and articles by S Denifle On Eckhart m particular, 
J Bach, iff E der Vatei der /^eciiZation (Vienna, 1864), A Lasson, 

M E del Mystikei (Berlin, 1868) 

In Its farthei devtlopment Geiman Mysticism branched into the heresies of 
the Beghaida and of the “ Friends of God” of Basle , in the case of the former it 
led to the most radical connection with the Averroistic pantheism It took the 
form of popul ir preaching with John Tauler at Strassburg (1300-1361), and 
of poetic song w'lth Heinrich Sueo of Constance (1300-1365) Its theoretical 
doctrines maintained themselves, while the heterodoxy was diminished, in the 

Gel man Theoloyy" (first edited by Luthei, 1516) 

The Augustinian Platonic opposition against the snspected Aristotelianism 
of the Arabians has as its mam supporters — 

William of Auvergne, from Aiirillac, teacher and Bishop m Paris, wdierehe 
died m 1249, authoi of a woik De Umverso He is treated by K Werner, Die 
Philosnphie des W v A (Vienna, 1873) 

Henry of Ghent (Henricus Gandavensis, Heinrich Goethals of Muda near 
Ghent, 1217-1291), the valiant defender of the primacy of the will against 
Thomisin Besides a theological compendium, he wrote a Sumina Quaestionum 
Oidinaiium, and ■pnncipnWy Quodhbeta Theologica Cf K Wernei,jErti G ala 
Reprasentant des chi iMichen Platonibimis im 18 Jahrhundert (^^enna, 1878). 

Richard of Middletown (R de Mediavia, died 1300) and William de la 
Marre, the author of a violent Coriectorium Fiatiis Thomce, may also be 
named here In the following centuries an Augustinian theology proper main- 
tained itself by the side of Thomism and Scotism ^gydius of Colonna is 
regarded as its leader (JEg Romanus, 1247-1316) Cf K Werner, Schol d 
spat iff -A , III 

The sharpest opposition to Thomism grew out of the Franciscan order 
Roger Bacon's was a mind fruitfully stimulatmg m all directions, but not 
appearing in a fixed and definite form m any one of them He was born in 
1214, near llcliester, educated in Oxford and Pans, seveial times persecuted on 
account of his occupations and theoiies, which were diiected m the line ot 
natural research, protected only for a time by Pope Clement IV , and died soon 
alter 1292 His doctrines are embodied m the Opus Mapis (ed by Bridges, 
Oxfoid, 1897), and in the form of extracts m his Opms Minus (ed by Brewei, 
Lond 185' ■) Ct E Chailes, R B , sa me, ses ouviages, ses doctrines (Paris, 
1861), and K Wernei, m two articles on his psychology, tlieoiy of knowledge, 
and physics (^Vienna, 1879) 

The most important thinker of the Christian Middle Ages was Johannes 
Duns ScotuB His home (Ireland or Northumbeiland) and the year of his 
birth, which was about 1270, are not certainly known At first a scholar and 
teacher m Oxford, he then won high reputation at Pans, where he was active 
after 1304, and m 1308 moved to Cologne, wheie he died soon after his arrival 
— all too early The edition of his works prepared by his Order (12 vols . 
Lyons, 1639) contains, besides the genuine uiitings, much that is not genuine 
or that has been worked over, and especially transcripts of his disputations and 
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lectures To ti>e latter belongs flic ho-called Opux PansieTise, winch fonns a com 
menUry upon the Spntmcp<t of thcLoinbaid The Qmstionps QuodlibPtales have 
a Hiniilar origin The Opus OfMntPtiHP, the original commentary upon the Lom- 
bard, IS his own writing Besides this there arc his commentaries upon Aristo- 
telian writings and some smaller tieatiscs Ills doctrine is expounded in Werner 
and btockl No exhaustive monograph, corresponding to his importance, exists 

Among his numerous adherents, hrancis of Mayro, who died 1S23, is the best 
known The controversy between 'I’honiists and bcotists was a vtrj active one 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and brought man}' intermediate 
theories into the field , but soon both parties had to make common cause in 
defence against Tciminisin 

Among the logical school books of the later Scholasticism, the most influen- 
tial was tliat of Petrus Hispanus, who died 1277 as Pope John XXI Ills 
fSummulai Logicales were a translation of a Byranline-Greek text-book, the 
2i6vo\f/K e/s Ttjv 'ApiffroriXovt \oyiKr]v by Mif hal Bsellos (in the eleventh 

century) Imitating the processes in this latter treatise (ypti/xpara typa^j/c ypa- 
4iloi TexviKds"), the well-known barbarous mnemonic designations for the modes 
of the syllogism were introduced in the Latin version (Jimhnra, cplaient, etc) 
Tcrminism, developed in the nominalistic direction from this rhetorical and 
grammatical logic, contrasted itself as loffica mode) na with the loptca antiqua 
of the llcalists, including both Scotists and 'I'liomists under this latter title 

In the renewal of Nommaliam we find William Durandus of St Pour- 
cain, who died 1'532 as Ilishop of Meaux, and Petrus Aureolus, who died at 
Pans, 1321, the former coming from 'I'liomism, the latter fioin Scotism Much 
more impoitant is William of Occam, the Abelard of the second jiuriod With 
abioadand keen vision for reality, and witli a bold, unresting tagerntss for 
innovation, he unites m himself all the elements with the help of which the 
new science forced its way out ot Scholasticism Bom in a village in the 
County of Suirey, trained under Duns Scotus, he became Professor at Pans, 
then took an active pait in the conflicts of his tunc between Church and State 
by joining with Philip the Fair and Lewis of Bavaiia in combating the papacy, 
(/Ji<tputaUo intpr tleurum et miUtpm suppt polCHtate pccU vaitica pmlalxt atqm 
pi imipibus terrnrum ammism, and the Dpfensonum against Pope John XXII ), 
and died 1347 at Munich 'I here is no complete edition of his works, but the 
most important are Summa Totim Logipcs, Evpositio Aurpa super Artem 
VdPiPm, Quodlibcla SepUm, CptiUlogium Theologiciim, and a commentary on 
Peter Loin bald Cf W A iichreihav. Dip pohtisclieniind rphiii(jsp,n Doctrinen 
untpr Ludwifj dpin JSmer (Landshut, 1858) C Prantl, Da Univprsalipnstreit 
ira dreizfhnten und vurzelmtcn Jalirhunderl {Site -D pi dr r M imi hener Akad , 
1874) Occam, too, still waits his philosophically comptleiit biographer 

Of the suppoiters of tenninistic Nominalism m the foiirti eiith century, 
Johannes Buridan, Hector of the University at Pans, and eo-founder of that at 
Vienna, and Maisilius of Inghen, one of the fust teachers at Heidelberg, are 
usually named A union of mystical dcctriiies with the nominalistic rejection 
of metaphysics is found in Pieirc d’Ailly (Petius de Alhaco, 1350-1425), and in 
Johannes Gerson (Chailier, 1303-1420) 

3'hc attempt at a purely latioiial exposition of Church dncliinc in the interest 
of apologetics and propagation w’as made by RaymtmduB LuUub of Catalonia 
(1235-13’ 5), who is piincipally known by his curious discovery of the “Great 
Alt,” that IS, a mechanical device which by combining the fundamental concepts 
was intended to piesciit the system of all possible cognitions An extract from 
this may be found in J E Erdmann, Ilislnry of Phil , I § 200 [Eng tr ed by 
llmiglij Ills efioits werf upeatediii the fifteenth centiin' by Raymund of 
Sabundo, a Spanish physician, who taught in Toulouse and gamed icspect by his 
TliPolor/in Natuialis (sivp Libei Crpntnrarum) On him cf D Mat/kc (Eicslau, 
1810), M lluttler (Augsburg, 1851) 

'1 he philosojihy of Nicolaus Cusanus (Nicolaus Chrypffs, born in Kues (Cusa) 
neai 3’rier, 1401, died as Cardinal and Bishop of Brixf n, 1404), offers an inter 
estiiig compieliensive view of the intellectual condition of the departing Middle 
Ages 'I’lic main tieatise bears the title Dp Dorta Irinornntia (ed in German 
togethei with his other most important wiilings by F A fbcharpff, Ficiburg i B 
1802) Cf B Falckenberg, Grundznge der Philos dcs W v C (Breslau, 1880) 
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Brief Survey of the Arabian and Jewish Philosophy of the Middle 

Ages 

This period is certainly more interesting from a literary and histoncal point 
of view than from that of philosophy, and as yet no competent presentation of 
the period as a whole has been made Nor has complete clearness been attamed 
as yet by investigation, but from the literature concernmg it the following are 
to be emphasised — 

Mohammed al Schahrestani, Histoiy of Sehgious and Philosophical Secti 
among the Aiabs (German by Haarbrucker, Halle, 1850 f ), A Schmolders, 
Documenta Philosophice Arabum (Bonn, 1836), and Essai sur les Ilcoles Phi. 
losophiques Chez les Ar (Pans, 1842), Fr Dieterici, Die Philosophic der Ar m 
zehnten Jahrhundert (8 Hefte, Leips 1866-76) Cf. also Hammer-Purgstall, 
Gesch der arabischen Litteratur 

S Munk, Melanges de philosophie jiiive et arabe (Pans, 1859), and the same 
author’s articles on the individual philosophers m the Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Philosophiques [IV Wallace, Art Arabian Phil in Enc Bi it , Ueberweg, 
Erdmann ] 

M. Eisler, Vorlesiingen uber die judischen Philosophen des Mittelalters (3 
vols , Vienna, 1870-84), M Jodi, Beitrage zui Geschichte dei Philosophie (Bres- 
lau, 1876) Cf also Fuist’s Bibliotheca Jndaica, and histones of Judaism by 
Graetz and Geiger 

Close as the relations may be which the philosophy of the two civilised Semitic 
peoples sustained to their religious interests, Arabian science especially owes 
Its peculiar character to the circumstance that its founders and supporters 
were, for the most part, not members of the clergy, as in the West, but physi- 
cians (cf F Wustenfeld, Gesch deraiab Aet zte und Naturforschei , Gottingen, 
1840) Thus from the beginning the study of ancient medicine and natural 
science went on hand in hand with that of philosophy Hippocrates and Galen 
were as much translated (in part through the medium of the Syrian) and read 
as were Plato, Aiistotle, and the Neo-Platonists Hence in Arabian metaphysics 
dialectic is always balanced by natural philosophy But well as this was adapted 
to afford scientific thought a broader basis of knowledge of facts, we must not, 
on the other hand, overestimate the independent achievements of the Arabs m 
medicine and natural science Heie, too, mediaeval science is essentially learned 
tradition The knowledge which the Arabs were later able to deliver to the 
West had its origin, in the main, in the books of the Greeks Nor did even 
experimental knowledge experience an essential extension through the Arabs’ 
own work , only in some fields, as, for example, chemistry and mineralogy and 
in some parts of medicine, e g physiology, do they appear more independent 
In their method, however, in their prmciples by which they apprehend the uni- 
verse, and in their entire system of philosophical conceptions, they stand, so far 
as our information on the subject reaches, entirely under the combined infiuence 
of Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism , and the same is true of the Jews Nor 
can It be maintained that a national peculiarity becomes disclosed m their appro- 
priation of this material It is rather the case that this whole scientific culture 
was artificially grafted upon the Arabian civilisation, it can strfke no true roots 
into It, and after a short period of bloom it withers away without vital force 
In the history of science as a whole, its mission is only to give back in part to 
the development of the Western mmd the continuity which the latter had itself 
temporarily lost 

From the nature of the case, the appropriation of ancient science in this case 
also was completed gradually and by working backward Beginning with the 
Neo-Platonism which was still current in Syrian tradition, and which was 
received with sympathy on account of its religious colouring, the Arabian 
thinkers proceeded to ascend to the better sources , but the consequence 
remamed ihat they saw Aristotle and Plato through the spectacles of Plotmus 
and Proclus During the rule of the Abassidae an active scientific life prevailed 
111 Bagdad, stimulated especially by the Caliph Almamun at the beginning of 
the nmth century. The Neo-Platomsts, the better commentators, almost the 
ntire didactic writings of Anstotle, and the Bepublic, Laws, and Tmcetis of 
1 1 to, were known m translations 
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The first distinctly emerging personalities, Alkendi, who died about 870, and 
Alfarabi, who died 960, are scarcely to be distinguished in their teachings from 
the Neo-Platonic elucidators of Aristotle A greater importance belongs to 
Avicenna (Ibn Sma, 080-1037), whose “Canon” became the fundamental 
book of mediaeval medicine m the West, as well as in the East, and who also 
exercised a powerful influence by his extremely numerous philosophical writ- 
ings, especially his Metaphysics and Logic His doctrine comes nearer again to 
pure Aristoteliamsm, and perhaps the nearest among all the Arabians 

But the extension of these philosophical views was regarded with ]ealous eyes 
by Mohammedan orthodoxy, and the scientific movement expeiienced so vio- 
lent persecutions in the tenth century that it took refuge in the secret league of 
the “Pure Brothers” Avicenna himself was also persecuted The above- 
named league embodied the extremely excellent compass of the knowledge of 
the time in a number of treatises (on this see above, Dietenci), which neverthe- 
less, in contrast with Avif-enna, seem to show a stronger leaning toward Neo- 
Platonism. 

Of the scientific achievements of their opponents we know on the one hand 
the strange metaphysics of thb orthodox Motekallemin, who, as against the 
Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic view of Nature as a living whole, de\ doped an 
extreme exaggeration of the sole causality of God, and resorted to a distoitcd 
Atomism in the greatest metaphysical embarrassment , on the other hand, in 
the writings of Algazel (1069-1111, Desiructio Philosophorum) there appears 
a sceptical and mystical analysis of philosophy 

These latter tendencies won the victory in the Orient the more readily, as the 
spiritual exaltation of Mohammedanism quickly declined m that quarter 'i he 
continuance of Arabian science is to be sought in Andalusia, where Mohamme- 
dan civilisation found its short after-bloom Here, under freer conditions, 
philosophy developed to vigorous naturalism, which in turn bore a strongly 
Neo-Platonic stamp 

A characteristic exposition of the doctrine of knowledge in this philosophy is 
found in the Conduct of the Solitary by Avempace, who died 1138, and similar 
thoughts culminate with Abubacer (Ibn Tophail, died 1186) in an interesting 
comparison of natural with positive religion ITie latter author’s philosophi- 
cal romance The Living One, the Son of the Waking One, which sets forth the 
intellectual development of a man upon a lonely island, excluded from all his- 
toiical and social relations, was published in a Latin translation by Focock as 
Philosophus Autodidactus (Oxford, 1671 and 1700, — not twenty years before the 
appearance of Defoe’s Bobinson Crusoe I ) and in a German translation as 
Der Naturmensch by Eichhom (Berlin, 1783) 

But the most important and independent among Arabian thinkers was 
Averroes, who was born 1120 in Cordova, was for a time judge, and then 
physician m ordinary to the Caliph, was driven afterward by religious perse- 
cution to Morocco, and died in 1198 He treated in paraphrases and longer or 
shorter commentaries, which were printed in the older editions of Aristotle, 
almost all the didactic writings of Anstotle, who was esteemed by him as the 
highest teacher of truth Of his own works (Venice, 1653 , some exist now 
only in the Hebrew version) the refutation of Algazel, Desti uctio Destructionis, 
IS most important Two of his treatises on the relation of philosophy and the- 
ology have been published in German translation by M J Mhller (Munich, 
1876) Cf E Henan, Avei'roes et VAverroisme (3d ed , Fans, 1809) 

With the expulsion of the Arabians from Spam traces of their philosophical 
activity are lost 

Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages is, in the main, an accompaniment 
of the Arabian, and dependent upon it The only exception to this is the Cab- 
bala, that fantastic secret doctrine whose fundamental outlines, which, to be 
sure, were later much elaborated, show the same peculiar amalgamation of 
Oriental mythology with ideas of Hellenistic science as does Christian Gnosti- 
cism, and go back to the same period and to the same agitated condition of 
thought attendant upon the mingling of religions Cf A Franck, Systems de 
la Kabbah (Fans, 1842, German by Jellinek, Leips 1844), H Joel, Die 
Jteligion<philosophie des Sohar (Leips 1849) On the other hand, the mam 
works of Jewish philosophy weie originally wiitten m Aiauic, and not trans- 
lated mto Hebrew until a relatively late time 
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The book of Saacljah Fajiumi (died 942), Concerning Religions and Philoso^ 
phies, which aims to fuimsh an apology for Jewish doctrine, is related to the 
earliest Arabian Aiistotelianism, and still more closely to the free-thmking 
Mohammedan theologians, the so-called Mutazilm In the Neo-Platomc line 
we meet Avicebron (Ibn Gebirol, a Spanish Jew of the eleventh century), of 
whose Fans Vitce, Hebrew and Latin versions are extant Moses Maimonidea 
(11 Jo-1204) is regaided as the most important Jewish philosopher of the Middle 
Ages In his culture and doctrine he belongs to the phase of Arabian doctrine 
which nas Aierroea as its centre His main treatise. Guide to the Perplexed 
(/Joctoi Peiplexonim'), has been published in Arabic and French with a com- 
mentary by Muiik (3 vols , Pans, 1856-06) [Eng tr by Fiiedlandei, Tiubner, 
Lond ] The attachment to Avenoes is still closer in the case of Gersonides 
(Levi ben Geison, 1288-1344) 

The Jews, by means of their widely extended mercantile relations, were the 
chief contributois to the extension of Oriental philosophy in the West, by sale 
and translation , in the thirteenth and fouiteenth centuries especially then 
schools in Southern France formed the medium for this wide-reaching activity 

To the Arabian and Jewish literature, which was taken up by Christian 
science about 1200, belongs finally a number of pseudonymous and anonymous 
writings, which arose m the latest periods of Neo-Platonism, and m part per- 
haps were of still later date Among these the principal are the Theology of Aris- 
totle (Arabic and German by Dieterici, Leips. 1882-83), and the Libei de Cauns 
{De essentia put ce bonitatis), an extract from the ffToixeltixrn BeoKoyiK'^ ascrii/ed 
to Proclus, published in Arabic, Latin and German by 0 Bardenhewer (Fiei^ 
buig 1 B 1882). 


§ 25 The Eealm of Nature and the Eealm of Grace. 

Among all the plulosphers of the Middle Ages we find existing, 
•with greatei or less clearness, a lively feeling of the twofold tradi- 
tion which forms the presupposition of their thought. In the 
earlier period all knowledge and thought had arranged itself, as it 
were, of its own accord within the system of religious metaphysics ; 
and now there appeared by the side of this a powerful, finely articu- 
lated, coherent body of thought which the age, thirsting after real 
contents iii its barren dialectic, was ready to take up eagerly The 
manifold relations between these two systems which mutually laid 
hold upon one another and interpenetrated, determine the scientific 
character of the last centuries of the Middle Ages, and the general 
course of the development was, that these antagonistic systems, 
starting fiom an attitude of abrupt opposition, strove toward recon- 
ciliation and adjustment, only to diverge aU the more violently after 
the goal seemed to have been reached This coujse of things 
appeared as necessarily in the conception of the reciprocal relations 
of the different sciences, as in the view of the ultimate relations 
of things In both lines the attempt at synthesis was followed by 
a separation that went all the deeper 

The religious thought of the West, whose highest problem had 
been to understand the working of divine giace, was confronted by 
Oriental philosophy in which the old Grecian philosophical tendency 
toward knowledge of "Nrature had at last attained metaphysical 
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supremacy and here, too, again the process of appropriation began 
with the adoption of the last consequences, to ascend only by 
degiees back to the jiremises 

1 Hence the form in which Arabian science was first taken up 
was that of Aveiroism In this, howevei, science had marked off its 
boundaries in the most definite manner as against positive religion 
This had taken place not only in reaction against the attacks to 
which the philosophical movement in the East had been subjected, 
but still moie in consequence of the great mental revolutions which 
the age of the Crusades experienced through the intimate contact 
of the three monotheistic religions The more ardently these relig- 
ions fought in the sphere of historical reality, the more the sharp- 
ness of their contrasting doctiines became blunted from the point 
of view of theory Those who passed through this conflict of relig- 
ions as thinking observers could not resist the impulse to seek the 
common element behind the differences, and to establish above the 
fields of battle the idea of a universal religion ^ In order to attain 
this, every form of special historical revelation must be stripped off, 
and the path of universally valid scientific knowledge must be taken 
So with the aid of Neo Platonic memories, a return was made to the 
thought of a universal religion, founded upon science, and the ulti- 
mate content of this common conviction was formed by the moral law 
As Abelard in his own way had alieady leached this result, so 
Koger Bacon later, under Arabian influences, designated morality as 
the content of the universal leligion 

This scientific natural religion, however, had had stamped iqion it 
more and more by the Arabs the exclusive character of an esoteric 
doctiine The distinction oiiginating with Philo, and cuirent in the 
entire patiistic thought, betiveen a verbal-historical and a spiritually 
timeless sense® of leligious documents (cf § 18, 2) here became the 
doctiine that positive religion is an indispensable need for the mass 
of the people, while the man of science seeks the real tiutli back of 
religion, and seeks it only there, — a doctrine in which Aveiioes 
and Maimonides were at one, and which completely corresponded to 
the social relations of Arabian science For Arabian science always 
moved within naiiow and closed ciicles, and as a foreign giowth 

^ The court of the highly cultured Hohenstaufen Frederick IT in Sicily 
appears as a chief seat of this mode of thought, and in geneial of the exchange 
of thouglit betw een Hast and West 

- Keprcsenting this opinion, the Etei nal Guipel of Joachiiii of Floris was 
ciicul.ited among the Avenoistic Amalricans This completed for the entire 
compass ot Christian dogma, the transformation of everything external into the 
internal, all the historical into the tunelessly valid the “ pneumatic gospel ” of 
Ongen (of § 18, 2) was asscited to have here attained reality, the period of the 
‘ spirit ” to have begun Cf .7 \ Schimdci (nilliiiffcn, 1874) 
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never gained true sympathy with the mass of the people * AverroeSj 
nevertheless, expressly honours Aristotle as the founder of this high 
est, most universal religion of the human race. 

Thus in line with this thought, Abubacer made his “ Man in a 
State of Ncduie” who had attained in his isolation to the philosoph 
ical knowledge of God, come into contact again at last with histon- 
cal humanity, and m so doing discover that what he had knowi. 
clearly and in abstiact thought, is here believed in its picturate 
wrappings, and that what holds for him as a self-evident demand of 
the reason is here extorted from the multitude by means of reward 
and punishment 

If now it IS hereby admitted that natural and levealed tehgion 
have ultimately the same content, it still follows that they necessa- 
rily difEer, at least in then expression of the common truth, — that 
the conceptions which form the expression of philosophical religion 
are not understood by believers, while the picturate ideas of believ- 
ers are not regarded as the full tiuth by philosophers If, then, by 
theology, we understand the exposition of the positive doctiine of 
religion, arranged and defended according to the foimal laws of 
science, le Aristotelian logic, — and this was the form which the 
relation of theology to religion had taken in the West as in the 
East, — it follows that something may be true theologically which 
IS not true philosophically, and vice vetsa Thus is explained that 
doctiine of the twofold truth, ^ theological and philosophical, which 
went through the entire later Middle Ages, although we cannot 
exactly fix the authorship of this formula® It is the adequate 
expression of the mental state necessarily brought about by the 
opposition of the two authorities under which the Middle Ages 
stood, VIZ Hellenistic science and religious tradition , and while at 
a later time it often served to protect scientific theories from the 
persecution of the Church, it was for the most part, even in these 
cases, the honest expression of the inner discord in which just the 
most important minds of the age found themselves 

2 The science of the Christian peoples accepted this antithesis, 
and while the doctrine of the twofold truth was expressly pro 
claimed by bold dialecticians such as Simon of Toumay, or John of 
Brescia, and was all the more rigidly condemned by the power or 


^ Cf M Maywald, Die Lehie von der zvoeifachen Wahrheit (Berlin, 1871) 

2 As little can it be fixed with certainty what the origin of that widely ex 
tended formula was, which designated the founders of the three great positive 
religions as the three “deceivers” of mankind. Unhistorical, as is every 
Enlightenment, the philosophical opposition of that day could explain to itself 
only by empirical interests the mythical which could not stand before compare 
live cnticism 
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the Clmich, the leading minds could not evade the fact that philos 
ophy, as it had been developed undei the influence of Aristotle and 
the Aiabians, was, and must lemain, in its inner nature, alien to 
piecisely those doctiines of the Chiistian leligion which were spe- 
cific and distinctive With a full consciousness of this opposition, 
Alhe'it proceeded to his great task He undei stood that the distinc- 
tion bekoeen natui al and i evealed ? eligion, which he found in exist- 
ence, could no longer be put out of sight, that philosophy and 
theology could no longei be identified, but he hoped and laboured 
with all his strength that this distinction might not be allowed to 
become a contradiction He abandoned the doctrine that the “ mys 
teiies” of theology, the doctiines of the Trinity and of the Incar 
nation, can be made lational, and, on the othei hand, he collected in 
favoui of the Church docti me the teaching of the “Philosopher” 
on such impoitant points as the question concerning the eternity or 
temporal duiation of the world He sought to show that all which 
IS known in philosophy by the *‘ncUwal light’* (lumine natui ah) 
holds good also in theology, but that the human soul can know 
completely only that, the principles of which it caiiies within itself, 
and that, therefore, in such questions as those in which philosophical 
knowledge comes to no finally valid decision and must remain 
standing befoie the antinomy of different possibilities, revelation 
gives the decision, — a view in which Albeit follows mainly the 
results of Maimonides Faith is meiitoiious just because it cannot 
be proved or established by any natural insight Kevelation is above 
reason, but not contrary to leason 

This standpoint foi harmonising natui al and revealed theology 
IS essentially that taken by Thomas, although he seeks to limit still 
moie, if possible, the extent of that which is to be withdrawn from 
philosophical insight and given into the possession of faith Accord- 
ing to the fundamental thoughts of his system, moi cover, he 
apprehends this relation as a relation of different stages of 
development, and sees accordingly, m philosophical knowledge, a 
possibility given in man’s natural endowment, which is brought 
to full and entire realisation only by the grace active in revela- 
tion 

It IS therefore important to notice that Scholasticism, just in this 
its highest point, was far from identifying philosophy and theology, 
01 from making the task of the foimer, as has often been repre- 
sented, an unresting compi ehension of dogma This conception 
belongs to the beginnings of mediaeval science, eg to Anselm, and 
IS found sporadically in the times when Scholasticism was entering 
upon its dissolution So, for example, Raymundus Lullus projected 
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his “Grieat Art”^ essentially m the opinion that this, by making 
possible a systematic explanation of all tiuths, will be adapted to 
oonvmce all “unbelievers” of the tiuth of the Christian religion. 
So, too, later, Eaymond of Sabunde aimed to prove with the help of 
Lull’s Art that if God has revealed himself in a double manner, u 
the Bible {liber scnptus) and in Nature (liber vivus), the contents 
of these two revelations, of which the one lies at the basis of theol- 
ogy, the other at the basis of philosophy, must evidently be the 
same But in the classical time of Scholasticism the distinction 
between natural and revealed theology was always kept m mind, 
and was drawn the more sharply, the more the Church had occasion 
to guaid against the confusion of its doctrine with “ natural 
theology ” 

3 Hence there were Vbry faithful sons of the Church who 
broadened again the cleft between philosophy and theology, and ulti- 
mately made it so wide that it could not be bridged At their head 
stands Diins Scotus, who taught that theology should be conceived 
and treated only as a practical discipline, philosopjay, on the con- 
trary, as pure theoiy Hence for him and for the contmueis of his 
doctrine, the relation between the two is no longer chat of supple- 
mentation, but that of separation Between the two opposing tern- 
tones of revelation and of rational knowledge, natural theology 
shrivels into an extreme poverty of domain The compass of the 
mysteries of theology that are inaccessible for natural Icnowledge 
increases more and more , with Duns Scotus the begmning of the 
created world iii time and the immortality of the human soul belong 
to this sphere ; aud Occam even denies the cogency of the usual 
arguments with which rational theology was wont to prove the 
existence of God. 

This criticism is looted essentially in the purpose to assure to 
faith its ]ust right, and in this purpose it is completely honest In 
connection with the metaphysical dualism which had agam become 
pronounced (see below. No 5) the knowledge of the understanding, 
bound as it was to sense-perception, seemed incapable of searching 


1 This wrong-headed, and yet in many respects interesting and therefore 
frequently attempted, discovery, consisted in a system of concentric rings, each 
of which bore a group of concepts divided into circular compartments By 
shifting these rings, all possible combmations between concepts were to be 
bi ought about, problems given, and their solutions stated Thus there was a 
Figura A (Dei) which contained the whole theology, a Figura Animse whicli 
contained psychology, etc Mnemo-technic attempts, and such as aim at the 
discovery of a universal language, or of a system of symbols for expressing 
philosophical thoughts, have frequently been attached to this ars comhinatona. 
The introduction of the algebraic method of reckoning by letters is also con- 
-elected witli these efforts 
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the mysteiies of the supernatural world Thus men like Gerson 
based their mystical doctrine precisely upon ITominalism The 
difference between philosophy and theology is necessary, the con- 
tiadictaon between knowledge and faith is unavoidable Kevelation 
has its source in grace, and has the divine lealm of grace foi its con- 
tent, rational knowledge is a natural process of reciprocal inter- 
action between the knowing mind and the objects of perception 
Theiefore, though l^ominalism escaped from the scholastic method 
with difficulty, and was late in reaching its goal, it necessarily 
ended in regarding Nature as the sole object of science At all 
events, philosophy now set itself as seculai science, over against 
theology as divine science 

So Duns Scotus and Occam employed language which externally 
is quite in harmony with the “ twofold truth ” That definition of 
the boundaries was intended to assert, that in matters of faith dia- 
lectic has nothing to say But it could not fail to be the result, 
that in the case of otheis, this separation would lead to the oppo- 
site consequence and back to the original meaning of the claim of 
a double truth. It became a charter of liberty for the ‘‘secular 
philosophy” Dialectical investigation could be pursued even to 
the boldest propositions, and yet all offence might be avoided if one 
only added that the proposition was so secundum rationem, but that 
secundum jidem the opposite was of course true This occuired so 
frequently that the Thomists and Lullists became zealous against it 
In the case of many, to be sure, who availed themselves of this 
principle, we cannot doubt that this was then honest opinion , but 
it IS just as sure that others, with full consciousness of their pro- 
cedure, found in this only a convement pretext, in order to present 
under the protection of this restriction the doctrines of a philosophy 
that in its inner spirit was at variance with faith At all events, 
this applies to the school of the Averroists which flourished in 
Padua toward the end of the fifteenth century 

4 Parallel to this changeful process of transformation in the 
relation between theology and philosophy, and in closest connection 
with it, goes an analogous development of metaphysical psychology, 
and both have reference in like measure to the fundamental relation 
between the supersensuous and the sensuous worlds Here, too, 
dualism is the starting-point, and afterwards again the end This 
dualism had been developed to an especial degree of sharpness by 
the Victorines at the close of the first period In this Mysticism 
the last bonds between body and soul were cut, and.j:econciliation 
was made impossible The spiritual and material worlds fell apart 
as separate spheres of the universal reality 
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Now, however, Anstotelianism fulfilled its historical mission of 
overcoming the two-worlds theory in Augustine, as formerly m 
Plato, and in the Thomist psychology the conception of development, 
and of the gradual building up of phenomena, was intended to 
bridge that separation While Hugo of St Victor had drawn the 
dividing line in the created world through the midst of man’s nature, 
by emphasising the complete impossibility of any compaiison be- 
tween the two substances there brought together, the human soul 
was now to be understood as 3ust that connecting link, through the 
medium of which the two worlds come into oiganic interaction in 
the one course of development of all things. 

Thomas attains this result by an extraordinarily acute transfor- 
mation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Porms and their relation to 
matter The material and the immaterial worlds are characterised 
by the fact that, in the latter, pure Forms (formoe separatee; called 
also subsistent Forms) are real or actual as active intelligences with- 
out any attachment to matter, while in the former. Forms realise 
themselves only in union with matter (inherent Forms) The hu- 
man soul, as lowest of the pure intelligences, is a fotma separata 
(on which rests its immortality) and, at the same time, as entelechy 
of the body, it is the highest of those Forms which realise them- 
selves in matter But these two sides of its nature are bound 
together in it to an absolute substantial unity, and this unity is the 
only Form which is at the same time subsistent and inherent ^ In 
this way the series of individual bemgs proceeds from the lowest 
Forms of material existence, on past plant and animal life, thoxigli 
the human soul, with uninterrupted continuity over into the world 
of pure intelligences — the angels,® and finally to the absolute Form 
— the deity The cleft between the two worlds is closed in Thomism 
by this central position of metaphysical psychology 

6 But it seemed to the following period that the cleft was closed 
only by bemg plastered over, as it were, and that the umon of so 
heterogeneous attributes as the entelechy of the body and the sub- 
sistence of a pure intelligence was more of a load than the con- 
ception of individual substance was able to bear Hence Duns 
Scotus, whose metaphysics likewise moves naturally within the 
Aristotelian terminology, introduced an (inherent) forma corpoiev- 
tatis between the intelligent soul, which he too designates as the 
“ essential Form ” of the body, and the body itself ; and thus the 


1 In this IS concentrated m a conception the anthi opocentnc way of viewing 
the world, which even Thomism did not overcome 

* Thomas constructs his scale of forms in the material world according to 
Aristotle, m the spiritual world according to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
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Augustinian and Victoimian separation of the conscious essence 
from the physiological vital foice was again re-established 

Occam not only made this distinction his own, but, forced to 
inseit another giadatioii, analysed the conscious soul into an intel- 
lectual and a sensitive pait, and ascribed real importance to this 
separation It seems to him that the sensuous activities of con- 
sciousness can as little he united with the rational nature whose 
vocation it is to behold the immaterial world, as can the form and 
motion of the body Thus for him the soul is split up into a num- 
ber of individual faculties, to determine the i elation of which 
occasions gieat difficulties, especially with regard to their spatial 
inter-relation 

6 The essential thing m this is that the world of conscious- 
ness and that of corporeal bodies become again completely sepa- 
rated , and this is shown especially in Occam’s theory of knowledge, 
which proceeded from these presuppositions to an extremely signifi- 
cant innovation 

In then doctiine of the “ species intelligibiles " the two “Realists,” 
Thomas and Duns Scotus, had alike followed, though with some vari- 
ations, the old Gieek idea, that in the knowing process, by means of 
the co-operation of the soul and of the external object, a copy of 
the latter arises, which is then apprehended and beheld by the soul 
Occam stiikes out these species inteUigibiles as a useless doubling * of 
the external reality, which according to this view, in so far as it is 
an ob]ect of knowledge, would be assumed as having still another 
existence (in psychical leality) But by this act sensuous knowledge 
lo’ies foi him its chai actei of being a copy as compared with its object 
All idea {conceptus, intellectio rei) is as such a state or an act of the 
soul (pa'isio — intentio animce), and forms in this a sign (signum) 
foi the coi responding external thing But this inner structure is 
something of a different nature from the outer reality of which it is 
the sign, and theiefoie it is no copy of it We can speak of a “re- 
semblance ” only in so far as in this case the inner reality (esse 
objective = content of consciousness) and the outer reality (esse for- 
mahtei oi subjective — objective reality in the present sense of the 
woid“ objective” -) necessaiily relate to each other, and, so to speak, 
foiin coriesponding points in the two heterogeneous spheres 

Thus the beginning of a psychological and epistemological idealism 


^ Accnrdinq: to liis methodical piinciple entia prater necessitatem non esse 
multiplicnnda 

2 The terms “ objective ” and “ subjective " in the Middle Ages have accord- 
ingly a meaning exactly the reverse of that which they have m present 
usage 
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develops among the Terminists out of the old duality of mind 
and body: the world of consciousness is another world than the 
world of things What is found in the former is not a copy, but 
only a sign for something without which corresponds to it Thmgs 
are other than our ideas {idem) of them 
7 Lastly, Augustine’s dualism appeared in its complete bald- 
ness in his conception of histoiy The realm of God and that of the 
devil, the Church and the political state, here confronted each other 
in rigid antithesis. The historical conditions of which this doctrine 
was the reflex, had become changed completely since Augustme’s 
day But hitherto the Middle Ages had not only lacked historical 
conceptions which would have been adapted to correct this doctrine, 
but scientific thought had been employed in such a one-sidedly theo- 
logical and dialectical manner, that ethical and social problems had 
remained farther outside the horizon of philosophers than had phys 
ical problems. And yet at the same time, history was seeing move 
ments of such grand dimensions that science also must necessaiily 
take a position with regard to it If she was able to do this in the 
second period in a manner completely worthy of the greatness of 
the subject, she owed her strength for this again to the Aristotelian 
system, which gave the means into her hand of mastering in thought 
the great connected stiuctures of political and historical life, of 
arranging in her metaphysics these forms of the series of develop- 
ment, and thus of putting into conceptions the mighty import of 
that which she was living through Indeed, in this line in which 
the Arabian commentators had not gone before lies the most brilliant 
achievement of mediaeval philosophy,^ and since Albert’s interest lay 
more on the side of physics, the chief credit here falls to Thomas 
Thomas regards the political state, not as did Augustine, as a con- 
sequence of the fall, but as a necessary member in the world’s life 
In his view, therefore, law or right also flows from the divme nature 
and must be so conceived , above all human institutions stands the 
lex natwalis, upon which rest morality and the life of society. In 
particular, however, as is proved by language, by the need of help 
which the individual feels, and by the impulse toward society, niaii 
IS by his nature destined for life in a state The end of the state is, 
according to Aristotle’s teaching, to realise virtue, and from this end 
all the characteristics of the state are to be developed (in philosoph- 
ical law — Natural Right or Law) But — and here the new thought 
begins — that civic virtue to which the state should educate its 
citizens does not exhaust man’s destiny. In this he fulfils only his 


' Cf W Dilthey, 'Evnlextung in die Qeisteswissenschaften, I. 418 f. 
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purpose as an earthly being , his higher destiny is the salvation 
which grace offers him in the community of the Church But as 
the higher everywhere realises itself through the lowei, and the 
lower exists for the sake of the higher, the political community is 
to be the preparation for that higher community of the State of 
God Thus the state becomes subordinate to the Church as the 
means to the end, as the preparatory to the complete The com- 
munity of the earthly life is the school for that of the heavenly — 

rRaJAMBULA GRATIjE 

By the side of the teleology of Nature which Greek philosophy had 
worked out, patristic thought had set the teleology of history (cf § 
21, 6) , but the two had remained unconnected The doctrine of the 
state set forth by Thomas subordinates the one to the other in a 
system of thought, and in so doing completes the most deeply and 
widely reaching union of the ancient and Christian conceptions of 
the world that has ever been attempted 

With this the capstone is fitted to the metaphysical structure of 
Thomism By this transition from the community of Nature into 
that of grace, man fulfils the task %vhich his position in the universe 
assigns him, but he fulfils it, not as an individual, but only in the 
race The ancient thought of the btate lives again in Christianity, 
but the state is no longer an end in itself, it is the best means for 
carrying out the divine world-plan Gratia natuiam non tollit sed 
perjicit 

8 But even this highest synthesis did not long endure As in 
political life, so also in theory, the relation of Chuich and state took 
on a form that was very much less harmonious With Dante the 
relation of subordination is already exchanged for that of co-ordmar 
tion The poet shares with the metaphysician the thought that 
because man’s destined end is to be attained only in the race, this 
makes a perfect unity in political organisation requisite Both de- 
mand the universal state, the “ monarchia ” and see in the Empire the 
fulfilment of this postulate But the great Ghibelline cannot think 
theocratically, as does the Dominican monk , and where the latter 
assigns to the impel lum the place of subordination beneath the sace>- 
dotium, the former sets the two ovei against each other as powers of 
like authority God has destined man for earthly and for heavenly 
happiness m like measuie to the former he is conducted by the 
state, by the natural knowledge of philosophy , to the latter lie is 
guided by the Church, by means of levelation In this co-oidination 
the ]oy in the world, chaiacteiistie of the Eenaissance, bursts forth 
as victoriously as does the feeling of strength which belongs to the 
secular state. 
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And along this line the development proceeded When the graded 
scale of leality constructed by Thomas was seveied in the midst of 
man’s nature, the spiritual and political powers fell apart, as did the 
jpiritual and corporeal worlds, and the theory afforded the con- 
7-ement means of banishing the sacerdotimn to the suprarmundane 
inner nature, and putting the impenum into sole control withm 
the woild of sense This is precisely the point of view from which 
Occam, in his Disputatio with reference to the controversy between 
the papacy and the temporal power, took his position upon the side 
of the latter Nor yet is it any longer possible, in accordance with 
his presuppositions, to base the theory of the state upon the realistic 
thought of the human race as a whole, bound together tor the real- 
isation of one end The Nominalist sees as a substantial back- 
ground in social and historical life, only the individuals who will, 
and he regards state and society as products of interests (bomm 
commune) In theory, as in life, individualism prevails ^ 

§ 26 The Pnmacy of the Will or of the Intellect. 

W Kahl, Die Lehi e vom Prvmat des Willens bei Augustinus, Duns Scotus 
und Descartes 

In closest connection with all these general questions stands a spe- 
cial psychological problem, which was vigorously discussed through- 
out this whole period, and m reference to which the points of 
opposition between the parties of the time may be recognised upon a 
smaller scale, but all the more sharply focussed It is the question 
whether among the powers of the soul the higher dignity belongs 
to the will or to the intellect (pira potentia nobilior). It takes so 
broad a space in the liteiature of this period that the attempt might 
have been made to look upon the psychological antithesis which 
Unfolds in connection with it as the leading motive of the whole 
period But the course of the development shows too clearly that 
the real impelling forces lay m religious metaphysics, and the 
rigidity of systematic conception which distinguishes the philoso- 
phical doctrines of this period explains sufficiently why it is that 
their position with reference to an individual problem may appear 
as typical for the different thinkers. It still remains characteristic 
that this problem is a question taken from the domain of the inner 
world 

^ This doctnne of Occam’s concermng secular power and law is followed out 
to the extreme consequence of tlie omnipotence of the state by Occam’s fritind, 
Marsihus of Padua, whose treatise, Defensor Pacts (1346), carries out in 
rigorous lines the attempt to establish the theory of the state upon the utilitarian 
Und nominalistic basis using the Epicurean theory of compact (above, § 14, 6) 
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In this question, also, the two mam bodies of tradition, Augus- 
tinianism and Aristotelianism, were not at one , but their relation was 
here in nowise that of an outspoken opposition For Augustinianism 
the question was in general awkwardly stated For in this system 
the oneness of nature in the personality was so strongly emphasised, 
and the inter-relation of the different sides of its activity was so 
often made prominent, that a relation of rank in the proper sense was 
really out of the question But on the other hand, especially in his 
doctrine of knowledge, Augustine had assigned to the will as the 
impelling power — even in the process of ideation — a position 
so central that it was not shaken in its importance for empirical 
facts, even though the Neo-Platonic contemplation of the deity was 
maintained as the final goal of development On the contrary, the 
intellectualism of the Aristotelian system was quite undoubted, 
and if it still admitted any mcrease, it had received it fiom the 
Arabian philosophy, especially from Averroism Thus antitheses 
presented themselves which were soon enough to break forth to 
open controversy 

Thomism in this point, also, foUowed Aristotle unconditionally, 
finding at its side in this case the nearly related German Mysticism, 
and as its opponents the Augustmians, Scotists, and Occamists, so 
that, as thus grouped, the opposition between the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans finds general expression 

1 The question as to the pre-eminence of the will or of the intel- 
lect develops at first as a purely psychological controversy, and de- 
mands a decision upon the point, w'hether in the course of the psychical 
life the dependence of the will’s decisions upon ideas, or that of the 
movements of ideas upon the will, is the greater It was there- 
fore adapted to further the beginnings of a treatment of psychology 
that concerned itself especially with the history of mental develop- 
ment (cf § 24), and it would have been able to do this in a higher 
degree than was actually the case if it had not always been trans- 
ferred to the ground of dialectic or to the metaphysical domain 
This latter transfer occurred principallj'^ in consequence of the fact 
that the conception of freedom, which always involves ethical and 
religious questions, was looked upon as the point in controversy 
Both parties, indeed, desired to maintain or defend man’s “ freedom ” 
in the interest of responsibility but this was possible only as thej 
gave different meanings to the word 

Now, in individual cases, Thomas admits an infiuence of the will, 
not only upon motion, but also upon affirmation oi denial of ideas 
In particular, he lecognises absolutely such an infiuence in belief 
But in general he regards the will, quite according to the ancient 
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model, as determined by knowledge of the good. The intellect not 
only apprehends in general the idea of the good, hut also, in each 
individual case, discerns what is good, and thereby determines the 
will The will necessarily strives for that which is known to be 
good, it IS theiefore dependent upon the intellect The latter is 
the supremus motoi of the psychical life, “rationality,” so said 
EcTchait also, is the head of the soul, and even romantic love 
{“Mmne”) clings only to knowledge. Freedom (as 'ethical ideal) 
IS hence, according to Thomas, that necessity which exists upon the 
basis of knowledge, and, on the other hand, (psychological) freedom 
of choice {facultas electiua) is nevertheless only possible by reason 
of the fact that the understanding presents to the will vaiious pos- 
sibilities as means towaid its end, the will then deciding for that 
Avhicli IS known to be best, — the view held by Albert also This 
intellectuahsUc determinism^ in connection with which Thomas him- 
self always insisted that the decision of the ivill depends only upon 
puiely internal knowing activities, was extended by his contempoiaiy 
Gottfiied of Fontaine to the point of making even the sensuous 
presentation {phantasma) the causa efficient of the will’s activity 

But the opponents made their attack just in connection -with this 
conception of necessary determination The using of ideas, so 
Henry of Ghent had already taught, and after him Duns Scotus, and 
still latei Occam, is a natural process, and the ivill becomes un- 
avoidably entangled in this if it is to be completely dependent upon 
ideas But with this, said Scotus, contingency {i.e possibility of 
being otheiwise or “ power to the contiary ”) in the ivill’s functions 
IS irieconcilable for the process of hTatuie is always deteimined in 
one way , where it prevails there is no choice With contingency, 
however, responsibility also falls to the giound Kesponsibility can 
theiefore be pieseived only if it is acknowledged that the intellect 
exercises no compelling power over the will To be sure, the co- 
operation of the ideational faculty is indispensable in the case of 
eveiy activity of the will it piesents the will its objects and the 
possibilities of its choice But it does this only as the servant, and 
the decision remains with the master The idea is never more than 
the occasioning cause {causa pei accidens) of the individual volition ; 
the doctrine of Thomas confuses practical consideration with pure 
intellect If the latter gives the object, the decision is still solely 
a matter of the will, the will is the m ovens per se, to it belongs 
absolute self-determination. 

Indeteiminism, as Scotus and Occam teach it, sees therefore in the 
will the fundamental power of the soul, and maintains conveisely, 
that as a matter of fact the will on its side determines the develop- 
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merit of the intellectual activities Follov.ing the procedure of 
Henry of Ghent,* according to whom the theoretical functions 
become more active according as they are more immaterial, Scotus 
attempted to prove the proposition just stated, in a highly interest- 
ing manner The natural process, he says, produces as the first 
content of consciousness (cogitotio pnma) a multitude of ideas 
which are more or less confused (confusce — indtstinct(B) and im- 
perfect Of these only those become distinct (distinda) and peifect 
on which the will, which in this process is determined by nothing 
further, fixes its attention Scotus also teaches at the same time 
that the will strengthens in then intensity these ideas which it 
raises from the confused to the distinct condition, and that the 
ideas to which the will does not apply itself ultimately cease to 
exist, on account of their weakness 

In addition to these psychological arguments, we find appearing 
in the controversy appeals to the authority of Anselm and Aristotle 
on the one side, and to that of Augustine on the other, and further 
a senes of other arguments These are m part of a purely dia- 
lectical nature Such is the ease when Thomas claims that 
the 'bcrum toward which the intellect aims is higher in rank than the 
honnm toward which the will stnves, and when Scotus doubts the 
authority foi this gradation , and so again when Thomas expresses 
the opinion that the intellect apprehends the pure, single conception 
of the good, while the will is conceiiied only with the special 
empincal forms assumed by the good, and when Heniy of Ghent 
and Scotus, exactly reversing this statement, develop the thought 
that the will is always directed only towaid the good as such, while 
the understanding has to show in what the good consists in a 
particular ease With such variations the matter was later tossed 
to and fro a great deal, and Johannes Bmidan is an example of 
those who stand undecided between determinism and indeteimimsm 
For the latter view speaks responsibility, for the foimei the prin- 
ciple that every event is necPo&.iiil3 deteimined b> its conditions 

Other arguments which beroiiie interwoven in the controversy 
trench upon the more general domains of the conceptions of the 
world and of life 

2 To this class belongs, first of all, the transfer of the question 
of the relative rank of will and intellect to God The extreme 
intellectualism of the Arabians had, m Averroes, excluded the 
faculty of will from the Supreme Being, in accordance with the 
Anstolelian motif, that every act of will implies a want, a state of 


^ Whose view m this respect Hichard of Alidrlletow n niso complf telj adopted. 
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imperfection and dependence; on tlie contrary A vicebron, who ex- 
ercised a strong influence upon Duns Scotus, had defended the 
religious principle that the world was created by the divine will, 
and in a similar line of thought William of Auvergne had main- 
tained the originality of the will as existing side by side with the 
intellect m the essence of God and in his creative activity These 
antitheses were now continued in the contioversy between Thomism 
and Scotism 

Thomas, indeed, as a matter of course, recognises the reahty of 
the divme will, but he regards it as the necessary consequence of the 
divine intellect, and as determined m its content by the latter God 
creates only what in his wisdom he knows to be good , it is neces- 
sarily himself, i e the ideal content of his intellect, that forms the 
object of his will , he necessarily wills himself, and m this consists 
the freedom, determined only by himself, with which he wills indi- 
vidual things Thus the divine will is bound to the divine wisdom, 
which IS superior to it 

But just m this the opponents of Aquinas see a limitation of 
omnipotence which does not comport with the conception of the 
ens realissimum A will seems to them sovereign, only if there is 
for it no kind of determination or restriction. God created the 
world, according to Scotus, solely from absolute arbitrary will , he 
might have created it, if he had so willed, in other forms, relations, 
and conditions ; and beyond this his completely undetermined will, 
there are no causes The will of God ^vlth its undetermined crear 
tive resolves is the original fact of all reality, and no further ques- 
tions must be asked as to its grounds, — even as the decision made 
by the will of a finite being with its liberum arbitrium indiffei entm, 
when placed before given possibilities, creates in every instance a 
new fact which cannot be understood as necessary 

3 The sharpest formulation of this antithesis comes to light in 
the fundamental metaphysical principles of ethics. On both sides 
the moral law is naturally regarded as God’s command. But 
Thomas teaches that God commands the good because it is good, 
and IS recognised as good by his wisdom ; Scotus maintains that it is 
good only because God has willed and commanded it, and Occam 
adds to this that God might have fixed something else, might have 
fixed even the opposite as the content of the moral law Bor 
Thomas, therefore, goodness is the necessary consequence and mam 
festation of the divine wisdom, and Eckhart also says that “be- 
neath the garment of goodness ” the essential nature of God is 
veiled , intellectualism teaches the perseltas bom, the rationaUy of 
the good. Fop intellectualism, morals is a philosophical discipline 
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whoso piinciples are to be known by tlie “natural light” “Con- 
seience ” (synte^esis^) is a knowledge of God sub latione bom With 
Scotus and (Jccain, on the contiaiy, the good cannot be an object of 
natural knowledge, for it might have been otherwise than it is , it 
IS detei mined not by reason, but by groundless will Nothing, so 
Pieire d’Ailly teaches with extiemo consistency, is in itselt, or 
per sc, sin, it is only the divine command and piohibition which 
make anything such, — a doctiine whose lange is undei stood when 
we reflect that, according to the view of these men, God’s com- 
mand becomes known to man only through the mouth of the 
Chuich 

It IS also closely connected with this that theology, which for 
Thomas still lemained a “speculative” science, became with his 
opponents, as has been already indicated above (§ 25, 3), a “prac- 
tical ” discipline Albeit had already made intimations of this sort, 
Richaid of Middletown and Bonaventura had emphasised the fact 
that theology deals with the emotions , Eoger Bacon had taught 
that while all othei sciences are based on leason or expeiience, 
theology alone has for its foundation the authority of the divine 
will Duns Scotus completed and fixed the separation between 
theology and philosophy by making it a necessary consequence of 
his metaphysics of the will 

4 The same contiast becomes disclosed with like distinctness 
in the doctrines of the final destiny of man, of his state in eternal 
blessedness The ancient 6eu>p(a, the contemplation of the divine 
majesty, free fioni will and fiom want, had in Augustine’s teaching 
formed the ideal state of the paidoned and glorified man, and this 
ideal had been made to waver but little by the doctiines of the ear- 
lier Mystics Now it found new suppoit in the Aiistotelian intel- 
lectualism, in accordance with which Albeit thought that man, in so 
far as he is tiuly man, is intellect The participation in the divine 
being which man attains by knowledge is the highest stage of life 
which ho can leach On this account Thomas, too, sets the dianoetir 
virtues above the practical, on this account the vmo divince essentice, 
the intuitive, eternal vision of God, which is removed beyond all 
that is temporal, is for him the goal of all human stiiving From 
this vision follows to ipso the love of God, just as every determinate 


1 This word (written also snidej esis, scntdc? esis) has, since Albert of Boll 
studt, occasioned much ctymolnuical cudgelling of biains Since, however, 
among the later physicians of antiquity (Sevt Emp ) T-^prj(rit .appears as a 
technical tcimfoi “observation,” it iiiiy be that (rum}p77(r«, which is attestea 
111 the fourth century, originally signified “self-observation” m analogy with 
the Neo-Platonic usage in (ri;i>afir0i}<r<s or vvvtlSTja-K (cf p 234), and thus took 
on the etliico-religious sense of “eonscienee” (conscientia) 
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state of the will is necessarily attached to the corresponding state 
of the intellect Just this tendency of Thomism was given its most 
beautiful expression by Dante, the poet of the system Beatrice is 
the poetic embodiment of this ideal, for all time. 

Meanwhile a counter-current manifests its force on this point also 
Hugo of St Victor had characterised the supieme angel chon by 
love, and the second by wisdom , and while Bonaventura regaided 
contemplation as the highest stage in the imitation of Christ, he 
emphasised expressly the fact that this contemplation is identical 
with “love ” Duns Scotus, however, taught with a decided polemi- 
cal tendency that blessedness is a state of the will, and that, too, of 
the will directed toward G-od alone, he sees man’s last glorification, 
not in contemplation, but in love, which is superior to contemplation, 
and he appeals to the word of the Apostle, “ The greatest of these is 
love ” 

Hence as Thomas regarded the intellect, and Duns Scotus the 
will, as the decisive and determining element of man’s nature, 
Thomas could hold fast to Augustine’s doctrine of the graiia it resists 
bills, according to which revelation determines irresistibly the intel- 
lect and with it the will of man, while Duns Scotus found himself 
forced to the “synergistic” view, that the reception of the opera- 
tion of divine grace is to a certain extent conditioned by the free will 
of the individual So the great successor of Augustine, with strict 
logical consistency, decided against the Augustmian doctrine of pre- 
destination 

5 On the other hand, the intellectualism of Thomas develops its 
extreme consequences in Get man Mysticism, whose founder, Eckhait, 
IS entirely dependent upon the teacher of his Order in the con- 
ceptional outlines of his doctrine^ Eckhart goes far beyond his 
master only in the one lespect that as a much more original person- 
ality he IS unweaiied in his effort to tianslate the deep and mighty 
feeling of his piety into knowledge, and thus urged on by his inner 
nature he breaks through the statutory restrictions before which 
Thomas had halted Convinced that the view of the world given in 
the religious cousciousness must be capable of being made also the 
content of the highest knowledge, he sublimates his pious faith to a 
speculative knowledge, and in contrast with the pure spirituality of 
this he looks upon the Church dogma as only the external, temporal 
symbol But while this tendency is one that he shares with many 


’ Cf S Denifle in the Aidiiv fui Litterat-u KuU-Ge’tch d 
417 ff So far, therefore, as Eckhait was really to he the “Father of German 
speculation,” this speculation had its souice in Thomas Aquinas and his teacher 
Albeit 
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ofilier systems, it is his peculiarity that he does not wish to have the 
mmost and truest truth kept as the privilege of an exclusive circle;, 
but desires rather to communicate it to all people He believes 
that the right understanding foi this deepest essence of religious 
doctrine is to be found precisely in connection with simple piety,* 
and so he throws down from the pulpit among the people the finest 
conceptions constmcted by science With a masteiy of language 
that marks the genius he coins Scholasticism into impressive pieach> 
iiig, and cieates for his nation the beginnings of its philosophical 
modes of expression, — beginnings which were of determining in* 
fluence for the future 

But in his teaching the combined mystical and intellectualistic 
elements of Thomism become intensified by the Neo-Platonic ideal- 
ism, which had probably reached him through the medium of Scotus 
Erigena, to the last logical consequence Being and Tcnowledge are 
onef and all that takes place in the world is in its deepest essence a 
knowing process The procedure of the woild forth out of God is 
a process of knowledge, of self-ievelation, — the leturn of things 
into God IS a process of knowledge, of higher and higher intuition. 
The ideal existence of all that is real — so at a later tune said 
Nicolaus Cusanus, who made this doctrine of Eckhart’s his own — 
IS truer than the corporeal existence which appears in space anc 
time 

The original ground of all things, the deity, must therefore lie 
beyond Being and knowledge , * it is above reason, above Being , il 
has no determination or quality, it is “ Nothmg ” But this “deity’ 
(of negative theology) reveals itself in the tiiune God,® and the 
God who IS and knows creates out of nothing the creatures whose 
Ideas he knows within himself , for this knowing is his creating 
This process of self-revelation belongs to the essence of the deily 
it IS hence a timeless necessity, and no act of will in the propel 
sense of the word is required for God to produce the world The 
deity, as productive or geneiative essence, as “ un-natured Natuie 
[or Nature that has not yet taken on a nature], is real or actual onlj 
by knowing and unfolding itself in God and the world as producec 


' (jjrniaii Mysticism is thus connected with the more general phenomenon 
that the fast increasing extemalisation which seized upon the life of the Chure: 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries drove piety everywhere into path' 
that lay outside the Church 

2 Evidently the same relation that subsisted in the system of Plotinus hetnee 
the tv and the voDs, a relation in which thought and Being were held to cnincid' 
® The distinction between deity and God {divimlas and deus) was made di. 
lectically by Gilbert de la PorrCe in connection with the controversy o\ er u' > 
versnls and its relations to the doctrine of the Trmity 
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reality, as natiired ITature ^ God creates all — said Hicolaus Cusa- 
nus — tliat IS to say, he is aU And on the other hand, according 
to Eckhart, all things have essence or substance only m so fai 
as they are themselves God ; whatever else appears in them as 
phenomena, their determination in space and time, their “here” and 
“now” {“Hie ” und “Nu,” hic et nunc with Thomas), is nothing* 

The human soul, also, is therefore in its inmost nature of the 
divine essence, and it is only as a phenomenon in time that it 
possesses the variety of “ powers ” or “ faculties ” with which it is 
active as a member of the ncdura naturata That inmost essence 
Eckhart calls the “ Spark,” ® and in this he recognises the living 
point at which the world-process begins its return 

For to the “Becoming” corresponds the reverse process, the 
“ Anti-becoming ” {“ Entwerden”), the disappearing And this, 
too, IS the act of knowledge by means of which the things 
which have been made external to the deity are taken back 
into the original Ground. By being known by man the world of 
sense finds again its true spiritual nature. Hence human cogni- 
tion, with its ascent fiom sense perception to rational msighV 
consists in the “ elimination ” (“ Abscheiden ”) of plurality and mul- 
tiplicity , the spiritual essence is freed from its enveloping husks. 
And this IS man’s highest task m the temporal Me, since knowledge 
IS the most valuable of man’s powers He should indeed be also 
active in this world, and thus bring his rational nature to assert 
itself and gain control, but above all outer action, above the right- 
eousness of works which belongs to the sphere of sense, stands first 
the “inner work,” cleanness of disposition, purity of heart, and 
above this in turn stands retirement or “decease” {Abgeschieden 
heit) and “poverty ” of soul, the complete withdrawal of the soul from 
the outer world into its inmost essence, into the deity In the act 
of knowing it reaches that purposelessness of action, that action not 
constrained by an end, that freedom within itself, in which its beauty 
consists 

But even this is not perfect so long as the knowing process does 
not find its consummation The goal of all life is the knowledge of 

* On the terms natura naturans and natui a naturata, which were probably 

brought into use by Averroism (cf § 27, 1), of. H Siebeck, Archiv f Gesch d 
Phil , III 370 ff X ST > 

^ Accordingly without accepting tlie dialectical formulas, Eckhart treats the 
Thomistic doctrine of Ideas quite in the sense of the strict Eealism of Scotus 
Eiigena He speaks slightingly of the Nominalists of his time as “little 
masters “ 

® Also the “ Gemhthe” or Synteresis = scintilla conscienticc 

* The single stages of this process are developed by Eckhart according to the 
Thomistic-Augustinian scheme 
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God, but knowing is Being , it is a community of life and of Being 
with that which is known If the soul would know God, it must 
be God, it must cease to be itself It must renounce not only sin 
and the woild, but itself also. It must stiip ofE all its acquired 
knowledge, and all piesent knowing of phenomena , as the deity is 
“Nothing,” so it IS apprehended only in this knowledge that is a 
not-knowmg — doctaignoiantia, it was later called by Nicolaus, and 
as that “Nothing” is the oiiginal ground of all reality, so this not- 
knowing is the highest, the most blessed contemplation It is no 
longer an act of the individual, it is the act of God in man , God 
begets his own essence within the soul, and in his puie eternal 
nature the “Spark” has stripped off all its powers thiough which it 
works in time, and has effaced their distinction This is the state 
of supra-rational knowing when man ends his life in God, — the 
state, of which Nicolaus of Cusa said, it is the eternal love {chantas), 
which IS known by love (amore) and loved by knowledge 

§ 27 The Problem of Individnahty 

The doctrine of German Mysticism, which had arisen from the 
deepest peisonal piety and fiom a genuine individual need felt in 
a life whose religion was puiely internal, thus luns out into an ideal 
of exaltation, of self-denial, of i enunciation of the woild, in the 
piesence of which everything that is particular, every individual 
leality, appears as sin or impeifection, as had been the case in the 
ancient Oiiental view In this thought the contradiction that was 
inherent m the depths of the Augustmian system fcf p 287) became 
fully developed and immediately palpable, and it thus becomes evident 
that the Neo-Platonic intellectualism, in whatever foim it appeared 
from the time of Augustine to that of Master Eckhart, was in itself 
alone always necessarily inclined to contest the metaphysical self- 
subsistence of the individual, while the other party maintained this 
self-subsistence as a postulate of the doctrine of the ^\lll Accoid- 
ingly, when in connection with the increase of intellectualism the 
umversalistic tendency increased also, the counter-current was neces- 
saiily evoked all the more powerfully, and the same antithesis in 
motives of thought which had led to the dialectic of the controversy 
over universals (cf p 289) now took on a more leal and metaphys- 
ical foim in the question as to the ground of existence in individual 
beings (principium individtiatioms) 

1 The stimulus foi this was furnished by the far-ieaching conse- 
quences to which universalism and intellectualism had led among 
the Arabians Eor the Arabians, in inteipretmg the Aristotelian 
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system, had proceeded in the direction which had been lntloduce^ 
in antiquity by Strato (cf p 179 f.), and which among the later coin 
mentators had been maintained chiefly by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
This direction was that of naturalism, which would fain remove 
from the system of the Stagirite even the last traces of a metaphys- 
ical separation between the ideal and the sensuous This effort had 
become concentrated upon two points . upon the relation of God to 
the world, and upon that of the reason to the other faculties. In 
both these lines the peculiai nature of the Arabian Peripatetic doc- 
trine developed, and this took place by complicated transformations 
of the Aristotelian conceptions of Form and Matter. 

In general, we find in this connection in the Andalusian philoso- 
phy a tendency to make matter metaphysically self-subsistent li 
IS conceived of, not as that which is merely abstractly possible, but 
as that which bears within itself as living geims the Forms peculiai 
to it, and brings them to realisation in its movement. At the same 
time Aveiroes, as regaids particular cosmic processes, held fast to 
the Aristotelian principle that every movement of matter by which 
it realises out of itself a lower Form, must be called forth by a 
higher Form, and the graded series of Forms finds its teiminatiOD 
above in God, as the highest and first mover. The transcendence 
of God could be united with this view, as the doctrine of Avicebron 
shows, only if matter were regarded as itself created by the divine 
will But on the other hand, this same Jewish philosopher, pro- 
ceeding from the same presuppositions, insisted that with the excep 
tion of the deity, no being could be thought of otherwise than as 
connected with matter, that accordingly even the spiritual Forms 
need for their reality a matter in which they inhere, and that finally 
the living community of the universe demands a single matter as 
basis for the entire lealin of Forms. The more, however, in the 
system of Averroes, matter was regarded as eternally in motion 
within itself, and as actuated by unity of life, the less could the 
moving Form be separated fioin it reahler, and thus the same divine 
All-being appeared on the one hand as Form and moving force 
(natuia natuians), and on the other hand as matter, as moved world 
(natura natiirata) 

This doctrine with regard to matter, that it is one in nature, ii 
informed within, and is eternally %n motion of itself, became ex 
tended with Averroism as an extiemely naturalistic interpietatioii 
of the philosophy of Aristotle It now became reinforced by those 
consequences of dialectical Realism which compelled the view thal 
God, as the ens generalissimum, is the only substance, and that in 
dividttaj things a-re but the more or less transient Forms in whicl 
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fc'iis .single substance becomes realised (cf § 23) The Amalncam 
Mius teach that God is the one single essence {essentia) oi all things, 
and that cieation is only an assuming of form on the pait of this 
divine essence, a realising, completed in eternal movement, of all 
possibilities contained in this one single mattei David of Dinant^ 
establishes this same pantheism with the help of Avicebion’s con- 
ceptions, by teaching that as “hyle” (le corpoieal matter) is the 
substance of all bodies, so mind (ratio — mens) is the substance of 
all souls , that, however, since God, as the most univeisal of all es- 
sences, IS the substance of all things whatever, God, matter, and 
mind are, in the last resoit, identical, and the woild is but then 
self-realisation in particulai forms 
2 But the metaphysical self-subsistence of the individual mind 
was involved in doubt by yet another line of thought Aristotle 
had made the voSs, as the everywhere identical rational activity, 
]oin the animal soul “Irom without,” and had escaped the difficul- 
ties of this doctiine because the pidblem of peisonabty, which 
emeiged only with the Stoic conception of the yyefioviKov, did not 
as yet he within the hoiizon of his thought. But the commenta- 
tors, Greek and Arabian, who developed his system did not shiink 
befoie the consequences that resulted fiom it for the metaphysical 
value of mental and spiritual individuality 
In the thought of Alexander of Aphrodisias we meet, under the 
name of the “passive intellect” (cf p 160), the capacity of the in- 
dividual psyche to take up into itself, in accordance with its whole 
animal and empiiical disposition, the operation of the active leason, 
and this intellectus agens (agieeably to the naturalistic conception of 
the whole system) is here identified with the divine mind, which is 
still thought only as “separate Form” (intellectus separatus) But 
with Simplicius, in accordance with the Neo-Platonic metaphysics, this 
intellectus agens which realises itself in man’s lational knowledge 
has alieady become the lowest of the intelligences who lule the sub- 
lunaiy woild ® This doctiine finds an original development in the 
thought of Averioes^ Accoidmg to his view, the intellectus passivut 
IS to be sought in the individual’s capacity for knowledge, a capacity 
which, like the individual himself, arises and perishes as Form of 
the individual body , it has validity, therefoie, only foi the indi- 
'ucuial, ard for that whieh concerns the paiticulai The intellectus 

* Following the Libm de Causis and the pseudo-Boethian treatise Dc Utio ct 
Tfnitace, cf B Ilaur^au in the ii/emoires de {Mead des insenpt ,XX1X (1877), 
and .tlso A Jiindt, IltUoue du PantMisme Populaiie au M -A (Pans, 1876) 

2 The so-called "Theology of Aristotle” identifies this vovt with the Xrfyo? 
For particulars, see E Bcnan, Av ct VAv , II § 0 ff 
® Cf principally his treatise 7>e Ammce Jicatitudiiii 
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(igens, on the contrary, as a Eorm existing apart from empincal m- 
dividuals and independent of them, is the e^eJ nal genei ic i eason of 
the human race, which neither arises nor polishes, and which con- 
tains the universal truths in a manner valid for all It is the sub- 
stance of the truly intellectual life, and the knowing activity of 
the individual is but a special manifestation of it This (actual) 
knowing activity (as intdlectus acqui situs) is indeed in its con- 
tent, in its essence, eternal, since in so far it is ]ust the active rea- 
son itself , on the contrary, as empirical function of an individual 
knowing process, it is as transitory as the individual soul itself 
The completest incarnation of the active reason has, according to 
Averroes, been given in Aristotle.^ Man’s rational knowing is, 
then, an impersonal or supra-personal function • it is the individual’s 
temporal participation m the eternal generic reason This latter is 
the unitary essence which realises itself in the most valuable activi- 
ties of personality. 

Intimations of this panpsychism occasionally appear in the tram 
of Neo-Platonic Mysticism at an eailier peiiod m Western literature, 
as an outspoken and extended doctrine it appears by the side of 
Averroism about 1200 j the two are everywhere named in conjunc- 
tion at the first when the erroneous doctrines of the Aiabian 
Peripatetic thought are condemned, and it is one mam effort of 
the Dominicans to protect Aristotle himself from being confused 
with this doctrine, Albert and Thomas both write a De Unitate 
Intellectus against the Averroists. 

3 Pan-psychism encounters with Christian thinkers an oppo- 
sition in which the determining factor is the feeling of the meta- 
physical value of personality, — the feeling which had been nour- 
ished by Augustine This is the standpomt from which men like 
William of Auvergne and Henry of Ghent oppose Averroes. And 
this IS also the real reason why the main systems of Scholasticism 
— in diametrical contrast with Eckhart’s Mysticism — did not allow 
the Realism which was inherent in the intellectualistic bases of 
their metaphysics to come to complete development. Thomism 
was here in the more diificult case, for it maintained indeed, follow- 
ing Avicenna’s formula (cf p 299), that umversals, and therefore 
also the genus “soul,” exist only “individualised,” ie in the indi- 
vidual empirical examples as their universal essence (quidditas), 
but it ascribed to them, nevertheless, metaphysical priority in the 
divine mind It was therefore obliged to explain how it comes 


^ And with this the unconditional recognition of the authority of the Staginte 
IS theoretically justified by Averroes 
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about that this one essence as univeisal inattei pieseiits itself in 
such manifold forms That is to say, it asked after the rnrxciiuuM 
TNDiviDUATiONis, and found it in the consideration that matter in 
space and time is quantitatively detei mined {materia signata) In 
the capacity of mattei to assume quantitative diffeiences consists the 
]) 0 ssibility of individuation, i e the possibility that the same Form 
{eg humanity) is actual in diffeient instances oi examples as indi- 
vidual substances Hence, accoiding to Thomas, pine Foims {sepa- 
raicB give subsistentes) are individualised only thiough themselves , 
that IS, there is but one example which corresponds to them Eveiy 
angel is a genus and an individual at the same time The inheient 
Forms, on the contrary, to which the human soul also belongs in 
spite of its subsistence (of p 324) are actual in many examples, in 
accoidance with the quantitative diffeiences of space and time 
which their matter presents 

This view was opposed by the Fianciscans, whose religious and 
metaphysical psychology had developed in intimate relation with 
Augustine|s teaching In then thought, first the individual soul, 
and then, with a consistent extension in general metaphysics, 
individual beings in general, are regarded as self-subsisting realities 
They rejected the distinction of separate and inherent Forms 
Bonaventuia, Henry of Ghent, and still more energetically Duns 
Scotus, maintained, following Avicebron, that even intellectual 
Foims have their own matter, and Scotus teaches that the “soul ” is 
not individualised and substantialised only after, and by means of, 
its relation to a definite body, as Thomas had taught, but that it is 
already in itself individualised and substantialised On this point 
Scotibm shows a discord which had evidently not come to notice in 
the mind of its author It emphasises on the one hand, in the 
strongest maiinei, the Reality of the univeisal, by maintaining the 
unity of mattei {materia pimo-piima) quite in the Arabian sense, 
and on the other hand it teaches that this universal is only actual 
by being realised by the series of Forms descending from the uni- 
veisal to the particular, and ultimately by means of the definite 
individual Form {hoecceitas) This individual Form is theiefoie 
for Duns Scotus an original fact, no farther question as to its 
ground is permissible He designates individualitj'^ (both in the 
sense of individual substance and in that of individual oecui i cnee) 
as the contingent {contmgens) , that is, as that which is not to be 
deduced from a universal giouiid, but is only to be veil Red tis .ictual 
fact Foi him, therefore, as for his piedecessoi Rogei liaion. the 
inquiry for the pimciple of individuation has no meaning the indi- 
vidual IS the “ last ” Form of all reality, by means of which alone 
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universal mattei exists, and the question rather is. how, in' pieseace 
of the fact that the individual being with its determined fonu is 
the only Keality, one can still speak of a Eeality of iniversal 
“ natuies 

From this noteworthy limitation of the doctrine of Scotus it 
becomes explicable that ivhile some of its adherents, as for example 
Fiancis of Mayron, proceeded from it to extreme Kealism, it sud- 
denly changed with Occam into the tenewal of the nominalistic 
thesis, that only the individual is real and that the universal is but 
a product of comparative thought 

4 The victorious development which Nominalism experienced in 
the second period of mediaeval philosophy rests upon an extremely 
peculiai combination of very different motives of thought In the 
depths of this stream of development is dominant the Augustiniaii 
moment of feeling, which seeks to see the propei metaphysical value 
secured to the individual personality; m the mam philosophical 
curient the anti-Platonic tendency of the Aristotelian theory of 
knowledge, now ]ust becoming known, asseits itself, throwing its 
influence toward conceding the value of “first substance” to the 
empiiical individual only; and on the surface pla^s a logico-giam- 
matical schematism, which has its origin in the first operation of 
the Byzantine tradition of ancient thought® All these influences 
become concentiated in the impassioned, impressive personality of 
William of Occam 

In then exposition of the doctiine of concepts and its application 
to the ]udgnient and syllogism, the text-books of “modern” logic, 
as type of which that of Petrus Hispanus may serve, lay an impor 
tant emphasis upon the theoiy of “supposition ” m a manner which 
IS not without its piecedent in antiquity ® Accoiding to this theory 
a class-concept or teiin {tei minus) may, m language, and, as was 
then supposed, in logic also, stand for the sum of its species, and a 
species-concept for the sum of all its individual examples {Jwmo = 
omnes homines), so that in the operations of thought a term is 
employed as a sign for that which it means Occam develops Nom- 
inalism in the foims of this Teiminism* (cf. pp. 325 f) Individual 


^ This method for the solution of the problem of universals, peculiar to Duns 
Scotus, is usually called Formalism 

8 In fact, we may see in the working of the text-book of Michael Psellos the 
first impetus of that accession of ancient material of culture which the West 
received by way of Byzantium, and which later in the Renaissance became 
definitely united with the two other lines of tradition that came, the one by 
way of Rome and York, the other by way of Bagdad and Cordova 

8 The reader need only be reminded of the investigations of Philodemus or 
signs and things signified (p 162 , cf also p 198) 

4 Cf K Piantl 111 the SUs -Bet dev Munch Acad . 1864, II a 68 fE 
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things, to winch Occam, following Scotus, concedes the lieality of 
oiiginal Foiins, are represented in thought by us intuitively, without 
the mediation of species intelhgihiles , but these ideas oi mental rep- 
resentations are only the “natuial” signs for the things represented. 
They have only a necessary reference to them, and have real simi- 
laiity with them as little as any sign is necessaiily like the object 
designated. This relation is that of “ first intention ” But now as 
individual ideas stand for (supponunt) individual things, so, in 
thought, siieech, and writing, the “undetei mined” general ideas of 
abstract knowledge, or the spoken or written words which in turn 
express these geneial ideas, may stand for the individual idea This 
“ second intention,” in which the general idea Avith the help of the 
word refers no longer directly to the thing itself, but primarily to the 
idea of the thing, is no longer natural, but arbitrary or according 
to one’s liking {adplacitum instituta) ^ Upon this distinction Occam 
rests also that of leal and lational science the former i elates imme- 
diately or intuitively to things, the latter relates abstractly to the 
immanent relations between ideas 

It IS deal, according to this, that rational science also presupposes 
“real” science and is bound to the empiiical material presented in 
the form of ideas by this real science, but it is also clear that even 
“real” knowledge appiehends only an inner world of ideas, which 
may indeed serve as “ signs ” of things, but are diffeient from things 
themselves The mind — so Albert had incidentally said, and Nico- 
laus Cusanus at a later time earned out the thought — knows only 
what it has within itself, its knowledge of the world, teiniiiiistic 
Nominalism reasons, refers to the inner states into which its living 
connection with the real world puts it As contrasted with the true 
essence of things, teaches Nicolaus Cusanus, Avho committed himself 
absolutely to this idealistic Nominalism, human thought possesses 
only conjectui es, that is, only modes of representation which corre- 
spond to its own nature, and the knowledge of this relativity of all 
positive predicates, the knowledge of this non -knowledge, the docla 
ignoi antia, is the only way to go beyond rational science and attain 
to the inexpressible, signless, immediate community of knowledge 
with tiue Being, the deity 

5 In spite of this far-reaching epistemological restriction, the 
real vital eneigy of Nominalism was directed toward the develop- 
ment of natural science , and if its results during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth oentunes lemained very limited, the essential reason for this 

1 The agreement of this with the contrast between Spirit and which had 
been asserted also m the ancient philosophy of language (Plato's Cratylus), 
is obvious 
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was that the scholastic method with its bookish discussion of authori, 
ties, which had now attained full perfection, controlled absolutely 
later as well as earlier the prosecution of science, and that the 
new ideas forced into this form could not unfold freely, — a phe- 
nomenon, moreover, which continues far into the philosophy of the 
Renaissance. For all that. Duns Scotus and Occam gave the chief 
impetus to the movement in which philosophy, taking its place 
beside the metaphysics whose interests had hitherto been essentially 
religious, made itself again a secular science of conci ete, actual fact, 
and placed itself with more and more definite consciousness upon 
the basis of em/pii icism, When Duns Scotus designated the hoecceitas 
or original individual Form, as contingent, this meant that it was to 
be known, not by logical deduction, but only by actual verification 
as fact ; and when Occam declared the individual being to be the 
alone truly Real, he was thereby pointing out to " real science ” the 
way to the immediate apprehension of the actual world But in 
this point the two Franciscans are under the influence of Roger 
Bacon, who with all his energy had called the science of his time 
from authorities to things, from opinions to sources, from dialectic 
to experience, from books to Nature. At his side in this movement 
stood Albert, who supported the same line of thought among the 
Dominicans, knew how to value the worth of original observation 
and experiment, and gave brilliant proof in his botanical studies 
of the independence of his own research. But strongly as Roger 
Bacon, following Arabian models, urged quantitative determinations 
in observation, and mathematical training, the tune was not yet 
ripe for natural research Attempts like those of Alexander 
Nekkam (about 1200), or those of Nicolaus d’Autricuria, at a later 
time (about 1350), passed away without effect 
The fruitful development of empiricism during this period was 
only in the line of psychology Under the influence of the Arabs, 
especially of Avicenna and of the physiological optics of Alhacen, 
investigations concerning the psychical life took on a tendency 
directed more toward establishing and arranging the facts of expe- 
rience This had been begun even by Alexander of Hales, by his 
pupil, Johann of Rochelle, by Vincent of Beauvais, and especially 
by Albert; and in the system of Alfred the Englishman (Alfred de 
Sereshel, in the first half of the thirteenth century) we find a 
jniiely physiological psychology with all its radical consequences. 
These stirrings of a physiological empiricism would, however, have 
been repressed by the metaphysical psychology of Thomism, if they 
•lad not found their support in the Augustinian influence, which 
held fast to the eoperience which personality has of itself, as its 
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highest piinciple In this attitude Ilemy of Ghent, especially, came 
foiward in opposition to Thomism He foiniulated shaiply the 
standpoint of inner experience and gave it decisive value, paiticii- 
larly in the investigation of the states of feeling Just in this 
point, in the empirical apprehension of the life of feeling, the 
theory of which became thus em.incipated at the same time fiom 
that of the will and that of the intellect, he met suppoit in Roqei 
Bacon, who, with clear insight and without the admixture of meta- 
physical points of view, distinctly appiehended the difference in 
principle between outer and iiinei experience 

Thus the remarkable lesult ensued, that purely theoretical science 
developed in opposition to intellectualistic Thomism, and in connec- 
tion with the Augustinian doctiine of the self-ceitainty of person- 
ality This self-knowledge ivas legarded as the most certain fact of 
“real science,” even as it appeared among the nominalistic Mystics 
such as Pierre d’Ailly Hence “real science” in the departing 
Middle Ages allied itself rather to active human life than to Nature , 
and the beginnings of a “ secular ” science of the inter-relations of 
human society are found not only in the theories of Occam and 
Maisilius of Padua (cf p 328), not only in the rise of a richer, 
moie living, and more “ inward ” writing of history, but also in an 
empiiical consideration of the social relations, in which a Mcoki't 
d’Oiesme,^ who died 1382, bioke the path 

6 The divided frame of mind in which the departing Middle 
Ages found itself, between the original presuppositions of its 
thought and these beginnings of a new, experientially vigorous 
research, finds nowhere a more lively expression than in the phil- 
osophy of Nicolaus Cusanus, which is capable of so many inteipie- 
tations Seized in every fibre of his being by the fresh impulse of 
the time, he nevertheless could not give up the purpose of arrang- 
ing his new thoughts in the system of the old conception of the 
world 

This attempt acquires a heightened interest fiom the conceptions 
which furnished the forms in which he undertook to arrange his 
thoughts The leading motive is to show that the individual, even 
in his metaphysical separateness, is identical with the most uni- 
versal, the divine essence To this end Nicolaus employs for the 
first time, in a thoroughly systematic way, the related conceptions 
of the infinite and the finite All antiquity had held the perfect to 
be that ivhich is limited within itself and had regarded only 
indefinite possibility as infinite In the Alexandrian philosophy. 


Cf. concerning him W. Roscher, Zeitschr f Slaatsioissenschaft, 1863, .305 ff. 
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on the contrary, the highest being was stripped of all janite at 
tributes In Plotinus the “One” as the all-formuig power u 
provided with an unlimited intensity of Being on account of the 
infinity of matter in which it discloses itself , and also in Christian 
thought the power, as well as the will and the knowledge of Grod, 
had been thought more and more as boundless Heie the main 
additional motive was, that the ivill even in the individual is felt 
as a restless, never quiet striving, and that this infinity of inim ex- 
pel ience was exalted to a metaphysical principle But !Nicolaus was 
the fiist to give the method of negative theology its positive ex- 
pressi6n by treating infinity as the essential thai actensvic of God in 
antithesis to the world. The identity of God with the woild, 
required as well by the mystical view of the world as by the 
naturalistic, received, therefore, the formulation that in God the 
same absolute Being is contained infinitely, which in the world 
presents itself in finite forms 

In this was given the farther antithesis of unity and plurality 
The infinite is the living and eternal unity of that which in the 
finite appears as extended plurality But this pluralily — and 
Cusanus lays special weight on this point — is also that of opposites. 
What in the finite world appeals divided into different elements 
and only by this means possible as one thing by the side of anothei 
in space, must become adjusted and harmonised in the infinitude 
of the divine nature God is the unity of all opposites, the coin 
cidentia oppositorum^ He is, therefore, the absolute reality in 
which all possibihties are eo ipso realised (possest, can-is), while 
each of the many finite entities is in itself only possible, and is real 
or actual only through him ® 

Among the oppositions which are united in God, those between him 
and the world, — that is, those of the infinite and the finite, and oi 
unity and plurality, — appear as the most important In consequence 
of this union the infinite is at the same time finite ; in each of his 
manifestations in phenomena the unitary deus implicitus is at the 
same time the deus explicitus poured forth into plurality (cf p 
290) God IS the greatest (maximuin) and at the same time also 

^ Nicolaus also designates liis own doctrine, m contrast with opposing sys- 
tems, as a coincidentia oppnsitoi um, since it aims to do justice to all motives 0 } 
eariier philosophy Cf the passages in Falckenberg, op cit , pp 60 £E 

" Thomas expressed the same thought as follows God is the only necessary 
hemg, t e that which exists by virtue of its own nature (a thought which is to be 
regarded as an embodiment of Anselm’s ontological argument, cf , § 23, 2), while 
in the case of all creatures, essence (or quidditas — whatness) is ready separate 
from existence in such a way that the former is in itself merely possible and 
that the latter is added to it as realisation The relation of this doctnne to the 
fundamental Aristotelian conceptions, actus and potentia, is obvious 
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the smallest (minimum) But, on the other hand, in consequence 
of this union it follows also that this smallest and finite is in its 
own manner participant in the infinite, and piesents within itself, 
as does the whole, a harmonious unity of the many 
Accordingly, the universe is also infinite, not indeed in the same 
sense in which God is infinite, but in its own way; that is, it is 
unlimited in space and time (interminatum, or privitively infinite) 
But a ceitain infinity belongs likewise to each individual thing, 
in the sense that in the characteiistics of its essence it caiiies 
within itself also the characteristics of all other individuals All 
IS in all omnia uhique In this way every individual contains 
within itself the univeise, though in a limited form peculiar to this 
individual alone and differing from all others In omnibus paUibiia 
relucet totum Eveiy individual thing is, if rightly and fully known, 
a mil 101 of the unvoeiae, — a thought which had already been ex- 
pie&sed incidentally by the Arabian philosopher Alkendi 
Naturally this is particularly true in the case of man, and in his 
conception of man as a microcosm Nicolaus attaches himself 
ingeniously to the terininistic doctrine The particular manner in 
which other things are contained in man is characterised by the 
ideas which foim in him signs for the outer world Man mirrors 
the universe by his “ conjectures,” by the mode of mental lepre- 
sentavion peculiar to him (cf above, p 343) 

Thus the finite also is given with and in the infinite, the individ- 
ual with and in the universal At the same time the infinite is 
necessaiy in itself, the finite, however (following Duns Scotus), is 
absolutely contingent, le meie fact There is no propoition 
between the infinite and the finite , even the endless series of the 
finite leraains incommensurable with the truly infinite The deri- 
vation of the world from God is incomprehensible, and from the 
knowledge of the finite no path leads to the infinite. That which 
IS leal as an individual is empirically known, its relations and the 
oppositions prevailing in it aie apprehended and distinguished by 
the understanding, but the perception or intuition of the infinite 
unity, which, exalted above all these opposites, includes them all 
within itself, is possible only by stiipping off all such finite knowl- 
edge, by the mystical exaltation of the docta ignorantia Thus the 
elements which Cusanus desiied to unite fall apait again, even in 
the very process of union The attempt to complete the mediseval 
philosophy and make it perfect on all sides leads to its innei 
lisintegration 
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The antitheses which make their appearance in mediaeval philoso- 
phy at the time of its close have a more general significance ; they 
show in theoretical form the self-conscious strengthening of secular 
civilisation by the side of that of the Church The undercurrent, 
which for a thousand years had accompanied the religious mam 
movement of the intellectual life among the Western peoples, 
swelling here and there to a stronger potency, now actually forced 
its way to the surface, and in the centuries of transition its slowl}'^ 
wrested victory makes the essential characteristic for the beginning 
of modern times 

Thus gradually developing and constantly progressing, modern 
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science freed itself fioni mediaeval views, and the intricate piocess 
in which it came into being went hand in hand with the multifold 
activity with which modem life in its entiiety began For modem 
life begins eveiywheie with the vigoioiis development of details, 
the tense (lapidaie) unity into which mediaeval life was concen- 
trated, bleaks asundei in the progiess of time, and piimitive vigoui 
buists the band of common tradition with which history had 
encircled the mind of the nations Thus the new eiioch announces 
itself by the awakening of national life, the tune of the woi Id- 
empire IS past in the intellectual realm also, and the wealth and 
variety of decentralisation takes the place of the unitary concen- 
tration in which the Middle Ages had worked Rome and Pans 
cease to be the controlling centres of Western civilisation, Latin 
ceases to be the sole language of the educated world. 

In the leligious domain this process showed itself first in the fact 
that Rome lost its sole mastery over the Church life of Chiistianity 
Wittenbeig, Geneva, London, and other cities became new centres 
of religion The inwardness of faith, which in M3’’sticism had 
already iisen in revolt against the secularisation of the life of the 
Chuich, lose to victorious deliverance, to degenerate again at once 
into the oiganisation which was indispensable foi it in the outer 
world But the process of splitting into vaiious sects, which set 
in in connection with this external organisation, wakened all the 
depths of religious feeling, and stirred foi the following centuiies 
the passion and fanaticism of confessional oppositions Just by this 
means, howevei, the dominance at the summit of scientific life of a 
complete and definitive religious belief was broken What had 
been begun in the age of the Crusades by the contact of religions 
was now completed by the controversy between Christian creeds 

It IS not a matter of accident that the number of centres of 
scientific life in addition to Pans was also growing rapidly While 
Oxford had already won an importance of its own as a seat of 
the Franciscan opposition, now we find first Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Plague, then the numerous academies of Italy, and finally the 
wealth of new universities of Protestant Germany, developing their 
inde])endent vital forces But at the same time, b}’^ the invention of 
the ait of piinting, liteiaiy life gained such an extension and such a 
widely lamifying movement that, following its inner impulse, it 
was able to fiee itself fiom its iigid connection with the schools, 
stiip off the fetteis of learned tradition, and exjiand unconstiained 
111 the foi ms shaped out foi it by individual personalities So 
philosopl’3'^ in the Renaissance loses its coipoiate chaiactei, and 
becomes in its best achievements the free deed of individuals , it 
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seeks its sources in the broad extent of the real -world of its owi 
time, and presents itself externally more and more in the garb ol 
modem national languages. , 

In this way science became involved in a powerful fermentation 
The two-thousand-year-old foims of the intellectual life seemed t( 
have been outlived and to have become unusable A passionate, and 
at the first, still unclear search for novelty filled all mmds, and 
excited imagination gained the mastery of the movement. But, in 
connection with this, the whole multiplicity of interests of seculai 
life asserted themselves in philosophy, — the powerful development 
of political life, the rich increase in outward civilisation, the exten 
Sion of European civilisation over foreign paits of the world, and 
not least the world-joy of newly awakened art. And this fresh and 
living wealth of new content brought with it the result that philos 
ophy became pre-eminently subject to no one of these interests, but 
rather took them all up into itself, and with the passing of time 
raised itself above them again to the free work of knowing, to the 
ideal of knowledge for its own sake. 

The new birth of the pw ely theoi etical spirit is the true meaning of 
the scientific “ Renaissance,” and in this consists also its kinship oj 
spii it with Greek thought, which was of decisive importance for its 
development The subordination to ends of piactical, ethical, and 
religious life which had pie vailed in the whole philosophy of the 
Hellenistic-Roman period and of the Middle Ages, decreased more 
and more at the beginning of the modern period, and knowledge of 
reality appeared again as the absolute end of scientific research. 
Just as at the beginnings of Greek thought, so now, this theoretical 
impulse turned its attention essentially to natural science The 
modern mind, which had taken up into itself the achievements of 
later antiquity and of the Middle Ages, appears from the beginning 
as having attained a stronger self-consciousness, as internalised, and 
as having penetrated deeper into its own nature, in comparison 
with the ancient mind. But true as this is, its first independent 
intellectual activity was the return to a disinterested concep 
tion of Nature. The whole philosophy of the Renaissance pressed 
toward this end, and in this direction it achieved its greatest 
results 

Feehng such a relationship in its fundamental impulse, the 
modern spirit in its passionate search for the new seized at first 
upon the oldest. The knowledge of ancient philosophy brought out 
by the humanistic movement was eagerly taken up, and the systems ol 
Greek philosophy were revived in violent opposition to the mediaeval 
tradition But from the point of view of the whole movement of 
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history this return to antiq^uity presents itself as but the instinctive 
pieparation for the true •\\ork of the modem sjurit,’ vhich in this 
Castaliaii bath attained its j’outhful vigour By living itself into the 
i\orld of Gieek ideas it gained the abilit}' to master in thought its 
own iich outer life, and thus equipped, science turned from the sub- 
tility of the inner world i\ith full vigour back to the investigation 
of l^ature, to open there new and wider paths for itself 

The history of the philosophy of the Kenaissance is therefore in 
the mam the historj' of the process in which the natural science 
mode of regarding the w'orld is gradually w'orked out from the 
humanistic renewal of Greek philosophy It falls, therefore, appro- 
priately into two periods, the hvmanistic period and the natinal 
science period As a boundary line between the two we may per- 
haps regard the year 1600 The first of these periods contains the 
supplanting of medijeval tradition by that of genuine Grecian 
thought, and while extremely rich in interest for the history of 
civilisation and in literary activity, these two centuries show from 
a philosophical point of view merely that shifting of earlier thoughts 
by which preparation is made for the new The second period in- 
cludes the beginnings of modem natural research which gradually 
conquered their independence, and following these the great meta- 
physical systems of the seventeenth century 
The tw 0 periods form a most intimately connected whole For 
the inner impelling motive in the philosophical movement of Hu- 
manism was the same urgent demand for a radically new knowledge 
of the world, which ultimately found its fulBlinent in the piocess ir 
W'hich natural science became established and worked out accordmg 
to principles But the manner m which this woik took place, and 
the forms of thought in uhich it became complete, prove to be in 
all important points dependent upon the stimulus proceeding from 
the adoption of Greek philosophy Modern natural science is the 
daughter of Humanism 


I In this respect the course of development of science m the Renaissance ran 
exactly parallel to that of art 'fhe line which leads from Giotto to Leonardo 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, DUrer, and Rembrandt, passes gradually from 
the reanimation of classical forms to mdependent and immediate apprehension 
of Nature And Goethe is likewise proof that for us modems the waj to 
Nature leads through Greece 
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THE HUMANISTIC PERIOD. 

Jac Burokhardt, Die Gultur der Benaissance in Italien 4th ed , Leips 1886 
[The Civilisation of the Benaissance Tr. by S G C Middlemoie, Lond. 
1878 and 1890 

Mor Can lere, Die philosophische Weltanschauung der Beformationszeit 2d ed , 
Leips 1887 

A Stockl, Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalteis 3d vol , Mainz, 1866. 

[J. A Symonds, The Benaissance in Italy 6 pts m 7 vols , 1876-86 ] 

The continuity in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
European humanity manifests itself nowhere so remarkably as iii 
the Benaissance At no time peihaps has the want for something 
completely new, for a total and radical transformation, not only in 
the intellectual life, but also in the whole state of society, been felt 
so vigorously and expressed so variously and passionately as then, 
and no time has experienced so many, so adventurous, and so ambi- 
tious attempts at innovation as did this. And yet, if we look closely, 
and do not allow ourselves to be deceived, either by the grotesque 
self-consciousness or by the naive grandiloquence which are the 
order of the day in this literature, it becomes evident that the whole 
multiform process goes on within the bounds of ancient and mediae- 
val traditions, and stiives in obscure longing toward a goal which 
IS an object rather of premonition than of clear conception It was 
not until the seventeenth centuiy that the process of fermentation 
became complete, and this tiubulent mixture clarified 
The essential ferment in this movement was the opposition 
between the inheiited philosophy of the Middle Ages, which was 
already falling into dissolution, and the original works of Greek 
thinkers which began to be known in the fifteenth century A new 
stream of culture flowed from Byzantium by the way of Elorence 
and Borne, which once more strongly diverted the course of Western 
thought from its previous direction In so far the humanistic 
Benaissance, the so-called re-birth of classical antiquity, appears as 
a continuation and completion of that powerful piocess of appropri 
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ation presented by the Middle Ages (ef pp 264 ff , 310 f ) , and if this 
jnocess consisted in letiacing in leveise ordei tlie ancient move- 
ment of thought, it now leached its end, inasmuch as essentially all 
of the oiiginal ancient Gieek liteiatuie which is accessible to-day, 
now became known 

The becoming known of the Gieek oiiginals, and the spiead of 
humanistic cuUui e, called out a movement of opposition to Scholas- 
ticism, at hist in Ital}’’, then also in Germany, Fiance, and England 
As legaids subject-mattei, this oiiposition was diiected against the 
mediaeval inteipietations of Gieek metaphysics, as regards method, 
against author itative deduction fiom conceptions taken as assump- 
tions, as legaids form, against the tasteless stiffness of monastic 
Latin and with the wonderful lestoiation of ancient thought, with 
the fresh imaginative natuie of a life-loving race, with the refine- 
ment and wit of an artistically cultivated time foi its aids this oppo 
sition Avon a swift victory 

But this opposition was divided within itself There were Plato- 
msts, Avho for the most part ivould bettei be called Neo-Platon ists , 
there iveie Aristotelians, who, in turn, ivere again divided into differ- 
ent groups, vigoiouslj' combating one another, according to then 
attachment to one or another of the ancient inteipreteis There, 
too, Aveie the leawakened oldei doctrines of Greek cosmology, of 
the lonians and Pythagoi cans , the conception of Natuie held by 
Demociitus and Ejiminis rose to new vigour Scepticism and the 
mixed pojndai and ^MosophiLal Eclecticism lived again 

While this humanistic movement was either religiously indiffer- 
ent or even engaged together with open “heathenism” in ivaifaie 
against Cliiistian dogma, an equally violent contioversy between 
tiansmitted doctiines ivas in progiess in the life of the Chuich 
The Catholic Chuich intrenched itself against the assault of thought 
more and more fiimly behind the bulwaik of Thomism, under the 
leadership of the Jesuits Among the Piotestants, Auqiistine was the 
leading mind — a continuation of the antagonism observed in the 
Middle Ages But when dogmas were thrown into philosoiihical 
form in the Piotestant Chuich, the Reformed branch lemained 
neaiei to Augustine, while in the Liithei an Church, in consequence 
of the influence of Humanism, a tendeiic}’’ towaid the original form 
of the Aristotelian system pi evaded In addition to these ten- 
dencies, hoAvevei, Geim.in Mysticism, with all the widely ramified 
traditions ivliich united in it (cf § 26, 5), maintained itself in tlie 
religious need of the people, to become fiuitful and eftieient for the 
philosophy of the future, more vigorous in its life than the Chuich 
eiudition that sought in rain to stifle it 
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l^hilosojihu or the Jl€naisM7ice. 

Tlie neTT -wliicli Tras being prepared in these vaiioas conflicts \ras 
the consummation of that movement ^vhich had begun with Duns 
Seotus at the culmination of medimval philosopliT, viz the sepaia- 
tion of philosophy fiom theology. The moie philosophy established 
Itself by the side of theology as an independent seculai science, the 
more its peeuliai task was held to be the A noidedge of Mature. In this 
lesult all lines of the philosophy of the Eenaissance meet. Philoso- 
phy shall be natuial science, — this is the watchword of tlie time 

The carrying out of this purpose, nevertheless, necessarily moved 
at first within the tiaditional modes of thought; these, however, 
had their common element in the aniln qpocent) ic character of their 
WeltanscJiainmg, which had been the consequence of the develop- 
ment of philosophy as a theory and art of life, Por this leason the 
natuial philosophy of the Eenaissanee in all its lines takes for its 
staiting-point. in constructing its problems. Mans position in the 
cosmos ' and the i evolution in ideas which took place in this aspect 
uiidei the influence of the changed conditions of civilisation became 
of decisive importance for shaping anew the whole theoiy of the 
woild At this point metaphysical imagination and fancy was most 
deeply stiired and fiom this point of view it produced its cosraieal 
poetry, prototypal for the future, in the doctrmes of GiOiHam 
Bruno and Jacob Boehme, 


The following treat in general the rerical of ancient philosopTiu ' L Heeien, 
Geschichie dcr Studien dir c/fl^^lscAen Liticiatur ((^ttingen, 1T97-1S02), 
G Vogt Die Whdcrbilthung dts tIai'Siech-n AUeithnms (BeT\ia, 

The mam seat of Platonism was the Acmfeniw of Florence, which wat 
founded by Cosmo de' Medici, and brilliantly maintained by his successors. 
The impure tor this had been given b\ Geoigius Gemisius Pletho (1355-1430), 
the author of numerous comnieutaries and compendiums and of a treatise ic 
Greek on the difference between the Platonic and the Aristotelian doctrine. 
Cl Fr behultze, G G P (Jena, 1S74). — Bessarion (born 1403 in Trebizond. 
died as Caixiinal of the Roman church in Ravenna. 1472) was Ins influential 
pupil Bessanon s mam treatise. _4tfiojsws Calvmmatorem Platonis appeared 
at Rome. 14b9. Complete Works in Migne’s coll (Paris, 1S66) — The mosl 
important members of the Platonic circle were Marsilio Ficino of Florenct 
(1433-14^9', the translator of the works of Plato and Plotinus and authoi 
of a Thcoloaia Platomia vFlorence, 14S2). and at a later time, Prancescc 
Patnzzi ^ 1529-1 5^7 ^ who brought the naniral philosophy of this movement w 
Its completest expra^.-.ion in his _Voro de Umrcisis Phtlosophia (Ferrara 1591) 
A smiilar ms>taiice of Xeo-Platonism alloyed with Neo-Pythagorean anc 
ancient Pythagoi-ea.i motives is afforded by John Pico of Mirandola (1463-94) 

The study of Aristotle m the orisinal sources was promoted m Italy by 
■Seorgius of Trebizond (1396-14S4'', Comparatio Platonis et Aiistotehs 
Venice 1523) and Theodoras Gaza (died 147S), in Holland and Gennanj 
by Rudolf Agxicola (1442-14S5) and in France by Jacques Itefbvre (Faba 
t5tapulensis, 1455-1537) 

The Anstotehans of the Renaissance (aside from the churchly-scholast& 
line) dinded into the two paities of the Averroists and the Al^andnsts 
The TJniversi^ of Padua as the cliief seat of Averroism, was also the plaCJ 
of the liveliest controversies between the two 
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As ropiesentatives of Averroism we mention Nicoletto Vernlas (died 
1409), especially Alexander Achilhm of Bologna (died 1618, ^\orks, Venice, 
1616) , fuithei, Augostino Nifo (1173-1640 , mam treatise, De Intellcctu et 
Dccmonihu’^, Opuscula, I’aris, 1()64), and the Neapolitan Zimara (died 1632) 

'I'o the Alexandnats belong Ermolao Barbaro of Vtnice (1464-1403, 
Compendium Scientice Natuiahs ex Atistottln, Venice, 1647), and the most 
iiiipoitant Aiistotelian of the llenaissance, Pietro Pomponazzi (born 1402 m 
Mantua, died 1624 in Bologna Ills most important wiitiiigs aie Dr Immoitah- 
tale Animoe with the Defensoiium against Nipluis, Dr fato librio mbit) in pun- 
deilinatione pi omdrntia del libii quinque, cf L Feiii, Ln Psicolnqia di P P, 
Borne, 1877), and liis pupils, Gaaparo Contanm (died 1642), Simon Porta 
(died 1666), and Julius C^sar Scabger (1484-1668) 

Among the later Aiistotclians, Jacopo Zabarella (1632-1680), Andreas 
CmsalpinuB (1610-1003), Cesare Cremomni (1662-1081) and others seem 
rathei to have adjusted the above oppositions 

Of the lenewals of othei Gieek plulosopheis, the following are especially to 
be mentioned — 

Joest Idps (1647-1000), Manuduclxo ad Stoicam Philosophiam (Antweip, 
1004), and othei wiitmgs, and Caspar Schoppe, Elementa Stoicai Philosophice 
Moiaht (Main/, 1000) 

Dav Semiert (1672-1037), Physica CWittenberg, 1018) , Sebastian Basso 
(Philoiophia Natuiali<t adveisus Anstotclem, Geneva, 1021), and Johannes 
Magnenus,27c7noci>ti<s Pemvtscens (Pavia, 1040) 

Claude de Bdngard as renewer of the Ionic natural philosophy in his 
Get cull Piiani (Udine, 1043 ft ) 

Picrie Gassendi (1692-1066), De Vita Monbut et Docttina Epicuti (Ley- 
den, 1047) [works, Lyons, 1068], and lastly 

Emanuel Maignanus (1001-1071), whose Gutsus Philotoplncus (Toulouse, 
1062) defends Empedoclean doctimes 

The following wrote m the spirit of the ancient Scepticism Michel de 
Montaigne (16:33-1692 , E<iiais, Bordeaux, 1680, new editions. Pans, 1806, 
and Bordeaux, 1870) [Eng tr by Cotton, ed by Hazhtt, Lond 1872 , also by 
Floiio, ed by Sloiley, Lond 1887], Prangois Sanchez (161>2-1()82, a Portu- 
guese who taught 111 Toulouse, author of the Tiactatus de multum nobili et 
puma utmei^ah scientia quod nihil scitui, Lyons, 1581 , cf L Gerkiath, F S , 
Vienna, 1800), Pierre Charron (1641-1003, Dela Sagesie, Boideaux, 1001) 
latei Fian 90 is de la Motte lo Vayer (1680-1072, Cinq Dialogues, Mons, 1073), 
Samuel Sorbibre (1016-1070, tianslator of Sextus Empiricus), and Simon 
Foucher (1044-90, author of a history of the Academic Sceptics, Pans, 1090) 

The shaipest polemic against Scholasticism proceeded fiom those Humanists 
who set against it the Roman eclectic popular philosophy of sound common 
sense m an attiactive form, and as far as possible m tJietotical garb Agricola 
IS to be mentioned heie also, with his treatise De Inventione Dialectica (1480) 
Befoie him was Laurentius Valla (1408-1467 , Dialectica: Disputationes coiiti a 
At istotrleos, Ven 1499), Ludovico Vives (born m Valencia, 1492, died 
111 BiUgge, 1640, De Disciplims, BiUgge, 1631, works, Basel, 1666, cf A 
Lange m Schmidt’s Encyclopadie der PadagogiL, Vol IX ), Manus Nizolius 
(1498-1676, Dr vrtis ptincipiis et veta tatione philosophatidi, Parma, 1663), 
nnally Pierre de la Bamde (Petius Ramus, 1615-1672, Institutiones Dialed- 
ticce. Pans, 1643, cf Ch Waddmgton, Pans, 1849 and 1865) 

The tiadition of Thomistic Scholasticism maintained itcclf most strongly 
at the Spanish umveisities Among its supportere the most prominent was 
Francis Suarez of Granada (1648-1617, Disputationes Netaphysiccc, 1605, 
works, 26 vols. Pans, 1850-06, cf K 'Weiner, S utid die Scholastik der 
letsteti Jahthundette, Regensburg, 1861) , the collective woik of the Jesuits of 
Coinibia, the so-called Collegium Cotiembt icetise, is also to be mentioned 

Protestantism stood from the beginning in closer relation to the humanistic 
movement In Germany especially the tw'o w'ent frequenth hand in hand , cf 
K Hagen, Deutschlands httet at ische utid religiose Vctlmllmssp im Prfotma- 
tionszeitaltet , 3 vols , Frankfoit, 1808 

At the Piotestant uniteraities Aristotehanism was introduced principally 
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by Philip Melancthon In the edition of his works by Bretschneider and 
Bindseil the philosophical works form Vols 13 and 16 Of chief importance 
among them aie the text-books on logic (dialectic) and ethics Cf A Richter 
M's Verdienste urn den philosophischen Unterncht (Leips 1870), K Haru 
felder, If als Piosceptor Germanioe (Beilin, 1889) 

Luther himself stood much nearer the position of Augustiniamsm (cf Cli 
tVeisse, Die Chi I'ltologie Luthei ’s, Leips 1862) This was still more the case 
with Calvin, while Zwingli was friendlier inclined toward contemporaneous 
philosophy, especially the Italian Neo-Platonism The scientific importance of 
all thiee great reformers lies, however, so exclusively in the theological field 
that they are to he mentioned heie only as essential factors of the general intel- 
lectual movement m the sixteenth century 

Protestant Anstotelianism found its opponents in Nicolaus Taurellus 
(1647-1600, Professor in Basel and Altorf, Philosophvz Tnumphus^ Basel 
1573 , Alpes Ccesce, Frankfort, 1697 , cf F X Schmidt-Schwarzenberg, JV t\ 
Der erste deutsche Philosophy Erlangen, 1864), further in Socimamsm founded 
by Lelio Sozzim of Sienna (1525-1662) and his nephew Fausto (1539-1604, 
cf A Fock, Der Socimamsmus, Kiel, 1847, and the article S by Herzog in his 
Theol Enc , 2d ed , XIV 377 ff), and especially in the popular movement of 
Mysticism Among the representatives of this movement are prominent 
Andreas Osiander (1498-1652), Caspar Schwenckfeld (1490-1601), Sebas- 
tian Franck (1500-1545, ct K Hagen, op Lit , 111 chap 6) and especially 
Valentine Weigel (165 1-1588 , Libellus de Fitu Bcatay 1606, Der guldne Grtff, 
1613, Vom Oit del Welty 1013, Dmlogus de Chnstiamsmo, 1014, Yvudi caMv 
1015, cf J O (Jpel, V IF, Leips 1804) 

The tendency toward natural philosophy in attachment to Nic Cusanus 
appears more strongly in Charles Bouilld (Bovillus, 1470-1663 , De Jntellectu 
md De Sensibus , De Sapientia Cf. J Dippel, Versuch einer system Daistel 
lung del Philos des C B , Wurzburg, 1802), and Girolamo Cardano (1501- 
1576, De Vita Piopiia, De Vanetate Jteiim, De Suhtihtate, works, Lyons, 
1663) Cf on this and the following Rixuei uiid Siber, Leben viid Lehimeimn- 
gen beriihmter Physikei im 16 uiid 17 Jnhihundeit, 7 Hefte, Sulzbach, 1819 ff ) 

The most brilliant among the Italian lutuial philosopheis is Giordano Bruno 
of Nola, in Campania Bom in 1548, and reaied in Naples, he met so much sus- 
picion in the Dominican Order, into which he had entered, that he fled, and from 
that time on, led an unsettled life He went by way of Rome and upper Italy 
to Genoa, Lyons, Toulouse, held lectuies in Pans and Oxford, then in Witten- 
berg and Helmstadt, visited also iMaiburg, Prague, Frankfort, and Zurich, and 
finally, in Venice, met the fate of coming into the hands of the Inquisition by 
treachery He w.is delivered to Rome, and theie, after iinprisonmeiit for sev- 
eral years, was burned, 1600, on account of his steadfast refusal to retract 
His Latin works (.3 vols , Naples, 1880-91) concern partly the Lullian art (esp 
De Imagiiinm Bignoium et Ideal urn Composition^ y and in part are didactic 
poems or metaphysical tieatises {De Monade Niimero et Figiira , De Ti iplici 
Minimo) the Italian writings (ed by A Wagner, Leips 1829, new ed by P de 
Lagarde, 2 vols , Gottingen, 1888) are partly satincal compositions (Jl CandelajOy 
Im Cena delle Ciiieri, Spaccio della Bestia Trionfantey German by Kuhlenbeclt, 
Leips 1890, Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo), and on the othei hand, the most 
complete expositions of his doctrines Dialoghi della Causa Pnncipio ed Tlno, 
German by Lasson (Berlin, 1872) , Degh Eioiei Fin on, DelV InfinitOy Univeiso 
e Dei Moiidi Cf Bartholmess, G B (Pans, 1816 f ) , Dom Beiti, Vita di G B 
(Tuini, 186/), and Documenti Intoino a G B (Tuiin, 1880) , Chr bigwartm 
Kleine Schrifteuy I (Freiburg, 1889) , H Brunnhofer, G B's Weltanschauung 
und Veihangniss (Leips 1882) [G Bruno, by I Fnth, Lond , Trubner, 'I' 
Whitaker m Mind, Vol IX ] 

Anothei tendency is represented by Bernardino Telesio (1608-1688, De 
rerum natuia jiixta piopria pnncipia, Rome, 1666 and Naples, 1686 On him 
see F Florentine, Florence, 1872 and 1874 , L Fern, Turin, 1873), and Ins more 
important successor, Tommaso Campanella Born 1568, in Stilo of Calabria, 
he early became a Dominican, was rescued and bi ought to France after many 
persecutions and an imprisonment of several years Theie he became intimate 
with the Cartesjan circle, and died in Pans. 1639 befoie the completion of the 
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full edition of liis writings, which was to be called Instauratio Scientianm A 
new edition, with biographical introduction by d’ Ancona lias appeared (Turin, 
1854) Of his very numerous writings may be mentioned Piodrovius Philoi- 
ophtd InstnvrandcE, 1017 , Itcahs PhiloHopliioi Pallet Qualuor (with the ap- 
pendix, Civilan Soils'), 162‘1 , De Monaichia Hispanicv, 1025, Phtlosophta: 
liulinnalis Paites Qumqiie, , Universalis Philosophia: sen metaphysical urn 
1 eritm jurta propi la pi incipia partes li cs, 10 J8 Cf llaldachini. Vita e Pilosojia 
ill r C (Naples, 1840 and 1843) , Dom Berti, Niiovi Dociiiiieiiti di T C 
(Rome, 1881) 

Theosophical-magical doctrines are found with John Reuchlin (1455-1622 , 
DeVeibo Minfico, DeArle Ca65a?is<ica), Agnppa of Nettesheim (1487-1535, 
De OituUa Philosophia , De Iiiieitiludine et Vaiiitate Sou iitiaiuin), TranceBCo 
Zorzi (1400-1540, De Haimuiua Mtnidi, Pans, 1640) 

A moie impoitdiit and independent thinkei is 'J'heophra&tus Bombastus Par- 
acelsus of llohenheim (born 14fl3atEinsiedeln, he passed an adventurous life, 
was Professor of Chemistry in Basel, and died in Salzburg, 1641) Among his 
works (ed by Iluser, Strassburg, 1(»10-18), the most important are the Opus 
Paramirum, Die yiosse Wundaiznei, and De Natuia Jteriim Cf R Ivuckeii, 
Belli age zur Gesch dei neuereii Philos, Heidelberg, 1880 Of his numerous 
pupils the most important are Johann Baptist van Helmont (1577-1044 , Ger- 
man ed of his woiks, 1083), and his son, Eranz Mercurius, also Robert Fludd 
(1674-1037, Philosophia Mosaica, Guda, 1038), and others 

The most noteworthy deposit of these movements is formed by the doctiine 
of Jacob Boehme He was born, 1575, near Gorlitz, absorbed all kinds of 
thoughts in his wanderings, and quietly elaborated them Settled as a shoe- 
maker at Gorhtz, he came forward, 1010, with his main treatise Am ora, which 
at a Liter time after he had been temporarily forced to keep silence, was followed 
by many others, among them especially Vieizig Fiaqeii von der Seele (1020), 
Mystcnim Magnum (1023), Von der Gnadenwahl (1023) He died 1024 Coll 
works ed by bchiebler, Leips 1802 Cf H A Fechner, J B , sent Lebeii und 
seme Schriften, Gorhtz, 1863 , A Peip, J B dei deutsche Philosoph, Leips 1800 

§ 28 The Struggle between the Traditions 

The immediate attachment to the Greek philosophy which became 
prevalent in the Eenaissance, was not entiiely without its precedent 
in the Middle Ages, and men like Bernard of Chartres and William 
of Conches (cf p 302) were prototypes of the union of an increas- 
ing inteiest for knowledge of Nature with the humanistic move- 
ment It IS noteworthy, and characteristic of the changing fortune 
of transmitted doctrines, that now, as then, the union between 
Humanism and natural philosophy attaches itself to Plato, and 
stands in opposition to Aristotle 

1 In fact, the levival of ancient literature showed itself at first 
in the form of a strengthening of Platonism The humanistic move- 
ment had been flowing on since the days of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, and arose from the interest in Roman seculai literatuie 
winch was closely connected with the awakening of the Italian 
national consciousness, but this current could not become a vic- 
tor lous stream until it received the help of the impulse fiom with- 
out which proceeded from the removal of the Byvantine scholars to 
Italy Among these the Aristotelians were of like niimbei and im- 
poitance with the Platonists, but the latter bi ought that which was 
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relatively less known, and therefore more impressive In addition 
to this, Aristotle was regarded in the West as the philosopher who 
was in agreement with the Chuich doctrine, and thus the opposition, 
which longed for something new, hoped much more from Plato, and 
still fuither theie was the aesthetic charm that comes from the writ 
mgs of the great Athenian, and foi which no time was more keenly 
susceptible than this Thus Italy first became intoxicated with an 
enthusiasm for Plato that matched that of departing antiquity As 
if to connect itself immediately with this latter period, the Academy 
was again to live in Florence, and under the protection of the 
Medicis a rich scientific activity actually developed here, in which 
a reverence was paid to the leaders like Gemistus Pletho and Bes 
sarion which was not less than that once given to the Scholarehs of 
Neo-Platonism, 

But the lelationship with this latter system of thought went 
deeper , the Byzantine tradition, in which the Platonic doctrine was 
received, was the Neo-Platonic tradition What at that time was 
taught m Florence as Platonism was in truth Neo-Platonism Mar- 
silio Ficino translated Plotinus as well as Plato, and his “Platonic 
Theology ” was not much different from that of Proclus, So, too, 
the fantastic natural philosophy of Patrizzi is in its conceptional 
basis nothing but the Neo-Platonic system of emanation , but it is 
significant that in this case the dualistic elements of Ffeo-Plato- 
nism are entirely stripped off, and the monistic tendency brought out 
more purely and fully On this account the Neo-Platonist of the 
Renaissance places in the foregiound the heauty of the universe, on 
this account even the deity, the Unomnia (One-all) is for him a 
sublime world-unity which includes plurality harmoniously within 
itself , on this account he is able to glorify even the infinity of the 
universe in a way to fascinate the fancy. 

2 The pantheistic tendency, which is so unmistakable m this, 
was enough to make this Platonism an object of suspicion to the 
Church, and thus to give its Peripatetic opponents a welcome m 
stvument with ivhich to combat it ; and an instrument that was 
used not only by the scholastic Aristotelians, but also by the others. 
On tlie other hand, to be suie, the Platonists could reproach the 
new humanistic Aiistotelianism for its naturalistic tendencies, and 
praise then own tendency toward the super-sensuous, as allied to 
Christianity Thus the tivo great traditions of Greek philosophy 
fought their battle over again, while each charged the othei with 
its unchristian character ^ In this spirit Pletho, in his vofitov ovy* 

^ Quite the same relation is repeated in the case of the different groups of 
Aristotelians, each of which wished to he regarded orthodox, — even at the price 
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ypa^-q, coiiclupted Ins polemic against the Anstoteliaiis, .ind incuiied 
theieby condemnation fioin the Patiiaich Gennadios in Consfainti- 
nople, in this spiiit Geoige of Tiebuond attacked the Academ>, 
and in the same spirit, though mildei, Bessanon aiisweied him 
Thus the animosity between the two schools, and the liteiaij' stir 
it pioduced in antiquity, weie tiansfeiied to the Benaissance, and 
it was in vain that men like Leonicus Thoindeus of Padua (died 
1533) admonished the combatants to understand the deepei unity 
that subsists between the two heioes of philosophj’- 

3 Meanwhile theie was absolutely no unity' among the Aiistole- 
lians themselves The Grecian interpieters of the Stagiiite and 
their adherents looked down with as much contempt upon the 
Averioists as upon the Thomists Both passed loi them in like 
manner as baibaiians, they themselves, howevei, weie ±oi the most 
part piepossessed in favoui of that inteipietation of the Slastei 
which was closely allied to Stiatomsm, and which was best lepie- 
sented among the commentatois by Alexander of Aphtodisias Heic, 
too, one transmitted theory stood in opposition to the others The 
conflict was especially severe in Padua, wheie the Avet i oists saw 
their fortress threatened by the successful activity of Pomponatius 
as a teacher The mam point of controversy was the problem 
of immortality Neither party admitted a full, individual iminoi- 
tality, but Aveiroism believed that it possessed at least a compensa- 
tion for this in the unity of the intellect, while the Alexandi ists 
attached even the rational part of the soul to its animal conditions, 
and regarded it as peiishable with them Connected with this were 
the discussions on theodicy, providence, destiny and freedom of the 
will, miracles and signs, in which Poinponazzi fieqiiently inclined 
stiongly to the Stoic doctrine 

In the couise of time this dependence upon commentatois and 
their oppositions was also stripped off, and the way prepared for a 
pure, immediate apprehension of Aristotle This succeeded best 
with Ctesalpinus, who avowed his complete allegiance to Aiistotle 
An equally correct under standing of the Peiipatetic system was 
gained by the German Humanists from a philological standpoint, 
but follow'ing IMelancthon’s precedent they adopted this in then 
own doctrine only in so far as it agieed with Piotestant dogma 

4 In all these cases the adoption of Greek philosophy led to an 
opposition to Scholasticism as regards the leal content oi inattei of 


of the “ twofold tnitli ” In this the A\eiioists, especially, wtie leadj, and so 
it came about that one of them, Nifo, had himself entrusted by the Tope with 
the lefutation of Pomponarzi’s doctiine of immoitality The latter, indeed, also 
coveted himself w itli the same shield 
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the opposing systems Another line of Hamamsm, which was more 
in sympathy with Eoman literature, inclined to a predominantly 
formal opposition, of which J ohn of Salisbury may be regarded as 
a mediaeval forerunner The taste of the Humanists rebelled against 
the barbarous outward form of mediaeval literature Accustomed to 
the polished refinement and transparent clearness of the ancient 
writers, they were not able to value rightly the kernel so fuU of 
character, which lay within the rough shell of the scholastic termi- 
nology The minds of the Renaissance, with their essentially ses- 
thetic disposition, had no longer any feeling for the abstract nature 
of that science of abstract conceptions. Thus they opened the battle 
in all directions, with the weapons of 3est and of earnest , instead oj 
conceptions they demanded things , instead of artificially constructed 
words, the language of the cultivated world , instead of subtle proofs 
and distinctions, a tasteful exposition that should speak to the 
imagination and heart of the living man 

Laurentius Valla was the first to make this cry resound Agno- 
ola took it up in lively controversy, and Erasmus also joined in 
The models of these men were Cicero and Quintilian, and when at 
their hand the method of philosophy was to be changed, the scho- 
lastic dialectic was dislodged and in its place were intioduced the 
principles of rhetoric and grammar The true dialectic is the 
science of discourse^ The “Aristotelian” logic therefore becomes 
the object of most violent polemic , the doctime of the syllogism is 
to be simplified and driven from its commandmg situation. The 
syllogism IS incapable of yielding anything new , it is an unfruitful 
form of thought This was later emphasised by Bruno, Bacon, and 
Descartes, as strongly as by these Humanists. 

But the more closely the dominance of the syllogism was con- 
nected with dialectical “ Realism,” the more nominalistic and termi- 
nistic motives connected themselves with the humanistic opposition 
This shows itself in the cases of Vives and Nizolius They are 
zealous against the reign of universal conceptions , in this, according 
to Vives, lies the true reason for the mediaeval corruption of the 
sciences. Universals, Nizolius teaches,® are collective names which 
arise by ^‘comprehension,” not by abstraction, individual tlungs 
with their qualities constitute reality. It concerns us to apprehend 
these, and the secondary activity of the imderstanding which com- 
pares, is to be carried out as simply and unartificially as possible 
Hence all metaphysical assumptions, which have made so great a 


1 Petr Eamus, Dialect Instit , at the hegmnmg. 

2 Mar Nizohus, De Ver Pnnc., 1 4-7 , III. 7 
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difficulty 111 pievious dialectic, must be baiiislicd fiom logic Em- 
jniicism can use only a. purely formal layte 

The “natural” dialectic, lio^vever, \\.is sought in ihetoiic and 
giaminar, for, Ramvs held, it should teach us 011I3 to follow 111 our 
voluntary thinking the same laws which, accoiding to tlie nature of 
reason, control also our involuntarj’’ thinking, and present themselves 
spontaneously in the correct exinessioii of this involiintai}* process 
of thought In all reflection, however, the essential thing is to 
discover the point of view that is detenninative for the question, 
and then to apply this correctly to the subject Accoidinglj' llainus, 
following a remark of Vives,* divides his new' dialectic into the doc- 
trines of Inveniio and Judicium The fiist pait is a kind of general 
logic, which yet cannot avoid introducing again in the form of the 
“ loci ” the categories, such as Causality, Inherence, Genus, etc , and 
thus, enumerating them without system, falls into the naive meta- 
physics of the ordinary idea of the woild The doctiine of judgment 
IS developed by Eamus in three stages The first is the simple de- 
cision of the question by subsuming the object undei the discovered 
point of view , here the doctrine of the syllogism has its place, 
which IS accoidingly much smaller than foimerly In the second 
place the judgment is to unite cognitions that belong together to a 
systematic whole, by definition and division , its highest task, how- 
ever, it fulfils only when it brings all knowledge into relation to 
God, and finds it grounded in him Thus natural dialectic culminates 
in theosophy ® 

Slight as was the depth and real originality of this rhetorical 
system, it yet excited great respect in a time that was eager foi the 
new In Germany, especially, Eamists and anti-Eamists engaged 
in vehement controversy Among the fi lends of the sjstem Jo- 
hannes Sturm IS especially worthy of note, a typical pedagogue of 
Humanism, who set the task for education of bnnging the scholar 
to the point where he knows things, and how' to judge concerning 
them from a correct point of view, and to speak in cultivated 
manner 

6 A characteristic feature of this movement is its cool relation 
tow'ard metaphysics , this veiy fact proves its deiivation from the 
Homan popular philosophy Cicero, to whom it especially attached 
itself, was paitif ularly influential by virtue of his Academic Scepti- 
cism 01 Piobabilisin Suifeit of abstract discussions alienated 
a considerable jiait of the Humanists from the gieat systems of 

1 JakI Vivcs, Dp Cnnna Coir Art (first part of i?/* Disctphms), III 5 

2 Cf Yj I^aas, Dip Pildat/nyiL dps ,1 St krttiich vitd historisch heJeuchtet 

(Berlin. 1872) 
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antiquity also. The extension of. religious unbelief or indiffeient 
ism was an additional motive to make scepticism appear in manj 
circles as the right temper for the cultivated man. The charm ol 
outer life, the glitter of refined civilisation, did the rest to bring 
about indifference toward philosophical subtleties. 

This scepticism of the man of the world was brought to ita 
complete expression by Montaigne With the easy grace and fine, 
ness of expression of a great writer, he thus gave Erench literature 
a fundamental tone which has remained its essential character. 
But this movement also runs in the ancient track Whatever of 
philosophical thought is found in the “Essays” arises from P31 
rhonism Hereby a thread of tradition which had for a long time 
been let fall is again taken up The relativity of theoretical opin 
10ns and ethical theories, the illusions of the senses, the cleft 
between subject and ob]eet, the constant change in which both are 
involved, the dependence of all the work of the mtellect upon sucli 
doubtful data, — all these arguments of ancient Scepticism meet us 
heie, not in systematic form, but incidentally in connection with 
the discussion of individual questions, and thus in a much more 
impressive manner. 

Pyrihonism was at the same time revived in a much more scho 
lastic form by Sanchez, and yet in a lively manner, and not without 
hope that a sure insight might yet at some time be allowed to man 
He concludes individual chapters, and the whole work, witli 
“Nescis? At ego nescio Quid?” To this great “ Quid he has 
indeed given no answer, and guidance to a true knowledge was a 
debt that he did not discharge But he left no doubt as to the 
direction in which he sought it It was the same winch Montaigne 
also pointed out science must free itself from the word-lumber of 
the wisdom of the schools, and put its questions diiectly to things 
themselves Thus Sanchez demands a new knowledge, and has, 
indeed, a dun foreboding of it, but where and how it is to be sought 
he IS not prepared to say In many passages it seems as though he 
would proceed to einpiiical investigation of Hatuie, but just heie he 
cannot get beyond the sceptical doctrine of outer perception, and if 
lie recognises the greater certaintj’’ of inner experience, this innei 
expeiience in turn loses its value because of its indefiniteness 

Charron comes forward with firmer step, since he keeps before 
him the practical end of wisdom Like his two predecessors he 
doubts the possibility of certain theoretical knowledge 5 in this 
respect all thiee set up ^he authority of the Church and of faith 
a metaphysics can be revealed only ; the human power of knoivl 
edge IS not sufficient for it. But, proceeds Charron, the human 
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knowing faculty is all the more sufficient for that self-KnovAedqa 
which IS lequisite foi the moral life To this self-knowledge 
belongs, above all, the humility of the sceptic who lias no confidence 
that he knows anything tiuly, and m this humility is looted the 
ficedoni of sjniit with which he eveiywheie withholds his theoretical 
]udgment On the othci hand, the etliical command of righteous- 
ness and of the lulfilment of duty is known without a doubt in 
this self-knowledge 

This diveision tow aid the practical realm, as might be expected 
liom the genei.il tendency of the time, wms not permanent The 
later Sceptics tuined the theoietical side of the Pj'iihonic tradi- 
tion again to the fiont, and the effect which lesulted fioin this 
tendency foi the general tone of the time applied ultimately, foi the 
most pait, to the coitainty of dogmatic convictions 

6 The Church doctiine could no longei mastei these masses of 
thought which now made their \va.y so powerfully into the life of 
this peiiod, as it had succeeded in doing with the Arabian- Aiistote- 
lian invasion this new world of ideas was too manifold and too full 
of antitlieses, and, on the other hand, the assimilative pow'ei of the 
Chuich dogma was too fai exhausted The Roman Church limited 
itself, therefoie, to defending its spiritual and exteinal power w'lth 
all the means at its disjiosal, and was only concerned to fortify its 
own tiadition and make it as suie as possible within itself In this 
changed foim the Jesuits now performed the same task that in the 
thiiteenth centiuy had fallen to the mendicant ordeis With their 
help the definitive and complete form of Chuich dogma w^as fixed 
against all innovations at the Council of Trent (1563), and Thomism 
declared to be authoritative in essentials for philosophical doctiine 
Theieaftei theie could be no more any question as to changes of 
principle, but only as to moie skilful presentations and occasional 
insertions In this w'ay the Church excluded itself from the fiesh 
movement of the time, and the philosophy dependent upon it fell 
into unavoidable stagnation foi the next following centuiies Even 
the short aftei-bloom w'hich Scholasticism experienced about 1800 
in the universities of the Ibeiian peninsula boie no leal fruit 
Suaiez w'as an impoitant water, clear, acute, accuiate, and wuth a 
gieat capacity for a luminous disposition of his thoughts , he sur- 
passes also, to a consider, ible degree, most of the oldei Scholastics in 
the form of his expression , but in the content of his doctiine he is 
bound by tradition, and a like constraint wull be understood as a 
matter of course in the case of the collective work of the Jesuits of 
Coimbra 

Over against this form of religious tradition, another now made 
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its appeaiauce in tlie Piotestaiit cJiuiches Here, too, tlie opposition 
claimed the older tiadition, and put aside its mediaeval modihcations 
and developments The Eeformation desired to lenew original Clins 
tianit^' as against Catholicism It drew the ciicle of the canonical 
books iiaiiowei again , putting aside the Vulgate, it recognised only 
the Gieek text as authoritative ; it returned to the Kicene cieed The 
contioveisy over dogmas in the sixteenth century — theoreticallj 
considered — hinges upon the question, which tiadition of Chris- 
tianity shall be the binding one 

But the theological antithesis drew the philosophical antithesis 
after it, and here again a relation was repeated which had appealed 
at many points dining the Middle Ages In the doctrine of Angus 
tine, the religious need found a deeper, richer satisfaction, and a 
moie immediate expression than in the conceptions worked out by 
the Scholastics Earnestness in the consciousness of sin, passionate 
longing for redemption, faith that was internal in its souice and 
its natuie, — all these weie traits of Augustine’s natuie which 
lepeated themselves in Luther and Galoin But it is only m the 
doctrine of Calvin that the permanent influence of the gieat Church 
Father is shown , and yet ]ust by this means an antagonism between 
Thomism and Augustinianisni was once more created, which evinced 
Itself as especially important in the French literatuie of the seven- 
teenth centuiy (cf § 30 f ) Foi the Catholics under the guidance 
of Jesuitism, Thomas was the ruling authority, for the Beformed 
Chinches, and for the fieer tendencies in Catholicism itself, Augus- 
tine held the same position 

Geiman Piotestautisni followed other courses In the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran dogma, Luthei’s genius was aided by the co- 
operation of Melancthon and thus of Humanism Little as the 
theoretico-sesthetical and religiously indifferent nature of the 
Humanists^ might accord with the mighty power of Luther’s soul 
with its pi of ound faith, he was, nevertheless, obliged, when he would 
give his woik scientific form, to accommodate himself to the neces- 
sity of boil owing from philosophy the conceptions with which to lay 
his foundations Here, however, Melancthon’s haimonising nature 
came in, and while Luther had passionately rejected scholastic 
Aristotelianism, his learned associate introduced humanistic Aiis- 
toteliamsm as the philosophy of Pi otestantMii, heie, too, opposing 
the older tiadition to the remodelled tradition This original 
Aristotelianism had to be corrected in many passages, to be sure, by 


1 On the relation of the Keformation and Hmnamsro cf Th Zieglei, Gesch 
der Mini, II 414 ff 
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means ot the Sciiptures, and the combination of doctiinos conhl not 
reach such an organic union as had been attained by the slow i ipen- 
ing of Thomism in the Middle Ages, but the Peiipatetic system was 
in this instance treated lather as but a supplement to theology in th« 
department of jirofane scienee, and tor this end IMelancthon knew 
how to sift, airange, and set forth the mateiial in his text-books w ith 
so great skill that it became the basis foi a doctrine w'hich w'as in 
the mam one in its natuie, and as such -was taught at the Protestant 
uiiiveisities 'o. two centuries 

7 But in Piotestaiitism there weie still othei tiaditional foiees 
active Luthei’s woik of liberation owed its origin and its sueeess 
not least to Mysticism , — not indeed to that sublime, spiiitualised 
toi m ol view'ing the w’oild to w hich the genius of blaster Eekhai t 
had given expression, but to the movement of deepest piety wdiieh 
as “piactical Mysticism,” had spiead fiom the llliine in the “League 
ot the Fi lends of God,” and in the “Bi others of the Common Life ” 
Foi this Mysticism, the disposition, puiity of heait, and the iiniti- 
tion of Chiist were the sole content of religion, assent to dog- 
mas, the external w'oiks of holiness, the whole w'oildly organisation 
of Ghuieh life, appealed to be matteis of mdiffeience and even 
hindiances the believing soul demands only the fieedom of its ow'n 
leligious life, — a demand that tianscends all these outward works 
This was the inner source of the Eefoimation Luchei himself had 
not only searched Augustine, he had also edited the “ Get man The- 
ology'^ and hib woid let loose the storm of this leligious longing, 
with which, 111 the conflict against Rome, an impulse of national 
independence was also mingled 

But wdien the Protestant State Chuich became again consolidated 
in the fixed foi ms of a theoretical system of doctiine, and clung to 
this the moie anxiously in projioition as it w'as obliged to struggle 
for its existence in the stiife of Confessions, then the supi a-confes- 
sional impulse of Mysticism became undeceived, as did also the 
national consciousness The theological fixation of the thought of 
the Reformation appeared as its luin, and as Luthei had once waged 
his warfare against the “sophistry” of the Scholastics, so now a 
movement of Mysticism that was quietl}"^ stniing faither and wider 
among the people, directed itself against his own cieation In men 
like Osirmder and ScluLenchfeld he had to contend against paits of 
his owm natuie and its development But in this movement it 
became evident that the doctrines of mediajval IMysticism had been 
quietly maintained and continued in legendary’ foim amid all kinds 
of fantastic ideas and obscure imagery The Mysticism w Inch comes 
to light 111 the teachings of men like Sebastian Franch, oi iii the 
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secretly circulated tracts of Valentine We.yel, has its suppoit m th( 
idealism of Eckhart, which transformed all the outer into the inner 
all the historical into the eternal, and saw in the process of Natuie 
and histoiy but the symbol of the spiritual and divine This con 
stituted, though frequently in strange form, the deeper ground ol 
the battle which the Mystics of the sixteenth century waged m 
Germany against the “letter” of theology 

8 Look where we will in the intellectual movement of the fif 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, we see everywhere tradition auayed 
against tradition, and every controversy is a battle between trans- 
nutted doctrines. The spirit of the Western peoiiles has now taken 
up into itself the entire inateiial which the past offers for its cul 
tuie, and in the feverish excitement into which it is finally put by 
direct contact with the highest achievements of ancient science, it 
struggles upward to the attainment of complete independence. It 
feels sufficiently hardened to execute work of its own, and overflow 
mg with its wealth of thought, it seeks new tasks. One feels the 
impulsive blood of youth pulsate in its literature, as though some 
thing unheard of, something which had never before been, must 
now come into being The men of the Renaissance announce to us 
nothing less than the appioach of a total renovation of science and 
of the state of humanity The warfare between the transmitted 
doctrines leads to a surfeit of the past, learned research into the 
old wisdom ends with throwing aside all book-rubbish, and full ol 
the youthful joy of dawning, growing life, the mind goes forth into 
the cosmic life of Nature evei young. 

The classical portrayal of this temper of the Renaissance is the 
first monologue in Goethe’s Faust 

§ 29 Macrocosm and Microcosm. 

By Scotism and Terminisra the faith-metaphysics of the Middle 
Ages had become disintegrated and sjfiit in twain • everything 
supersensuous had been given to dogma, and as the object of philos 
ophy there remained the world of experience But before thought 
had as yet had time to become clear as to the methods and special 
problems of this secular knowledge. Humanism, and with it above 
all, the Platonic Weltanschauung, buist in No wonder that the solu 
tion of the problem, which was itself at first seen but dimly, was first 
sought in connection with this theory and tin.'* doctrine must have 
been the more welcome, especially in its Neo-Platonic form, as it 
showed the world of the supersensuous presageful in the back- 
ground, but made the particulars of the world of sense stand out 
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distinctly in purposefully defined outlines The snpei sensuous 
itself, and all theiein that was connected with man’s leligious life, 
might be cheeifully set off to theology , philosophy could dedicate 
itself to the task of being natural science, with all the calmei con- 
science in proiiortion as it followed the 2seo-Platonic piecedent of 
appiehending Nature as a product of spirit, and thus believed that 
in the conception of the deity it retained a point of unity for the 
diverging branches of science, the spiritual and the secular Did 
theology teach how God reveals himself in the Scripture, it was now 
the business of philosophy to apprehend with admiration his revela- 
tion in Natwe On this account the beginnings of modem natural 
science were theosopJucal and thoroughly Neo-Platonxc 

1 The characteiistic fact, howevei, is that in this revival of 
Neo-Platonism, the last dualistic motives which had belonged to the 
same were also completely set aside They disappeared together 
with the specifically religious interest which had supported them, 
and the theoretical element of lecognising in Natuie the creative 
divine power came forward pure and unmixed ^ The fundamental 
tendency in the natural philosophy of the Renaissance was theiefoie 
the fanciful or imaginative conception of the divine unity of the liv- 
ing All, the admiration of the macrocostn the fundamental thought 
of ]-*lotinus of the beauty of the univeise has been taken up by no 
other time so sympathetically as by this , and this beauty was now 
also regarded as a manifestation of the divine Idea Such a view 
IS expressed in almost entirely Nco-Platonic forms by Patiizzi, in a 
moie original form and with strongly poetical quality by Giordano 
Bruno, and likewise by Jacob Boehme With Bruno the symbol of 
the all-forming and all-animating piimitive light is still dominant 
(cf p 245) , with Boehme, on the contrary, we find that of the 
oiganism, the world is a tree which fiom root to flower and fruit 
IS permeated by one life-giving sap, and which is foimed and ordered 
from within outward by its own geiminal activity ® 

In this inheres naturally the inclination to complete monism and 
pantheism Everything must have its cause, and the last cause can 
be but one, — God® He is, accoiding to Biuno, at the same time 
the formal, the efficient, and the final cause , according to Boehme 
he IS at once the rational ground and effinent cause (“ Uigmnd’' 
and “ Ursache") oi the world {pimcipium and causa with Biuno) 

1 In a certain sense this might also be expressed by saying that thereby the 
Stoic elements o£ Neo-Platonism came with controlling force into the fore- 
ground 

^ Cf the remarkable agreement between Bruno, Della Causa Pr e U , II 
(Lag I 231 f) and Boehme, Am ora Vorrede 
Aurora Chap III 
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Hence the univeise is also nothing but “ the essential nature of God 
himself made cieatural”^ And yet the idea of the transcendence 
of God IS heie, too, connected with this view, as it had been in Ifeo- 
Platonism Boehrae holds that God should be thought not as a 
force devoid of reason and “ science,” but as the “ all-knowing, alh 
seeing, all-hearing, all-smelling, all-tasting” spirit and Bruno adds 
another analogy; foi him God is the artist who works unceasingly 
and shapes out his inner nature to rich life. 

Haimony is accordingly, foi Bruno also, the inmost nature of the 
woild, and he who can apprehend it with the gaze of enthusiasm 
(as does the philosopher in the dialogues and poetic inventions Degh 
Rio I Cl Futon), for him the apparent defects and imperfections of 
detail vanish in the beauty of the whole He needs no special the- 
odicy , the world is perfect because it is the life of God, even down 
to every detail, and he only complains who cannot raise himself to 
a view of the whole The world-joy of the aesthetic Kenaissance 
sings philosophical dithyrambs in Bruno’s writings A universalistic 
optimism that cariies everything befoie it prevails in his poetic 
thought 

2 The conceptions which lie at the basis of this unfolding of the 
metaphysical fantasy in Bruno had their source in the mam in 
Nicolaus Gusanus, whose teachings had been preseived by Charles 
Bouille, though in his exposition they had to some degree lost their 
vivid freshness Just this the Holan knew how to lestore He not 
only raised the principle of the coincidentia oppositorum to the artis- 
tic reconciliation of contiasts, to the harmonious total action of 
opposing partial foices in the divine primitive essence, but above all 
he gave to the conceptions of the infinite and the finite a far wider 
reaching significance As regards the deity and its relation to the 
world, the Heo-Platonic relations are essentially retained God 
himself, as the unity exalted above all opposites, cannot be appre- 
hended through any finite attribute oi qualification, and there- 
fore IS unknowable m his own propei essence (negative theology) , 
but at the same time he is still thought as the inexhaustible, infinite 
world-force, as the natuia natwans, which in eternal change foims 
and “ unfolds ” itself purposefully and in conformity with law, into 
the natui a natui ata. This identification of the essence of God and 
the world is a general doctrine of the natural philosophy of the 
Renaissance ; it is found likewise in Paracelsus, in Sebastian Franck, 
m Boehme, and finally also with the whole body of the “Platonists” 
That it could also assume an extremely naturalistic form, and could 


1 Awo?a, Chap 11. 
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lead to the denial of all tianscendence, is proved by the agitative and 
boastfully polemical doeti me of Vaniiii ^ 

Poi the natura natuiata, on the other hand, foi the “iiniveise ” — 
the sum-total of cieatuies — the chaiaeteiistic of tiue “inhnity ” is 
not claimed, but lathei that of nnhmitedness in space and time 
This conception gained an incoinpaiably cleaiei foim and more 
fixed significance by the Copeimtan tlieoiy The spheiieal foim of 
the eaith and its revolution about its axis had been a familiai idea 
to Cusanus as well as to the old Pythagoreans, peihaps, indeed, 
thiough them , but only the victoiiously jiioved hypothesis of the 
motion of the eaith about the sun could fuinish a lational basis foi 
the completely new view of position in the vniveise, which is 

peculiai to modem science The anthiopocentiic idea of the voild 
which had luled the Middle Ages became out of joint Man, as 
well as the eaith, must cease to be regaided as centie of the universe 
and centre of the world Men like Patrizzi and Boehme also laised 
themselves above such “lestiictiou ” on the basis of the teaching of 
Copeinicus, which foi that leason was condemned by the dogmatic 
authoiities of all confessions , but the fame of having thought out 
the Copernican system to its end, both in natuial philosophy and in 
metaphysics, belongs to Gioi dano Bi uno 

He developed fiom this system the tlieoiy that the universe forms 
a system of countless woilds, each of which moves about its cential 
sun, leads its own pioper life, glows fiom chaotic conditions to clear 
and definite foimation, and again yields to the destiny of dissolution 
The tiadition of Demociitus and Epicuius had peihaps a shaie in 
the formation of this conception of a pluiality of woilds aiising and 
perishing again, but it is the peculiar feature of Biuno’s doctiine, 
that he rega..’ded the plurality of solai systems not as a mechanical 
juxtaposition, but as an organic living whole, and regarded the pro- 
cess of the giowth and decaj' of worlds as maintained by the pulse- 
beat of the one divine All-life 

3 While in this way univeisalism, with its bold flight into spatial 
and temporal boundlessness, threatened to claim the fantasy entirely 
for its own, there was an effective pounterpoise in the Peiipatetic- 
Stoic doctrine of the analogy betioeen maciocosm and mici ocosm, 
which found in man’s nature the sum, the “ quintessence ” of the 
cosmical powers We see this doctrine reviving in the most vaiied 


1 Lucilio Vamm (born 1686 at Naples, burned ICIU at Toulouse), a dissolute 
adventurer, wrote Amphiflieati um JEteinca Pi ovidentias (Lyons, 1015) and JDe 
admnandis 7iatuicc reginoi deccque mintalinm aicanii (Pans, 1010) 

2 Nicolaus Copernicus, JDe PevoluUombut Oibntm CaVesJiitm (Nuremberg, 
1643) 
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foims during the Renaissance ; it controls entirely the theory o! 
knowledge at this periodj and moreover the ifeo-Rlatonic tiipk 
division is almost universally authoritative in connection with itj 
fumishmg a scheme for a metaphysical anthropology One can know 
only what one himself is, is the mode in which this was expressed 
by Valentine Weigel man knows the aU in so far as he is the all 
This was a pervading principle of Eckhart’s Mysticism But this 
idealism now took on a definite form. As body, man belongs to the 
material world ; indeed, he unites within himself, as Paracelsus, and 
following him Weigel and Boehme teach, the essence of all material 
things in finest and most compact foim Just on this account he is 
competent to understand the corporeal world As intellectual bemg. 
however, he is of “ sidereal ” origin, and is therefore able to know 
the intellectual world m all its forms Finally, as a divine “spark,” 
as spiraculum vitoe, as a partial manifestation of the highest princi> 
pie of life, he is also able to become conscious of the divine nature 
whose image he is 

A more abstract application of this same principle, according to 
which all knowledge of the world is rooted in man’s knowledge oj 
himself, is found m the thought of Oampanella, mvolvmg not the 
FTeo-Platomc separation of world-strata (although this too is present 
in Campanella), but the fundamental categories of all reality Man 
— IS the thought here too — knows in the proper sense only himself, 
and knows all else only from and through himself All knowledge 
IS perception {sentire), but we perceive, not the things, but only 
the states into which these set us In this process, however, we 
learn by experience that inasmuch as we are, we can do somethmg, 
we know something and will somethmg, and further, that we find 
ourselves limited by corresponding functions of other bemgs. From 
this it follows that powei, knowledge, and will are the “prunali- 
ties ” of all reality, and that if they belong to God in an unlimited 
degree, he is known as all-powerful, all-knowmg, and all-good 

4 The doctrine that all knowledge of God and of the world is 
ultimately locked up m man’s knowledge of himself, is nevertheless 
only an epistemological inference from the more general metaphys 
ical prmciple accordmg to which the divme nature was held to be 
fully and entirely contained m each of its finite manifestations. 
Giordano Bruno follows the Cusan also in holdmg that Gk)d is the 
smallest as well as the greatest, as truly the vital pimciple of the 
individual bemg as that of the universe And accordmgly everj 
mdividual thing, and not raerely^ man, becomes a “miiroi*’ of the 
■world-substance. Each ■without exception is according to its essen 
tial nature the deity itself, but each in its own way, which it 
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diffeient from all the rest 1 his thought T’luno incorporated in his 
conception of the monad He understood hy this the individual 
substance {Emzelv.esen) -which, as continually “fonned” matter, 
constitutes one of the partial manifestations of the -wrorld-force, in the 
interaction of which the -world-life consists It is li\ ing from the 
beginning, and is imperishable, it is coiporeal as well as spiritual 
in its natiii e Each monad is a form in -w Inch the Dn me Being 
finds individual existence, a finite existence-form of the infinite 
essence Since, no-w, there is nothing but God and the monads, the 
univeise is animated even to the smallest nook and corner and the 
infinite all-life individualises itself at eveiy point to a special and 
peculiar nature It results from this that each thing in the move- 
ments of its life, follows in part the law of its special nature, and 
in part a more general law-, ]ust as a planet or heavenly body 
moves at the same time on its own axis and about its sun Cam- 
panella, who took up this doctrine also in connection with the 
Copernican system, designated this stnving toward the whole, this 
tendency toward the onginal source of all realit}’^, as religion, and 
spoke in this sense of a “natural” religion, that is of religion as 
“natural impulse,” — one w'ould now peihaps say centiipetal im- 
pulse, — which he with logical consistency ascribed to all things in 
general, and w'hich in man was held to assume the special foim of 
“rational” religion, that is, of the stnving to become one w’lth God 
by love and knowledge 

This pnnciple of the infinite variability of the divine giound of 
the world which presents itself in a special form in eiery paiticulai 
thing, IS found in a similar form also w ith Paracelsus Here, as 
with Hicolaus Cusaiius, it is taught that all substances are present 
in everything, that each thing therefore presents a microcosm, and 
yet that each has also its special principle of life and activit}’ 
This special mind or spirit of the indi-vidual is called by Paracelsus 
the Archeus , Jacob Boehme, to whom this doetnne passed over, calls 
it the Primus 

With Bruno the conception of the monad connects itself in a very 
interesting manner, though without further effect upon his physical 
■views, with that of the atom, which was brought to him, as to the 
eailier period, by the Epicurean tradition through Lucretius The 
“smallest” — in metaphysics the monad, in mathematics the point 
— IS in physics the atom, the indivisible spherical element of the 
corporeal world Memories of the Pythagorean and Platonic theory 
of the elements, and of the related atomic theory of Democritus, 
became thus alive in the midst of Heo-Platonism , they found also 
an independent revival wuth men like Basso, Sennert, and others, 
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and so led to the so-called coii'puscular theory, according to which 
the corporeal world consists of inseparable atom-complexes, the coi 
puscles In the atoms themselves, the theory assumed in connec 
tion with their mathematical form an original and unchangeable 
law of action, to which, it held, the mode of action of the corpuscles 
IS also to be traced ^ 

5 Here the workings of mathematics assert themselves in the old 
Pythagorean form, oi as modified by Democritus and Plato The 
ultimate constituents of physical reality are deteiiniued by then 
geometrical form, and the qualitative deteiminations of expeiience 
must be traced back to this. The combination of elements presup- 
poses numbers and their order as the principle of multiplicity® 
Thus spatial forms and number-relations again make their appear- 
ance as the essential and original m the physical world, and thereby 
the Aiistotelian-Stoic doctrine of the qualitatively deteiiniued forces 
of the inner Forms of things, of the quulitates occultce, ivas displaced 
As this latter doctrine had formerly gained the victoiy over the 
principle of Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato, so it must in tuin 
yield to this * and herein lies one of the most important prepara- 
tions for the origm of modern natuial science 

The beginnings of this are found already with Nicolaus Cusanus, 
but now they receive an essential strengthening from the same 
source from which their presence in his thought is explained- 
n imely, from the old literature, and in particulai from tlie Neo- 
I'ythagorean writings Just for tins reason, hoivevei, they still 
liave the fantastic m'-*taphysical garb of vnmhei -mysticism and num- 
bei -symbolism The book of Natuie is written in numbers, the hai- 
mony of things is that of the nuinber-systpin All is ai ranged by 
God according to measure and number , all life is an unfolding of 
mathematical relations But just as in antiquity, so here, this 
thought IS unfolded at first as an aibitiaiy inter pi etation of concep- 
tions, and a mysterious speculation The procedure of the world 
forth from God, from the construction of the Trinity on, — as, for 
example, in the attempt of Bouille, — is again to be conceived as the 
process of the transformation of unity into the number-system Such 
fantasies were followed by men like Cardan and Pico Beuchlin 
added further the mythological creations of the Jewish Cabbala 

6 Thus the principle which w^as destined for the most fruitful 
development made its entrance into the new world wrapped again 
in the old metaphysical fantasticalness, and fresh forces were 

1 Cf K Lasswitz, Geschichte des Alomismus, I pp 359 fE (Hamburg and 
Leips 1890) 

2 Cf for this especially G Bruno, De Tnplici Minimo. 
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needed to stiip off tins coveiing, and free it for its right woiking 
Meanwhile, how'evei, it became mingled with quite othe’ effoits, 
winch likewise had their origin in the Neo-Platonic tiadition I’o 
the idea of a univeisal psychical life, to the fanciful spintualisation 
of Natuie, belonged also the impulse to interfere in the course of 
things with mysteiious means, uith coiijuiations and magic aits, 
and so to guide it accoiding to the will of man Ileie, too, a higher 
^nought hoveled befoie the fantastic impulse of the excited age, 
— the thought of inasteiiiig Nature by a knowledge of the foiees 
woiking 111 it IBut tins thought was also received in the wrappings 
of ancient superstition It, as was the case with the Neo-Platonists, 
the life ol Nature was regarded as a dominance of siniits, as a mys- 
teiiously connected system of internal foiees, it was a jiiopei aim 
to make these subject by knowledge and will Tims magic became 
a fti\ oiirite subject ot thought in the "Renaissance, and science again 
concerned itself with the task of bunging system into superstition 

Astrology, with its influences of the stars upon human life, the 
inteipietation of dreams and signs, necromancy, with its conjuia- 
tions of spirits, the predictions of persons in the ecstatic state, — all 
these elements of the Stoic and Neo-Platonic divination were then in 
most luxuiiant bloom Pico and Eeuchlm brought them into con- 
nection with the numbei -mysticism, Agrippa of Nettesheim adopted 
all the scejitical attacks against the possibility of rational science, 
111 order to seek help in mystical illuminations and secret magic 
aits Caidan proceeded with all seriousness to the task of deter- 
inining the laws of these opeiations, and Campanella conceded them 
an unusually wide space in liis idea of the world 

Physicians especially, whose vocation demanded an inteifeience 
in the couise of Nature and might seem permitted ro expect special 
advantage in secret aits, showed an inclination toward these magic 
aits Fiom this point of view Paiacelsus desiied to lefoiin medi- 
cine He also proceeds from the sjunpathy of all things, from the 
idea of the universe as a spiiitually connected system He finds 
the essence of disease in the injuiing of the individual vital prin- 
ciple, the Archeus, by foreign poweis, and seeks the means where- 
with to free and strengthen the Archeus Since this attri. nocess 
must come about by a coiiesponding comiiosition ot mateiiais, «'! 
sorts of magical dunks, tinchiies, and othei secret remedies must be 
brewed, and thus the aits of alchemy were set in motion, which, in 
spite of all its fantastic jieifoimances, ultimately jielded a number 
of useful results foi chemical knowledge in the course of its incred- 
ibly extended pui suits 

In this connection the fundamental metaphysical presupposition 
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of the unity of all vital force led of itself to the thought that there 
must be also a simple, most efficacious, universal remedy for the 
strengthening of every Archeus whatever, a panacea against all 
diseases and for the maintenance of all the vital forces ; and con 
nection with the macrocosmic efforts of magic nourished the hope 
that the possession of this secret would lend the highest magic 
power, and afford the most desirable treasuies All this was to be 
achieved by the “ philosopher’s stone ” , it was to heal all diseases, 
transmute all substances into gold, con 3 ure all spiiits into the power 
of its possessor And thus the purposes which it was thought 
would be satisfied in the ventures of alchemy, were ultimately veiy 
real and sober 

7 The introduction of this magical view of Nature into the subtle 
religious system of German Mysticism constitutes the peculiar feat- 
ure of Boehme’s philosophy. He, too, is seized by the thought that 
philosophy should be knowledge of Natuie; but the deep earnest- 
ness of the religious need which lay at the basis of the German 
Eeformation did not allow him to content himself with the separa 
tion of religious metaphysics and natural science, customary at his 
time, and he sought to work the two into one again Similar efforts 
which tended to transcend the dogmatic, fixed form of Protestant- 
ism, and hoped to solve the problems of the new science with the 
aid of a Christian metaphysics, throve also by the side of the official 
Peripatetic system Taurellus aimed to produce such a supra-con- 
fessional philosophy of Christianity, and with a true instinct for his 
purpose, adopted many elements of the Augustiman doctrine of the 
will, but was not able to work enough real material from the inter 
ests of his time into these thoughts, and so came ultimately lathei 
to a complete separation of empirical research from all metaphysics 
A similar process went on in the mystical movement, which grew 
with the popular opposition against the new orthodoxy all the more 
in proportion as the latter dried and hardened within itself The 
mystical doctrines also remained suspended in vague generality until 
the teaching of Paracelsus was brought to them, at first by Weigel, 
and then completely by Boehme 

In Boehm e’s doctrine Neo-Platonism assumes again a completely 
religious colouring Here, too, man is regarded as the microcosm 
from and by which the bodily, the “ sidereal,” and the divine worlds 
can be known, if one follows the right illumination and is not mis- 
led by learned theories Self-knowledge, nevertheless, is religious 
knowledge, which finds the opposition of good and evil as a funda 
mental trait of human nature The same opposition fills the whole 
world i it rules in heaven as on earth, and since God is the sole 
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cause of all, tins opposition must he sought in linn also Boelnno 
k extends the coincidentia oppontonim to the extieme limit, and finds 
the ground of duality in the necessity of the self-ievelation of the 
' ! divine Pi imordial Ground As light can be revealed only in con- 

tj' nection with darkness, so God’s goodness can be levealed only in 

!>, connection with Ins anger Thus Boehme poi trays the process oi 

!' the eternal self-genet ation of God, desciibing how fiom the daik 

; ' ground of Being within him the urgent impulse {“Drang’*), or will, 

t which has only itself foi its object, attains self-ievelation in the 

divine wisdom, and how that which has thus become revealed forms 
itself into the woild While the theogonic development thus passes 
over immediately into the cosmogonic, the effort is eveiywheie 
shown in this latter development to cany the fundamental religious 
antithesis into the physical categoiies of the system of Paiacelsus 
” Thus three kingdoms of the woild and seven foims, oi “qualm” 

J (“ Qualen”), aie constiucted, which ascend fioin the mateiial foices 

of atti action and repulsion to those of light and waimth, and fiom 
'■ theie on to those of the sensible and intellectual functions To this 
poitiayal of the eternal natiiie of things is then attached the histoiy 
of the earthly world, which begins with the fall of Lucifer and 
the process of rendering the spiritual essence peiceptible to the 
^ senses, and ends with the overcoming of the proud infatuation 
{“ Veigaftsein”) for the creature, with the mystical devotion of 
man to the deity, and ultimately with the restoration of the spiritual 
nature All this is presented by Boehme in prophetic discourse, 
full of deep conviction, with a unique mingling of jnofundity and 
dilettantism It is the attempt of the Eckhartian Mysticism to 
become master of the modern interests of science, and the fiist still 
tentatively unceitain step toward raising natural science into an 
idealistic metaphysics But because this is made from the stand- 
point of the deepest religious life, the intellectuahstic features oi 
the older Mysticism retreat, with Boehme, more into the background 
While with Eckhart, the woild-piocess both in its arising and in its 
passing was regarded as a knowing process, with Boehme it is rathei 
a struggling of the AVill between good and evil 

8 In all these ways the result of the sejiaration of philosophj 
from dogmatic theology always was that the knowledge of Natuie 
that was sought took on the form of the older metaphysics Tins 
procedure was inevitable so long as the desire foi a knowledge oi 
Nature could provide neither a material of facts which it had itsell 
acquired, nor new conceptions to serve as forms for the elaboration 
of this material As a prerequisite for this, it was neoessaiy to see 
the inadequacy of metaphysical theoiies and putting them aside, 
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to tuiu to enipii itisin This service was rendered to the genesis of 
modem thought by the tendencies of Nominalism and Terminism, 
in pait, also, by the rhetorical and giaminatical opposition to the 
science of the schools, and also by the revival of ancient Scepticism 

The wiitings of Ludovico Ft-yes must be regarded as a common 
starting-point for these vaiious efforts , but they prove also that 
the importance of these endeavours is essentially negative in char- 
acter In place of the obscuie words and arbitrary conceptions of 
metaphysics, a demand is made in nominalistic fashion for the im- 
mediate, intuitive apprehension of things themselves by experience: 
but the remarks as to the manner in which this should be scientifi- 
cally set about are meagre and uncertain , he speaks of experiment, 
but without any very deep insight into its nature. Quite so lies 
the case at a later time with Sanchez. And if the artificial subtle- 
ties of the syllogistic method were attacked with great hue and cry, 
this line of thought had ultimately only the Hamistic fancies of 
“ natural logic ” to put in their stead 

Further, this empiricism, 3ust by virtue of its origin from Teimin- 
ism, could move only with a very uncertain step in the presence of 
external Hatuie It could not deny the backgiound of Occam’s 
dualism Sense-perception was held to be, not a copy of a thing, 
but an innei state of the sub]ect corresponding to the presence of 
the thing These scruples could be only strengthened by the 
theories of ancient Scepticism, for this added the doctrine of the 
deceptions of the senses and the consideration of the relativity and 
change of all peiceptions. Hence this empiricism of the Humanists 
now also threw itself more upon inner perception, which was univer- 
sally legarded as much surer than outer perception Vives is most 
fortunate where he speaks the language of empirical ps3mhology; 
men like Nizolius, Montaigne, and Sanchez shared this view, and 
Charron gave it practical significance. Strenuously as all these urge 
toward looking at things themselves, outer perception ultimately 
turns out comparatively empty. 

How little ceitain of itself, and how little fruitful in principles 
this empiiicism was at that time, is shown best of all by its two 
main repi esentati ves in Italy, — Telesio and Carapanella The former, 
one of the most stii ring and influential opponents of Aristotelianism^ 
is everywhere famous even in his own time (and also with Bruno 
and Bacon), as he who demanded most strongly that science 
should build only on the basis of facts perceived by the senses He 
founded in Naples an academy which he called the Academia Ctosen- 
tina, after the name of his home, and, in fact, contributed mu'?!! 
toward the cultivation of the sense for empirical natural science. 
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But if we look to see how he treats Nature “juxta prop) lapnnajna” 
weaie met by genuinely physical theories which from few observations 
hastily leap over to most general metaphysical principles quite aftei 
the fashion of the ancient Ionics The dry-warm and the moist-cold 
ate set forth as the two opposing fundamental forces, out of nhose 
conflict both the maciocosmic and the microcosmic life are to be ex- 
plained This same inner contradiction appears almost more promi- 
nent still in Campanclla He teaches the most pionouiiced sens- 
ualism All knowledge is for him a “feeling” (sentire) , even 
recollection, ]udgment, and inference are for him but modified 
forms of that feeling But in his case also, sensualism tilts ovei 
into psychological idealism , he is far too good a Nominalist not to 
know that all perception is but a feeling of the states of the peicip- 
lent himself Thus he takes his startuig-point in inner experience, 
and following the principle of the analogy of maciocosmus and 
microcosmus, builds upon a simple apergu (cf above) an extended 
ontology. Into this he then draws also the quite scholastic antith- 
esis of Being and Non-being (ens and non-ois), which, following the 
Neo-Platonic example, is identified with that of the perfect and 
imperfect, and between the two he spreads the variegated meta- 
physical picture of a world-system arranged in successive stiata 
So tenaciously do the long-wonted habits of metaphysical thoughi; 
cling everywhere to the beginnings of the new research 
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Natm al science acquired its decisive mfluenoe upon the develop 
ment of modem philosophy by first gaming its own independence 
with the aid of a conscious use of a scientific method, and then fioni 
this position being able to determine the general movement ol 
thought as regards both form and content In so far the develop 
ment of the method of natural science from Keplei and Galileo 
down to Newton is not indeed itself the evolution of modern philos- 
ophy, but is yet that series of events m reference to which this 
evolution constantly proceeds 

For this reason the positive beginnings of modern philosophy aie 
m general to be sought, not so much in new conceptions with new 
content, as in methodicol ? ejlection, out of which, with the progress 
of time, there resulted of course new mateiial and so new points ol 
view for the treatment of both theoretical and practical pioblems 
But at first the points of departure of modern thought were in all 
cases where permanently fruitful conceptions of the task and thereby 
conditioned procedure of the new science grew out of the humanistic 
opposition against Scholasticism, and out of the excited metaphysical 
fantasies of the transitional period 
In this consists from the outset an essential difference between 
modern and ancient philosophy The former is as i effective in its 
beginning as the latter was naive, and this is self-explaining, since 
the former must develop out of those traditions which the lattei 
created In this way it is characteristic of the gieatei numbei ol 
the systems of modern philosophy to seek the path to the real oi 
“ material ” problems by considering the science of method and the 
theory of knowledge , and in particular the seventeenth centuiy witl 
respect to its philosophy may be characterised as a strife of methods 
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Willie, however, the movement of the humanistic period had 
111 the mam taken place iii Italy and Germany, the coolei and mo: e 
considerate temper of the two westein civilised peoples now became 
piominent Italy was made dumb by the countei-ieformation, Ger- 
many was ciippled by the ruinous war between the coniessions 
England and Fiance, on the contrary, expeiienced in the seventeenth 
century the bloom of their intellectual civilisation, and between 
them the Netliei lands became a flourishing seat of ait and scienee 

In the development of the method of natural science the lines of 
empiricism and. of mathematical <7icory convei ged in plnlosophieal 
geneialisation the two came forward in an independent attitude 
The piogramme of the expei lence philosophy was laid down by Baton 
but the method which foimed its fundamental thought was not cai- 
iied out by him in the fruitful manner which he had anticipated 
Much moie compiehensive was the foim in which Descartes bi ought 
together the scientific movement of his time to establish lationalism 
anew, by filling the scholastic system of conceptions with the iich 
content of the Galilean research From this resulted far-ieaching 
metaphysical problems, which in the second half of the seventeenth 
century called forth an extraordinarily vigorous movement of philo- 
sophical thought, — a movement in which the new principles enteied 
into manifold antithetical combinations with the piinciples of mediaj- 
val philosophy Out of the Cartesian school lose Occasionalism, oi 
which Oeulincx and Malehranche are the chief representatives. But 
the complete issue of this development was found in the two great 
philosophical systems brought forward by Spinoza and Leibniz 

The influence which the powerful development of theoretical phil- 
osophy exercised also upon tlie tieatment of pi actical pioblems shou s 
itself piincipally iii the field of the philosophy of law (o> i ight) In 
this department lIobbes,vf\io was in like ineasuie a disciple of Bacon 
and of Descartes, and as such marks an impoitant point in the line 
of development of methods and metaphysics above noted, takes the 
decisive position as the introducer of an ethical natuialism -which is 
found in altered form even with his opponents, such as Ilei hei I of 
Cherbury and Cumbeiland In these antitheses the pioblems ol the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment are in process of preparation 

Tlie senes of great natural scientists who exercised an immediate iiifUunce 
also upon philosophical questions was opened by .Johann Kepler (I0(!1-1(1 !0) 
of Weil, a town in WUrttemberg, who died in Regensburg after a life siient in 
stiiiggle with need and anxiety Among his ■\^orks (ed bj Frisch, rianhfiirt, 
18C8-71, 8 vols ), the most important are Myiterium Cn<tmnot aphicum, Ilarmo- 
mre Mundi, Astionomia Nova sc« Physica Cirlcstis Tradita Commnitauii dt 
Motibni Stellcc Mat tis Cl Chr Sigwan, Kleine Schrtften, I 182 ff , K Fucken, 
PhrloB Monatsh , 1878, pp .30 ff — In immediate attachment to him stands 
Oallloo Galilei (born 1504 at Pisa, died 1042 at Arcetri^ IJis v,orks were 
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published on 16 vols (Florence, 1842—56) with a biographical supplementarj' 
volume by Arrago Vols 11-14 contain the F’lsico-ilfaifemafica, among winch 
^^e notice B Saggiatoie (1623) and the dialogue on the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican systems (1632) Cf H Martin, Golilco^ les di oils de la science 
et la methode des sciences physiques (Pans, 1068) , P Natorp, Gal als Philo- 
soph (Philos Monatsh , 1882, pp 193 ff) Isaac Newton (1642-1727) comes 
into consideration chiefly on account of his Philosophi(B Natuialis Pnncipia 
Mathematica (1687, 2d ed by Cotes, 1713, German by Wolfeis, 1872) and 
his Optics (1704) — Of his contemporaries we notice the chemist, Robert Boyle 
(1626-1691, Ghemista Scepticus, Oiigo Formal um et Qualitatum, De Ipsa 
Ndtura), and the Netherlander, Christian Huyghens (1629-1696, De Gausa 
Gi avitatis , De Lumine') , 

Cf W Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences (Lond 1837 , German by 
Littrow, Leips 1839 ff ) , E F Apelt, Die Epochen der Geschichte der Mensch 
heit (Jena, 1845) , E Duhring, Kntische Geschichte der Pnncipien der 
Mechanik (Leips 1872) , A Lange, Gesch des Matenalismus, 2d ed , Iserlohn, 
1871 [Eng tr Histoiy of Matenalism by E C Thomas, Lond , 4th ed , 1892], 
K Lasswitz, Gesch der Atomistik, 2 vols (Hamburg and Leips 1890) 

Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam^ Viscount of St Albans, was bom m 
1561, studied in Cambridge, had a bnlhant career under the leigns of Elizabeth 
and James I , until, as the result of political opposition, he was proceeded 
against, convicted of venality, and deposed from the position of Lord High 
Chancellor He died 1626 The latest edition of his woiks is that by Spedding 
and Heath (Lond 1857 ff ) Aside from the Essays (Sei mones Fideles) the 
main writings aie De Dignilate et Augmentis Scientiarum (1623 , originally 
published under the title. The Ttoo Boohs of Ft ai ^is Bacon on the Ptoficience 
and Advancementof Learning, Divine and Human, 1605) and Novum Organon 
Sciential um (1620, oiiginally under the title, Cogitata et Visa, 1012) i Cf 
Cli de Rfimusat, Bacon, Sa vie, son temps, sa philosophic et son influence 
juiqu'h nos joins (Pans, 1864), H Heussler, Fr B und seme geschichtliche 
Stellung (Breslau, 1889) , (Bacon, by J Nichol, in Blackwood’s series, Edm 
1888 Ed of the Novum Oi ganum by Fowler, Oxford, 1878] 

Ren6 Descartes (Cartesius), born 1596, in Touraine, and educated in the 
Jesuit school at La Fleclie, was originally destined for a soldier and took part m 
the campaigns of 1618-1621 in the service of various leaders, but then betook 
himself for the flrst time to Pans, and later, withdrew for many years, at differ- 
ent places in the Netherlands, into a scientific solitude, which he kept m the 
most diligent and careful mannei After controversies in which his doctrine 
had become involved at the universities in that country had rendered this place 
of residence disagreeable, he accepted, in 1649, an invitation of Queen Cliiistme 
of Sweden to Stockholm, where he died the followmg year His woiks have 
been collected in Latin in the Amsterdam editions (1650, etc ), and m French 
by V Cousin (11 vols , Pans, 1824 ff ) , the important writings have been tians- 
lated into German by Kuno Fischer (Mannheim, 1863) [Eng tr of the Method, 
Meditations and Selections from the Principles by J Veitch, Edm and Lond , 
1st ed , 1850-52, 10th ed , 1890 , of the Meditations by Lowndes, Lond 1878, 
also in Join Spec Phil , Vol IV , 1870, by W R Walker, and of the Buies for 
the Diiection of the Mind, with selections from the Med's, The Wotld, The 
Passions of the Soul, etc , by H A P Torrey, N Y 1892] The mam works 
are Le Monde ou Ttaite de la Lumiete (posthumously printed, 1654) , Essays, 
1637, among them the Discours de la Methode and the Dioptiics, Meditationes 
de Prima Philosophia, 1641, supplemented by the objections of various savants 
and Descartes’ replies, Ptincipia Philosophice, 1644, Passions de VAme, 1660 
Cf F Bouillier, Hisfowe dc Zo P/tifosop/we Caiiesienne (Pans, 1854) , X Schmid* 


^ It IS well known that very recently much noise has been made over the 
discovery that Lord Bacon wrote Shakspere’s works also, m his leisuie hours 
To fuse two great literary phenomena mto one may have something alluring in 
it, but m any case a mistake has been made m the person Foi it would be 
much more probable that Shakspere had incidentally composed the Baconian 
philosophy [The Germans seem to take this “noise” much more seiiously 
than Shakspere’s countrymen. — Tr ] 
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fccliw.ir/pnbpi {?, Ji D nnd seine Jtefotm Her Philosophic (Nordlinpcn, 18VI), 
G (Aogmi m Znlschr f Philos , \878, pp 201) IT , ]’ Hsilorp, P 's JJiftnintniss 
theoiir (^Vlarbuig, 1882) [7>«caj/ev bj J P Maliaffj in jilackwoml’s striff- 
Edin <and J’liila , 1881 , W Wallace, Art IJesrartes m JJnc lint , II Sidgwick 
in Mind, Vol VJI , Kliodcs in Jom Spec Phil , XVII 

Between these two leaders of modern philosophy stands Thomas Hobbes, 
born 1688, educated at Oxford, -nho was early drawn o\er to Eraiicc bj his 
studies, and fiequently afterwards returned thither, was personally acquainted 
with Bacon, Gassendi, Campanella, and the Cartesian circle, and died 1(570 
Complete edition of his works, English and Latin by Alolesworth, Loud 1830 ff 
His first treatise, Elements of Law, Natural and Political (1030), was pub- 
lished by his friends in 1060, in two parts, Iluman Nature and De Corporc 
Politico He published previously Elemcnta Philosophivu de Cive, 1012 and 1U47, 
and further Leviathan or The Mattel, Foim, andAnthoiiti/ of Govfrnmcnt, 1061 
A comprehensive statement is given m the Elementa Philosophic, I , JDe Cor- 
pore, II , De Jlomine, 1008 (both previously in English in 1(555 and 1068 Cf 
F 'ronnics in Viei teljahi si hi f w Philos, 1870 ff [77b66e», bj G C Robert- 
son in Blackwood’s series, Edin and Hiil 1880, also Art Holies, in Enc 
Bill by same author ] F Toiinies 77o66cs (Stuttgart, 1800) 

Of the Cartesian School (cf Bouillicr, op cit ) aie to be noted the Jansen- 
ists of Port-Royal, from whose ciicles came the Lof/iqite ou Vart depenser (1002), 
ed by Anton Amauld (1012-1004), and Pierre Hicole (1025-1005) , also the 
Mystics, Blaise Pascal (1023-1002, Penseessui la Iteligion , cf the monographs 
by .1 G IlreydorlT, Lcips 1870 and 1876), and Pierie Poiret (1040-1710 , De 
El iiditione Triplici, Solida Svperjlcinria et Falsa 

The development to Occasionalism proceeds gradually in Louis de la Forge 
(^TraitedeVEspnt Uumain 10C0;,Clauberg(lC22-lC05 , De Conjunctionc Corpo- 
1 1 S et Animal in IJomine), CoT&emoj(LeDisceinement dll Coipset de VAme, 
1000), but finds its complete development independently of these thinkers in 
Arnold Geulmcz (1026-1000, a university teacher in Loewen and Leyden) 
Ills mam works are the Ethics (1006, 2d ed with notes, 1076), Logic, 1002, 
and Methodus, 1003 New ed of his works by J P N Land (3 vols , 'I he 
Hague, 1801-3) Cf E Pfleidorer, A (? als Hauptvei inter dei occ Metaplnisik 
nnd EthiK (TUbingen, 1882) , V van der Haighen, G Etude siir sa T’’ie, sa 
Philosophie et ses Ouvrages (Lflttich, 1880) 

From the Oratonum founded by Cardinal Benillc, a fiiend of Descartis to 
which Gibieuf also belonged (De Lilertate Dei et Cieatura, Pans, 1010), wint 
forth Nicole Malebranche (1()38-1716) His mam woik, De la Jlecheiche de la 
Verite, appealed 1075, the Entietiens sur la MCtaphysique et sitt la Religion in 
1088 Coll works by J Simon (Pans, 1871) 

Baruch (Benedict de) Spinoza, born in 1032 at Amsterdam in the commu- 
nity of Portuguese Jews, and later expelled from this community on account 
of his opinions, lived in noble simplicity and solitude at various places in Hol- 
land, and died at The Hague 1077 He had published an exposition of the 
Cartesian philosophy with an independent metaphysical appendix (1003) and 
tl e Tractatus Theologico-politiciis (anonymously m 1070) After his death 
appealed in his Opera Posthitma (1077), his mam work, Ethiia Moie Geometiico 
Demonstrata, the I'ractatus Politicus, and the fragment De Intellectus Emendn- 
tione Ills correspondence and his recently discovered youthful work, Tiaetatus 
(Irevis) de Deo et Ilomine cjusqite Felicitate, also come into consideration 
()n the latter cf Clir Sigwart (3'Ubmgen, 1870) The best edition of Ins works 
IS that by Van Vlotcn and Land (2 vols , Amsterdam, 1882 f ) Cf T Camerer, 
Die Lchre Sp ’s (Stuttgart, 1877) [.Spinoza, by J Caird, Edm 1888 , Spinoza 
by Martmeau, Lond 1883 , also in Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1880 , F 
Pollock, Spinoza, IIis Life and Phil , Loud 1880 , Seth, Art Spinoza, in Enc 
Brit , Arts m Join Spec P/ii/,Vols 11 and 10, by Morris and Dewey, Eng 
tr of prm works by Elwes, Bohn Lib , 1884, of the Ethics by White, Lond 1883, 
and of Selections by Fullerton, N Y 1892 ] 

Of philosophical writers in Gcnnany who attached thcmsches to the tram of 
the movement among the two ci\ ihsed peoples of the West are to be mentioned 
Joachim Jung (1687-1067, Logica JIambin giensis, 1038), cf G E Guhraucr. 
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J J und sein Zeitalter (Stuttg and Tlib 1869), the Jena mathematician 
Erhard Weigel, the teacher of Leibniz and Puffendorf , Walther von Tschto’ 
hausen (1631-1708, Medictna Mentis sive Artis Inveniendi Prcecepta Generaha 
Ainsteiddin, 1687), and bainuel Puffendorf (1632-1694, under the pseudonym 
Severinus a Monzambano, De Statu Bei publiccB Geitnanicoe, 1667, German by 
H Bresslau, Berlin, 1870, De Jure Natwoe et Gentium^ London, 1672) ^ 

Leibniz belongs in this peiiod, not only m point of time, but also as legards 
the oiigination and the motives of his metaphysics, while with other interests 
of his incredibly many-sided nature, he ranges on into the age of the Enlighten- 
ment , cf on this. Part Y Here, theiefore, we have to consider principally his 
methodological and metaphysical writings DePiincipio Individm, WBi , De 
Aite Gombinatona, 1666 , Nova Methodus pio Maximis et Minimis, lb84, Be 
Seientia Universali seu Calculo Philosophico, 1684 (cf A. Trendelenburg, Bist 
Beitiage zur Philos, III 1 ff ), De Piimce Philosophm Emendations, IBH' 
Systeme Nouveau de la Natut e, 1695, with the three Eclaii cissements connected 
with It, 1606 , also the Monadologie, 1714, the Pi incipes de la Nature et de la 
Grace, 1714, and a great part of his extended correspondence Among the 
editions of his philosophical writmgs the excellent edition by J E Erdmann 
(Berlin, 1840) has now been surpassed by that of C J. Gerliardt (7 vols , Ber- 
lin, 1876-91) — On the system as a whole cf L Feuerbach, Darstellung, Ent- 
loicklung und Kritih der Leibnizisehen Philos (Ansbach, 1837), A Nourisson, 
La Philos de L (Pans, 1860), E Wendt, Die Entuncklung der L 'schen Mo- 
nadenlehie bis 1695 (Berlin, 1886). {|E Dillmann, Eine neue Darst, der 
L "'schen Monadenlehre, Leips. 1891 See also the lit on p 444 ] 

On the historical and systematic relation of the systems to one another H 
C W Sigwart, Ueber den Zusammenhang des Spinozismus mit der cartes 
Philos (TUb 1816) and Die Leibniz' sche Lehre von der prdstabiliiten Sarmonie 
in ihi em Zusammenhang mit fruheren Philosophemen (ib 1822), C Schaar- 
schmidt, Descartes und Spinoza (Bonn, 1860) , A Foucher de Cared, Leibmz, 
Descartes et Spinoza (Pans, 1863) , B Pfleiderer, L und Geulincx (Tlib 1884), 
E 'AeWei, Sitz -Ber d Bei liner Akad,Wii,pp 673 ff. , F Tonnies, iiei 6 ni 2 ttiid 
Hobbes in Philos Monatsh, 1887, pp 367 ff , L Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza 
(Berlin, 1890) [E Caird, Art Gartesianism, m Enc Brit , reprinted m Vol 2 
of his Essays, Lond and N Y. 1892 , Saisset’s Modern Pantheism ] 

To the founders of the phdosophy of law (cf C. v Kaltenbom, Die Vorlaufer 
des Hugo Grotius, Leips 1848, and R. v. Mohl, Gesch und Litteratur der 
Staatswissenschaften, Erlangen, 1866-68) belong Nicolo Macchiavelli (1469- 
1527 , n Principe, Discorsi sullapnma decade di Tito Livio, [Works, tr. by C 
E Detinold, Boston, 1883 ] Thomas More (1480-1636, De Optimo Bei publim 
Statu sive de Nova Ins%ilaUtopia,lb\QI), Jean Bodm (1530-1697), SixLivresde 
la Bepublique, 1577, an extract from the Heptaplomeres has been given by 
Guhrauer, Berlin, 1841) , Albericus Gentzlis (1661-1611 , De Juie Belli, 1688) , 
Johannes Althus (1557-1638 , Politica, Gronmgen, 1610, cf. 0 Gierke, TInters 
z deuUch Staats-u Pec^fsyese^ , Breslau, 1880), Hugo de Groot (1683-1646 ; 
De Jui e Belli et Pacis, 1645 , cf H Luden, H G , Berlin, 1806) 

Of the Protestants who treat of the philosophy of law may be named, be- 
sides Melancthon, J Oldendorf (Elementans Intioductio, 1539), Nic Hemming 
{Dp Lege Vaturce, 1562), Ben Winkler {Pnncipia Juris, 1615) , of the Catho- 
lics besides Suaiez, Rob Bellaimin (1642-1621 , De Potestate Pontificis in 
Tcmpoi alibus) and Manana (1637-1624, De Bege et Begis Institutione") 
Natural religion and natural morals in the seventeenth century found m 
England their mam supporters in Herbert of Cherbury (1681-1648 , Tractatus 
de Veritate, 1624 , De Beligione Gentilium Errorumque apud eos Causis, 1663 , 
on him Ch de Rgmusat, Pans, 1873), and Richard Cumberlaud {De Legibus 
Naturx Disquisitio Philosophica, Lond 1672) Among the Platonists or Neo- 
Platomsts of England at the same time are prominent Ralph Cudworth (1617- 
1688 , The Intellectual System of the Universe, Lond 1678, Latin, Jena, 1733) 
and Henry More (1614-1687 , Encheii idion Metaphysicum His correspondence 
with Descartes is printed m the latter’s works, Vol X Cousin’s ed ) IPhil 
of Gudworth, by C E Lowrey, with bibliog , N Y 1884 . Tulloch’s Bational 
Theol and Ghnstian Phil in Eng in 17</t Gent."] Theophilus Gale and his 
son, Thomas Gale, mav be added to the authors above. 
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§ 30 The Problem of Method 

All beginnings of modern philosophy have in common an impul- 
sive o])po&ition against “Scholasticism,” and at the same tune a 
naive lack of undei standing for the common attitude of dependence 
upon some one of its tiaditions, ivhich they nevertheless all occupy 
'this fundamental ojipositional character brings vith it the conse- 
quence, that in all cases where it is not meiely wants of the feelings, 
or fanciful views that aie set over against the old doctrines, reflec- 
tion on Tici/j methods of knowledge stands in the foieground Out of 
the insight into the iinfi uitfulness of the “syllogism,” which could 
merely set foith in pi oof oi refutation that which was already 
known, or apply the same to a particular case, aiises the demand 
for an a?s inveniendi, a method of investigation, a suie way to the 
discoveiy of the neio 

1 If now nothing was to be accomplished nith the help of 
ihetoiic, the neaiest expedient was to attack the matter by the 
reverse method, proceeding from the particular, from the facts 
This had been commended by Vives and Sanchez, and practised by 
Telesio and Cainpanella But they had neither gained full conh- 
dence in expeiience noi known afterwards how to make any light 
beginning with then facts In both lines Bacon believed that he 
could point out new paths for science, and in this spiiit he set up 
his “Kew Oiganon” as over against the Aristotelian 

Every-day perception — he confesses, admitting the well-known 
sceptical arguments — offers, indeed, no sure basis for a tiiie knowl- 
edge of Ncituie , 111 ordei to become an experience that can be used 
by science it must first be purified from all the eiioneoiis additions 
ivhich have grown together with it in our involuntary way of regaid- 
ing things These peiveisions or falsifications of pure expeiience 
]3acon calls idols, and presents his doctiine of these fallacious images 
in analogy with the doctrine of the fallacious conclusions in the old 
dialectic^ There are first the “idols of the tube” (idola tubus), 
the illusions that aie given in connection with human natiiie in 
general, following which we aie always suspecting an order and an 
end in things, making ourselves the measure of the outer woild, 
blindly letaining a mode of thought which has once been excited by 
impressions, and the like, then the “idols of the cave” (idola 
specus), by reason of which every individual by his natuial disposi- 
tion, and his situation in life, finds himself shut into his cave , " 


^ Nov Ouj I soft 

2 Bacon’s stiongly ilictoricnl language, rich in iinagerj, aims bj tins term 
(cf Dr Auqm V cli 4) to recall Hato’s well-known parable of the Cave (Jtep 
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then the "idols of the market” {idola foil), the errors which are 
everywhere brought about by inteicouise among men, especially by 
language, and by adherence to the word which we substitute foi the 
idea, finally, the "idols of the theatre” {idola iheatn), theillusoiy 
phantoms of theories which we credulously receive from human 
history and repeat without subjecting them to any judgment of our 
own In this connection Bacon finds opportunity to direct a most 
violent polemic against the woid-wnsdom of Scholasticism, against 
the rule of authoiitj*, against the anthropomorphism of earlier 
philosophy, and to demand a personal examination of things them- 
selves, an unprejudiced reception of reality. Nevertheless he does 
not get beyond this demand , for the statements as to how the 
mera expeiientia is to be gamed and separated from the enveloping 
husks of the idols aie extiemely meagre, and while Bacon teaches 
that one must not limit himself to accidental perceptions, but must 
set about his observation methodically, and supplement it bv 
experiment ^ which he thinks out and makes for himself, this also is 
but a general designation of the task, and a theoretical insight into 
the essential nature of experiment is still wanting 

Quite similar is the case with the method of Induction, which 
Bacon proclaimed as the only correct mode of elaboiatmg facts 
With its aid we are to proceed to general cognitions (axioms), iii 
order that we may ultimately from these explain other phenomena. 
In this activity the human mind, among whose constitutional errors 
IS over-hasty generalisation, is to be restrained as much as possible , 
it IS to ascend quite gradually the scale of the more general, up to 
the most general Healthy and valuable as these prescriptions are, 
we are the more surprised to find that with Bacon their more de- 
tailed carrying out is completed in conceptions and modes of view 
which are entirely scholastic ® 

All knowledge of Nature has for its end to understand the causes 
of things Causes, however, are — according to the old Aristotelian 
scheme — formal, material, efficient, or final. Of these only the 
“formal” causes come into consideration, for all that takes place 
has its grounds in the “ Foi ms,” in the “ natures ” of things Hence 
when Bacon’s Induction searches for the “ Norm ” of phenomena, 
e g for the Form of heat. Form is here understood quite in the 
sense of Scotism as the abidmg essence or nature of phenomena 
The Form of that which is given in perception is composed out of 

514), which IS the more unfortunate as, in the Platonic passage, it is precisel” 
the general limited nature of knowledge hy the senses that is dealt with 

1 Nov Oig I 82 

® Cf. the circumstantial exposition in the second hook of the Nov Oig 
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snnplcn “Foiins” and then “ diffeieiices/’ and these it is important 
to discovei To this end as many cases as possible in Inch the 
plienonienon in question appeals, aie brought together into a tabula 
pimsentm, and in like mannei, those in uliich the phenomenon is 
Licking aie biought togethei into a tabula absentiui, to these is 
added, in the thud place, a tabula giaduum, in which the Yai}ing 
intensity Avith Avhich the plienoinenon appeals is eompared with the 
vaiying intensity of othei phenomena The pioblom is then to be 
solved by a piogressive piocess of exclusion {exclusio). The 3<'oim 
of heat, foi example, is to be that which is everywheie piesent 
wheie heat is found, which is nowhere ivhere heat is lacking, and 
which is piesent m gieater degiee wheie theie is moie heat, and 
in lesser degiee Avheie there is less heat ^ What Bacon piesents 
accoidingly as Induction is ceitainly no simple enumeration, but 
an involved piocess of abstraction, Avhicli lests upon the met.i- 
physical assumptions of the scholastic Boiraalisin- (cf § 27, 3), the 
presage of the neiv is still quite embedded in the old habits of 
thought 

2 It is accoidingly coinpiehensible that Bacon Avas not the man 
to bung to the study of Natuie itself methodical or mateiial 
furtheiaiice but this delegates nothing fiom his iihilosophical 
impoitance,® which consists just in this, that he demanded the gen- 
eial application of a luinciple, to which he yet Avas unable to giA-’e 
any useful or fuiitful foim in the case of the most immediate 
object foi its use namely, the knoAidedge of the coipoieal woild 
He had uiidei stood that the ueAV science must turn from the endless 
discussion of conceptions back to things themselves, that it can 
build only upon diiect perception, and that it must rise from this 
only cautiously and giadually to the inoie abstract,^ and he had 
understood no less clearly that in the case of this Induction, the 
point at issue Avas nothing other thau the discovery of the simple 

1 In AA'lucIi case it turns out that tho Foi in of liiat is motion, and, indeed, a 
motion Avliich is expansive, and thus divided by inhibition and communicated 
to tho smaller parts of the body [inotus cxpansivus, colnbitits ct mtcnspei paila 
minorc<\ 

- Cf Chi Rigwart, Logik, II § 93, 3 

® Cf Chr Sigwart in the Pieiiss Jalnb , 18G3, 93 ft 

^ pedafioou'ttl consequences of the Bacoinm doctrine as contiasted amHi 
I liimamsin, Avith which, m general, the movement of natural science came m 
conflict 111 this lespect, aaoic drawn principally by Amos Comemut (1592-1071) 
Ills Dulacticn Maona piesents the coui'se of instruction as a graded ascent fioiii 
the eoncicte and peiccptive to the more abstract, his Otbit PicUtf aims to cue 
for the school a pciceptional basis for instiuction about things , his Jnnua Lin- 
gual um lir’ter) ata, flnallj, aims to liaAo the learning of foreign languages 
arranged so as to be taught only as it is requisite as a means for acquiring 
knoAA ledge about things Tho pedagogical vieivs of Ilattich are similar (1071- 
1036). 
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elements of leality, from the "nature” of which, in their regular 
relation and connection, the whole compass of what we perceive is 
to be explained Induction, he tiiought, will find the Forms by which 
hTature must be interpreted But while m his cosmology he did not 
get far beyond an adherence to the traditional atomism, and even 
shut himself up against the great achievement of the Copernican 
theory, he demanded that his empirical principle should be applied 
also to knowledge of man Not only the bodily existence in its 
normal and abnormal vital processes, but also the movement of 
ideas and of activities of the will, especially also the social and 
political system, — all these should be examined as to their mov- 
ing forces (“Forms”) by the method of natural science, and ex- 
plained without prejudice. The anthropological and social naturalism 
which Bacon announces in the encyclopaedic remarks of his work 
De Auqmentis Scientiarnm, contains examples of programmes* for 
many branches of knowledge, and proceeds everywhere from the 
fundamental purpose to understand man and all the activities of 
his life as a product of the same simple elements of reality which 
also lie at the basis of external Nature 

Still another element comes to light in this anthropological inter- 
est To uiiderstand man is not, for Bacon, an end in itself, any 
more than it is such to understand Nature. His entire thought is 
rather subordinated to a practical end, and this he conceives m the 
grandest form All human knowledge has ultimately for its sole 
task to procure for man dominion over the world by his knowledge 
of the world Knowledge is power, and is the only lasting power. 
While therefore magic with fantastic arts sought to make itself 
mastei of the working forces of Nature, this blind endeavour became 
clarified with Bacon to the insight that man can owe his mastery 
over things only to a sober investigation of them true essence For 
him, therefore, the mteipietatio natuice is only the means of 
subjecting natme to the human mind, and his great work for the 
“ Renovation of the Sciences ” — Instauratio Magna, " Temporis Par- 
tus Maximus ^’ — bears also the title De Regno Hominis 

In this. Bacon expressed what was moving the heart of thousands 
at his time, under the impress of great events. With that series 
of discoveries beyond the seas, where through mistakes, adventures, 
and crimes, man had at last for the first time taken complete pos- 
session of his planet, with inventions such as those of the mariner’s 
compass, of gunpowder, and of the art of printing,® a might}' 

1 If we could therefore regard as accomplished all that Bacon sets before him 
in prospect, we might find with him the entire natural science of to-day 

** Cf O Peschel, Ge’tcJi des Zeitalters der Entdedkungen, 2d ed , Leips 1870 
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change liad been introduced within a sliort time into the greater as 
well as the lesser life of man A new epoch of civilisation seemed 
to be opened, and an exotic excitement seized upon men’s fancy 
Unheard-of things should succeed, nothing was to be impossible 
any longei The telescope disclosed, the mysteries of the heavens, 
and the powers of the earth began to obey the investigator 
Science would be the guide of the human mind in its victorious 
journey thiough Nature By her inventions, human life should be 
completely transformed What hopes in this respect set free the 
fancy for its flights we see from Bacon’s Utopian fragment of the 
Nova Atlantis, and also fioin Campanella’s Cioitas Salts Tlie 
English Chancellor, hovevei, held, that the task of the knowledge 
of Natuie was ultimately to make of invention, which had liitlieito 
been for the most pait a matter of chance, a consciously exercised 
ait To be suie, he gave life to this thought only in the fantastic 
picture of Solomon’s house, in his Utopia , he guaided himself from 
seiiously cairying it out, but this meaning which he attiibuted to 
the ais inveniendi made him an opponent of puiely theoietical and 
“ contemplative ” knowledge , just from this point of view did he 
combat Aristotle and the unfruitfulness of monastic science In 
his hand philosophy was in danger of falling fiom the rule of a 
leligious end under that of technical interests 

But the issue proved again that the golden fruits of knowledge 
iipen only where they are not sought In his haste for utility 
Bacon missed his goal, and the intellectual cieations which have 
enabled natural science to become the basis of oui external civilisa- 
tion proceeded fiom the superior thinkers, who, with pure disinter- 
ested thought, and without any eagerness to improve the woild, 
desiied to understand the ordei of Nature which they admired 

3 His tendency toward the practical end of invention blinded 
Bacon to the theoietical value oi mathematics This value had at 
hist come to consciousness in the fantastic forms which praised the 
miinbei -harmony of the universe in Neo-Platonic exuberance (cf 
§ 29, 5), imitating the Pythagoiean methods The great investiga- 
tois of N.ituie set out fiom a like admiration for the beauty and 
order of the universe , but the new in their teachings consists in 
just this, tliat they no longei seek this mathematical significance of 
the cosmical order in symbolic numbei -speculations, but aim to 
uiidei stand and prove it ftom facts Modern investigation of Nature 
was bom as enipn teal Pythagoi eamsm This problem had been seen 
already by Leonai do da Vinci ^ — to have been the first to solve it 

* Cf ivitli regard to him as a philosopher, K Prantl, Sitz-Ber der ilfhn* 
cAcner Akad , 1886, 1 ff. 
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IS the glory of Kepler. The psychological motive of his research 
was the p hil osophical conviction of the mathematical order of the 
universe, and he verified his conviction by discovering the laws of 
planetary motion by means of a grand induction 

In this procedure it became evident, on the one hand, that the true 
task of induction in natural science consists in finding out that 
mathematical relation which remains the same in the entire senes 
of the phenomena determined by measurement, and, on the other 
hand, that the ob3eet, in connection with which this task can be 
performed by research, is none other than motion The divine 
arithmetic and geometry which Kepler sought in the universe was 
found in the laws of occuirence and change {Geschehens). Proceed- 
ing from this principle, with a more distinct methodical conscious- 
ness, Galileo created mechanics as the mathematical theoiy of motion. 
It IS extremely mstructive to compare the thoughts which the latter 
presents in the Saggiatore with Bacon’s interpretation of Natuie 
Both aim to analyse into their elements the phenomena given in per- 
ception, in order to explain phenomena from the combination of 
these elements But where Bacon’s Induction seeks the Porms, ” 
Galileo’s method of resolution (analysis) searches out the simplest 
processes of motion capable of mathematical determination; and 
while mterpretation with the former consists in pointing out how 
the natures co-operate to form an empirical structure, the latter 
shows in his method of composition (synthesis) that the mathemati- 
cal theory under the presupposition of the simple elements of 
motion leads to the same results which experience exhibits ^ Prom 
this standpoint experiment also acquires quite another sigmficance 
it IS not merely a shrewd question put to Nature, but is the intelli- 
gent and intentional interference by which simple forms of occur- 
rence are isolated in order to subject them to measurement. Thus, 
all that Bacon had merely presaged receives with Galileo a definite 
significance usable for the investigation of Nature, by means of the 
mathematical principle and its application to motion ; and in accord- 
ance with these principles of mechanics Newton was able by his 
hypothesis of gravitation to give the mathematical theory for the 
explanation of Kepler’s laws 

With this, the victory of the principle of Democritus and Plato, 
that the sole object which true knowledge of Nature can deal witl' 
IS what IS capable of quantitative determination, was sealed in '</ 
completely new form ; but this time the principle was applied nol 
to the Bemg, but to the Becommg or change in Nature Sci entific 

1 This methodical standpoint Hobhes makes entirely his own (cf Be Ooip> • 
ch 6), and mdeed m eiqiressly rationalistic antithesis to the empiricism of Bacon* 
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insight leaches as fai as the inatheinatical theory of motion extends 
Exactly this standpoint of the Galilean physics is taken in theoieti 
cal philosophy by IJobha ' Geonietiy is the only certain discipline, 
all knoi\ ledge of Eatuie is looted in it We can know only siuh 
objects as we can constxuct, so that we deiive all fuither con^jc- 
qiieiices fiom this our own opeiation Hence kno^^ ledge of all 
tilings, in so fai as it is accessible foi us, consists in tracing back 
wliat IS peieeived to motion of bodies in space Science has to 
leason lioiii phenomena to causes, and fiom these latter in tuin to 
then eftects but phenomena aie, in their essence, motions , causes 
aie the simple elements of motion, and effects are again motions 
Thus aiises the appaiently materialistic pioposition philosophj' is 
the doctiine of the motion of bodies * This is the extreme conse- 
quence of the separation of philosophy fiom theology, ■i\hicli began 
with the English Franciscans 

The essential lesult foi philosophy in these methodical begin 
nings of natural research is, theiefore, twofold* empiiicism was 
collected by mathematics, and the shapeless Pythagoieanism of the 
humanistic tradition was made by empiiicism definite mathemati- 
cal theoiy These lines meet and are bound together in Galileo 

4 In mathematical theoiy, accordingly, was found that tational 
factor wdiich Giordano Bruno had demanded in his treatment of the 
Copeinican doctiine for a critical elaboiation of sense peiception * 
Rational science is mathematics Pioceedmg fiom this conviction, 
Descaites undertook his leform of philosophy Educated in the 
Schohusticism of the Jesuits, he had attained the peisonal convic- 
tion ■' that satisfaction for an earnest craving foi truth was to be found 
neither in metaphysical theories noi in the learned polyniathy of 
the empiiical disciplines, but in mathematics alone , and by follow- 
ing the pattern of mathematics, — himself, as is ivell known, a cie- 
ative mathematician, — he thought to transform all the rest of human 
knowleage his philosophy aims to be a univeisal mathematics In 
the generalisation of the Galilean principle requisite for this pur- 
pose, some of the factois which made the principle fruitful for the 
special tasks of natnial research fell awaj', so that Descartes’ teach- 
ing IS not usually counted as an advance in the histoi^’- of physics, 
but the powei of his influence upon the philosophical develojiment, 
in ivhich he wms the luling mind foi the seventeenth centurj* and 
bejmnd, was all the gi eater 

To those methodical thoughts which are common to Bacon and 


1 Cf the heirinnitiK of Dr Corpore 

2 G Bruno, Dell’ Inf Umv e Monel 1 m (L 307 {) 

2 Cf the fine exposition in the Discours dc la Methode 
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Galileo, Descaites added a postulate of the greatest importance he 
demanded that the method of induction or resolution should lead to 
a single pi inciple of highest and absolute certainty y from which after- 
wards, by the method of composition, the whole compass of experi- 
ence must find its explanation This demand was entirely original 
and had its root in the felt need for a systematic, connected whole 
of all human knowledge , it rested ultimately upon his surfeit of 
the traditional reception of historically collected knowledge, and 
upon his longing for a new philosophical creation from one mould 
Descartes will, then, by an inductive enumeration and a critical 
sifting of all ideas, press forward to a single, certain point, in order 
from this point to deduce all further truths The first task of phil- 
osophy IS analytic, the second synthetic 

The classical carrying out of this thought is presented in the 
Meditations The philosopher poi trays his struggle after truth in 
a dramatic dialogue with himself. Proceeding from the principle 
“de omnibus diibitandum,” the whole ciicuit of ideas is renewed 
on all sides, and in the process we meet the whole apparatus of 
sceptical arguments We experience the change of opinions and the 
deceptions of the senses too often, says Descartes, to permit of our 
trusting them In the face of the variety of impressions which the 
same object makes under different circumstances, it is not possible 
to decide which of these impressions, and, indeed, whether any one 
of them, contains the true essence of the thing ; and the liveliness 
and sureness with which we can dream in our actual experience 
must excite in us the scruple which can never be completely set 
aside, as to whether we are not perhaps dreammg even when we 
believe that we are awake and perceiving. Meanwhile, at the basis 
of all the combinations which the imagination can produce lie the 
simple elementary acts of consciousness, and in connection with 
these we meet with truths of which we are undeniably obliged to 
say that we cannot help lecognisiiig them, as, for example, the 
simple propositions of arithmetic 2x2 = 4, and the like. But 
how if now we were so constituted that fiom our very natuie we 
must necessarily err ^ how if some demon had created us, whose 
pleasure it was to give us a Reason that w^ould necessarily deceive 
while it supposed itself to be teaching the truth ^ Against such a 
delusion we should be defenceless, and this thought must make us 
mistrustful even with reference to the most evident utterances of 
reason. 

After fundamental doubt has been thus pressed even to the far- 
thest extreme, it proves that the doubt breaks off its own point 
that it itself presents a fact of completely unassailable certaintv • 
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in Older to doubt, in ordei to dieam, in oidei to be deceived, I must 
be Doubt itself proves that I, as a tliinlcing con-tcioiis being (les 
exist The proposition cogito sum is tiue as often as I 
think or pionouiice it And, indeed, the ceitainty of Being is con- 
tained in none of my activities except that of consciousness That 
1 go to walk I can imagine in my dieam ’ that I am conscious can- 
not be merely my imagination, foi imagination is itself a kind of 
consciousness “ The ceitainty of the Being oi existence of conscious- 
ness IS the one fundamental tiutli which Descaites hiids bj* the 
analytic method 

Eescue fioiii doubt consists theiefoie in the Anqustinian aigimient 
of the Reality of the conscious natuie oi essence (cf § 22, 1) But 
its application with Descaites’ is not the same as with Augustine 
himself and with the great numbei of those on whom his doctiine 
was influential ]ust in the tiansition peiiod Foi Augustine, the 
self-ceitainty of the soul was valued as the suiest of all expeiiences, 
as the fundamental fact of innei peiception by means of which the 
latter obtains for the theory of knowledge a piepondeiance ovei 
outei perception Thus — not to lecall again Chanon’s moialisnig 
interpretation — Campanella paiticulaily had emplo 3 ’’ed the Augiis- 
tinian piinciple when, not unlike the great Chinch Father, he gar e 
to the elements of this experience of self the meaning of metaph} si- 
cal piime elements (cf § 29, 3) In a completely analogous mannei 
— not to speak of Locke ^ — Tschnnhavsen, in a supposed adhcieiice 
to Descaites, had latei regarded self-knowledge as the expeiientia eii- 
dentissinia,^ which is theiefoie to seivo as the a postei loi i beginning of 
philosophy (cf below, No 7), so that from it all fuithei knowledge 
can be constiucted a piiori, foi in self-knowdedge is contained the 
thieefold ti nth, that w'e aie effected bj’^ some things well and by 
otheib ill, that we understand some and not others, and that in the 
process oi ideation we occupj’’ a passive attitude with lefeience to 


1 Dcsc.irtcs’ reply to Gassendi’s objection (V 2) , of Pnne Phil 1 0 

2 The oidmarv tianslation of coffitaie, coqitatw bj “think” {Dnihcn) is 
liable to occasion iiiisiindeistanding, since Denkcn m Gciinan [and the Kiine is 
true of think, in English, at least in plulosophical te^nllnolog^ ] signifies a p.ir- 
Mcnlarkind of theoretical consciousness Descartes himself ihiciddtes the nuan- 
ing of coqitaic {Med III , Pnne Phil I 0),bj eniimeiation he understands 
by It to doubt, afilrni, denj, understand, will abhor, imagine, feel a sensation 
etc For that which is cominon to all these functions wc ha\e m (lerinan 
scarcelj an\ woid but “ Dew usstsem ” [consciousness] The same is also tine 
with regard to Spinoza’s use of the teim , cf his Pi me Phil Cait I , Prop IV , 
Schol , and also Eth II , Ax III , and elsewhere 

3 Who besides, at the outset, seems not to ha^e knowm the historical origin of 
this argunient Of Ohj IV , and Pesp 

* Cf below, ,13 f 

^ Tscliirnhauscn, Med Mciit (1696), pp 290-94 
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the outer world, — three points of attachment for the three rational 
Bciences, ethics, logic, and physics 

5 With Descaites, on the contiary, the proposition cogito sum 
has not so much the meaning of an expeiience, as rather that of the 
first fundamental rational ti utli Noi is its evidence that of an infei- 
ence,^ but that of immediate intvMive cei tainty The analytic method 
seeks here, as with Galileo, the simple, self-intelhgible elements, out 
of which all else is to be explained, but while the physicist discovers 
the perceptional elemental y form of motion, which is to make com- 
prehensible all that takes place in the corporeal world, the meta- 
physician IS hunting for the elementary truths of consciousness In 
this consists the 7 ationalism of Descartes 

This rationalism expresses itself in the fact that the superiority 
of self-consciousness is found in its complete clem ness and distinct- 
ness, and in the fact that Descartes propounded as his piinciple foi 
the synthetic method the maxim, Emiything must he true which is as 
clear and distinct as self-consciousness, i e which presents itself befoie 
the mind’s vision as surely and underivably as the mind’s own exist- 
ence “ Clear ” is defined by Descartes ® as that which is intuitively 
present and manifest to the mind, “ distinct ” as that which is en- 
tirely clear in itself and precisely determined And those mental 
presentations — or ideas,® as he calls them aftei the mannei of later 
Scholasticism — which are in this sense clear and distinct, whose 
evidence is not to be deduced from any others, but is grounded 
solely in themselves, he calls innate ideas * With this expiession 
he indeed incidentally connects also the psycho-genetic thought that 
these ideas are imprinted upon the human soul by God, but foi the 
most pait he desiies to give only the epistemological significance of 
immediate, lational evidence 

These two meanings are peculiarly mingled in Descartes’ pi oofs 
foi the existence of God, which form an integiant constituent of his 
theory of knowledge, in so far as this “idea” is the first foi which, 
in the synthetic procedure of his method a clearness and distinct- 
ness or intuitive evidence of the “ natural light,” equal to that of 
self-consciousness, is claimed The new (so-called Cartesian) pioof 
which he introduces in this connection,® has a multitude of scholastic 


^ Besp ad Obj II ^ Pnnc PM I 45 

3 [German Idee I follow the oidinary English usage in spelling the word as 
used by Descartes without a capital ] 

^ Of E Grimm, D ’s Lehie von den anqeborenen Ideen (Jena, 1873), and also 
P Natorp, D's Brkenntmsstheone (Marbura:, 1882) That innatns is better 
tianslated by einqeboien than by the usual anqeboien has been leniaiked by 
K Eucken, freschicJite und Kntik del Grundbegnfe do Gegemoait,'p 73 
® Med III 
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assumptions He argues that the individual self-consciousness 
knows itself to be finite, and therefore imperfect (accoiding to the 
old identification of determinations expiessing value with ontological 
giadations), and that this knowledge can be derived only from the 
conception of rm absolutely peifect being (ensperfechssimum) This 
lattei conception which we find within us must have a cause which, 
nevertheless, is not to be found within oui own selves, noi in any 
othei finite things Foi the piinciple of causality requires that at 
least as much Reality be contained in the cause as there is in the 
effect This — in the scholastic sense — realistic piinciple is now 
applied, in analogy to Anselm’s aigument, to the i elation of the 
idea in the mind (esse m intellectu or esse objective) to the Real 
(esse in ie oi esse foimahtei), in older to give the infeience that we 
should not have the idea of a most perfect being if the idea had not 
been pioduced in us by such a being himself This anthropologico 
metaphysical pi oof has then with Descaites the sigmficance that 
by it that foimer sceiitical hypothetical phantom of a deceiving 
demon is again destioyed For since the peifection of God involves 
his veiacity, and it is impossible that he should so have cieated us 
that we should necessaiily eii, conjklence tn the lumen natuiale, that 
IS, in the immediate evidence of rational knowledge, is restoi ed, and 
thus definitively grounded Thus modern lationalism is introduced 
by Descartes by the ciicuitous loute of Scholasticism. For this 
proof gives the charter for acknowledging with complete certainty 
as tiue all pioj)Ositions which manifest themselves in clear and dis- 
tinct light before the reason Here belong, firstly, all truths ot 
mathematics, but here belongs also the ontological proof foi the 
existence of God Foi with the same necessity of thought — thus 
Descaites takes up Anselm’s aigument* — with which the geometii- 
cal propositions with regaid to a tiiangle follow fiom the definition 
of the tiiangle, it follows from the meie definition of the most Real 
being that the attribute of existence belongs to him The possibility 
of thinking God suffices to piove his existence 
In this way it follows fiom the criteiion of clearness and distinct- 
ness, that of finite things also, and especially of bodies, so much can 
be known as is cleaily and distinctly perceived But this is for 
Descaites the mathematical element, and is limited to the quantitative 
detei minations, while all the sensuous-qualitative elements in percep- 
tion aie legal ded by the pliilosophei as unclear and confused On this 
account metaphysics and the theoiy of knowledge teiminate for him, 
toOf m a, mathematical physics He designates ® the sensuous appie 
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hension of the qualitative, “ imagination ” {imaginatio) The appre- 
hension of that which can he mathematically constructed he terms, on 
the otiier hand, “intellectual” knowledge (intellectio), and strongly as 
he knows how to prize the help which experience gives in the former, 
a leally scientific insight rests, in his opinion, only upon the latter. 

The distinction between distinct and confused presentations 
(which goes back to Duns Scotus and farther) serves Descartes 
also to solve the pi oblem of en or, which results for him out of his 
piinciple of the veracitas dei, because it does not seem possible to 
see how, in accordance with that princijile, perfect deity could so 
arrange human nature as to allow it to err at all Here Descartes 
helps himself^ by a peculiarly limited doctrine of freedom, which 
might be consistent with either Thomistic determinism oi Scotist 
indeterminism It is assumed, that is, that only clear and distinct 
presentations exercise so cogent and compelling a power upon the 
mind that it cannot avoid lecognising them, while with reference to 
the unclear and confused presentations it retains the boundless and 
gi oundless activity of the libeinm aibiti lum mdifferenticB (its farthest- 
reaching power, which in the Scotist fashion is set in analogy with 
the freedom of God). Thus error aiises when affirmation and nega- 
tion follow arbitiarily (without lational giound) in the case of 
unclear and indistinct material for judgment ® The demand which 
follows from this of withholding judgment in all cases where a suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct insight is not present recalls too distinctly 
the ancient iTro)(p (“suspense”) to permit us to overlook the rela- 
tionship of this theory of error, with the doctrines of the Sceptics 
and Stoics as to the crvyKardOio-K (of pp 167, 208) In fact, Descartes 
recognised distinctly the will-factor in judgment (agreeing here, 
too, with the epistemology of Augustine and Duns Scotus), and 
Spinoza followed him in this, so far as to designate affiimation or 
denial as a necessaiy characteristic of every idea, and thus to teach 
that man cannot think without at the same time willing * 

6. Descartes’ mathematical reform of philosophy had a peculiar 
fate. Its metaphysical results began a iich and fruitful develop- 
ment, its tendency as regards method, however, soon became sub- 

1 Med IV 

2 Error appears accordingly as an act of free will parallel to the act of sin, 
and thus as guilt , it is the guilt or fault of self-deception This thought was 
carried out particularly by Malebranche (JSnti et III f ) 

3 This relationship extends consistently to Descaites’ ethics also Fioin the 
clear and distinct knowledge of reason follows necessarily right willing and act- 
ing , fiom the obscure and confused impulses of the sensibility result piactically 
sin and theoretically error, by abuse of freedom The ethical ideal is the 
Soci.itic-Stoic ideal of the rule of reason over the sensibility. 

« Eth II , Pron 49 
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]ecte(l to a niisuncleistauding wliicli exactly reversed its meaning 
The pliilobophei hiin&elt desiied to see the analytical method em- 
ployed 111 a gieat piopoition of instances, even m the case of pai- 
ticulai piohleins, and thought of the synthetic method as a progress 
in discovery fioin one intuitive tiuth to another His disciples, 
howevei, confounded the cieatively fiee intellectual activity, which 
Descaites had in mind, with that iigidly demonstrative system of 
exposition which they found in Euclid’s text-boole of geometry The 
monistic tendency of the Cai tesian methodology, the fact that it set 
up a highest piinciiile fiom which all other certainty should follow, 
favoiued this exchange, and out of the new method of investigation 
theie came into being again an ais demonstiandi The ideal of 
philosophy appealed to be the t<,isk of developing from its funda- 
mental piinciple all its knowledge as a system of as rigidly logical 
consistency as that with which Euclid’s text-book deduces geome- 
tiy with all its propositions from axioms and definitions 
A request of this soit had been answered by Descartes with a 
tentative sketch, though with express reference to the doubtfulness 
of this tiansferj* but the allurement to find the significance of 
mathematics foi philosophical method in the circumstance, that it is 
tlie ideal of demonsh ative science, seems only to have been strength- 
ened theieby At least, it was in this diiection that the influence 
of the OaiLesian philosophy proved strongest for the following 
peiiod In all the change of epistemological investigations until 
fai into the eighteenth century this conception of mathematics was 
a firmly established axiom for all parties Indeed, it became even 
a level foi scepticism and mysticism, under the direct influence of 
Descaites, in the case of men like Pascal Since no other human 
science, so the latter aigued, neithei metaphysics nor the empirical 
disciplines, can attain mathematical evidence , man must be modest 
in his efforts after rational knowledge, and must the more follow 
the impulse of his heart toward presageful faith, and the feeling of 
tact which belongs to a noble conduct of life The Mystic Pouet 
(influenced by Boehme), also, and the orthodox sceptic Huet,- 
tuined away from Caitesiamsm because it could not pause in its 
programme of universal mathematics 
Positive beginnings toward a transformation of the Cartesian 
method into the Euclidean line of proof are found in the Port-Eoyal 


1 Besp ad Ohj II 

®Picne Daniel Huet (1630-1721), the learned Bishop of Avranohes, wrote 
Oensina Plnlmophiaa Catlesiatm (1680), and Traite de la Faiblesse de V Esprit 
Humain (1723) His Autobiogiaphy (1718) is also instructive on the point 
mentioned above Of on him Ch Baitholmess (Pans, 1860) 
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logic and in the logical treatises of Geulincx , but m the system of 
Spinoza this methodical schematism stands before us complete an'd 
perfect as from one mould He first gave an exposition of the Car- 
tesian plulosophy “ more geometricoP by developing the content of 
the system step by step in propositions, after first setting up defini- 
tions and axioms Each of these propositions was proved fiom the 
definitions, axioms, and pieceding propositions , while coiolUries 
and scholia giving freer elucidations were added to certain of the 
propositions Into this same rigid, unwieldy form Spinoza pressed 
his own philosophy also in the Ethics, and believed that it was thus 
as surely demonstrated as the Euclidean system of geometry This 
presupposed not only the fiawless coirectness of the demonstrative 
process, but also an unambiguous evidence and an unassailable 
vahdity of the definitions and axioms A look at the beginning of 
the Ethics (and not only of the first, but also of the following 
books) sufiices to convince one of the naivetd with which Spinoza 
bungs forward the complicated and condensed constructions of 
scholastic thought as self-evident conceptions and pimciples, and 
thereby anticipates implicitly his whole metaphysical system 

This geometncal method has, however, in Spinoza’s thought — and 
in this consists its psycho-genetic justification — at the same time 
its material as well as formal significance The fundamental re- 
ligious conviction that all things necessarily proceed from the 
unitary essence of God seemed to him to require a method of philo- 
sophical knowledge, which m the same manner should derive from 
the idea of God the ideas of all things In the true philosophy the 
order of ideas ought to be the same as the real order of things ^ But 
from this it follows of itself that the real process of the procedure 
of things forth from God must be thought after the analogy of the 
logical procedure of the consequent from its ground or reason, and 
thus the character of the method which Spinoza fixed upon for the 
problem of philosophy involved in advance the metaphysical char- 
acter of its solution , cf. § 31. 

7 Little as men dared, in the immediately following period, to 
make the content of the Spinozistic philosophy their own, its method- 
ical form exercised, nevertheless, an impressive influence and the 
more the geometrical method became settled in the philosophy of 
the schools, the more the syllogistic pi ocedure entered again with it, 
since all knowledge was to be deduced from the highest truths by 


1 The view that true knowledge as genetic definition must lexieat the process 
hy which its object arises was carried out especially by Tschirnhansen, who did 
not shnnk from the paradox that a complete definition of laughter must be able 
to produce laughter itself ! (3/ed, Ment 67 f ) 
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jegulai iiifeiencc'S Ebj)ecially did the mathematically schooled 
Caitesians in GoiiiicUiy take up the geometrical method along this 
line this was done by Jung and Weigel, and the academic impulse 
to the piepaiation of text-books found in this method a form with 
whicli it could have the utmost sympathy In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Ohristiaii Wolj) (cf Part V ) pursued this line in the most 
compiehensive raaiinei with his Latin text-books, and for the sys- 
tematisation of a fiimly established and cleaily thought out niateiial 
Iheie could be in fact no bettei foim This was shown when Puffen 
doif undeitook to deduce the entiie system of Hatuial Eight by the 
geoinetiical method, as a logical necessity from the single pnneiple 
of the need of society. 

When this view was in piocess of coming into existence Leibniz 
came into sympathj’’ with it under the especial influence of Eihard 
Weigel, and was at the beginning one of its most consistent sup- 
poiteis He not only made the jest of giving this unwonted gaib 
to a jiolitieal biochiiie,* but was seiiously of the opinion that philo- 
sophical controveisies would find then end foi the fiist time when 
a philosophy could once make its appearance in as cleai and certain 
a loim as that of a mathematical calculation * 

Leibniz pin sued this thought veiy energetically The stimulus 
ol Hobbes, who also — though with quite anothei purpose, cf § 31, 2 
— declaied thinking to be a reckoning with the conceptional signs 
ol things, may have been added, the Ait of Lull and the pains 
which Giordano Biuno had taken with its impiovement weie well 
known to him In Caitesian cncles, also, the thought of tiansform- 
ing the mathematical method to a regular ait of invention had been 
much discussed besides Joachim Jung, the Altoif Piofessoi Joh 
Chi iitoplier Slwm,^ had also exeicised an influence upon Leibniz in 
this lespect Pinally, the thought of expiessing the fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions, and likewise the logical opeiations of 
then combination after the manner of the mathematical sign-lan- 
guage by definite charactcis, seemed to offer the possibility of writ- 
ing a philosophical investigation in general foimulas, and by this 
means raising it beyond the capability of being expiessed in a 
definite language — an effort toward a uni vei sally scientific lan- 
guage, a “ .Jdamtea,” which likewise appeared at the time 


^ In the pseudonymous Specimen demomtrationum polihcarnm pro ref/e Polo- 
normn elufcndo (KJflO), he proved by "geometrical method" in sixty proposi- 
tions and demonstrations that the Count P.ilatine of Neubnrg ninst be chosen 
king of the I’oles 

® De Scientia Univerta.lt teu Calrulo Philotophico (1084) 

® The authoi of a Compendium Univertalium seu Metaphysicw Etichdece 
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of Leibniz in numerous supporteis ’ So, too, Leibuiz busied himself 
to an extraordinary degree with the thought of a characterLtica uni- 
vei salts, and a method of philosophical calculus ® 

The essential outcome of these strange endeavours was, that an 
attempt was necessarily made to establish those highest truths, 
from the logical combination of which all knowledge was to be 
deduced So Leibniz, like Galileo and Descartes, must proceed to 
search out that which, as immediately and intuitively ceitain, forces 
itself upon the mind as self-evident, and by its combinations grounds 
all derived knowledge In the course of these reflections Leibniz 
stumbled upon the discovery^ (which Aristotle had made before 
him), that there are two completely different kinds of this intuitive 
knowledge universal truths self-evident to reason, and facts of 
experience The one class has timeless validity ; the other, validity 
for a single instance v&i itds dteinelles and viritSs defait Both have 
in common that they aie intuitively certain, i e are certain in them- 
selves and not by deduction from anything else, they are called, 
therefore, ju im^e veritates, or, also, pi imce possihihtates, because in 
them the possibility of all that is derivative has its ground For 
the ‘^possibility” of a conception is known either by a “causal 
definition ” which derives the same from the first possibilities, that 
is, a prion; or by the immediate experience of its actual existence, 
that IS, z,posterioii 

These two kinds of “primitive truths” — the rational and the 
empirical, as we see — Leibniz attached in a very interesting manner 
to the two Cartesian marks of intuitive self-evidence, clearness and 
distinctness. To this end he shifts to a slight extent the meaning 
of both expressions^ That idea is clear which is surely distin- 
guished from all others and so is adequate for the recognition of its 
ob]ect; that idea is distinct which is clear even to its particular 
constituent parts and to the knowledge of their combination 
According to this, the a prion, “ geometrical ” or “ metaphysical ” 
eternal truths aie clear and distinct, while on the othei hand the 
a posterioi i, or the truths relating to facts, are clear, indeed, but not 
distinct Hence the foimer are perfectlj’^ transparent, conjoined 
with the conviction of the impossiblity of the opposite, while in the 
case of the latter the opposite is thinkable In the case of the 
former the intuitive certainty rests upon the Pnnciple of Contradic- 


1 Such attempts had been pro]ected by J J Becker (1001), G Dalgarn (1661) 
Athanasius Itiicher (1663), and J Wilkins (1608) 

Cf A 'riendelenburg, HiUtni’uhe Bpihanezn PhilowpJne, Vols II, III 
® Meditatinnps de Coqnitione Veiitnie et /iZns (1084) 

* Ib. at the beginning, Erd’s ed , p 79 
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Substance and Causality. 

Aoii) in the case of the lattei the possibility guaranteed by the 
actual fact needs still an explanation in accordance with the Pnn- 
2 iple of Sufficient Reason 

At the beginning, Leibniz intended this distinction only with 
reference to the iinpeifection of the human understanding In the 
case of rational tiuths we see into the unpossibility of the opposite, 
with einpiiical truths this is not the case, and we must content our- 
selves with establishing then actuality ^ but the latter also, in the 
natura leriim and foi the divine understanding, are so grounded 
that the opposite is impossible, although it remains thinkable for 
us If Leibniz compared this distinction with that of commensur- 
able and incommensurable magnitudes, he meant at the beginning 
that incommensurability lies only in man’s limited knowing capacity 
But in the couise of his development this antithesis became for 
him an absolute one , it gained metaphysical significance Leibniz 
now distinguished realitei between an unconditional necessity, which 
involves the logical impossibility of the opposite, and a conditional 
necessity, which has “ only ” the chaiacter of a matter of fact He 
divided the principles of things into those of which the opposite is 
unthinkable, and tliose of which the opposite is thinkable he dls^ 
tinguished metaphysically, also, between necessaiy and contingent 
truths This, however, cohered with metaphysical motives, which 
arose from an after-woiking of the Scotist theory of the contin- 
gency of the finite, and overthrew the geometrical method 

§ 31 Substance and Causality 

The real [as contrasted with formal] result of the new methods 
was in metaphysics, as in natural science, a transformation of the 
fundamental ideas of the nature of things, and of the mode of 
then connection in the processes of Nature the conceptions of sub- 
stance and causality acquired a new content But this change 
could not pioceed so radically in metaphysics as in natural science 
In this lattei more limited realm, after the Galilean principle had 
once been found, it was possible in a certain measure to begin ab ovo 
and produce a completely new theory in the more general philo- 
sophical doctrines the power and authority of tradition were much too 
great to make it possible or permissible that it should be completely 
set aside 

This distinction asserted itself already in connection with the 
delicate i elation sustained to leligious conceptions Natural science 


^ The AiiRtotclian distinction of Sitn and 6ri 
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could isolate itself absolutely from theology, and maintain toward 
it an attitude of complete mdiffeience metaphysics, by its concep- 
tion of the deity and by its theory of the mental or spiritual 
world, was brought again and again into hostile or friendly contact 
with the religious sphere of ideas. A 9 Galileo declared that the 
investigations of physics, whatever their result might be, had not 
the least thing to do with the teaching of the Bible,^ and a Newton 
was not prevented by his mathematical natural philosophy from 
burying himself with the most ardent piety in the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse But the metaphysicians, however indifferent then- 
thought as regards religion, and however strictly they might prose- 
cute their science in the purely theoretical spirit, were still always 
obliged to consider that they had to do with objects concerning 
which the Church doctrine was fixed. This gave modern philosophy 
a somewhat delicate position . mediaeval philosophy had brought to 
the objects of Church dogma an essentially religious interest of its 
own as well ; modern philosophy regarded them, if at all, from the 
theoretical standpoint only Hence those felt themselves most 
secure who, like Bacon and Hobbes, restricted philosophy also 
entirely to natural research, declined to enter upon a metaphysics 
proper, and were willing to let dogma speak the only words with 
regard to the deity and the super-sensible destiny of man Bacon 
did this with large words behind which it is difficult to recognise 
his true disposition ; ^ Hobbes rather let it be seen that his natural- 
istic opinion, like the Epicurean, saw in ideas as to the supernatural 
a superstition resting upon a defective knowledge of Nature, — a 
superstition which by the regulation of the state becomes the bind- 
ing authority of religion,® Much more difficult, howevei, was the 
position of those philosophers who held fast to the metaphysical 
conception of the deity in their very explanation of Nature , Des- 
cartes’ whole literary activity is filled with an anxious caution 
directed toward avoiding every offence to religion, while Leibniz 
could attempt to carry through in a much more positive manner the 
conformity of his metaphysics to religion ; and on the other hand 
the example of Spinoza showed how dangerous it was if philosophy 
openly brought to the front the difference between its conception of 
God and the dogmatic conception 
1 The main difficulty of the ease inhered in the circumstance 
that the new methodical principle of mechanics excluded all tracing of 


1 Cf the letter to the Grand Duchess Chustme, Op IT 26 n 

2 De Augm Scient IX , where the supernatural and incomprehensible is set 
forth as the characteristic and serviceable qualitv of faith. 

8 Leviathan, T 6 , cf the drastic expression, ib IV 32. 
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corporeal phenomena back to spiritual forces ZlTature "vras despintu- 
alised; science Trould seem it nothing but the movements of smallest 
bodies, of vrhich one is the cause of the other Xo room remamed 
for the operation of supernatural povrers feo first of all, at one 
stroke, magic astronomy, and alchemy, in vrhich the Xeo-Platonic 
ghosts and spirits had held sway became for science a standpomt of 
the past Leonaido had already demanded that the phenomena of the 
external vrorld should be explained bv' natvral ca^'ses onlj- , the great 
systems of the seventeenth century vnthout exception recognise only 
such, and a Cartesian, Balthasar Bekker, vrrote a book * to show that 
in accordance with the pnnciiJes of modem science all appear- 
ances of ghosts, conjurations, and magic arts must be reckoned as 
injuiious errors, — a word of admonition which was •verj* much in 
place in view of the luxuriant superstition of the Eenaissante 
But v,ith the spints, teleology, also, vras obliged to give place. 
The explanation of natural phenomena b}* their purposiveness 
always came ultimately in some way or other to the thought of a 
spiiitual creation or ordering of things, and so was contradictoiy 
to the pnnciple of mechanics At this point the victory of the 
system of Democritus over the natural philosophy of Plato and 
Aiistotle was most palpable , this, too, was emphasised most forcibty 
by the new philosophy Bacon counted the teleological mode of 
regarding is’ature as one of the idols, and, indeed, as one of the 
dangerous idols of the tribe, — the fundamental errors which become 
a source of illusion to man through his very nature he taught that 
philosophy' has to do only with foimal or efiicient causes and ex- 
pressed his restriction of philosophy to physics and his rejection of 
metaphy.sics precisely by saying that the explanation of Xature is 
physics if it concerns cawsce effidentes, metaphysics if it concerns 
wmai finales * In the case of Hobbes, who was the disciple of 
Bacon and Galileo, the same view is self-exiilaming But Descartes, 
also, desires to see all final causes kept at a distance from the 
explanation of Xature — he declares it audacious to desire to know 
the purposes of God ^ Much more open, and keenest by far, is the 
polemic of Spinom* against the anthropomorphism of teleology. 
In view of his idea of God and God’s relation to the world, it is 
absurd to speak of ends of the deily, and especially of such as have 
reference to men , where all follows with eternal necessity from the 
essential nature of the deity, there is no room for an activity accord- 
ing to ends The English Xeo-Platonists, such as Cudworth and 

1 Balthasar Bekker (1634-1698), I)e Betoverte Wereld (1690j. 

® Be Augm III 4 ® Med IV 

* Cf principally Eth I Append 
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Henry More, combated this fundamental mechanico-antiteleological 
feature of the ne^v metaphysics with all the eloq^uence of the old 
arguments, but without success The teleological conviction was 
obliged to renounce definitively the claim of affording scientific 
explanation of particular phenomena, and only in the metaphysical 
conception of the whole did Leibniz (cf below, Ho 8), and similarly 
a part of the English students of Nature, find ultimately a satisfac- 
tory ad 3 ustment between the opposing principles 
With the exclusion of the spiritual from the explanation of 
Hatuie, still a thud element of the old view of the woild fell away, 
VIZ the thought of the difference in kind and in value of the 
spheres of Nature, as it had been embodied most distinctly in 
the Neo-Platonic graded realm of things, following the ancient 
Pythagorean precedent In this lespect the fantastic natural 
philosophy of the Eenaissance had already done a forcible work of 
preparation The Stoic doctiine of the omnipresence of all sub- 
stances at every point of the universe had been revived by Nicolaus 
Cusanus , but it was in connection with the victory of the Coperni- 
ean system, as we see in Bruno, that the idea of the homogeneity of 
allpaits of the universe fiist completely forced its way to lecogni- 
tion The sublunary woild could no longer be contrasted as the 
realm of imperfection, with the more spiritual spheres of the stellar 
heaven, matter and motion are alike in both It was from this 
thought that Kepler and Galileo proceeded, and it became complete 
when Newton recognised the identity of foice in the fall of the 
apple and the revolution of the stars For modern science, the old 
distinction in essence and in value between heaven and earth exists 
no longer The univeise is one in vatwe throughout This same 
view, moreover, presented itself in opposition to the Aiistoteban 
and Thomistic development system of Matters and Forms It did 
away with the whole army of lower and higher forces — the much 
combated qualitates occidtoe; it recognised the mechanical principle 
of motion as the only ground of explanation for all phenomena, and 
therefore, removed also the distinction in principle between the ani- 
mate and the inanimate. Though here Neo-Platonism had co- 
operated toward overcoming this antithesis by its view of the 
animation of the entire universe, the reverse task now arose for 
the Galilean mechanics, namely, that of explaining mechanically 
the phenomena of life also The discovery of the mechanism of the 
circulation of the blood by Harvey^ (1626) gave to this tendency a 


1 In which he had been anticipated by Michael Servetus (burned 1563 in 
Geneva by Calvin’s instiumentality) 
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vigorous impulse, Descaites expressed it in piinciple in his state- 
ment that the bodies of animals aie to be regarded scientifically as 
most complex automata, and their vital activities as mechanical 
processes Hobbes and Spinoza cairied out this thought more 
exactly, a zealous study of reflex motions began in the medical 
schools of ITiance and the Netherlands, and the conception of the 
soul as vital force became completely disintegrated Only the 
Platonists and the adherents of the vitalism of Paracelsus and 
Boehme, such as Van Helmont, held fast to this conception in the 
old mannei 

2 This mechanistic despintuahsation of Natuie corresponded 
completely to that dualistic tlieoiy of the woild, which from episte- 
mological motives had been in course of preparation in terministic 
Nominalism, — the theory of a total difference between the innei and 
the outer W 01 Id To the knowledge of then qualitative difference 
was now added that of their leal and causal separateness The 
wo lid of bodies appeared not only quite different in kind from that 
of mind, but also as entirely sundered from it in its existence 
and in the course of its motions The doctiine of the intellectuality 
of the sense qualities, revived in the philosophy of the Renaissance 
by the Humanists, had contiibuted an extraordinary amount toward 
shaipenmg the above antithesis The doctrine that colours, tones, 
smells, tastes, and qualities of pressure, heat, and touch aie not 
leal qualities of things, but only signs of such in the mind, had 
passed over from the Sceptical and Epicurean literature into most oi 
the doctrines of modern philosophy with a lepetition of the ancient 
illustrations Vives, Montaigne, Sanchez, and Campanella were at 
one in this , Galileo, Hobbes, and Descaites levived the teaching of 
Democritus, that to these qualitative differences of perception noth 
ing but quantitative differences coiiespond in the natuia rerum, and 
this in such a way that the foimer aie the inner modes of mentally 
representing the latter Descaites legaided sense qualities as ob- 
scure and confused ideas, while the conception of the quantitative 
determinations of the outer world, on account of its mathematical 
chaiacter, was for him the only clear and distinct idea of them 

According to Descaites, theiefoie, not only the sensuous feelings, 
but also the contents of sensation, belong not to the spatial, but to 
the psychical world only, and lepiesent in this spheie the geomet- 
rical structures of which they are the signs In our examination of 
an individual object we can,^ to be sure, gam a knowledge of this 


^ Cf Med VI which allows perhaps the plainest view of the very close 
relation which Di'scaitrs’ n’nsioal i siaieh had to PKpeiience 
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true mathematical essence of bodies only by the aid of peiceptions, 
and in these perceptions the true mathematical essence is always 
alloyed with the qualitative elements of the “imagination” But 
]ust in this consists the task of physical research, to dissolve out 
this real essence of bodies from the subjective modes of our mental 
representation by means of reflection upon the clear and distinct ele- 
ments of peiception John Locke, who latei adopted and made 
popular this view of Descartes, designated^ those qualities which 
belong to bodies in themselves as primary, and called those sec- 
ondary, on the other hand, which belong to a body only by viitue of 
its action upon our senses.^ Descartes allowed as primary qualities 
only shape, size, position, and motion, so that for him the physical 
body coincided with the mathematical (cf below, No 4) In order 
to maintain a distinction between the two, Henry More,® on the con- 
trary, demanded that impenetrability, regarded as the property of 
filling space, should also be reckoned to the essential nature of bodies, 
and Locke,* in accordance with this view, took up “ solidity ” into 
the class of primary qualities. 

With Hobbes ® these thoughts become modified more m accordance 
with the termimstic conception He regards space phantasma 
rei existentis) and time (as phantasma motus) as also modes of men- 
tal lepresentation, and it is just because we can theiefore construct 
these ourselves that mathematical theory has the advantage of being 
the sole rational science But instead of drawing phenomenalistic 
conclusions from this premise, he argues that philosophy can treat 
only of bodies, and must leave everything spiritual to revelation 
Scientific thought consequently consists, for him, only in the imma- 
nent combination of signs These are partly involuntary in percep- 
tions, partly arbitiary in words (similarly Occam, cf § 27, 4). It 
IS only by means of the latter that general conceptions and proposi- 
tions become possible Our thinking is hence a reckoning with 
verbal signs It has its truth m itself and stands as soraethmg 
completely heterogeneous by the side of the outer world to which 
it relates 

3 All these suggestions become compressed in the system of 
Descartes to form the doctrine of the dualism of substances The 
analytic method was intended to discover the simple elements of 
reality which were self-explanatory and not susceptible of farther 

^ Essay, Human Understanding, II 8, § 28 f 

* As tertiary qualities, Locke added further the “ powers ” for the operation 
of one body upon others 

® Desc. (Euv (C ), X pp 181 ff 

* Essay, II 4 ' 

® Human Nature, chs. 2-6 , Leviathan, chs 4ff. 
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deduction Descartes discovered that all that can be experienced is 
a species eithei of spatial or of conscious Being or existence Spa- 
tiahty, or the quality of filling space, and consciousness (“ extension ” 
,ind “thought” accoiding to the usual translation of evtensio and cogi- 
tatio) aie the ultimate, simple, original attnbides of reality All 
that IS IS eithei spatial or consciouc For these two pnme predi- 
cates are related disjunctively. What is spatial is not conscious , 
what is conscious is not spatial The self-certainty of mind is only 
that of the personality as a conscious being Bodies are real in so 
far as they have in themselves the quantitative determinations of 
spatial existence and change, of extension and motion. All things 
aie either bodies or minds, substances are either spatial or con- 
scious les extenscB and les cogitantes 

The woild falls thus into two completely different and completely 
separated realms that of bodies and that of minds But in the 
backgiound of this dualism there stands in the thought of Descartes 
the conception of the deity as the ens perfectissimum or pei feet sub- 
stance liodies and minds are finite things, God is infinite Being * 
The Meditations leave no doubt as to the fact that Descaites ac- 
cepted the conception of God quite in accordance with the inter- 
pretation of scholastic Realism The mind in its own Being, which 
it lecognises as a limited and imperfect one, apprehends with the 
same intuitive ceitainty the Reality of the perfect, infinite Being 
also (cf above, § 30, 5) To the ontological argument is added the 
relation of God and the woild in the form brought foiwaid by 
Nicolaus Cusanus, namely, that of the antithesis of the infinite and 
the finite But the above-mentioned relationship with the Realism 
of the Middle Ages appears most distinctly in the development of 
metaphysics that succeeded Descaites for the pantheistic conse- 
quences of this presupposition, which had been carefully held back 
in the scholastic period, were now spoken out with complete clear- 
ness and suieness And it we find in the doctrines of Descaites’ 
‘•nccessois a strong similar ity with those which in the Middle Ages 
could lead but amoie oi less repressed existence, this is intelligible 
even without the assumption of a direct historical dependence, 
merely by the pragmatic connection and the logical necessity of the 
conclusions 

4 The common metaphysical name of “substance,” applied to 
God in the infinite sense, and to minds and bodies in a finite sense, 
could not permanently cover the problems which were hidden bc- 

^ So likewise Malebianclie said {Bech III 2, 9 a E ) that God could piopuh 
be called only Celui qm est, he is Velre sans restriction, tout etre infini est 
universel 
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neath. it Tlie conception of substance had come into a state of flux, 
and needed further re-shaping It had almost lost touch with 
the idea of “thing,” the category of inherence, for just the combi 
nation of a multiplicity of determinations into the idea of a unitary 
concrete entity, which is essential to this category, was completely 
lacking in Descaites conception of finite substances, since these 
were held to be characteiised by one fundamental quality, spatiality 
or consciousness All else that was found in substances must there- 
fore be regarded as a modification of its fundamental quality, of its 
alti ibute All qualities and states of bodies are modes of their spa- 
tiality or extension all qualities and states of mind are modes of 
consciousness (modi cogitandi) 

It IS involved in this that all particular substances belonging to 
either class, all bodies on the one hand and all minds on the other, 
are alike in their essence, their constitutive atti ibute But fiom 
this It IS only a step farther to the idea in which this likeness is 
thought as metaiihysieal identity All bodies are spatial, all minds 
are conscious , individual bodies are distinguished from one another 
only by different modes of spatiality (form, size, situation, motion) , 
individual minds aie distinguished fiom one another only by differ- 
ent modes of consciousness (ideas, judgments, activities of will) 
Individual bodies are modes of spatialiiy, individual minds are 
modes of consciousness In this way the attribute obtains meta- 
physical preponderance over individual substances, which now 
appear as its modifications , the les extensce become modi et^ensioms ; 
the ? es cogitantes, modi cogitationis 

Descartes himself diew this conclusion only in the domain of nat- 
ural philosophy, to which in general he restricted the carrying out of 
his metaphysical doctiine in its principles Here, however, the 
general conception of modification took on, of itself, a definite sig- 
nificance, and one capable of apprehension by perception or imagina- 
tion, VIZ that of limitation (determinatio) Bodies are parts of space, 
limitations of the universal space-filling quality or extension ^ Hence 
for Descartes the conception of body coincides with that of a limited 
spatial magnitude A body is, as regards its true essence, a portion 
of space The elements of the corporeal world are the “ coipwsc^es,” ^ 


1 Cf P/ijic Phil II 9 f , where, at the same time, it appears quite clearly 
that this relation of the individual body to universal space is made equivalent 
to that of individual and species 

2 For the corpuscular theory, Descaites found many suggestions in Bacon, 
Hobbes, Basso, Sennert, and others The variety in the development of tins 
theor}’-, which rests upon the dialectic between the mathematical and the physi- 
cal momenta, has more interest for iiatuial science than for philosophy An 
excellent exposition is found in Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistik 
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the film spatial pai tides which realitei are no longer divisible 
as niiithematical stiuctures, however, they aie infinitely divisible, 
tliat IS, theie aie no atoms Fiom these presuppositions follow, 
likewise, foi Descartes, the impossibility of empty space, and the 
infinitude of the coipoieal world 

Foi the mental woild the analogous claim was pronounced by 
Malebi aiiche In connection with the epistemological motives (cf 
below, Ko 8) which made it seem to him that no knowledge of 
things is jiossible except in God, he came ^ to the conception of the 
oaison mnveiselle, which, as being alike in all individual minds, can- 
not belong to the modes of the finite mind, but is rather that of 
which finite minds aie themselves modifications, and can, ]ust on 
this account, be none othei than an attribute of God God is in so 
fai the “ place of minds ” oi spiiits, 3 ust as space is the place of 
bodies Here, also, as the expiession pioves, the relation which 
obtains in conceptions between the universal and the paiticular 
undeilies the thought, and following the analogy of the Cartesian 
conception of space and body this relation is thought in percep- 
tional 01 picturate teims as jiatiici^aXion^ All human insight is a 
participation in the infinite Reason, all ideas of finite things aie but 
deteiminations of the idea of God, all desiies directed toward the 
particular ob]ect are but participations in that love toward God as 
the ground of its essence and life, which necessarily dwells in the 
finite mind To be sure, Malebranche came into a very critical 
situation by thus making the finite mind disappear completely in 
the universal divine mind, as its modification For how, in accord- 
ance with this, should he explain the self-subsistence and self- 
activity Avliich it seemed were quite notoriously present in those 
inclinations and volitions of man which opposed God ^ In this 
difficulty nothing availed but the word " freedom,” in using which 
Malebranche was indeed obliged to confess that freedom was an 
inipenetiable mystery^ 

5 In this course of thought pursued by Malebranche appears 
cleaily the inevitable logical consistency with which the attributes, 
which were regarded by Descartes as the common essence belonging 
to either of the two classes of finite substances, could ultimately be 
thought only as the attributes of the infinite substance or deity But 
precisely in this point consists the fundamental motive of Spi- 
nozism, which developed along this line out of Cartesianism directly 
and at the outset, and at the same time developed to the farthest 


^ Jiech de la Ver III 2, 6 , Enti et I 10 

2 Recall the Platonic uiOe^is I ® Cf above, p 894, note 2. 
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consequence Spmozisin likewise holds as firmly to the qualitative 
as to the causal dualism of spatiality and consciousness The sxia- 
tial and the spiritual worlds are entirely heterogeneous and abso- 
lutely independent of each other But the whole endless series of 
bodies, with their divisions, forms, and motions, are only the modes 
of extensibn, just as the endless series of minds with their ideas 
and volitions are only the inodes of consciousness Hence these 
finite “ things ” are no longer entitled to the name of “ substance ” 
That only can be called substance, whose attributes are extension 
and consciousness themselves, viz the infinite existence or Being, 
the deity But its essence, in turn, cannot be exhausted in these 
two attributes which are accessible to human experience , the ens 
? ealissimum involves within itself the actuality of the infinite num- 
her of all possible atti ibvtes 

The ultimate ground of this position also lies in the scholastic- 
realistic conception of the most real being. Spinoza’s definition of 
substance or the deity, as the essence (essentia) which involves its 
own existence, is only the condensed expression of the ontological 
proof for the existence of God . the “ aseitas ” is preserved m the 
term “ causa sui ” ; substance as that " quod in se est et pei se con- 
cipitur” IS again but another transcription of the same thought 
Proceeding from these definitions, the proof for the oneness and 
infinitude of substance^ followed as a matter of course. 

That, however, we have here to do with an entirely reabstic 
course of thought becomes clearly manifest from Spinoza’s doctrine 
of the nature of substance itself and of its relation to the attributes. 
For the Spmozistic system says absolutely nothing of substance or 
of the deity farther than the formal determinations contained m the 
conception of the ens realissimum, of absolute Being Every predi- 
cate expressing any content is, on the contiaiy, expressly denied . 
and in particular Spinoza is especially careful to refuse " to the divine 
essence the modifications of consciousness, such as intellectual cog- 
nition [iutellectus, Eikenntniss'] and will. Just as little of course 
does he recognise the modifications of extension as being jiredicates 
of the divine essence, though he had no polemical inducement to 
express this especially. God himself is therefore neither mind 
nor body , of him it can only be said, that he is It is evident that 
the old pi inciple of negative theology is here present with a changed 
form of expression. Knowledge of all finite things and states leads 
to two highest universal conceptions space-filling quality or exten- 
sion, and consciousness To both of these a higher metaphysical 


^ Etli I Props 1-14 


2 Ib. 1. 31. 
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dignity IS ascribed than to finite things , they are the attributes, 
and the things are tlieii modes But if the process of abstraction 
now uses fioin these two deteiminations, the last which contain an}* 
content, to the most geneial, to the em generalissimumf then all 
definite content falls away fiom the conception of this being, and 
only the empty Foim of substance is left For Spinoza, also, the 
deity is all and thus — nothing His doctiine of God lies quite 
along the path of Mysticism ^ 

But if God is thus the geneial essence of finite things, he does 
not exist otheiwise than in them and with them This applies first 
of all to the atti ibutes God is not distinct fioin them, and they are 
not distinct liom liiin, just as the diinensions of .space aie not dis- 
tinct liom space itself Jlence Spinoza can say also that God con- 
sists of countless attributes, oi Deus siate omnia ejm attributa * And 
the same lelation is aftei wards lepeated between the attiibutes and 
the modes Evei}' attribute, because it expresses the infinite essence 
of God in a definite manner, is again infinite in its own way , but 
it does not exist otheiwise than with and in its countless modifica- 
tions God then exists only in things as their universal essence, 
and they only in him as the modes of his reality. In this sense 
Spinoza adopts fiom Nicolaus Cusanus and Giordano Bruno the 
e\]}iessions natvra natMans B,nd. natura naturata God is Nature 
as the universal world-essence, he is the natuia naturans, as sum- 
total of the individual things in which this essence exists modified, 
he IS the vaXwanatuuita If in this connection the natura natuianH 
is called occasionally also tlie efficient cause of things, this creative 
foice must not be thought as something distinct from its workings , 
tins cause exists nowheie but in its workings. This is Spinoza’s 
complete and unieseived ‘pant1mi>m 

Finally this relation is repeated yet again in the distinction which 
Spinoza establishes between the infinite and the finite modes ® If 
each of the countless finite things is a mode of God, the infinite 
connection or coheience which exists between them must also be 
regarded as a mode, and, indeed, as an infinite mode Spinoza affirms 
three of these * The deity as the universal world-thing appears in 
individual things, which are finite modes , to them corresponds as 

^ To this corresponds also his theory of cognition with its three stages, 
which sets intuition," as the unmediate apprehension of the eternal logical 
resulting of all things from God, as knowledge sub specie oetermtatis, above 
perception and the activity of the intellect 

2 Which, however, is in nowise to be interpreted as if the attributes were 
self-subsistent prime realities and “God” only the collective name for them 
(as K Thomas supposed, 8p ah Metaphysiker, Konigsberg, 1840) Such a 
crassly nominalistic cap-stone would press the whole system out of jomt 

« Eth. I 23 and 30 ff * Ep 64 (Op II 219), 
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infinite mode tlie universe. In the attribute of extension the finite 
modes are the particular space-forms ; the infinite mode is infinite 
space, or matter^ itself in its motion and rest I’or the attribute of 
consciousness, the intellectus infinitus^ stands beside the particular 
functions of ideation and ivill. Here Spinoza reminds us imme- 
diately of the realistic pantheism of David of Dinant (cf § 27, 1) 
His metaphysics is the last word of mediaeval Eealism ® 

6 With these motives relating to the problem of the qualitative 
difference of substances modern philosophy struggled out of its 
dualistic presuppositions to a monistic adjustment , but at the 
same time, still more powerful motives became mingled in the 
process, — motives which grew out of the real and causal separation 
of the spatial and the conscious worlds. At first, indeed, it was the 
principles of mechanics themselves which demanded the attempt to 
isolate completely the course of events in each of the two spheres 
of finite substances 

This succeeded in the corporeal world in a relatively simple 
manner In this domain, the idea of cause had acquired a completely 
new significance through Galileo According to the scholastic con- 
ception (which even in Descartes’ Meditations, in a decisive passage, 
was still presented with axiomatic validity) causes were substances 
or things, while effects, on the other hand, were either their activities 
or were other substances and things which were held to come about 
only by such activities this was the Platonic-Aristotelian concep- 
tion of the airla Galileo, on the contrary, went back to the idea of 
the oldei Greek thinkers (cf § 5), who applied the causal relation 
only to the states — that meant now to the motions of substances — 
not to the Being of the substances themselves Causes are motions, 
and effects are motions The relation of impact and countei -impact, 
of the passing over of motion fi om one coipuscle to another,* is the 
OTigmal fundamental form of the causal i elation, the foim which is 
clear to perception or imagination {anscliaulicli), is intelligible in 


1 This equivalence holds good with Spinoza as well as with Descartes 

2 This intellectns infinUus appears again in the ethical part of the Spinozistic 
system as anwi intellectuahs quo devs se ipsum amat In both cases jMale- 
branche’s “ 7 0 iso» univetselle" amounts to the same thing 

8 Geulincx also, lu a manner similar to tliat of Spinoza and Malebranche, 
regards finite bodies and minds as only “limitations,” prmcisiones''' of the 
universal infinite body and the divine mind Cf. Met p 56 If we think away 
limitation from ourselves, he says, ib 237 ff , there is left — God 

^ Hence for Descaites the mechanical principle excluded possibility of action 
at a distance, just as it excluded empty space This forced him to the artificial 
hypotheses of the vortex iheoi y, by which he aimed to give a physical ground for 
the Copernican view of the woild (popular exposition by Fontenelle, Entretiens 
sur la Fluralite des Mondes, 1680) The grounds on which this doctrine was 
displaced by the Newtonian theory of gravitation are no longer philosophical, 
but purely physical in their nature 
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itself, and explains all others And the question as to the nature 
of this fundamental relation was answered by the principle of math- 
ematical equality, which, in turn, passed over into that of metapliysir 
cal identity So much motion in the cause, so much in the effect 
also Descaites formulated this as the law of the conservation of 
motion in Nature The sum of motion in Natuie remains always 
the same what a body loses m motion it gives to another As 
legaids the amount of motion, there is in Nature nothing new, 
especially no impulse from the spiritual world ^ Even for the king- 
dom of organisms this principle was earned through, at least as a 
postulate, though as yet with very weak grounds Animals, also, 
die machines whose motions are evoked and determined by the 
mechanism of the nervous system Descartes thought of this 
mechanism more precisely (and with him Hobbes and Spinoza) as 
a motion of finest (gaseous) substances, the so-called spiiitus ani- 
males,^ and sought the point of transition fiom the sensory to the 
motor neivous system in man, in a jiait of the brain which has no 
correlative, le is a single and not a paired organ, the pineal gland or 
conarium 

Tlie other pait of the task proved much more difficult namely, 
that of undei standing the mental life without any relation to the 
corporeal woild Easy and clear to peiception as was the action of 
one body upon anothei, it did not yield a mode of repiesenting an 
incorporeal connection between different minds, that could be used 
scientifically Spinoza, foi example, expressed the general meta- 
physical postulate veiy energetically, when he promised in entering 
upon the third book of the Ethics, that he would treat the actions 
and desires of man as if lines, sui faces, and bodies were the subject 
of discussion, foi the impoitant thing is neither to aspeise them nor 
to deride them, but to undeistand them. But the solution of this 
problem was limited in advance to investigating the causal connec- 
tion between the activities of consciousness in the individual mind 
dualism demanded a psychology fiee from all physiological constitu- 
ents It IS all the more characteiistic of the predominance of the 
spirit of natuial science in the seventeenth centuiy, that it attained 
this psychology demanded by the theory, only in the most limited 
degiee And even the beginnings towaid this are luled by the 
endeavour to apply the methodical principle of mechanics, which 

^ Ilonoc Ilobbcs excluded fiom physics the Aristotelian and Thomistic concep- 
tion of the unmoved mover, while Descartes, who in this point also proceeded 
more metaphysically, made motion to have been communicated to matter at the 
beginning by God 

An inheritance from the physiological psvchology of the Greeks, in particu- 
lar from that of the Peripatetica 
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was celebiatmg its triumphs m the theory of outer experience, to 
the comprehension of the inner world also. 

[For just as the investigation of Nature from Galileo to Newton 
directed its energies toward finding out the simple fundamental 
form of corporeal motion, to which all complex structures of outer 
experience could he reduced, so Descartes desired to establish the 
fundamental forms of psychical motion, out of which the multiplic- 
ity of inner experiences would become explicable In the theoreti- 
cal domain this seemed attained by establishing the immediately 
evident truths (the innate ideas) ; in the practical field there grew 
out of this demand the new problem of a staiics and a mechamas oj 
the movements of feeling {Gemuthsbewegungen) . In this spiiit Des- 
cartes and Spinoza produced then natural history of the emotions 
{Affects') and passions^ the latter author by combining the thoughts 
of the former with those of Hobbes Thus Descartes derives the 
whole host of particular passions, as species and sub-species, fiom 
the SIX fundamental forms of wonder {admit atio), love, and hate, 
desire {d&sir), pleasure and pain [or joy and sadness, Jjiist und 
Unlusf] {loetitia — tristitia) , thus Spinoza develops his system of 
the emotions out of desire, pleasme, and pain {appetUus, Icetitia, 
tiistitia) by pointing out the ideational processes in connection 
with which these emotions have become transferred from their 
original object, the self-preservation of the individual, to other 
“ ideas ” 

A peculiar side-attitude is taken m this regard by the two English 
thinkers Eor Bacon and ffobhes, a mechanical conception of the 
mental is the more natural in pioportion as they endeavour to 
draw the mental more closely into the circle of the physical. Both, 
that IS, regard the empirical psychical life, and therefore, also, the 
sphere of consciousness which in Descartes’ system was to have 
nothing to do with the corporeal world, as somethmg which essen- 
tially belongs thereto , on the other hand, there is set over against 
the whole world of perception rather a something spiritual [spiiit- 
ual in the religious sense, Geisihc/ies] than a something mental or 
intellectual [^Geistiges^ Ideas and volitions as they are known by 
experience are held to be at bottom activities of the body also, and 
if besides these we speak yet of an immortal soul {spiraculum), of 
a spiritual world and of the divine mind or spirit, this should fall 
to the province of theology But according to this view the natural 
science theory cannot be characterised much otherwise than as an 


* Descartes, Les Passions de VAme: 
5 ft. Cf . below, No 7. 


Spinoza, Mh in , and Tt act Brev 
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anthi opological matenalism, for it aims to understand the entire 
seiies of empiiical iisycliical activities as a mechanical process con- 
nected with the bodily functions This problem was propounded by 
Bacon , Hobbes attempted to solve it, and in doing so became the 
father of the so-called associational psychology With the same 
outspoken sensualism as Campanella, of whose deductions his own 
frequently lemind us, — especially with regard to the mechanism of 
ideas, — he seeks to show that sense-impressions give the only ele- 
ments of consciousness, and that by their combination and trans- 
formation memory and thought also come about In the practical 
domain the impulse toward self-preservation and the feelings of 
pleasure and pain which arise in connection with impressions are 
tlien ohaiacteiised analogously as the elements out of which all 
other feelings and activities of will arise Hobbes, too, projected 
thus a “natural histoiy” of the emotions and passions, and this 
was not without influence upon that of Spinoza, whose theory of 
the emotions is always looking towards the other attribute [i e 
extension] 

Fioin these presuppositions of method the denial of the freedom 
of the mil 111 the sense of indeterminism followed with inexoiable 
consistency fox Hobbes and foi Spinoza Both attempted — and 
Spinoza did it in the baldest form that can be conceived — to exhibit 
the stiict necessity which pievails even in the couise of the process 
of motivation they aie types of deteimmism For Spinoza, there- 
foie, theie is no freedom in the psychological sense Freedom can 
mean only, on the one hand, metaphysically, the absolute Being of 
the deity determined by nothing but itself, and, on the other hand, 
ethically, the ideal of the overcoming of the passions through 
reason 

7 In this it became already evident that in the presence of the 
facts of psychology, that absolute separation between the corporeal 
and the mental woild which metaphysics demanded was not to be 
maintained But Descartes himself met quite the same experience 
The nature of the mind itself might, indeed, explain the clear and 
distinct ideas and the forms of the rational will which resulted 
from these, but it could not explain the obscure and confused ideas, 
and the emotions and passions connected with them These present 
themselves rathei as a disturbance of the mind^ (peitwbationes 
animi), and since this perturbation which gives occasion foi the 


* Tins IS the inteiest, not only ethical, but also theoretical, which induced Des- 
cartes to treat states psychologically so different as emotions and passions, from 
the same point of view and in one line Cf for the following Passions de I’Ame. 
L, and Meds V and VL 
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abuse of freedom (cf above, § 30, 5) cannot be due to God, its 
origin must be sought ultimately in an influence exercised by the 
body In the distuibances of the feeling there is, therefore, for 
Descaites an indubitable fact, which cannot be explained from the 
fundamental metaphysical principles of hi3 system. Here, there- 
fore, the philosopher sees himself forced to recognise an exceptional 
relation, and he adjusts this for himself in a way that had been 
foreshadowed by the anthropology of the Victoi ines (cf § 24, 2) 
The nature (natuia) of man, he teaches, consists in the inner union 
of two lietei ogeneous substances, a mind and a body, and this marvel- 
lous (le metaphysically incomprehensible) union has been so 
arranged by God’s will that in this single case the conscious and 
the spatial substances act upon each other. Animals remain, for 
Descartes, bodies , their “ sensations ” are only nervous movements, 
out of which stimulations of the motor system arise in accordance 
with the reflex mechanism In the human body, howevei, the 
mental substance is present at the same time, and in consequence 
of this co-existence the storm of the animal spirits in the jiineal 
gland excites a disturbance in the mental substance also, which 
manifests itself in the latter as an unclear and indistinct idea, i e. 
as sense-perception, as emotion, or as passion ^ 

With the disciples, the systematic impulse was greater than with 
the master They found in this influxus physicus between mind 
and body the vulnerable point in the Caitesian philosophy, and ex- 
erted themselves to set aside the exception which the philosopher 
had been obliged to assert in the anthropological facts This, how- 
ever, did not go on without effecting a new, and in a certain sense 
regressive, alteration in the conception of causality, m that the 
metaphysical moment once more gained prepondeiance over the me- 
chanical. The immanent causal processes of the spatial and of the 
conscious worlds were regarded as intelligible in themselves; but 
the transcendent causal process from one of these woilds into the 
other formed a problem Ko difSculty was found in the idea that 
one motion transformed itself into another or that one function of 


1 On this Descartes then builds his Ethics In such perturbations the mind 
occupies a passive attitude, and it is its task to free itself from these in clear 
and distinct knowledge Spinoza carried out this mtellectualistic moials in an 
extremely grand and impiessive manner (^Eth IV and V ) The antithesis of an 
active and passive attitude of the finite mind is indeed gained from the stand- 
point of his metaphysics only artificially (^Bth III , Def 2) but he cained 
thiough with compelling consistency the thought, that the ovei coming of the 
passions follows from a knowledge of them, from the insight into the necessary 
divine system of all things , he taught that human nature must perfect itself in 
the blessedness of the artive emotions which consist only in the activity of the 
pure impulse toward knowledge (Eth. V 16 ff ), and thus set up an ideal of 
life which reaches the height of the Greek Seupta 
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consciousness — for example, a thought — should pass over into an- 
othei but it seemed impossible to understand hoiv sensation should 
come out of motion, or motion out of will Physical and logical caus- 
ality seemed to offer no difficulty , so much the greater was that 
presented by psi/cho-jphysical caumlity In the case of the latter the 
consciousness dawned that the relation of equality or identity 
between cause and effect, by means of which mechanical and logi- 
cal dependence seemed intelligible, does not exist Hence an 
inquiiy must here be made for the principle by which the two ele- 
ments of the causal relation, cause and effect, w'hich do not in them- 
seh cs belong together, are connected with each other ^ Where this 
principle wms to be sought could not be a matter of doubt for the 
disciples of Descartes God, who produced the union of the tw'o 
substances in man’s nature, has also so arranged them that the 
functions of the one substance are followed by the corresponding 
functions of the other But on this account these functions in 
their causal relation to one another are not properly, and in their 
own nature, efficient causes, but only occasions in connection with 
which the consequences determined by divine contrivance appear in 
the other substance, — not caus(B efficientes, but cavsie occasionoles 
The true “cause” for the causal connection between stimuli and 
sensations, and between purposes and bodily movements, is God 
Such considerations aie multiplied in the whole development of 
the Cartesian school Clauberg brings them into use for the theory 
of perceptions, Cordemoy for that of purposive motion , their full 
development is attained in the “ Ethics ” of Geulincx Yet in the 
latter author doubt is not entirely excluded as to whether God’s 
causality in this connection is regarded as a special intervention in 
each individual case, or as a general and permanent arrangement 
In some passages, indeed, the former is the case,® but the spirit of 
the doctnne, taken as a whole, doubtless involves the latter Geu- 
lincx expresses himself most clearly in the illustration of the clocks ® 
as two clocks w'hich have been made alike by the same artificer 
continue to move in perfect harmony, “ absque ulla causalitate qua 
alterum hoc in oltero causat, sed propter meiam dependentiam, qua 
utrumque ab eadem arte et simili industria constitutvm est” so the 


1 That the fundamental difBculty in all causal relations was in this actually- 
stumbled upon, first became clear at a later time through Hume Cf § 34 
* For example, in the analogy of the child in the cradle, Eth 123 It seems, 
besides, that the first edition of the Ethics (1665), in fact, introduced more the 
dfus ex marhina, whde the annotations added in the second edition (1675) pre- 
sent throughout the profounder view 
® Eth , p 124, note 10 
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corresponding functions of mind and body follow each other in 
accordance with the world-order once determined by God ^ 

8 This anthi opological rationale of Occasionalism fits from the 
beginning into a moie general metaphysical couise of thought The 
Cartesian system already contained the premises for the infeience 
that in the case of all that takes place in finite substances, the effi- 
cient principle derives, not from these substances themselves, butfioni 
the deity Thinking in minds takes place by means of the inborn 
ideas which God has given them; to the corporeal woild he has 
communicated a quantum of motion which changes only in its dis- 
tribution among the individual corpuscles, but m the case of the 
individual body it is, so to speak, only temporarily concealed 
Minds can create new ideas as little as bodies can create new mo- 
tion , the sole cause is God. 

The Cartesians had all the more occasion to emphasise the sole 
causality of Ood, as their doctrine encountered violent contradiction 
in the orthodoxy of both Confessions, and became involved in the 
theological controversies of the time. Friend and foe had quickly 
lecognised the lelationship of Cartesianism with the doctrine of 
Augustine, ** and while on this account the Jansenists and the 
Fathers of the Oratory, who lived in the Augustinian-Scotist atmos- 
phere, were friendly to the new philosophy, the orthodox Peripa- 
tetics, and especially the Jesuits, made war upon it all the more 
violently. Thus the old opposition between Augustianism and Thom- 
ism came out in the controveisy over Cartesianism The conse' 
quence was that the Cartesians brought into the foreground as far 
as possible those elements in which their doctrine was allied to the 
Augustinian. So Louis de la Foige^ attempted to prove the com- 
plete identity of Cartesianism with the doctrine of the Church 
Father, and emphasised especially the fact that according to both 
thinkers the sole ground of all that takes place in bodies as well as 
minds IS God Just this was later designated by Malebianche* as 
the sure maik of a Christian philosophy, while the most dangerous 


*■ If, therefore, Leibniz, when he later claimed for his “ pre-established har- 
mony ” (Eclatrc 2 and 3) this same analogy in frequent use at that time, charac- 
icrised the Cartesian conception by an immediate dependence of the two clocks 
Ufjon one another, and the Occasionalistic by a constantly renewed regulation of 
the clocks on the part of the clock-maker, this was applicable at most to some 
passages in the first edition of the Hthics of Geulincx 

2 Kinship and opposition apply also to still other points Descartes and the 
piiests of the Oratoiy (Gibieuf, Malebranche) are at one against Thomisni in 
the Augustinian and Scotist doctrine of the boundless freedom of the deity, 
they maintain again that the good is good because God so willed it, not per se 
(cf § 26, 2, 3), etc 

® Ti ait de VEspi Hum , Pr6f 


* Ttecheiche, VI 2, 3 
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erior of heathen philosophy consists in the assumption of metaphys- 
ical self-subsistence and capacity lor spontaneous action on the part 
of finite things 

With Geulincx, likewise, all finite things are deprived of the 
causal moment or element of substantiality In this he proceeds 
from the principle ^ that one can himself do that only of which he 
knows how it is done. From this it follows in the anthropological 
field, that the mind cannot be the cause of the bodily movements — 
no one knows how he sets to work even but to raise his arm , it 
follows farther in the cosmological field, that bodies which have no 
ideas whatevei cannot opeiate at all, and finally, for the theory of 
knowledge, that the cause of peiceptions is to be sought not in the 
finite mind — for this does not know how it comes to perceive — 
noi in bodies, theiefore it is to be sought only in God He pro- 
duces in us a woild of ideas which in its wealth of qualities is much 
1 idler and moie beautiful than the actual corpoieal world itself “ 

The epistemological moUf finds finally with Malebianche^ a still 
more piofound apprehension Cartesian dualism makes a direct 
knowledge of the body by mind absolutely impossible such a knowl- 
edge IS excluded not only because no tnjluxus physicus is possible 
between the two, but also because, in view of the total heterogeneity 
of the two substances, it is not possible to see how even an idea of 
the one is thinkable in the other In this respect, also, mediation 
IS possible only through the deity, and Malebranche takes refuge in 
the Heo-l'latonic woild of Ideas in God Man does not know bodies , 
he knows then Ideas in God This intelligible coi'pmeal woild m God 
IS, on the one hand, the archetype of the actual coiporeal world cre- 
ated by God, and on the other hand, the archetype of those ideas 
which God has communicated to us of this actual corporeal world 
Oui knowledge is like the actual bodies, just as two magnitudes 
which are equal to a third are equal also to each other In this 
sense Malebranche understood that philosophy teaches that we 
behold all things in God 

9 Quite different was the solution which Spinoza gave to the 
Occasionalistic problems The explanation of any mode of the one 
attribute by a mode of the other was excluded by the conception of 


’ Eth , p 11.3 , Met , p 20 

® 'riie remnant of self-activity in finite beings that remains m the system of 
Geulincx consists in the immanent mental activity of man Cf Eth 121 f 
'riie “ autology,” or impectio sui, is, therefoie, not only the epistemological 
starting-point of the system, but also its ethical conclusion Man has nothing 
to do m the outer world Vbi nihil vales, ibi nihil velis Ihe highest virtue is 
a modest contentment, submission to God’s will — humility, despeclto suu 
“JJec/i III 2 
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the attribute as he had defined it (see above, No 5) , it held of the 
attribute as of substance,^ mi se est etpei se concipitur, Accoidingly 
there could be no question of the aependence of the spatial upon 
consciousness, oi vice versa, the appearance of such a dependence 
which presents itself in the anthropological facts needed, therefore, 
another explanation, and as a matter of course this was to be souglit 
by the aid of his conception of God. If, however, the doctrine that 
God IS the sole cause of all that takes place is for this reason found 
also with Spmoza, his agreement with the Occasionalists exists only 
in the motive and the word, but not in the meaning or spiiit of the 
doctrine !For according to Geulincx and Malebranche, God is the 
creator , according to Spinoza, he is the universal essence or nature 
of things ; accoiding to the former, God creates the woild by his 
will , according to the latter, the world follows necessai ily from the 
natuie of God [or is the necessary consequence of the nature of God] 
In spite of the likeness m the word causa, therefoie, the causal rela- 
tion is really thought here in a sense entirely diffeient from that 
which it has there With Spinoza it means not, “ God creates the 
world,” but, “ he is the world ” 

Spinoza always expresses his conception of real dependence, of 
causality, by the word “ follow ” (sequi, consequi) and by the addi- 
tion, " as from the definition of a triangle the equality of the sum 
of its angles to two right angles follows.” The dependence of the 
world upon God is, therefore, thought as a mathematical consequence ® 
This conception of the causal relation has thus completely stripped 
off the empirical mark of “ producing ” or “ creating ” which played 
so important a part with the Occasionalists, and replaces the percep- 
tional idea of active operation with the logico-mathematical ? elation 
of giound and consequent [o? leason and consequent; Grund und 
Folge"] Spinozism is a consistent identification of the relation of 
cause and effect with that ot ground and consequent. The causality 
of the deity is, therefore, not in time, but is etei nal, that is, timeless ; 
and true knowledge is a consideration of thmgs sub quadam oetei m- 
tatis specie This conception of the relation of dependence resulted 
of itself fiom the conception of the deity as the universal essence or 
nature from this nature all its modifications follow txmelessly, 3ust 
as all propositions of geometry follow fioin the nature of space 
The geometrical method knows no other causality than that of the 
"eternal consequence”, for rationalism, only that foim of depend- 
ence which IS peculiar to thought itself, namely, the logical proced- 

1 Mh I , Prop 10 

® Cf Schopenhauer, TJieher die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichendB*’ 
&) unde, ch G [Pbwj fold Boot, etc , Bohn Lih ] 
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ure of tlie consequent from its antecedent reason, passes as in itself 
intelligible, and on this account as the schema also for events or 
cosmic piocesses ^ real dependence also should be conceived neither 
mechanically nor teleologically, but only logico-mathematically 

But now, as in geometry, all follows indeed fiom the natuie of 
space, and yet each paiticulai i elation is fixed by other particular 
detcimmations, so, too, in the Spinozistic metaphysics the neces- 
saiy piocedure of things foith fiom God consists in the determina- 
tion of eveiy individual finite entity by other finite things The 
sum of finite things and the modes of each attiibute foim a chain 
of stiict deteimmation, a chain without beginning and without end 
The necessity of the divine nature rules mall , but no mode is neaier 
to the deity, or farther fiom the deity, than is any other In this 
the thought of Nicolaus Cusanus of the incommensurability of the 
finite with the infinite asseits itself — no series of stages of emana- 
tion leads fiom God down to the w'orld everything finite is detei- 
mined again by the finite, but in all God is the sole ground of their 
essence or natuie 

If this IS the case, the unity of essence must appear also in the 
relation of the attributes, however strictly these may be separated 
qualitatively and causally It is still the same divine essence which 
exists here in the form of extension, and there in the form of con- 
sciousness The two attiibutes aie then necessanly so related to 
each other that to every mode of the one a definite mode of the 
other corresponds This coi i e'lpondence or pm allelism of the attri- 
butes solves the enigma of the connection of the two worlds ideas 
are determined only by ideas, and motions only by motions , but it 
IS the like cosmic content of the divine essence which forms the con- 
nection of the one class, and also that of the other , the same con- 
tent IS in the attribute of consciousness as in the attribute of 
extension. This relation is presented by Spinoza in accordance 
with the scholastic conceptions of the ease in intellectu and the esse 
in re The same that exists in the attribute of consciousness as 
object (objective ) , as the content of our ideas, exists in the attribute 
of extension as something actual, independent of any idea or mental 
representation (formalitei ) ® 

^ Spinoza’s pantheism has therefore the closest resemblance to the scholastic 
mystical lieahsm of Scotus Erigena (cf § 23, 1), only that in the latter’s 
system it is still more the case that the logical relation of the general to the 
particular forms the only schema , from this lesulted, m his case, the emanistic 
character which is lacking in Spinoza 

® But neither of these two modes of existence is more original than the other, 
or forms a prototype for the other both express equally the nature of God 
(expnmere) Hence an idealistic interpretation of Spinoza is as incorrect as 
a materialistic, although both might be developed out of Ins system 
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Spinoza^s concBption^ tliBHj is this 6V6ry finits thing as a mods 
of the divine essence, e g man, exists in like measure in both attri- 
butes, as mind and as body and each of its paiticular functions 
belongs also in like measure to both attributes, as idea and as 
motion As idea, it is determined by the connection of ideas, as 
motion by that of motions , but in both, the content is the same by 
virtue of the correspondence of the attributes The human mind ts 
the idea {Idee) of the human body, both as a whole and in detail.^ 

10 The conclusion of this movement of thought which had 
passed through so many divanfications was leached in the meta- 
physical system of Leibniz, — a system which is equalled by none 
in the entire histoiy of philosophy in all-sidedness of motives and 
in power of adjustment and combination It owes this importance 
not only to the extensive learning and the haimonising mind of its 
author, but especially to the circumstance that he was at home in 
the ideas of ancient and medimval philosophy with as deep and fine 
an undeistanding of their significance as he had foi the conceptions 
foiined by the modern study of Nature ® Only the inventor of the 
diffeiential calculus, who had as much undeistanding for Plato and 
Aiistotld as foi Descartes and Spinoza, who knew and appieciated 
Thomas and Duns Scotus as well as Bacon and Hobbes, — only he 
could become the creator of the “ pie-established h umony ” 

The i econciliiition of the mechanical and the teleological vieits of the 
ivoild, and with this the uniting of the scientific and the leligions 
Intel ests of his time, was the leading motive in the thought of Leib- 
niz He wished to see the mechanical explanation of Natuie, the 
loimulation of which in its scientific conceptions he himself essen- 
tially furthered, earned through to its full extent, and at the same 
time he cast about for thoughts by the aid of which the pm poseful 
living character of the universe might nevertheless remain compre- 
hensible The attempt must therefore be made — an attempt for 
which there were already intimations in the doctrine of Descartes — 
to see whether the whole mechamcal course of events could not be 
ultimately traced back to eificient causes, whose purposeful nature 
should afford an import and meaning to their working taken as a 
whole The whole philosophical development of Leibniz has the 
aim to substitute for the corpuscles, “ entelechies,” and to win back 
for the indifferent God of the geometrical method the rights of the 
Platonic alrla. The ultimate goal of his philosophy is to under- 

^ The difficulties which arose in this connection from self-consciousness, and 
those also from the postulate of the countless attributes, Spinoza did not solve • 
of. the correspondence with Tschirnhausen, Op II 219 f. 

2 Cf. Syst Noiiv, 10, 
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stand the mechanism of the cosmic piocesses as the means Awdiphe- 
nomenal /bim by which the living content oi inipoit of the woild 
lealises itself Foi this leason he could no longer think “cause” ar 
only “Being,” could no longei think God meiely as ens peifectissi- 
mum, could no longer think “substance ” as chaiacteiised meiely by 
an attiibute of unchangeable existence, and could no longer think its 
states meiely as modifications, deteiminations, oi specifications of 
such a fundamental quality cosmic processes oi change became 
again foi him active tcoiking {Wnken) , substances took on the 
meaning of foices,^ and the philosophical conception of God also 
had, for its essential chaiacteiistie, creative force This was Leib- 
niz’ fundamental thought, that this cieative force evinces itself in 
the mechanical system of motions 
Leibniz attained this dynamical standpoint first in his tlieoiy of 
motion, and in a way which of itself lequiied that the same stand- 
point should be earned ovei into metaph3sics® The mechanical 
pioblem of ineitia and the process begun by Galileo of resolving 
motion into infinitely small impulses, which togethei formed the 
starting-point for the author itative investigations in natural science 
bj' Huygliens and Newton, led Leibniz to the piinciple of the infini- 
tesimal calculus, to his conception of the “nis -yiya, ” and es- 
pecially, to the insight that the essential nature of bodies, in which 
the ground of motion is to be sought, consists not in extension, noi 
yet in their mass (impenetrability), but in then capacity to do 
work, — in force But if substance is foi ce, it is stqiei-sjiatial and im~ 
matei lal On this account Leibniz finds himself compelled to think 
even coiporeal substance as immateiial force Bodies are, in their 
essential nature, force, their spatial form, their property of filling 
space and their motion are effects of this force The substance of 
bodies IS mciaphysical ® In connection with Leibniz’ doctrine of 
knowledge this purports that rational, clear, and distinct cognition 
apprehends bodies as force, while sensuous, obscure, and confused 
cognition apprehends them as spatial structures Hence, for Leib- 
niz, space IS neither identical with bodies (as in Descartes), nor the 
piesupposition foi them (as with Newton), but a force-pioduct of 
substances, a pheenomenon bene f undatum, an order of co-existence, — 


^ La substance est uii Stre capable d’action Pi me de la Nat et de la GrCice 
1 Cf Si/st Now 2 f , “ Force pimutive ” 

- Suit Now 3 

® With tins the co-ordination of the two attributes, extensio and coqitatio, was 
again abolished, the world of consciousness is the truly actual, the world of 
extension is plienomenon IjCibniz sets the intelligible world of substances over 
against the phenomena of the senses or material world in a completely Platonic 
fashion (^Now Ess IV 3) Cf § 33 f 
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not an absolute leality, but an ms mentcde.^ And the same holds 
true, mutntis mutandis, of time Prom this it lollows fuither, that 
the laws of mechanics which refer to these spatial manifestations 
of bodies aie not lational, not "geometrical” truths, but truths 
which relate to matters of fact, and are contingent They could be 
thought otherwise [le. the opposite is not inconceivable] Their 
giound IS not logical necessity, but — purposiveness or appropriate- 
ness They aie lois de convenance, and have their roots in the choix 
de la sagesse ^ God chose them because the purpose of the world 
would be best fulfilled in the form determined by them If bodies 
aie machines, they are such in the sense that machines are purpos- 
ively constructed works ® 

11 Thus again in Leibniz, but in a maturer foim than in Neo- 
Platonism, life becomes the principle for explaining Nature, his 
doctiine is vitalism But life is vaiiety, and at the same time unity. 
The mechanical theory led Leibniz to the conception of infinitely 
many individual forces, metaphysical points,^ as likewise to the 
idea of their continuous connection He had originally leaned 
toward the atomic theory of Democritus and the nominalistic meta- 
physics , the Occasionalist movement, and above all, the system of 
Spinoza, made him familiar with the thought of the All-unity , and 
he found the solution, as Nicolaus Cusanus and Giordano Bruno had 
found it before, in the principle of the identity of the pait with the 
whole Each force is the world-foice, the cosmic force, but in a 
peculiai phase ; every substance is the world-substance, but in par- 
ticular form. Hence Leibniz gives to the conception of substance 
]ust this meaning it is unity in plui ality ® This means that every 
substance in every state " represents ” the multitude of other sub- 
stances, and to the nature of "representing” belongs always the 
unifying of a manifold ® 

With these thoughts are united, in the system of Leibniz, the 


1 Cf chiefly the correspondence with des Bosses 

2 Pnnc 11 8 ib 3 

4 Syst Nouv 11 6 Monad 13-16 

® Leibniz is here served a very good turn (cf op cit ) by the ambiguity in 
the word " representation^' (which applies also to the German vorstellen ” [and 
to the Englidi "representation”]), in accordance with which the word means, 
on the one hand, to supply the place of or serve as a symbol of, and on the 
other hand, the function of consciousness That every substance "repre- 
sents ” the lest means, theiefore, on the one hand, that all is contained in all 
(Leibniz cites the ancient ff'Sfuirvoia iripra and also the omnia uhiqiie of the 
Renaissance), and on the other hand, that each substance "perceives” all the 
rest The deeper sense and ]ustiflcation of this ambiguity lies in the fact that 
we cannot form any clear and distinct idea whatever of the unifying of a 
manifold, except after the pattern of that kind of connection which we expe- 
rience within ourselves in the function of consciousness ("synthesis” in Kant’s 
phraseology). 
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postulates which had been current in the metaphrsic-al movement 
since Descartes, namely, that of the isolation of substances with 
refeience to one another, and that of the correspondence of their 
functions having its origin in the common woild-ground Both m oU fs 
are most perfectlj* brought out in the Monaddlogy Leibniz calls his 
force-substance monad, — an expression which might have come to 
him along vaiious lines of Renaissance tradition Each monad is 
ivith leference to the rest a perfectly independent being, which can 
neither experience noi exercise mfluence The monads “haie no 
windows,” and this “ windowlessness ” is to a certain extent the 
expression of their “metaphysical rmpeneti ability ^ But this 
quality of being completely closed to outward influence leceives 
fiist of all a positive expression fiom Leibniz in his declaiation 
that the monad is z.puiely internal principle ^ substance is lieiipo a 
force of immanent actioity the monad is not physical, but psychical 
in its nature Its states are lepresentations (Voistellungen), and 
the principle of its activity is desire (ajjpitition), the “tendency” to 
pass ovei fiom one representation to another ® 

Each monad is nevertheless, on the other hand, a “ mirror of the 
world”, it contains the whole universe as a representation within 
Itself, in this consists the living unity of all things But each is 
also an individual, distinct from all others Eoi theie are no two 
substances in the world alike * If now the monads are not distin- 
guished by the content which they repiesent, — foi this is the same 
■with all,^ — their difference can be sought only in their mode of 
repiesenting this content, and Leibniz declares that the difference 
between the monads consists only in the diffei ent degi ee of cleai ness 
and distinctness ivith which they “represent ” the universe Descartes’ 
epistemological criterion thus becomes a metaphysical predicate by 
reason of the fact that Leibniz, like Duns Scotus (cf p 331), con- 
ceives of the antithesis of distinct and confused as an antithesis in 
the foice of lepresentation or in intensity Hence the monad is le- 
gaided as active in so far as it repiesents clearly and distinctly, as 
passive in so far as it repiesents obscurely and confusedly ® hence, 
also, its impulse (appitition) is directed tmvard passing from obscure 


* J/OHotf 7 

* jiTonncl 11 
■* Leibniz 


Cf Syst Xouv 14, 17 
expressed this as the 


3Ib 15-19 
principittm identitatis 


indiscernibtlium 


(Jifonad 9) 

® Here, to be sure Leibniz overlooked the fact that no real content is reached 
111 this sj stem of mutual representation of substances The monad a represents 
the monads h, c, d y But what is the monad It .s in turn the repre- 
sentation of the monads a, c, d, x The same is true for c, and so on in 
intimtinn 
Jfonad 49. 
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to clear representations, and the “clearing np” of its own content is 
the goal of its life To this above-mentioned intensity of the repre- 
sentations Leibniz applies the mechanical principle of infinitely 
small impulses he calls these infinitely small constituent parts of 
the representative life of the monads petites pet ceptions,^ and needs 
this hypothesis to explain the fact, that accoidingto his doctrine the 
monad evidently has very many moie representations than it is con- 
scious of (cf. below, § 33). Iii the language of to-day petites per- 
ceptions would be unconscious mental slates ( Voi stellungen) 

Of such differences m degree of clearness and distinctness there 
are infinitely many, and in accordance with the law of continuity — 
natura non facit saltum — the monads form an uninterrupted graded 
series, a great system of development, which rises from the “ simple ” 
monads to souls and minds - The lowest monads, which represent 
only obscurely and confusedly, i e unconsciously, are thereloie only 
passive, they form matter The highest monad, which represents 
the universe with perfect clearness and distinctness, — ]ust for this 
reason there is but one such, — and is accordingly^ pure activity, is 
called the central monad — God Inasmuch as each of these monads 
lives out its own nature, they all harmonise completely with each 
other at every moment ® by virtue of the sameness of their content, 
and from this arises the appearance of the action of one substance 
upon others This relation is the harmonic pi edtablie des substances 
— a doctrine in which the principle of coi respondence, mtroduced 
by Geulincx and Spinoza for the relation of the two attributes, 
appears extended to the totahty of all substances. Here as there, 
however, the principle as earned out involves the uninterrupted 
determination in the activity of all substances, the strict necessity 
of all that takes place, and excludes all chance and all freedom in 
the sense of uncaused action Leibniz also rescues the conception 
of freedom for finite substances only in the ethical meaning of a 
control of reason over the senses and passions.* 

The pre-established harmony — this relationship of substances in 
their Being and life — needs, however, a unity as the ground of its 
explanations, and this can be sought only in the central monad 
God, who created the finite substances, gave to each its own content 


lib 21 

® Princ 4 In this connection the “ soul ” is conceived of as the central 
monad of an oiganism, in that it represents most distinctly the monads consti- 
tuting this, and accordingly only with a lesser degree of distinctness the rest of 
the universe Monad 61 ff 

* Syst Noun 14 

* Eo magis est hbei tas quo inagis agitur ex rations, etc Leibniz, Ee Libert. 
(Op., Erd ed , 669) 
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m a paiticular grade of rei)resentative intensity, and thereby so 
ariauged all the monads that they should harmonise throughout 
And in this necessary process in which their life unfolds, they 
realise the end of the creative Universal Spirit in the whole 
mechanical determination of the series of their representations 
This 1 elation of mechanism to teleology makes its way finally, also, 
into the epistemological principles of Leibniz The deity and the 
other monads sustain the same relation to each other as the infinite 
and finite substances sustain in the system of Descartes But foi 
the rationalistic conception of things, only the infinite is a necessity 
of thought, while the finite, on the contrary, is something “ contin- 
gent,” in the sense that it might also be thought otherwise, that the 
opposite contains no contradiction (cf above, § 30, 7) Thus the 
antithesis of eternal and necessary truths takes on metaphysical 
significance only God’s Being is an eternal truth, he exists, accord- 
ing to the principle of contradiction, with logical or absolute necessity 
Finite things, however, are contingent, they exist only in accordance 
with the piinciple of sufficient reason, by virtue of their determina- 
tion by another, the world and all that belongs to it has only 
conditioned, hypothetical necessity This contingency of the world, 
Leibniz, in agreement uith Duns Scotus,* traces back to the will oj 
God The woild might have been otheiwise , that it is as it is, it 
owes to the choice which God made between the many possibilities ^ 
Thus in Leibniz all threads of the old and the new metaphysics 
run together With the aid of the conceptions formed in the school 
of mechanics he formulated the presages of the philosophy of the 
Benaissance into a systematic structure, where the ideas of Greece 
found their home in the midst of the knowledge acquired by modern 
investigation 


§ 32 Natural Bight 

The Philosophy of Right of the Renaissance was also dependent 
on the one hand, upon the stimulus of Humanism, and on the other, 
upon the needs of modern life The former element is shoivn not 
only in the dependence upon ancient literature, but also in the re- 
vival of the ancient conception of the state, and in the attachment 
to its traditions , the latter make their appearance as a theoreti- 
cal generalisation of those interests, in connection with which the 


1 The lelations of Leibniz to the gieatest of the Scholastics are to be recog- 
nized not only in this point, but also in many others , though as yet they have 
unfortunately not found the consideration or treatment that they deserve 
- Cf . however, in addition, below, § 35 
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secular states during tins period took on tke form of autonomous 
life 

1 All these motives show themselves first in MaccJiiavelli In 
his admiration of Eome, the Italian national feeling speaks imine 
diately, and it was from the study of ancient history that he gained 
his theory of the modern state, at least as regards its negative side 
He demanded the complete independence of the state from the 
Church, and earned Dante’s Ghibelline doctiine of the state to its 
farthest consequence He combats the tempoial sovereignty of the 
Papacy as the peimaneut obstacle to an Italian national state, and 
so that separation between the spiritual and the secular, which is 
common to all the beginnings of modern thought, is comiileted for 
the practical field in his system, as it had been before with Occam 
and Marsilius of Padua (cf p 328) The consequence of this, 
however, as with the hTominalists ]ust mentioned, was that the state 
was conceived not teleologically, but in purely natui alistic fashion 
as a product of needs and interests From this fact is explained 
the singleness of aim and regardlessness with which Macchiavelli 
earned out his theoiy of the acquisition and preservation of piincely 
power, and with which he treated politics solely from the point of 
view of the warfare of interests 

The relation of church and state, moreover, excited an especial 
inteiest in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies, because it played 
a part that was always important and often decisive in the conflicts 
and shiftings of confessional oppositions Here an interesting 
exchange of conceptions came about. The Protestant view of the 
woild, which in accordance with its first principle changed the 
mediaeval distinction in value between the spiritual and the secular, 
and removed the ban of the “profane” from the secular spheres 
of life, saw in the state also a dmne order, and the Reformation 
Philosophy of Bight, under the lead of Melancfhon, limited the light 
of the state more by the right of the invisible, than by the claims 
of the visible Chinch , indeed, the divine mission of the magistrates 
afforded a valuable support for the Protestant State-church Much 
less could the Catholic Church feel itself under obligation to the 
modern state , and although it thereby departed from Thoraism, it 
allowed itself to be pleased by such theories as those of Bellarmin 
and Mariana, in which the state was conceived of as a work of 
human composition or as a compact. For with this theory the state 
lost its higher authority, and to a certain extent its metaphysical 
I oot , it appeared capable of abolition , the human will which had 
cieated it might dissolve it again, and even its supreme head was 
deprived of his absolute inviolability. While the Protestants re- 
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gardcd the state as an immediate divine ordei, for the Catholics, as 
oeing a human aiiangemont, it needed the sanction of the Church 
and ought not to be legaided as valid wlieie this was lacking, but 
it should retain this sanction only when it placed itself at the seivice 
of the Chinch So Campanella taught that the Spanish Empire 
(monai chia) had as its task to place the tieasuies of foieign parts 
of the world at the disposal of the Chinch for hei contest with the 
heietics 

2 But in time these oppositions in the philosophy of lights 
yielded to confessional indiffei entism, which had attained the mas 
teiy in theoietieal science also, and since the state was regarded as 
essentially an oidei of earthly things, the relation of man to God 
fell outside its spheie of action Philosophy demanded for the 
citizen the light which she claimed foi herself, the right of a free, 
individual attitude towaid the leligious authoiities of the time, and 
became theieby the champion of toleiation The state has not to 
tiouble itself about the leligious opinion of individuals, the light of 
the citizen is independent of his adherence to this or that confes- 
sion this demand was the necessary result of the confessional 
controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies, which had 
heaved and tossed so passionately to and fro In this view unbe- 
lieving indilfoience, and positive conviction which had to defend 
itself against political authority of the opposite creed, came to an 
agieement 

111 this spiiit Macchiavelli had already written against the sole 
authoiity of the Eoman Cbuich, but it was by Thomas Moie that 
the principle of toleiation was fiist pioclaiined in its completeness 
The inhabitants of his happy island belong to the most varied con- 
fessions, which all live peacefully side by side without any polit- 
ical importance being attiibuted to the variety of their leligious 
views They have even united upon a common worship, which each 
paity interprets in its own sense, and supplements by special foims 
of worship So, too, Jean Bodin, in his Ileptaplome) es, makes 
highly educated typical lepiesentatives, not only of the Chiistian 
confessions, but also of Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Heathen- 
dom, find a foim of woishipping God, which is equally satisfactory 
to all Finally, in a more abstiact manner, Hugo Giotius com- 
liletely sopaiated divine and human right in the sharp distinctness 
with which he presented the principles of the philosophical science 
of lights, basing divine right upon revelation and human right upon 
leason, demanding at the same time, howevei, an equally sharp 
and thoroughgoing separation of the spheies of life to which they 
apply 
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But the classical ^‘Doomsday Book ” for the toleration movement 
was Spinoza's Tlieologico-polttical Ti actate, which went to the root of 
the much-treated matter Utilising many thoughts and examples 
from the older Jewish literature influenced by Averroism, this work 
demonstrated that religion, and especially the religious documents, 
have neither the province nor the design of teaching theoietical 
truths, and that the essence of religion consists not in the recogni- 
tion of particular dogmas, but m the disposition and the will and 
action determined by it. From this it follows incontestably that 
the state has still less ground or right to trouble itself about the 
assent of its citizens to particular dogmas, and that it should rather 
by virtue of its real authority restrain every attempt toward a con- 
stiaming of the conscience, which may proceed from any of the 
ecclesiastically organised forms of religious life The mystically 
profound religious nature of Spinoza alienated him from the dog- 
matic government of the churches and fiom belief in the literal 
statements of their historical documents He asserted the piinciple 
that religious books, like all other phenomena of literatuie, must be 
historically explained as to their theoretical import, that is, must be 
understood fiom the point of view of the intellectual condition of 
their authors, and that this historical criticism takes away from 
those former theoretical views their binding and normative signifi- 
cance for a later time 

3 With the political and churchly political interests became 
associated the social No one gave them a more eloquent expression 
than Thomas More After a thrilling portrayal of the misery of 
the masses the first book of the Utopia comes to the conclusion that 
society would do better if instead of the Draconian justice with which 
she punishes the violation of her laws, she should stop the sources of 
crime. The author maintains that the greater part of the guilt for 
the wrong-doing of the individual is due to the perverted aiiange- 
ment of the whole This latter consists in the inequality of property 
bi ought about by the use of money, for this inequality gives occasion 
to all the aberrations of passion, of envy, and of hatred. The ideal 
picture of the perfect state of society upon the island of Utopia, 
which More sketches in contrast to the present condition, is in its 
main features an imitation of the ideal state of Plato This human- 
istic revival is, however, distinguished from its prototype in a 
manner characteristic for modern socialism, by its abolition of class- 
distinctions, which seemed necessary to the ancient thinker in conse- 
quence of his reflection upon the actually given difference m the 
intellectual and moral status of individuals In an abstraction 
that was a prototype for the succeeding development More proceeded 
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fioiii the thought of the equality of all citizens befoie the law, and 
changed into an equality of davm or title for all citizens those forms 
of community which Plato had demanded of the ruling classes as a 
1 enunciation of the natural impulses toward an individual sphere of 
interests With Plato the pieferred classes were to renounce all 
private property in older to devote themselves entiiely to the gen- 
eral weal with More the abolition of private property is demanded 
as the suiest means for doing away with crime, and is based upon 
the equality of title which all have to the common possession But 
at the same time the English Chancellor still holds fast to the ideal 
model of the ancient philosopher, in so fai as to treat this entire 
equality in the division of material interests, as the indispensable 
basis for making it possible to all citizens to enjoy in like measure 
the ideal goods of society, science, and art A normal working day 
of SIX houis for all members of society will be enough, he thinks, to 
satisfy all external needs of the community the remaining tune 
should lemain fiee foi every one for noblei employment With these 
chaiacteiistics the piogiamme for all the higher forms of modern 
socialism glows in the thought of More out of the Platonic project 
But the spirit of the Eenaissance was animated by much more 
woildly Intel ests Stimulated by the magic of discoveries, dazzled 
by the glitter of inventions, it set itself the task of tiansforming by 
its new insights the whole outer condition of human society as 
related to the natural conditions of life, and saw before itself an 
ideal of comfort for human life, which should develop from a com- 
plete and systematic use of the knowledge and control of I^ature 
made possible by science All social injuries will be healed by 
laising human society, by means of the scientific advancement of 
external civilisation, beyond all the cares and all the need which 
now vex it A few inventions like the compass, the art of printing, 
and gunpowdei, says Bacon, have sufficed to give human life new 
motion, greater dimensions, mightier development What trans- 
formations stand before us when invention once becomes an intel- 
ligently exercised art > The social problem is thus transferred to 
an impiovement of the mateual condition of society 
111 Bacon’s New Atlantis * a hajipy island-people in carefully 
guarded seclusion is bi ought befoie us, which by skilful regula- 
tions receives infoimation of the progress in civilisation made by 
all other peoples, and at the same time, by the systematic prosecu- 
tion of research, discovery, and invention, raises to the highest 


‘ The title of this Utopia and much else m it is a reminiscence of Plato’s 
fiagineiit. Cntias (113 f ) 
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point the control of Nature foi the practical interests of human life. 
All kinds of possible and impossible inventions are related in fan- 
tastic piopliecy/ and the whole activity of the “ House of Solomon” 
IS directed toward improving the material state of society, wliile the 
portrayal of the political relations is only supeificial and unim- 
portant 

In Campanella’s State of the Sun^ on the other hand, in which the 
after-effects of More’s Utopia are very noticeable, we come to a com- 
plete pro]ect of the socialistic fittuie state, which is even pedanti- 
cally ordered down to all of its minor relations. This state does not 
shrink in any direction from the most extreme violence to the free- 
dom of the individual’s life From the mathematically delineated 
plan of the imperial city to the division of hours for daily woik 
and enjoyment, the determination of professions, the pairing of the 
men and women, the astiologically predetermined hour for sexual 
unions, — all takes place here from an arrangement by the state for 
the welfare of the whole, and an extended, carefully worked out 
system of buieaucracy (in ivhich there is an admixture of metaphys- 
ical motives)^ IS built up upon the graded knoivledge of the citizens. 
The more any one knows, the more power he ought to have in the 
state, in order to rule and improve by his knowledge the course of 
Nature. The points of view in this impioveiiient look essentially 
toward external civilisation in Campanella’s system also. With 
him, indeed, foui houis of daily labour should suffice on the average 
to assure the good cheer of society, and upon this piospeiity all 
should have a like claim 

4. In spite of all that is fantastic and whimsical,® the thought 
nevertheless asserts itself in Campanella’s State of the Sun, still 
more than m More’s Utopia, that the state should be an artificial 
product of human insight foi the removal of social injuries Neither 
writer desiied to set up a mere creation of fancy, any more than did 
Plato , they believe in the possibilitj’^ of realising “ the best political 
constitution ” by rational reflection upon an order of social relations 


1 In addition to the microscope and the telescope, the microphone and tele- 
phone are not wanting; there are giant explosive materials, flymg-machmes, 
all soils of engines with air and water power, and even “some kinds” of 
perpetual motion I But the author lays special value upon the fact that hy 
better culture of plants and animals, by unsuspected chemical discoveries, by 
baths and air cures, diseases are to be banished and life prolonged , experiments 
on animals are also introduced in the interest of medicine 

2 Beneath the supieme luler, — Sol or Metaphysicus, — who must embody all 
knowledge within liimselt, stand fir^jt of all three princes, whose spheres of 
activity correspond to the thiee “ primalities ” of Being, Power, Wisdom and 
Love (cf § 29, 3), etc 

^ Fantastic is especially the strong element of astrological and magical super- 
stition , whimsical, his monkish rude treatment of the sexual relations, 
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that shall he in accoiclance with ISTatiire In this, to be suie, tliey 
encountered much opposition Gardanus combated Utopias on 
pnnciple, and in then stead commended to science the task o± 
compiehending the necessity with which the actual states of history 
develop in then special definite nature, out of the character, the 
relations of life, and the expeiiences of peoples, he would have 
them regarded as natural products like organisms, and would apply 
to their conditions the medical categories of health and disease 
In a larger way, and free from the Pythagorean astrology in which 
the mathematician Caidanus indulged, but with a strongly con- 
structive fancy, the practical statesman Bodin attempted to under- 
stand the manifold character of historical reality as manifested in 
political life 

But the tendency of the time was much more toward seeking a right 
founded in Nature for all times and relations alike, and to be recog- 
nised by reason alone although a man like Albei icus Qentilis desired 
to reduce the principles of private light to physical laws by analogies 
of childlike crudeness A fiiniei and more fruitful ground was 
gamed when human nature, instead of general “Nature,” was taken 
as a staiting-pornt This was done by Hugo Chrotius Like Thomas 
Aquinas, he found the fundamental principle of natural right in the 
social need, and found the method for its development in logical 
deduction That which reason recognises as agreeing with man’s 
social nature and following theiefiom — in this consists the jus 
naluiale^ — that cannot be changed by any historical mutation 
The thought of such an absolute right, which exists only by its 
foundation in reason, and which exists independently of the politi- 
cal power and lather as the ultimate ground of this power, was 
biought liome to Giotius by the analogy of international law with 
which his investigation was piimaiily concerned On the other 
hand, however, by virtue of this mateiial pnnciple, private right be- 
came the authoiitative presupposition foi political right also The 
satisfaction of individual interests, protection of life and property, 
appeared as the essential end to be subserved by the ordering of 
rights Formally and methodically, on the contrary, this philo- 
sophical system of rights was entirely deductive , it aimed only to 
draw the logical consequences of the principle of society In like 
mannei Hobbes also regarded the corpus politicum as a machine 
capable of being deduced from the conception of its end by pure 
intellectual activity, and the philosophical doctrine of rights as a 
perfect demonstrable science At the same time this field seemed 


1 De Jw p Bell et Pac I 1, 10. 
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adapted in a pre-eminent degree to the application of the geometri- 
cal method, and Puffendorf introduced the whole apparatus of this 
method by combining Grotius and Hobbes, and developing the whole 
system synthetically from the thought that the individual’s instmct 
toward self-preservation could be rationally and successfully fulfilled 
only by satisfying his social need. In this form natural right per- 
sisted as the ideal of a “geometrical” science until far on into 
the eighteenth century (Thomasius, Wolff, indeed, even to Fichte 
and Schelling), and survived the general decline of the Caitesian 
principle 

5. Looking now at the contents rather than at the form, we find 
that the ultimate ground of public life and of social coherence was 
placed in the intei ests of individuals * the mechanics of the state 
found in the character of the impulses of the individual man that 
self-intelligible and simple element,^ out of which the complex 
structures of life viewed as a subject of law and rights {Reclitslehens) 
might be explained in accordance with the Galilean principle With 
this the doctrine of the state also went back to the Eincurean theory of 
social atomism ^ (cf pp 174 f ), and the synthetic piinciple by which 
the origin of the state was to be understood was the contract. From 
Occam and Marsilius down to Rousseau, Kant, and Fichte, this con- 
tract theory was dominant in political philosophy. Grotius and 
"Hobbes devoted themselves to carrying it out in the most careful 
manner To the political contract by which the individuals unite 
themselves to a community of interests, is attached the contract of 
sovereignty or subjection, by means of which the individuals hand 
over their rights and authority to the magistracy. This proved to 
be a general frame in which the most varied political theories fitted 
While Grotius, and likewise Spinoza, found the interests of the 
citizens to be best guaranteed by an aristocratic republican constitu- 
tion, Hobbes could deduce from the same presupposition his theory 
of a purely secular absolutism, according to which the political power 
should be inviolably united in one personality, the universal will in 
the individual will of the sovereign 

In closest connection with the contract theory appears the devel- 
opment of the conception of sovei eignty. The source of all power, 
according to this theory, is the popular will, from which the politi- 
cal contract and the contract of submission have proceeded, the 
proper bearer of the sovereignty is the people Meanwhile the con- 

^The term conatus'’ applies in this sense to "both domains, the physical 
and the psychical, with Hobbes and Spinoza 

^ As in the theoretical domain, so also in the practical, the principle of 
Democntus and Epicurus obtains with great efforts a late victory 
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tract and tlie transfer of right and powei completed thereby, are 
legaided by some writers as iiievocable, and by others as capable 
of recall So Bodiu, in spite of his doctiine of popnlar sovereignty, 
maintains the unlimited character and unconditional authority of 
the loyal powei, the inviolability of the luler and the unjustifia- 
bility of all opposition against him , with Hobbes the sovereignty 
of the people is still inoie comjiletely absorbed into that of the 
monarch, whose will here stands quite in the sense of the Vital c'est 
moi as the sole source of lights in the positive political life In oppo- 
sition to this view, and decidedly more consistent in view of their 
presupposition, the “ mono) chomacJiischen [opposed to an absolute 
monaichy] theoiies,” whose chief lepiesentative besides Buchanan 
(1606-1582) and Languet (1518-1581) was Althus of Lower Sax- 
ony, maintained that the governmental contract becomes liable to 
dissolution as soon as the sovereign ceases to rule rightly, t e in the 
mteiest and according to the will of the people If the contract is 
bioken on one side, it is no longer binding for the other paity; 
in this situation the soveieignty returns again to its original bearers 
If man has made the state with a puipose and under reflection, then 
he abolishes it again when it becomes evident that it has failed to 
fulfil its puipose Thus the Eenaissance is already pioviding in 
advance the theoi y of i evolution ^ 

All these theories, however, received then especial colouring fiom 
motives growing out of the paitioular relations of chwch and state, — 
a colouimg which depended upon the question whether the unre- 
stricted powei of the rulei was felt as dangerous oi as beneficial in 
consequence of his relation to the Confessions The most radical 
standpoint in real politics was taken by Hobbes by viitue of his 
religious indifferentisiu religion is a private opinion, and only that 
opinion which the sovereign professes has political standing or value 
No other religion oi Confession can be tolerated in public life 
Hobbes gave the philosophical theoiy for the historical cujus leqio 
ilUus lehgio And Spinoza attached himself to him in this He 
stood foi fieedoin of thought and against all compulsion of con- 
science, but foi him religion was only a matter of knowledge and 
disposition , foi the public manifestation of religious feeling m the 
church and in public worship, it was in the interest of order and 
peace that only the form fixed by the magistracy should obtain In 
a more positive sense the Piotestant Philosophy of Right declared for 

^ These principles were defended with special application to the English con- 
ditions of the seventeenth century, and to the light of the “Revolution” of 
that time hy the poet John MiUon (Defensio pi o Populo Angltcano, 1661), and 
by Algernon Sidney (Discourses of Government, 1683). 
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the sovereignty in clmich and state of the kingdom existing by the 
grace of God , while m this school, also, as for example in. the case 
of Althus, the sovereignty of the people was defended as over 
against a magistracy holding another creed. The same motive was 
decisive where the Jesuits maintained that the magistiacy might he 
lemoved and that the assassination of the piince was excusable 
(cf. above). 

6 In the case of Hobbes the rationale of the contract theoiy 
rested on more general motives If the social and political life was 
to be comprehended from the point of view of “ human nature,” the 
English philosopher found the fundamental, all-determining chaiac- 
teiistic of human nature in the impulse towai d self-preservation or 
egoism, the simple, self-evident principle lor explaining the entire 
volitional life Here his materialistic metaphysics and sensualistic 
psychology (cf § 31) made it ap^iear that this instinct towaid self- 
pieservation, in its oiiginal essence, was diiected only towaid the 
preservation and fuitherance of the sensuous existence of the indi- 
vidual. All other objects of the will could seive only as means to 
bung about that supieme end Agreeably to this piinciple, also, 
there was no other norm of judgment for man as anatuial being 
chan that of furtherance or hindrance, of piofit or of harm the 
distinction of good and evil, of light and wrong, is not possible 
upon the standpoint of the individual, but only upon tlie social 
standpoint, wheie the common interest instead of the individual’s 
interest forms the standaid So egoism became the pi inciple of all 
piactical philosophy, for if the individual’s instinct towaid self- 
pi eservation was to be lestiicted and corrected by the command of 
the state, yet this state itself was regarded as the most ingenious 
and perfect of all the contrivances which egoism had hit upon to 
attain and secure its satisfaction The state of natui e, in which the 
egoism of each stands originally opposed to the egoism of every 
other, IS a wai of all against all • to esca^ie this the state was 
founded as a contract for the mutual warrant of self-pieseivation 
The social need is not original it only results necessarily as the 
most efficient and certain means for the satisfaction of egoism 

Spinoza adopted this doctrine, but gave it a more ideal signifi- 
cance by introducing it into his metaphysics “ Suum esse con- 
servare” is for him also the quintessence and fundamental motive 
01 all willing But since every finite mode belongs equally to both 
attributes, its impulse toward self-preservation is directed as well 
toward its conscious activity, i e its Jcnowledge, as toward its main- 
tenance in the corporeal woild, i e its poiwe? This individual 
striving, interpreted along the lines of the Baconian identity of 
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knowledge and powei, lornis for Si)ino/a the giound of explanation 
foi the empiiical life of the state, in accordance with the principle 
that each one’s light extends as fai as his power In this process 
of explanation Spinoza moves mainly m the lines of Hobbes, and 
deviates fiom him only, as noticed above, in his view as to the best 
toim of constitution This same complication of conceptions, how- 
evei, piescntb itself to Spinoza as atloiding also a staiting-point for 
his mystico-ieligious ethics For since the tiue “esse” of every 
finite thing is the deity, the only pei feet satisfaction of the impulse 
towaid sell-pieseivation is to be found in “love to God” That 
Malebianche, who spoke so vehemently of the “atheistical Jew,” 
taught the same in slightly different words — ein bischen 
ande)en Worten” — has alieady been mentioned (§ 31, 4) 

7 Hobbes’ theoiy of egoism — the “selfish system,” as it was 
latei teimed for the most pait — found vigorous opposition among 
his countiymen ^ The reduction of all activities of the will, without 
any exception to the impulse towaid self-preservation excited both 
ethical levolt and thetheoietical contiadiction of psychological expe- 
iienee The waifaie against Hobbes was undertaken piimarily by 
the Neo-Platonist school of Gambndge, whose chief literary repre- 
sentatives weie Ealijh Oudwoilh and Heniy Moje In this contro- 
veisy the antithesis of (Quarts and ^co-is developed after the ancient 
piototype For Hobbes, light and moial ordei arose from social 
institution, foi his opponents they weie original and immediately 
certain demands of Hatuie Both parties opposed the lex natuiahs 
to the theological dogmatic grounding of practical philosophy but 
for Hobbes natural law was the demonstiable consequence of intel- 
ligent egoism , foi the “ Platonists ” it was an immediate certainty, 
innate in the human mind 

Oimbeiland pioceeded against Hobbes in the same line He 
would have man’s social nature regarded as being as original as his 
egoism the “benevolent” altruistic inclinations, whose actual ex- 
istence IS not to be doubted, are ob]ects of direct self-perception 
which have an oiiginal independence of their own , the social need 
IS not the refined product of a shrewd self-seeking, but — as Hugo 
Grotius had conceived of it — a primary, constitutive characteristic 
ol human nature While egoism is directed toward one’s own 
private weal, the altruistic motives are directed towaid the uni- 
versal weal, without which private weal is not possible This 
connection between the welfare of the individual and that of the 


^ Cf J Tulloch, national Theology and Christian Philosophy in England, in 
the 17th Cent (Lond 1872) 
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public, which in Hobbes appeared as due to the shiewd insight 
of man, is regarded by Cumberland as a provision of God, whose 
commandment is hence considered to be the authoritative principle 
for obeying those demands which express themselves in the benevo 
lent inchnations 

To the side of this natmal morality of reason, which was thus 
defended against orthodoxy on the one hand and sensualism on the 
other, came the natural religion of reason, which had been set up 
by Hei bei t of Chei bury in opposition to these same two positions 
Religion also shall be based neither upon historical revelation noi 
upon human institution , it belongs to the inborn possession of the 
human mind The consensus gentium — so argues Heibert in the 
manner of the ancient Stoics — proves that belief in the deity is 
a necessary constituent of the human world of ideas, a demand 
of reason ; but on this account that only which corresponds to those 
demands of the reason can stand as true content of religion, as 
contrasted with the dogmas of religions. 

Thus the questions of practical philosophy which appear in 
English literature in the very lively discussion excited by Hobbes, 
gradually became transferred to the psychological realm. What is 
the origin of right, morals, and religion in the human mind ’ — so 
runs the problem With this, however, the movements of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment are introduced- 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE ENLIGHTENMEITT 
In addition to the literature cited on p 348, cf 

Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the 18th Cent Lond 1876 
J Mackintosh, On the Progress of Ethical Philosophy during the 17th and 

18th Centuries Edm 1872 

Ph Damiron, Memoires pour servir a VHistoire de la Phttosophie au 18’"^ Siecle 

3 vols , Pans 1858-04 

E Zeller, Geschichte der deutschen Philosophie seit Leibniz Munchen, 1873 
Also H. Hettner, Litteraturgeschichte des 18. Jahr 3 parts 

The natural rhythm of intellectual life brought with it the result 
that in the modem as in the Greek philosophy a first cosmologico- 
metaphysical period was followed by a period of an essentially 
anthropological charactei, and that thus once more the newly 
awakened, purely theoretical efforts of philosophy must yield to a 
piactical conception of philosophy as ‘‘v^orldrVAs&jm ” In fact, all 
features of the Greek sophistic movement are found again with 
npened fulness of thought, with broadened variety, with deepened 
content, and, therefoie, also, with added energy in their antitheses 
in the Philosophy of the Enlightenment, which coincides approxi- 
mately in time with the eighteenth century In the place of Athens 
now appears the whole breadth of the intellectual movement among 
European civilised peoples, and scientific tradition counts now as 
many thousands of years as it then counted centunes, but the 
tendency as a whole and the objects of thought, the points of view 
and the results of the philosophising, show an instructive similarity 
and kinship m these two penods so widely separated in time ami 
so different in the civilisations which foimed their background- 
Theie prevails in both the same turning of thought toward the 
subject’s inner nature, the same turning away from metaphysical 
subtlety with doubt and disgust, the same preference for an em- 
pirical genetic consideration of the human psychical life, the same 
mquiry as to the possibility and the limits of scientific knowledge, 
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and the same passionate interest in the discussion of the proh' 
lems of life and society No less characteristic, lastly, for both 
periods is the penetration of philosophy into the broad circles of 
general culture and the fusion of the scientific with the literary 
movement 

But the basis for the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
was given in the geneial features of a secular view of life, as they 
had been worked out during the Eenaissance by the fresh move- 
ments in art, religion, politics, and natural research While these 
had found their metaphysical formulation in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the question now came again into the foreground, how man 
should conceive, in the setting of the new Weltanschauung, his own 
natuie and his own position and in the presence of the value set 
upon this question, the interest in the various metaphysical concep- 
tions in which the new Weltanschauung had been embodied, retreated 
more and moie decidedly mto the background. Men contented 
themselves with the general outlines of metaphysical theories, in 
order to employ themselves the more thoroughly with the questions 
of human life , and all the doctrines of the Enlightenment which 
offer such a vehement polemic against speculation are, in truth, 
working from the beginning with a metaphysics of the “ sound com- 
mon sense ” which at last raised its voice so high, and which ulti- 
mately only assumed as self-evident truth that which had fallen to 
it from bhe achievements of the labour of preceding centuries 

The beginnings of the philosophy of the Enlightenment are to be 
sought in England, where, in connection with the well-ordered con- 
jlitions which followed the close of the period of the revolution, a 
powerful upward movement of literaiy life claimed philosophy also 
in the interests of general culture From England this literature 
Was transplanted to France Here, however, the opposition of the 
ideals which it brought with it to the social and political status, 
worked in such a way that not only was the presentation of the 
thoughts more excited and vehement from the outset, but the 
thoughts themselves also take on a sharper point, and turn their 
negative energy more powerfully against the existing conditions in 
Church and state At first from France, and then from the direct 
influence of England,^ also, Germany received the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, for which it had already received an independent 
preparation in a more theoretical manner and here these ideas 
found their last deepening, and a purification and ennobling as well. 


1 Cf Gr Zart, Der Einfluss der enghschen Philosophen auf die dentsche Philos, 
des 18 Jahih (Berlin, 1881). 
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as they came to an end in the German poetry nith which the 
Renaissance of classical Humanism ivas completed 
John iocAe became the leader of the English Enlightenment by 
finding a popular foim of empiiico-ps3’^chological exposition for the 
geneial outlines of the Cartesian conception of the woild While 
the metaphysical tendency of the system brought forth an idealistic 
aftei-shoot in Beikeley, the anthropologieo-genetic mode of con- 
sideiation extended quicldj* and victoiiouslj* to all problems of 
philosophy Heie the opposition between the sensuahstic associa- 
tional psychology and the nativistic theories of various oiigin con- 
tmued to have a decisive influence upon the course of development 
It controlled the vigorous movement in monil philosophy, and the 
development of deism and natuial leliqion which was connected 
with it, and it found its sharpest formulation in the epistemological 
field where the most consistent and deepest of English thinkers, 
Band HumCs developed empiricism to i^ositivisin, and thereby called 
forth the opposition of the Scottish school 

The pioneer of the Fiench Enlightenment was Piene Bayle, whose 
Dictionnaiie turned the views of the cultivated world completely in 
the direction of religious scepticism, and it was along this line 
chieflj’ that the English literature was then taken up in Pans 
Voltaiie was the great writer, who not only gave this movement its 
most eloquent expression, but also presented the positive elements 
of the Enlightenment in the most emphatic manner But the 
development pressed with much greater weight toward the negative 
side In the common thinking of the Encyclopcedists became com- 
pleted step by step the change fiom empiricism to sensualism, from 
natuiabsm to mateiialism, from deism to atheism fioin enthusiastic 
to egoistic morals In opposition to such an Enlightenment of the 
intellect whose lines all converge in the positivism of Condillac 
theie appealed m Rousseau a feehngphilosophy of elemental powei. 
leading to the intellectual shaping of the Reiolution 

Germany was won for the Enlightenment movement by the 
Leibnizian philosophy and the great success which Wolff achieved 
in his activity as a teacher, in developmg and transforming it, but 
here, in consequence of the lack of a unifying pubbc interest, the 
tendency toward individual cultiae was predominant Eoi the ends 
of this individual culture, the ideas of the “ philosophical centui3' 
were elaborated in psychological and epistemological as well as in 
the moral, political, and rebgious fields with great multiplicity but 
without an3* new creation of principles until fresh life and highei 
points of view were brought by the poe^jca? moieinent and the great 
personalities of its bearers, Lessing and Herder, to the dry inteUi. 
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gence with which a boastful philosophy had extended itself, 

especially in connection with the Beilin Academy.^ This circum- 
stance kept the Geiman philosophy of the eighteenth century from 
losing itself in theoietico-sceptical self-disintegration like the Eng- 
lish, or from being shattered in practical politics like the Erench by 
contact with a great literature teeming with ideas a new great 
epoch of philosophy was here prepared 

John Locke, horn 1032, at Wrington near Bristol, was educated at Oxford, 
and became involved in the changeful foitunes of the statesman Loid Shaftes- 
bury He returned home from exile m Holland with William of Orange in 
1088, filled several high political offices under the new government which he 
also often publicly defended, and died wliile living m the countiy at leisure, m 
1704 His philosophical woik bears the title An Essay concerning Human 
Undei standing (1090) , besides this are to he mentioned Some llioughts on 
Education (1093), The Reasonableness of Chustinmty (1095), and, among his 
posthumous works. Of the Conduct of the Undei standing Cf Fox Bourne, 
The Life of J L (Lond and NY 1870), Tli Fowler, J L (Lond 1880), 
ILocke, by A C Fraser, Blackwmod senes, Edin and Fhila 1800, and article 
Locke in Enc Bnt , T H Green in Iris hit to Hume, J Dewey, Labnis's 
Nexo Essays, Chicago, 1888 , Edition of his works by Low, 1771, also ed Lond 
1853 , Philos wks in Bohn Lib Crit ed of the Essay by Fraser, 1894] 

George Berkeley was born in Killerin, Ireland, in 1085, took part as a clergy- 
man in missionary and colonisation attempts in Ameiica, became Bishop ot 
Cloyne 1734, and died 1753 His Theory of Vision (1700) was a preparation 
for his Tieatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge (1710) This main 
work was later followed by the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philvnous, 
and by Alciphron oi the Minute Philosopher Edition of his works by Fraser, 

4 vols , Lond 1871 , the same writer has also given a good exposition of his 
thought as a whole (Blackwood series, Edin and Lond 1881) Cf Collyns 
Simon, Univei sal Immatenalism, lioxvd 1862 

The Associational Psychology found its chief supporters m Peter Brown 
(died 1735 Bishop of Cork, The Pioceduie, Extent, and fAinits of Human Un- 
derstanding, 1719), David Hartley (1704-1757 , De Motus Sensus et Idearum 
Generations, 1746 , Obsei nations on Man, his Fiame, his Duty, and his Expec- 
tations, 1749), Edward Search, pseudonym for Abiaham Tucker (1705-1774 , 
Light of Nature, 7 vols , Lond 1708-1777), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804 , Halt- 
ley's Theoiy of the Human Mind on the Pnnciple of the Association of Ideas, 
1775, Disquisitions relating to Mattel and Spirit, 1777), John Horne* Tocke 
(1736-1812, ’EttcA irrepbevra or The Dveisions of Pailey, 1798, cf Stephen, 
Memoirs of J H T , Lond 1813), Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802 , Zoonomia or 
the Laws of Oiqamc Life, 1794-1796), finally, Thomas Brown (1778-1820, 
Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect, 1804, posthumouslv, the Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1820, delivered m Edinburg) Cf Br 
Schoenlank, Hat tley u Pi lestley alsBeqi under des Associatioiusmus (Halle, 1882) , 
L Fern, Sulla D ittrina Psicholoqica delV Associazione, Saqqio Stoi ico e Critico 
(Rome, 1878) [Fr tr Pans, 1881 Cf also Hartley and James Mill by G 

5 Bow'er, Lond 1881 For bibliography for the writers mentioned in this and 
the following paragraphs consult Porter’s appendix to Eng tr Ueberweg’s 
Hist Phil ] 

Of the opponents to this movement who Platonise in the older mannei, 
Richard Pnee (1723-1791) became known especially by his controversy with 
Priestley — 

Priestley, The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity (1777), Puce, Letteis on 
Mateiialism and Philosophical Necessity, Priestley, Fiee Discussions of the 
Docti ines of Materialism (1778) 


^ Cf Ch Bartholm^ss, Histoire Philosophique de V Academic de PrussCt 
Pans, 1859. 
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Among the Snglisli moral philoBophera, Shaftesbury (Anthony A‘:hle 3 
Cooper, 1671-1713) talres a mo-t important place His-nntinge -vrere collected 
under the title, Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions and Times (1711) 
Cf. G 1 Giz/cki, Die Philosophic Sh ’s (Leips and Heidelberg, 1876) — After 
him lanous groups diverge Ihe intellectualistic tendencj" is reprercnted laj 
bamuel Clarke (1675-1729, A Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
God, 170 j, Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty, 1713, cf his 
correspondence Tuth Leibniz) and "William Wollaston (1639-1724 , The Jtelig- 
lon of Mature DelineaU'd, 1722) — The moralitj ba'-ed on feeling I’las repre- 
sented by Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747 , Inquiry into the Original of our 
Id^as of Beauty and Virtue, 1725, A System of Moral Philosophy, 1755, cf 
Ih Fowler, Shnftesbnrii and Hutcheson, Lond 1882), Henrj Home, p=eud 
for Lord Kames (1696-1782 , Essays on the Principles of Morality and Matural 
Tteligion, 1731 , Elements of Criticism, 1762) , Edmund Burke (1730-1797 , 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the hublime and Beauti- 
ful 1736), Adam Ferguson (1724-1816, Institutions of Moral Philosophy, 
1769) and in a certain sen'-e ah-o, Adam Smith fl723-1790 , Theory of 2loral 
Sentiments, 1739) , the principle of authority vras defended by ro=eph Butler 
(1692-1752 , Sermons upon Human Mature, 1726) [Butler, in Blackwood senes 
by W L Collins, 1881], and William Paley (1743-1805 , Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy, 1783) The ethics of the acgocionational psychology 
was developed chiefly by Jeremj Bentham (1748-1832, Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, 1789, Traite de Legislation Civile et 
Phiale, brought together by E Dumont, 1801 , Deontology, ed by T Bowrmg, 
1834, works in 11 tols, Edin 1843) — In a peculiar isolated position appears 
Bernhard de MandeviUe (1670-1733 , The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices 
made Public Benefits, 1706, later with illustratne dialogues, 1728 , Inquiry into 
the Oi u/in of Moral Virtue, 1732 , Free I houghts on Beligion, Church, Govern^ 
ment 1720) On him cf P bakrnann (Freiburg, 1898) 

Tlie literature of Deism coincides, for the most part, with the above-named 
literature of moral philosophj , but in addition to those named the following 
writer-j are also prominent John Toland (1670-1722 , Christianity not Myste- 
rious, 1696 , Letters to Serena. 1704 , Adeisid'smon, 1709 , Pantheisticon, 1710) , 
Anthony Collins (1676-1729 , A Discourse of Free Thinling, 1713) , JIatthew 
Tmdal (1036-1733 , Christianity as Old as the Creation, 1730) , Thomas Chubb 
(1079-1747 , A Discourse concerning Beason with Begard to Beligion, 1730) , 
Tliomas Morgan (died 1743 , The Moi al Philosophet , 3 parts, 1737 ff ) , finally , 
Lord Bohngbroke (1672-1731) , works ed by Jlollet m 5 vok , 1733 f , cf 
F V Baumer, Abhandl der Berl AlMd 1840) — Cf "F Lechler, Geschiehte des 
englischen Deismus (btuttgart and TQb 1841) 

England’s greatest philosopher is Datud Hume, bom, 1711, m Edinburg and 
educated there After he had spent some time as merchant, he Ined for several 
years m I ranee, occupied in study, and composed his work of genius, the 
Tiealtse on Human Mature (printed 1739 f ) The failure of this book induced 
him to work it o/er and publish it under the title Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, as a second \olume of his more successful Essays, Moral, Politi- 
cal and Literary (1748), and to add An Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals (1751), and also The Matuial History of Beligion (1753) As librarian 
of the Advocates’ Library in Edmburg he found opportunity to write his History 
of England After a stay in Pans, where he recened great honour and came 
into connection with Eous'seau among others, he wras for some time Under- 
secretary of State in the Foreign Office, but finally returned to Edinburg, where 
he died, 1776 The Dialogues concerning Matural Beligion and some smaller 
treatises appeared posthumously Ed of his works bj' Green and Grose in 
4 vols (Lond 1875) His autobiography was published by his friend, Adam 
Smith (1777) Cf J H Burton, Li/e and Correspondence of D H (Edin 
1846-50), E Feuerlem m the Zeitschr. Der Gednnhe" (Berlin, 1863 f ) , 
E Pfleiderer, Empinsmus und Skepsis in D It's Philosophie (Berlin, 1874) , 
T Huxley, D II (Lond 1879) , Fr Jodi, Leben n Philosophic D H 's (Halle, 
1872) , A Meinong, Hume-Studien ("^’^lenna, 1877, 1882) , G v Gizj’cki, Die 
Ethih D II 's (Breslau, 1878) fW Knight, Blackwood series, 1886, e-^p 
Int by 3' II Green in his ed of the works .Selby-Bigge eds of the Treatise 
(1888) and the Enquiry (with Introd 1894), Clai, Press, are excellent 
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The Scottish School was founded by Thomas Reid (1710J790, Professor 
at Glasgow , Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Ft inciples of Oommou Sense, 
1764, Essays on the Intellectual Poweis of Man, 1786, Essays on the Active 
Poioprs 0 / ilfan, 1788, complete ed by W Hamilton, Edm 1827) [Selections 
ed by 15 H Siieatli, N.Y 1892, contains bibliog Cf A Seth, Scottish Philoso- 
phy, Edin and Lond 1885, and art Beid in Enc Bi it ] Besides James 
Oswald (died 1793, Appeal to Common Sense in Behalf of Jteligion, 1706) 
and James Beattie (died 1805, Essay on the Ndtuie and Immutability of Tiuth, 
1770), the school had its chief academical and literary representative in Dugald 
Stewart (1763-1828, Professor in Edinbuig , Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 3 parts, 1792-1827 , ed of his works by W Hamilton, 10 vols , 
Edm 1854 ff) 

Pierre Bayle, the type of sceptical polyhistoiy, born 1647 at Carlat, led 
a life disquieted by twice changing liis Confession, was finally a professor m 
Sudan and Rotterdam, and died 1700 His influential life work is embodied in 
\\\s Biclionnaii e Histoi ique et Ciitique (1095 and 1697) Cf L Feuerbach, P 
Bayle nach semen fur die Geschichte dcr Philosophic und Menschheit interessan- 
testen Momenten, Ansbach, 1833 

Of the works of Voltaire (Francois Aiouet le Jeune, 1604-1778 , the mam 
events of his literary life aie his flight to London, Ins stay with the Marquise 
du Ch&telet ii. Jiiey, his visit with Frederick the Great in Potsdam, and his 
rest in old age at the country seat Ferney, near Geneva), the following are 
principally to be considered here Lettres sw les Anqlais (1784), MHanhysique 
de Newton (1740), de la Philosophic de Newton mis h la Pm tee de 

tout le Monde (1741), Examen impoitant de Myloid Bolinghioke (1716), Can- 
dide oil sui V Optimisme (1767), Bictionnaire Philosophiqiie (1704), La Philosophe 
Iqnoiant (1767), Beponse au Systeme de la Natuie (1777), the poem Les 
Siisteines, eto Cf E Bersoi, La Philosophic de V (Pans, 1848), D F Stiauss, 
V (Leips 1870), J. Morley, V (Lond and N Y 1872) 

More sceptical m metaphysical aspects appear natural scientists and mathe- 
maticians such as Maupertms (1698-1759, active m connection uith the 
Berlin Academy, Essai de Philosophic Morale, 1750, Essni de Cosmoloqie, 
1761 , controversial writings between him and the Wolfiian, S Konig, collected 
Leips 1768), or d’Alembert (^Melanges de Litterature, d' Histone et de Philoso- 
phic, 1762), others proceed more naturalistically, such as Buffon (1708-1788, 
Histone Naturelle Gcnerale et Particuliere, 1749 ff ) and Jean Battiste Robinet 
(1735-1820 , De la Nature, 1761 , Considerations Philosophiqiies de la Gi ada- 
tion Naturelle des Foi mes d'Etre 1767) 

Sensuabsm appears in connection with materialism m Julieii Offrai de 
Lamettne (1709-1751 , Histoire Naturelle de VAme, 1745 , V Homme Machine, 
1748, VArtdeJoim, 1761, C^weres, Berlin, 1751, on him F A Lange, Gesch 
des Mater , I 326 fl [Eng tr Hist of Mater , Vol II 49 ff ] , N6i6e QuOpat, 
Pans, 1873), it appears solely as psychological theory with Chai les Bonnet 
(1720-1793 , Essai de Psychologie, 1756 , Essai Analytique sui les Faeultes de 
VAme, 1759 , Gonsiddi ations sur les Coips Oiganises, 1762, Contemplation de 
la Nature, 1764, Palingenesies Philosophiqiies, 1769), and with a positivistic 
pointing m Etienne Bonnot de Condillac (1716-1780 , Essai sur V 0> iqine de la 
Connaissance Humaine, 1746, Traite des Systemes, 1749, Tiaite dcs Sensa- 
tions, 1754, Logique, 1780, Langue des Calculs in the complete edition. Pans, 
1798 , cf F R§thor6, C ou VEmpinsme et le Bationalisme, Pans, 1864) The 
last representatives of these theoiies aie, on the one hand, Pieiie Jean George 
Cabams (1767-1808 , Les Bappoits du Physique et du Moial de V Homme, 1802 , 
(Euvres, Pans, 1821-26), on the other side, Antoine Louis Claude Deslaitt de 
Tracy (1764-1830, Elements d' Ideologic, in 4 parts, 1801-16, together 1820) — 
Cf Fl Picavet, Les Ideologues (Pans, 1891) 

The literary concentration of the Enlightenment movement m Fiance w'as the 
BncyclcpeecUa (^Encyclopedie ou Dictionnavp Boisonvf des Science’^, des Aits et 
des Metiers, 28 vols , 1762-1772, supplement ahQ nioex, 7 \ols , extending to 1780) 
Besides d’Alembert, who wiote tne intioduction, the editor and intellectual 
head of the circle fiom which it proceeded was Denis Diderct (1713-1784 , 
Pensees Philosophiques, 1746 , Pensees sui V Inteipretation de la Nature, 1754 , 
of the posthumous publications the Pi omenade d'un Sceptique, the Entretxen 
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d'AlcmbcH ct de Dideiot, aiul the Jtrvp d'Alnnbprl are to be emphasised, 
woithy of mention also is the JSisai dc Peintme, (Eimet Completes, Pans, 
187o, 20 vols , cf K Kosenkranz, 2> , scin ie&eii seine lPe^^e, Leips 1866, 
,] Moiley, /J and the Ennjclopa:dt8t‘i,ljOn6. 1878) Further collaborators upon 
the Hncyclopaidia (aside fioni Voltaire and liousseau, who became separated 
from the work at an eaily date) were Turgot (ailicle Exi'.tence), Daubenton, 
Jaucourt, Duclos, Gnmm, Ilolbach, etc Ji'roin the same ciicle (“ies Philo- 
sop/tes”) piocceded latci the Syetbrne de la Nature (pseud author, Mirabeau, 
1770), which IS in the mam to be attributed to Dietrich von Holbach (1723-1780, 
from the Palatinate, Le bon Sens ou Tdets Katuielles opposes aux Idees Sur- 
natmelles, 1772, Elements de la Moiule Umverselle, 1776, etc) [On the 
Systeme de la Nature cf Lange, Hist of Mat , II 02 ff ] With him co-oper- 
ated Gnmm (1723-1807 , Gorrespondance Litteraiie, 1812), the mathematician 
Lagrange, the Abb6 Galiani, Naigcon, and others , the concluding chapter, 
“AbiCgO du Code de la Natuie” is perhaps from Diderot’s pen, Helvdtius 
wiote a veiy popular exposition, “Vrai Sens du SystBine de la Nature,” 1771 
The same writer (Claude Adrien IlelvCtms, 1716-1771) gave the sharpest expres- 
sion to the morals of the sensualistic associational psychology in his much read 
book, De V Esprit (1758 , cf also liis posthumous work, De Vllomme de ses 
Facultes et de son iSducation, 1772) 

'J’he theory of English constitutionalism was adopted in France by Montes- 
qmeu (1089-1756 , Lettres Persanes, 1721 , De V Esprit des Lois, 1748) Social 
problems were tieated on the one side by the so-called Physiocrats such as 
Quesnay ( Tableaux iSconomiques, 1768) , Turgot {Reflexions sur la Fin ma~ 
tion et la Distribution des Richesses, 1774, opposed by Galiani, Dialogues sin h 
Commerce des Dies) and others, on the other side by the Communists such as 
Morelly {Code de la Natuie, 1765), and Mably, the bi other of Condillac {De 
la Lfgislation ou Ptincipes des Lois, 1776 

'I'he most notable figuie of the Fiencli Enlightenment was Jean Jacques 
Bousseau (born, 1712, in Geneva, died, 1778, in Ermenonville after an adven- 
turous life, which toward the end was troubled by melancholy and hallucinations 
of peisecution) IIis main writings — aside from the autobiographical Confes- 
sions [tr , Loud 1876] — are Discours sur les Sciences et les Aits (1760), Dts- 
eouis SU 1 VOnqine et les Fondemens de VTn^galitt paimi les Hommes (1773), 
La Nouvclle Jlcloise (1761), iSmile ou sur V Education (1762) [abr tr , Boston, 
1886], Du Coiitiat Social (1762) Cf F Biockerhoff, B , sein Leben und seine 
Wdte (Lcips 1863 and 1874) , E Feuerlein in Dei Gedanhe ” (Beilin, 1866) , 
L Moieau, J J B et le Siecle Philosophique (Pans, 1870) , J Morley, ,T R 
(Loud 1873) , R Fester, B und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosoplne (Stuttgart, 
1800) , [E Caiid, B in Essays, Vol I ] 

'I’he philosophical theory of the Revolution was developed chiefly by 
Chailes Francois de St -Lambert (1716-1803 , Pnncipes des Moeurs chez toutes 
les Nations ou Catfchisme Universel, 1708), Const hi Chasseboeuf Comte de 
Volney (1767-1820, LesBuines, 1791, La Loi Natuielle ou Prninpes Phy- 
siques de la Moiale, dcduits de V Oi ganisation de V Homme et de V Univers ou 
Catechisme du Citoyeii Fiancais, 1793), Mane Jean Ant Nic de Condorcet 
(1743-1794 , Esquisse d'un Tableau Histoiique du Pt ogres de VEspnt Hiimain, 
1796), Dominique Garat (1749-1833, cf Conte Rendu des Seances des Ecoles 
Noi males, II 1-40) Cf L Fenaz, La Philosophic de la Revolution (Pans, 
1800) 

Gottfned Wilhelm Leibmz, the many-sided founder of German philosophy, 
was born, 1640, in Leipsic, studied there and at Jena, received his degree m 
Altnif, and was then, through his acquaintance with Boyneburg, diawn into the 
diplomatic service of the Elector of Mayence In this sei vice, pursuing political 
and scientific plans of his own, he tiavelled as a member of an embassy to Pans 
and London, with an incidental visit to Spinoza in 'J’he Hague, and then enteied 
the seivice of the court of Hanover and Brunswick as librarian and court his- 
lonaii In all these positions he was active in his public and diplomatic capacity 
in the interests of the German national spint and of peace between the Confes- 
sions Later he lived at the court of the first Prussian Queen Sophie Charlotte, 
a llanoveiian princess, in Charlottenberg and Berlin, where the Academy was 
founded under his diiection, afterwards he lived for some tune in Vienna, to 
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coiisuK archives Here he gave the stimulus for the foundation of an academy, 
a inoiect which was later earned out, and the St Petersburg Academy was also 
due to his influence He died, 1716, at Hanover The manifold nature of his 
activity, and the way in which his life was split up, is shown also in the fact that 
his scientific views are, for the most part, deposited only in fragmentary essays, 
and m an incredibly extensive correspondence The best edition of his philo- 
sophical writings is the most recent by C J Gerhardt, 7 vols (Beilin, 1875-90) 
The metaphysical treatises have been cited above (p 382) Por his influence 
upon the philosophy of the Enlightenment, the following come chiefly into con- 
sideration, aside from the correspondence with Bayle and Clarke Essais de 
ITieodicee sur la Bonte de Bieit, la Liberie de Vllomme et VOngine du Mai 
(Amsterdam, 1710), and the Kouveaux Essais sui VEntendemeni Himain, first 
published in 1765, by Raspe Cf G E Guhiauer, G IV Ft hr v L (Breslau, 
1842) , E Pfleiderei, L als Patiiot^ Staatsmann iind BildiingsU agei (Leips 
1870), ait L in Pisc/i und Guiber^s Enc , by W Windelband , L Eeuer- 
bach, Darstellung, Eiitwickliing und Kritik der L 'schen Phil (Ansbacli, 1844) , 
E Nourisson, La Philosophie de L (Paris, 1860) , L Grote, L und seme Zeit 
(Hanover, 1869) , O Caspari, L 's Philosophie (Leips 1870) , J T Meiz, L 
(Lond 1884) , [J Dewey, Leibniz's New Essays, Chicago, 1888 , art Leibniz 
in Enc Brit , by Sorley , Eng tr of Imp Phil Works, by G M Duncan, New 
Haven, 1890 , of the New Essays, hy A G Langley, Lond and N Y 1893] 
Among the most influential “Enlighteners” in Germany was Leibniz’s con- 
temporary and fellow-countryman, Christian ThomasiuB (1655-1728 , Einlei- 
tunq zur Vet niinftlehi e, Ausfhhtitng det Vernunftlehi e, both in 1091 , Einl zur 
Sittenlehte,ViQ2 , Ausfuhriing d Sittenlehie, 1696, Fundamenta Juris Natures 
et Gentium ex Sensu Gomtnuni Deducta, 1705 , cf. A Luden,C7 7'h , Berlin, 1805) 
The centie of scientific life in Germany during the eighteenth century was 
formed by the teaching and school of Christian Wolff He was bom, 1079, 
in Breslau, studied at Jena, was Privat-docent at Leipsic, and taught in Halle 
until he was driven away m 1723 at the instigation of his orthodox opponents , 
he then became Professor at Marbuig In 1740 Eiedeiick the Great called him 
back to Halle with great honour, and he was active there until his death in 
1754 He treated the entire compass of philosophy in Latin and German text- 
books , the latter all bear the title Vernunftige Gedanken [“ Rational Tlioughts,” 
treating psychology, metaphysics, physics, physiology, botany, astronomy, 
ethics, politics, etc J , in detail von den Kt often des menschlichen Verstandes, 
1712, von Gott, det Welt und der Seele des Metischen, auUi alien Bingen ubet- 
haupt, 1719 , von det Metischen 'Phun und Lassen, 1720 , votn gesellschafthchen 
Leben det Metischen, 1721, voti den Wvkungen der Natut, 1723, von den 
Absichten det naturlichen Binge, 1724, von den Theilen der Metischen, Thiete 
und Pflanzen, 1725 Tlie Latin works, Philosophia Bationalis sive Logica, 
1718, Philosophia Piima sive Ontologia, 1728, Cosmologia, 1731, Psycholo- 
qia Empirica, 1732 , Bationalis, 1734 , Theologia Naturalis, 1736 , Philosophia 
Piactica Universalis, 1738, Jus Naturce, 1740 ff , Jus Gentium, 1749, Philo- 
soplita Mot alls, posthumously pub, 1766 — Cf K G LvAovict, Ausfulitliclier 
Entwutf einet vollstandigen Histone der WoltTschen Philosophic (Leips 1736 ff ). 
Also W L G V Eberstein, Versuch einet Geschichte det Logik und Metaphysik 
bei den Beutschen von Leibniz an (Halle, 1799) 

Among the Wolffians may be named, perhaps, G B Bilfmger (1693-1760, 
Bilucidationes Philosophicoe de Beo, Anima Humana, Mundo, etc , 1725) , 
M Knutzen (died 1751 , Systema Causarum Effi,cientium, 1746 , cf B Erd- 
mann, M Ell und seine Zeit, Leips 1876) , J Chr Gottsched (1700-1766 , 
Etste 6t unde der gesammten Weltweissheit,VlZP) , Alex Baumgarten (1714- 
1762, Metaphysica, 1739, JEsthetica, 1760-68). 

As representatives of the geometrical method appear M G Hansch (1683- 
1752 , Ars Invemendi, 1727) and G Floucquet (1716-1790 , cf A F Bock, 
Sammlung von Scht iften, welche dem logischen Calcul des Hernti P betrefen, 
Frankfort and Leips 1760) , as opponents of the same, Pierre Crousaz (1663- 
1748 , Logik, 1712 and 1724 , Lehre vom Schonen, 1712), Andreas Rudiger 
(1071-1731 , Be Sensu Ven et Falsi, 1709 , Philosophia Synthetica, 1707) and 
Chr A CruBiUB (1712-1775, Entwurf det nothwendigen Vetnunftwahtheiten, 
1745, Weg zur Gewissheit und Zuvetlassigkeit der menschlichen Erkennttnss, 
1747.) An eclectic intermediate position is taken by J Fr Budde (1667-1729, 
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Institutiones PhilosophiasEclectico}, 1706) and by the historians of philosophy, J J 
Brucker and D Tiedmann, and also by Job Lobsiub (^Die physichen Ursachen 
des JFa/iien, 1775) and A Flatner (1744-1818, Philosophisthe Aphousmen, 
1770 and 1782) 

Of moie independent importance are J II Lambert (bom, 1728, at Mhl- 
liausen, died, 1777, in Berlin, Kosmologibche Bitefe, 1761, Neues Oiganoji, 
1764 , ArchitektoniL, 1771) and Nic Tetene (1730-1805 , Philosophische Ver- 
suche ttbm die Menschhehe Natui und ihre EntwicUung, 1776 f , of Fr Harms, 
Uebei die Psychologie des N T , Berlin, 1887) Both stand in literary connec- 
tion with Kant (cf Part VI ch 1), whose pre-critical writings belong like- 
wise in this setting, these are principally Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und 
Theone des Himmels, 1755 , Pnncipiorum Pi imorum Cognitionis Metaphysiece 
Nova Biluudatio, 1765 , Monadologia Physica, 1756 , Die falsclie Spitzfindig- 
keit del vier syllogistisclien Figui en, 1762 , Dei exnzig moqliehe Beweisgrund 
zu einei Demonsti ation des Daseins Gottes, 1703 , Versuch den Begrif dei nega- 
tiven Grussen in die Weltweisheit einzufuhien, 1703, Ueber die Deutlichkeit der 
Giundsatze dei natui lichen Tlieologie und Moral, 1764, Beobaelitungen nber 
das Gefuhl des Schonen und Ei habenen, 1704 , Ti aume eines Geistersehei s, 
eilauteit durUi Tiaume der Mctaphysik, 1766, De Mundi Sensibilis atque 
Intelligibilis Foi ma et Principiis, mo Cf R Zimmerman, ianifte? f der Vor- 
ganger Kant's, 1870 [On Lambert and Tetens, cf A Riehl, Dei pJiiloso- 
phische Kriticismus, Leips 1870 For the pie-critical writings of Kant, E 
Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, Glasgow, Lond , and N Y 
1889, Fischer’s Kant, Cohen, Die systematischen Begriffe in Kant’s vorknt- 
ischen Schnften, and the works cited in first par , p 630 ] 

Deism found a vigorous and instractive support in Germany among numer- 
ous Wollhans, though nothing new in principle was added Characteiistic of 
this was the translation of the Bible by Loiens Schmidt The standpoint of 
historical criticism of the biblical writings was maintained by Salomon Semler 
(1726-1791) The sharpest consequences of the deistic criticism were drawn 
by Samuel Reimarus (1099-1768 , Abhandlungen von den vornehmsten Wahr- 
heitendei natui lichen Iteligion, 1764 , Beti achtung uber die Triebe der Thieie, 
1760, especially his Sdiutzsi hnft fur die veinunfttgeii Veiehrer Gottes, 1707 
[not pub ], from which Lessing edited the “ WolfenbUttler Fragmente," and, 
in more recent time, Dav Fr Strauss edited an extract, Leips 1802) Joh 
Chr Edelmann was a Spinoristic free-thinker (1698-1767) Cf K Monckebeig, 
Beimarus und Edelmann (Hamburg, 1867) 

The movement of the so-called Fietism, allied to Mysticism, which was 
begun by Spener (1036-1705), and carried forward with organising energy 
by Aug Ilerm Francke (1003-1727), had only an indirect infiuence upon phil 
osophy during this period , at a still farther distance stand the more isolated 
members of mystic sects such as Gottfried Arnold (1000-1714) and Conrad 
Dippel (1673-1734) 

Empirical psychology was represented among the Germans in the eigh- 
teenth century by numerous names, comprehensive collections, text-books, and 
special investigations There are Casimii von Creuz (1724-1770), Joh Gotti 
Kitigcr (^Veisuch einer experimentalen Seeleiilehi e, 1760), J J Hentsch (Fei- 
siieh ubei die Folge der Veiandeiunq dei Seele, 1720), J hY Weiss (De Natuia 
Ainmi H Potissimum Coidis Humani, 1701), Fr v Irwing (Eifahi ungen 
und Untei suchungen uber den Mensehen, 1777 ff ) ct aZ The “ Magazin zui 
Eifahrungsseelenlehie," edited by Montz (1785-1793), formed a place for col- 
lecting contributions to this favourite science Further literature in K Fortlage, 
System der Psychologie, I 42 f 

A theory of art upon the basis of empirical psychology is found in Baum- 
garten’s pupil, G Fr Meier (1718-1777), and especially in Joh Georg Sul- 
zer (1720-1770, Theoiie dei angenehmen Empfindungen, 1702, Vermisehte 
Schnften, 1773 ff , Allgemeine Theone dei schonen Kunste, 1771-1774, a 
lexicon of .esthetics) 

Of the Fopular FhilOBopherB may be mentioned Moses Mendelssohn 
(1720-1780, Biiefe uber die Empfindungen, 1766, Ueber die Evidenz in den 
Afetaphynschen Wisseiischaften, llOi , Pheedon, 1707, AToi qeiistuiiden, 1785, 
IKcrie, ed by Brasch, Leips 1881), the book-deale’ Ii Nicolai (1733-1811), 
who published successively the JSibliothek dei schonen Wissenschaften, the 
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Bnefe die neiieste deitlsohe Liteialur betiefend, the Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
tlieh,And the Neue Allgemeine deutsche Bibhothek, further,! Aug Eberhard 
(17!8-1800) ,Joh Bernh Basedow (1723-1790), Thomas Abbt (1738-1766), 
Joh .Tac Bagel (1741-1802 , editor ot the Philosoph fur die Welt), J J H 
Peder (1740-1821), Chr Memers (1747-1810), Chr Garve (1742-1798) 

A highly Intel estmg position peisonally is occupied by Frederick the Great, 
the Philosopher of Sanssouci On him, cf Ed Zeller, Pi d Ch' als Philosoph 
(Berlin, 1886) 

Of Lessing’s writings those of chief importance for the history of philosophy 
are the Hambuujei Di amatui gie, the Etziehung des menschen Geschlechts, 
the Wolfenbuttler Piagmente, and the theological contioversial writings Cf 
Hob Ziminerinan, Lnbniz und Lessing (^fitiidien und Ki itiLen, I 126 ff ) , 
E Zirngiebl, Dei facobi- Mendelssohn' sche Stieit abtn Lessing's Spinozismiis 
(Munich, 1861) , C Heblei, Lessing- Sludien (Berr , 1862) , W Dilthey (Preuss 
Jahib 1879) [Eng. tr of the Ham Diam and Education of Human Bate 
m Bohn Lib , of Laoccoon, by Phillimore, Lond 1876 , cf Sime, Lessing, Lond 
1873, 1879 ] 

Among Herder’s wiitings belong in this period, Ueber den Ui sprung der 
Spiache, 1772, Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte dei Memihheit, 1774, 
Vom Eikennen und Empjinden der menschhchen Seele, 1778, Ideen zui 
Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, 1784 ff [Eng tr , Lond 1800] , 
Gott, Gespiache uber Spinoza's System, 1787, Bnefe sur Befoideiung dei 
Humanitat, 1793 ff (on his later philosoplircal literary activity, cf below. Part 
Vl^ch 2) Cf E Hayin, H nach seinem Leben und semen Wei ken (Berlin, 
1877-85) , E Melzer, H als Geschichtsphilosoph (Neisse, 1872) , M Kronen- 
berg H's Philosophic (Heidi 1889) [art Heider in Enc But by J Sully] 

Cf also J 'Witte, Die Philosophic unserer Dichterhei oen (Bonn, 1880). 



CHAPTER L 


THE THEORETICAL QUESTIONS 

"The proper study of mankind is man*” This word of Pope’s 
IS characteristic of the whole philosophy of the Enlightenment, not 
only in the practical sense that tins philosophy finds the ultimate 
end of all scientific investigation to be always man’s "happiness,” 
but also, 111 the iheoielical point of view, in so far as this philosophy, 
as a whole, aims to base all knovrledge upon the observation of the 
actual processes of the psi ehical life Aftei Locke had set up the 
principle,* that prior to all metaph3'sical eonsideiations and contro- 
versies the general Question must be decided of how far human 
insight reaches, and that this in tuin is possible only by exact exhi- 
bition of the sources from which knov/ledge derives, and of the 
course of development by which it is bi ought about, — from that 
time epistemology, the theory of knowledge, was brought into the 
front rank of philosophical interests, and at the same time empvical 
psychology was recognised as the authontative and decisive court of 
last resort for epistemology The legitimate reach of human ideas 
should be judged bjr the way in which they arise Thus experiential 
psychology with all the tacit assumptions which are customary in 
it becomes at once the basis of the whole philosophical view of the 
world, and the favourite science of the age, and is at the same time 
the instrument of mediation between science and general literature 
As in ihia latter field, the predominant characteristic among both 
Englishmen and Germans v/as that of depicting minds and reflect- 
ing 01 viev/ing one’s self in the literary looking-glass, so philosophy 
should draw only the image of man and of the activities of his con- 
sciousness Societies for the "observation of man” were founded, 
all sorts of dilettante accounts of remarkable experiences were gar- 
nered in large "magazines,” and the government of the French 
Republic in its official system of instruction,® replaced "philoso- 
phy ” by the sounding title, "Analyse de I’entendeinent humain ” 

^ Introduction to the Essay Cf M Drobisch, Locke, Der Vorlaufer Kant's 
{Zextschr f erarte PMlosophie, 1861) 

^ Cf the highly amusing Seances des Ecoles Normal, first year 
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While accordingly among the theoretical questions of the Enlight 
enment philosophy, those as to the origin, development, and know- 
ing power of human ideas stood uppermost, these were from the 
beginning placed beneath the presupposition of populai metaphysics, 
viz that of naive lealism There, “without,” is a woild of things, 
of bodies or of who knows what else, — and heie is a mind which is 
to know them How do the ideas, which reproduce within the iniiid 
that world of things, get into it ’ This way of stating the pioblem 
of knowledge, which is like that of the ancient G-reeks, controls the 
theoretical philosophy of the eighteenth century completely, and 
attains in it both most peifeet formulation and decisive disintegra- 
tion Just in this respect the Gaitesian metaphysics with its dualism 
of conscious and corpoieal substances takes a controlling position 
through the entire age of the Enlightenment, and the popular 
empirical mode of expression in which it was presented by Locke, 
made this author the leader of the new movement The methodical 
and metaphysical considerations which had reached a great develop- 
ment, and one full of character in Descartes’ important disciples, 
were now translated into the language of empiiical psychology, and 
so arranged for the comprehension of the ordinal y mind 

In connection with this, however, the termmism which was in- 
herent in all modern philosophy, and which had been fostered 
especially in England (Hobbes), forced its way victoriously to the 
surface j the qualitative separation of the content and forms of 
consciousness from the “ outer world,” to which alone they were 
nevertheless held to relate, was earned farther and deepei, step by 
step, until it at last reached its extreme consequence in Hume’s 
positivism To the scientific dissolution which metaphysics thus 
experienced, corresponded in turn a popularly practical and preten- 
tiously modest turning away from all speculation of more than 
ordinary refinement, or an all the more express profession of 
adherence to the truths of sound common sense 

Whatever metaphysical interest remained vigorous in the En- 
lightenment literature attached itself to the religious consciousness 
and to those endeavours which hoped to attain out of the strife of 
religious Confessions to a univeisal and lational conviction In the 
deism which extended over Europe from the English free-thinking 
movement, the positive views of the world and of life of the En- 
lightenment period became concentrated, and while these convic- 
tions at the outset developed out of the connection with the natural 
science metaphysics of the preceding century, and in consequence 
of this devoted an especially lively interest to the problems of 
teleology, they became shifted with time more and more from the 
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metaiihysical to the moral, from the theoretical to the practical 
domain 


§ 83. Innate Ideas 

With regaid to the question as to the origin of ideas the philoso- 
phy of the Enlightenment found already in the field the sharply 
pronounced antithesis of Sensualism and Rationalism 

1 The fiist of these had been defended by Hobbes on the theo- 
letical as also upon the piactical domain, inasmuch as he held man, 
in so far as he is an object of scientific knowledge, to be an entirely 
sensuous being, bound to the sensations and impulses of the body 
All ideas, in his view, have their origin in the activity of the senses, 
and the mechanism of association was held to explain the aiising of 
all other psychical sti uctui es fi om these beginnings Such doctrines 
seemed to bung in question the supei-sensuous dignity of man, and 
that not only in the eyes of the oithodox opponents of Hobbes , the 
same motive detei mined the Neo-Platonists also to lively opposi- 
tion Cudwoith especially had distinguished himself in this respect , 
in Ills combating of atheism ^ he had Hobbes in mind as one of his 
main opponents, and in opposition to the doctrine that all human 
ideas aiise fiom the opeiation of the outer world upon the mind, 
he appeals especially to mathematical conceptions The corporeal 
phenomena never completely coirespond to these , the most we can 
say IS that they lesemble them ® In treating the conception of God, 
on the othei hand, he lays claim to the argument of the consensus 
gentium, and caiiies it out® in most extensive manner to show that 
this idea is innate In like manner, Herbert of Cherbury had already 
giounded all the main doctrines of natural religion and morals by 
the aid of the Stoic and Ciceionian doctrine of the communes notitice 

The doctrine of innate ideas was conceived in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense by Descartes * and his disciples Here the psychological 
question as to the oiigin of ideas was less in mind, although this 
question, too, at a decisive passage in the Meditations (Med III ) 
received the answer that the innateness of the idea of God was 
to be conceived of as a sign which the creator had imprinted upon 
his creature, but on the whole the great metaphysician had laid 
moie weight upon the point that the criterion of innateness consists 
V in immediate evidence oi certainty Hence he had finally extended 
the designation (almost stripped of the psychological meaning be- 


^ In the Syitema Intellertnale, especially at the close, V 6, 28 ff 
2 Ib V 1, 108 ff (p 906 ff Mosh ) 

® The whole fouith chapter is devoted to this task 
* Cf E Grimm, Descai let' Lehre von den angehoi enen Ideen, Jena, 1873. 
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longing to it at the outset) of the Latin ideoe xnnatcB to all that 
lumine naturali clao e el disUncte perciintui . Direct assent had been 
adduced by Herbert of Cherbury also as the characteristic mark of 
innate ideas ^ 

2 Lockers polemical attitude toward the maintenance of innate 
ideas has, indeed, an epistemological purpose, but is really detei- 
mined only by the psycho-genetic point of view He asks primarily 
only whether the soul at its birth brings complete knowledge into 
the world with it, and finds tins question deserving of a negative 
answer^ In consequence of this the development of the thesis 
“Ho innate principles in the mind” in the first book of Locke’s 
Essay is directed less against Descartes than against the English 
Heo-Platonists ® It combats fiist of all the consensus gentium, by an 
appeal to the experience of the nursery and of ethnology , it finds 
th8.t neither theoretical nor practical principles are universally 
known or acknowledged Hor does it except fiom this demonstra 
tion (with an express turn against Heibert) even the idea of God, 
since this is not only very different among different men, but is even 
entirely lacking with some. Hoi does Locke allow the evasion 
suggested by Henry Moie,^ that innate ideas might be contained in 
the soul not actually, but implicitly this could only mean, accord- 
ing to Locke, that the soul is capable of forming and approving 
them, — a mark which would then hold for all ideas. The imme- 
diate assent, finally, which was held to characterise that which is 
innate, does not apply in the case of the most general abstract 
truths, ]ust where it is wanted, and where this immediate assent 
IS found it rests upon the fact that the meaning of the words and of 
their connection has been alieady apprehended at an earlier time.® 

Thus the soul is again stiipped of all its original possessions at 
birth It IS like an unwritten sheet (cf p 203), — white paper void 
of all characters ® In order to prove this positively, Locke then 
pledges himself to show that all our “ideas arise from experience 
Here he distinguishes simple and complex ideas in the assumption 
that the latter arise out of the former for the simple ideas, how- 

1 De Veiitate (1656), p 76 

2 In which, moreover, Descartes completely agreed with him, for it was Des- 
caites’ opinion also that it was not to he assumed that the mind of the child 
pursues metaphysics in its mother’s womb Op (C ) v ttt 269 

® Cf (and also for the following) G Geil, Die AbhangigKeit LocKe's von 
Descaites (Strassbuig, 1887) 

* H Moie, Antidot adv Atli I 3 and 7, and Locke, I 2, 22 Cf Geil, op 
cit , p 49 

0 Locke, I 2, 23 f g Hj h 2 

The term “idea” had lost its Platonic sense already in later Scholasticism 
and taken on the more general meaning of any mental modification whatever 
(,Voi stellung) 
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ever, he announces two different sources semation and reflection, 
outer and inner x)erception Under sensation he understands the 
ideas of the corporeal world, brought about by the medium of the 
bodily senses ; under reflection, on the other hand, the knowledge 
of the activities of the soul itself called out by the above process 
Psycho-genetically, therefore, these two kinds of perception are so 
related that sensation is the occasion and the presupposition for 
reflection, — as regards their matter or content the relation is, that 
all content of ideas aiises from sensation, while reflection, on the 
contrary, contains the consciousness of the functions performed in 
connection with this content 

3 To these functions, however, belonged also all those by means 
of which the combination of the elements of consciousness into 
complex ideas takes place, i e all processes of thought And here 
Locke left the relation of the intellectual activities to their original 
sensuous contents in a popular indefiniteness which gave occasion 
to the most various re-shapings of his teaching soon after. For, on 
the one hand, those activities appear as the “faculties ” of the mind, 
which in reflection becomes conscious of these its own modes of 
functioning (as foi example, the capacity of having ideas itself,* 
“ perception,” is treated as the most original fact of reflection, to 
understand which every one is sent to his own experience) , on the 
other hand, the mind, even in these relating activities, such as 
recollecting, distinguishing, comparing, connecting, etc , is regarded 
throughout as passive and bound to the content of the sensation 
Hence it was possible for the most various views to develop out of 
Locke’s doctrine, accoiding to the varying degree of self-activity 
which was ascribed to the mind in its process of connecting its 
ideas 

Of particular interest in this connection, by reason of the problems 
of epistemology and metaphysics derived from the Middle Ages, was 
the development of the abstiacl ideas out of the data of sensation. 
Like the greater part of English philosophers, Locke was an ad- 
herent of Nominalism, which professed to see in general concepts 
nothing but internal, intellectual structures. In explaining these 
general ideas, howei er, Locke made more account of the co-operar 
tion of “signs,” and in particular of language Signs or words, 
when attached more or less arbitrarily to particular parts of ideas, 
make it possible to lay special stress upon these paits and bring 
them out from their original complexes, and thereby render possible 
the farther functions by which such isolated and fixed contents of 


1 Essay, II. 9, 1 f , 
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consciousness are put into logical relations to one.anothei.^ Hence 
for Locke, as formerly for the Epicureans, and then for the Ter- 
minists, logic was coincident with the science of signs, semiotics ^ 
By this means room was gained for a demonstrative science of con- 
ceptions and for all abstract operations of the knowing mind, quite 
in the spiiit of Occam, m spite of the sensualistic basis upon which 
all content of ideas was held to rest None of these determinations 
were philosophically new, nor has their exposition in Locke any 
originality or independent power of thought . it is, howevei, smooth 
and simple, of agieeable transparency and easy to understand; it 
despises all scholastic form and learned terminology, glides skilfully 
ovei and away from all deeper problems, and thus made its author 
one of the most extensively read and influential writers in the history 
of philosophy. 

4 Strongly as Locke had emphasised the independent existence 
of inner experience by the side of the outer (as followed from his 
metaphysical attachment to Descartes, on which see below, § 34, 1), 
he yet made the dependence of leflection upon sensation, as regards 
oiigin and content, so strong that it pioved the decisive factor in 
the development of his doctrine. This transformation to complete 
sensualism proceeded along different paths 

In the epistemological and metaphysical development of Nomi- 
nalism this transformation led with Locke’s English successois to 
extreme consequences Berkeley ® not only declaied the doctiine of 
the Beality of abstract conceptions to be the most extraoidinary of 
all errors in metaphysics, but also — like the extreme Nominalists 
of the Middle Ages — denied the existence of abstract ideas within 
the mind itself. The illusory appearance of such ideas aiises from 
the use of words as general terms ; but in truth, even in connection 
with such a word, we always think meiely the sensuous idea, or the 
group of sensuous ideas, which at the beginning gave use to that 
term Every attempt to think the abstract alone shatters upon the 
sensuous idea, which always remains as the sole content of intellectual 
activity. For even the remembered ideas and partial ideas which 
can he separated out, have no other content than the original sense- 


1 The development of these logical relations between the ideational contents 
which have been singled out and fixed by means of the verbal signs, appears 
with Locke, under the name of the lumen naturale Descartes had understood 
by this as well intuitive as also demonstrative knowledge, and had set all this 
natural knowing activity over against revelation , Locke, who treats the intuitive 
with terministic reserve (cf § 34, 1), restricts the signification of the “ light of 
nature” to the logical operations and to the consciousness of the principles 
which obtain in these, according to the nature of the thinking faculty 

2 Essay, IV 21, 4 

® Fnnc, of Human Knowledge, 6 ff. 
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impiessions, because an idea can never copy anything else than 
anotliei idea Abstract ideas, thereiore, aie a fiction of the schools , 
in the actual activity of thought none but sensuous particular ideas 
exist, and some of these can stand for or rej)resent others similar to 
them, on account of being designated by the same term 

David Hume adopted this doctrine in its full extent, and on the 
giound of this substituted for Locke’s distinction of outer and inner 
])eiception another antithesis with altered terminology, viz that 
of the original and the copied A content of consciousness is either 
original oi the copy of an original, — either an “imp7ession” or an 
“ idea ” All ideas, therefore, are copies of impressions, and there 
IS no idea that has come into existence otherwise than by being a 
copy of an impression, or that has any other content than that 
which it has received from its eoiresponding impression It ap- 
peared, therefore, to be the task of philosophy to seek out the orig- 
inal for even the apparently most abstract conceptions in some 
impiession, and thereby to estimate the value for knowledge which 
the abstract conception has To be sure, Hume understood by im- 
pressions by no means merely the elements of outer experience; 
he meant also those of inner experience It was, therefore, accord- 
ing to Locke’s mode of expression, the simple ideas of sensation 
and reflection which he declared to be impressions, and the wide 
vision of a great thinker prevented him from falling into a short- 
sighted sensualism 

5 A development of another sort, which yet led to a related goal, 
took place in connection with the aid of physiological psychology 
Locke had only thought of sensation as dependent upon the activity 
of the bodily senses, but had regarded the elaboration of sensation 
in the functions underlying reflection as a work of the mind , and 
though he avoided the question as to immaterial substance, he had 
throughout treated the intellectual activities in the narrower sense 
as something incorporeal and independent of the body. That this 
should be otherwise regarded, that thinkers should begin to consider 
the physical organism as the bearer or agent not only of the simiile 
ideas, but also of their combination, was easily possible in view of 
the indecisive ambiguity of the Lockian doctrines, but was still 
more called out by one-sided conclusions drawn from Gaitesian and 
Spinozistic theories 

Descaites, namely, had treated the whole psychical life of the 
animal as a mechanical process of the nervous system, while he had 
ascribed the human psychical life to the immaterial substance, the 
res cogitans The more evident the completely sensuous nature of 
human ideation now seemed in consequence of Locke’s investigation, 
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the nearer lay the question -whether it was possible to maintain the 
position, that the same processes which in the animal seemed capa- 
ble of being understood as nervous processes, should be traced back 
in the case of man to the activity of an immaterial psychical sub- 
stance — ITrom another side, Spinoza’s parallelism of the attributes 
worked in the same direction (cf above, § 31, 9). According to 
this view a process in the bodily life con espnnds to every process of 
the psychical life, without either process being the cause of the 
other, or one process being the oiigmal and the other the derived. 
(Such, at least, was the thought of the philosopher himself ) This 
had now been conceived of at first by its opponents as materialism, 
as if Spinoza meant that the fundamental process was the bodily, 
and the psychical process only its accomj)anying phenomenon But 
among its adherents also, both physicians and natural scientists, 
such as the influential Boei have of Leyden, a mode of thought in- 
clining strongly toward materialism soon substituted itself foi the 
master’s doctrine This took place in connection with the expe- 
riences of experimental physiology which, following Descartes’ 
stimulus, employed itself largely with a study of reflex movements 

It IS interesting that the consequences of these combinations of 
thought appeared in liteiary form first in Germany Here as eaily 
as 1697 a physician named Pane? atius Wolff taught in his Cogita- 
tiones Medico-legaks that thoughts are mechanical activities of the 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1713 appeared 
the anonymous Con espondence concerning the Natuie of the Soul 
{Briefwechsel vom Wesen dei Seele)^\n which, screened by pious 
refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes aie car- 
ried out to an anthropological mateiialism. A distinction of degree 
only IS recognised between the psychical life of the animal and that 
of man , ideas and activities of the will aie without exception re- 
garded as functions of excited neive-fabres, and practice and educa- 
tion are given as the means by which the higher position of man 
is reached and maintained 

In England the procedure was more cautious In a way similar 
to that m which Locke had carried out the Baconian programme, men 
now studied primarily the internal mechanism of the psychical activ- 
ities, and the development of the higher out of the elementary states 
according to purely psychological laws such was the work of Petei 
Blown in the epistemological field, and that of others upon the 
domain of the activities of the will In the same manner proceeded 

1 Of wbich Lange gives an account, Gesch des Mat , I 319 ff (2d ed [Eng 
tr., Eistoiy of Mateiialism^ II 37 ff ] ). 
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David Hartley also, who brought into common use the expression 
association ^ (which had already been used before this) for the com- 
binations and relations which arise between the elements He wished 
to conceive these relations, which he analysed with all the care of a 
natural scientist, solely as jjsychical processes, and held fast to their 
complete incomparableness with material processes, even with the 
most delicate foims of corporeal motion. But he was also a physi- 
cian, and the connection of the mental life with the states of the 
body was so clear to him that he made the constant correspondence 
of the two and the mutual relationship of the psychical functions 
and the nervous excitations, which, at that time, were termed ‘‘vihra- 
tions,’’^ the main subject-matter of his psychology of association 
In this work he held fast to the qualitative difference between the 
two parallel series of phenomena and left the metaphysical question, 
as to the substance lying at their basis, undecided but with refer- 
ence to causality he fell insensibly into materialism, in that he con- 
ceived of the mechanism of the nervous states as ultimately the 
piimary event, and that of the psychical activities as only the phe- 
nomenon accompanying this event To simple nervous excitations 
correspond simple sensations or desires ; to complex, complex This 
scientific theory, to be sure, involved him in serious contradictions 
with his pious faith, and the “Observations” show how earnestly 
and fruitlessly he struggled between the two Quite the same is 
true of Priestley, who even made the farther concession to material- 
ism of letting fall the heterogeneity between the psychical and 
bodily processes, and desiring to replace psychology completely by 
nerve physiology On this account he also abandoned entirely the 
standpoint of inner experience defended by the Scots, but at the 
same tune desired to unite ivith his system the warmly supported 
conviction of a teleological deism 

Anthropological materialism was worked out in its baldest form 
by the Frenchman, Lamettrie Convinced by medical ob-seiwations 
upon himself and others of the complete dependence of the mind 
upon the body, he studied the mechanism of life in animals and men, 
following Boerhave’s suggestions, and Descartes’ conception of the 
former seemed to him completely applicable to the latter also The 
distinction between the two, which is only one of degree, permits 
for human psychical activities also no other explanation than that 
they are mechanical functions of the brain On this account it is 


^ In the later, especially the Scottish literature, and m particular ith Thomas 
Broton, the expression “ association ” is often replaced by suggestion 
^ Instead of this term Erasmus Darwin introduced the expression, “ motions 
of the sensorium ” 
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an encroachment of metaphysics to ascribe to the “mind” a sub- 
stantiality of its own in addition to that of matter. The conception 
of matter as that of a body which is in itself dead and needs mind 
or spirit as its moving principle, is an arbitrary and false abstrac- 
tion experience shows that matter moves itself and lives. It is 
]ust Descartes’ mechanics which has proved this, says Lamettrie, 
and therefore the inevitable consequence of this mechanics is mate- 
rialism And that all psychical life is only one of the functions of 
the body, is evident from the fact that not a single content is found 
in the mental life which is not due to the excitation of some one of 
the senses. If we think of a man as the Church Dather Arnobms 
proposed, — so writes Lamettrie,^ to establish his sensualism which 
had developed from Locke, — who from his birth on had been excluded 
from all connection with his kind, and restricted to the experience 
of a few senses, we should find m him no other ideational contents 
than those brought to him through just these senses 

6 Less important m prmciple, but all the more widely extended 
in the literary world, were the other re-shapings which Locke’s 
doctrine experienced in France Voltaire, who domesticated it 
among his countiymen by his Lettres sur les Anglais, gave it a com- 
pletely sensualistic stamp, and even showed himself — though with 
sceptical reserve — not disinclined to entrust to the Cieator the 
powei of providing the I, which is a corporeal body, with the 
capacity of thinking also. This sceptical sensualism became 
the fundamental note of the French Enlightenment® Gondillo/c, 
who at the beginning had only expounded Locke’s doctrine and 
defended it agamst other systems, professed his adherence to this 
sceptical sensualism in his influential Traiti des Sensations. 
Whatever the mind may be, the content of its conscious activities 
IS derived solely from sense-perception Condillac develops the 
theory of associational psychology in connection with the fiction 
of a statue, which, equipped only with capacity of sensation, receives 
one after another the excitations of the different senses which are 
added to it, and by this means gradually unfolds an intellectual 
life like that of man Here the fundamental idea is that the mere 
co-existence of different sensations in the same consciousness bungs 
with it of itself the sensation of their relation to each other and to the 


1 At the close of the Sistoire Natiirelle de V Arne Cf also above, p 225, 
note 1 

2 The same mode of thought asserts itself also in the beginnings of sesthetic 
criticism in the form of the principle that the essence of all art consists in the 
“ imitation of beautiful Nature ” The type of this conception was E BattPin 
tl711-178'J) with his treatise, Les Beavx Arts rtduits d un ineme Principe 
(1746) 
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object oi the self In accoi dance with this piinciple the process is 
depicted by which all the manifold psychical activities become 
unfolded out of perception m the theoretical series, by virtue of the 
differences in intensity and in repetition of sensations, there grow 
successively attention, lecognising recollection, distinction, com- 
parison, judgment, inference, imagination, and expectation of the 
future, and finally with the help of signs, especially those of 
language, aiise abstraction and the grasping of geneial piinciples 
But in addition to sensation, perception has also the feeling-element 
of pleasuie and pain, and out of this, in connection with the move- 
ment of ideas, develop desire, love and hate, hope, fear,^ and — as 
the result of all such changes of the practical consciousness — 
finally, the moial will So knowledge and morality grow upon the 
soil of the sensibility 

This systematic construction had great success The systematic 
impulse, which was repressed m the metaphysical field (cf § 34, 7), 
thiew itself with all the gieatei energy upon this “analysis of the 
human mind ” as a substitute , and as Condillac himself had already 
woven many acute obseivations into his exposition of the develop- 
ment process, so a whole throng of adherents found oppoitunity to 
take part in the completion of this structure by slight changes and 
shif tings of the phases, by innovations in nomenclature and by 
more or less valuable deductions The Government of the Revolu- 
tion recognised as philosophy only this study of the empirical 
development of intelligence, and Destutt de Ti acy gave it later the 
name “ Ideology So it came about that at the beginning of our 
centuiy philosophers were in France usually called ideologists 

7 With reference to the nature of the mind in which these trans- 
formations of sensation (sentn ) were held to take place, a great part 
of the ideologists remained by Condillac's positivistic reserve , others 
went on from Voltaiie’s problematical to Lamettrie’s assertive mate- 
rialism, — at fiist, in Hartley’s fashion emphasising the thoiough- 
going dependence of combinations of ideas upon nervous processes, 
then with express maintenance of the materiality of the psychical 
activities This development is most clearly to be seen in the case 
of Dideiot He set out from the position of Shaftesbury and Locke, 
but the sensualistic liteiature became moie potent from step to step 


^ In the development of the practical senes of conscious acts, the influence of 
Descartes’ and Spinoza’s theoiy of the emotions and passions asserted itself 
with Condillac and his disciples, as also in part among the English associa 
tional psychologists 

~ It IS not impossible tliat this nomenclature in case of de Tiacy was intended 
to he the counterpart to Fichte’s “Wissenschaftslehre,” — Science of Knowl- 
edge (cf below, Part VI ch 2) 
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111 the Editor of the Encyclopsedia , he followed up the hypotheses 
of hylozoism^ (cf below, § 34, 9), and finally took part m the com- 
position of the Syst^me de la Nature This work set forth the 
human psychical activities within the framework of its metaphysics 
as the fine invisible motions of the nerves, and tieated then genetic 
process ]ust as Lamettrie had done. Among the later ideologists 
Cabanis is prominent in this respect by the newness of his physio 
logical point of view ; he takes account of the progress of natuial 
science in so far as to seek the conditions of the nerves, to which 
man’s psychical states (le moral) must be referred, no longer merely 
in mechanical motions, but in chemical changes. Ideation is the 
secretion of the brain, just as other secretions are produced by other 
organs 

In opposition to this, another line of ideology held fast to Locke’s 
principle that all content of ideas may indeed be due to the senses, 
but that in the functions directed toward combining such content 
the peculiar character of the mind’s nature shows itself. The leader 
of this line of thought was Bonnet He, too, in a manner similar to 
that of Condillac, adopts the mode of consideration commended by 
Lamettrie, adverting to Ainobius, but he is much too well-schooled 
as an investigator of Hatuie to fail to see that sensation can never 
be resolved into elements of motion, that its relation to physical 
states IS synthetic, but not analytic Hence he sees in the mechanism 
of the nervous system only the causa occasionalis foi the spontaneous 
reaction of the mind, and the substantiality of the mind seems to him 
to be proved by the unity of consciousness He connects with this 
theory all sorts of fantastic hypotheses ^ Religious ideas speak in 
his assumption of the immaterial mind-substance, but bensualisni 
admits an activity of this substance only in connection with the 
body, for this reason, in order to explain immoitality and the un- 
interrupted activity of the mind. Bonnet helps himself by the 
hypothesis of an aethereal body which is joined essentially with the 
soul and takes on a coarser material external organism, according to 
its dwelling-place in each particular case. 

This union of sensualism with the maintenance of self-subsistent 
substantiality and capacity of reaction on the part of the mind 
passed over to Bonnet’s countryman, Rousseau, who combated with 
its aid the psychological theories of the Encyclopaedists He found 
that this characteristic quality of the mind, the unity of its function, 
evinces itself in feeling {sentiment), and opposed this original natu- 


1 The decisive transition-wntins: is WAlenibeH''^ Dieam 

2 In the Palingeneues Phtlosophiques 
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ralness of its essence to the cold and indifferent mechanism of ideas, 
which would debase the mind to an unconditional dependence upon 
the outer world The feeling of individvolity rebelled with him 
against a doctrine according to which there is nothing in man’s 
consciousness but the play, as if upon an indifferent stage^ of a mass 
of foreign contents accidentally coming together, which unite and 
then separate again He wished to bring out the thought that it is 
not the case that the mental life merely takes place within us, but 
that it IS rather true that we are ourselves present as actively deter- 
mining personalities This conviction dictated Eousseau’s opposi- 
tion to the intellectualistic Enlightenment, w hich in the sensualism 
of Condillac and of the Enc 3 'clopsedists wished to regard man’s inner 
life as only a mechanical product of sensational elements excited 
from without, to psychological atomism Eousseau opposes the 
principle of the Monadology 

In the same manner, and perhaps not without influence from 
Kousseau in his arguments, St Martin raised his roice against the 
prevailing system of Condillac ; he even came out of his mystical 
retreat to protest in the sessions of the Ecoles Normoles ^ against 
the superficiality of sensualism The ideologists, he says, talk a 
great deal about human nature, but instead of observing it thej' 
devote their energies to put it together {composer) 

8. The Scottish philosopheis are the psychological opponents of 
sensualism in all its forms The common ground on which this 
contrast developed is that of psychology regarded as philosophy 
For Eeid, also, and his disciples seek the task of philosophy in the 
investigation of man and his mental capacities , indeed, they fixed 
still niore energetically and one-sidedly than the various schools of 
their opponents the methodical point of new that all philosophy 
must be empmcal psychology But this view of the human physi- 
cal activity and its development is diametncally opposed to that 
of the sensualists The latter hold the simple, the former the com- 
plex, the latter the individual ideas, the former the -judgments, the 
latter the sensuous, the foimer the internal, the latter the particular, 
the former the general, to be the original content of the mind s 
activity Eeid acknowledges that Berkeley’s idealism and Hume’s 
scepticism are as correct consequences from Locke’s principle as is 
Hartley’s materialism , but ]ust the absurdity of these consequences 
refutes the principle 

In opposition to this, Eeid "will now apply the Baconian method 
of induction to the facts of inner perception in older to attain by an 


1 Seances des iLc Norm , in 61 fi. 
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analysis of these to the original truths, which are given from the 
beginning in connection with the nature of the human mind, and 
which assert themselves in the development of its activities as 
determining principles. Thus, putting aside all help of physiology, 
the fundamental science psychology shall be perfected as a kind of 
natural science of inner observation. In the solution of this task. 
Held himself, and after him especially Dugald Stewart, develop a 
considerable breadth and comprehensiveness of vision in the appre- 
hension of the inner processes and a great acuteness m the analysis 
of their essential content a multitude of valuable observations on 
the genetic processes of the mental life is contained in their exten- 
sive investigations And yet these investigations lack in fruitful- 
ness of ideas as well as in energetically comprehensive cogency. 
For they eveiy where confuse the demonstration of that which can 
be discovered as universally valid content in the psychical func- 
tions, with the assumption that this is also genetically the original 
and determining . and since this philosophy has no other pimciple 
than that of psychological fact, it regards without criticism all that 
can in this manner be demonstrated to be actual content of mental 
activity, as self-evident truth The sum-total of these principles is 
designated as common sense, and as such is held to form the supreme 
rule for all philosophical knowledge 

9 In the philosophy of the German Enlightenment all these 
tendencies mingle with the after-workings of the Cartesian and 
Leibnizian rationalism The twofold tendency in the method of 
this latter system had taken on a fixed systematic form through 
the agency of Christian 7FbZ/f Accoiding to him, all subjects 
should be regarded both from the point of view of the eternal 
truths and from that of the contingent truths for every province 
of reality there is a knowledge through conceptions and another 
through facts, an apiioii science pioceeding from the intellect and 
an aposterioii science aiising from peiception These two sciences 
were to combine in the result in such a way that, for example, em- 
pirical psychology must show the actual existence in fact of all 
those activities which, in rational psychology, were deduced from 
the metaphysical conception of the soul, and from the “ faculties ” 
resulting from this conception On the other hand, following Leib- 
niz’s precedent, the distinction in value of the two modes of knowl- 
edge was so far retained as to regard only the intellectual knowledge 
as clear and distinct insight, while empirical (or, as they said at 
that time, historical) knowledge was regarded as a more or less 
obscure and confused idea of things. 

Psychologically, ^he two kinds of knowledge were divided, in 
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accordance with the Cartesian model, into the ideoe innatoe and the 
idece adventitice Yet WolfE himself, agreeably to the metaphysical 
direction of his thought, laid less weight upon the genetic element 
But the opposite was the case with his adheients and opponents, 
who weie already standing under the influence of the Fiench and 
English theories The general course of the development ivas that 
the importance which Leibniz and WolfE had conceded to empiiicism 
was increased more and moie by the penetration of the Lockian 
prineiples The psychological method gained the pieponderance 
over the metaphysioo-ontological step by step, and within the psy- 
chological method increasing concessions were made to sensualism, 
of such a nature that ultimately not only earnest men of science 
like Kudiger and Lossius, but especially a great part of the “popu- 
lar philosophers ” supported completely the doctrine that all human 
ideas arise from sense-perception The motley and irregular series 
of stages in which this process completed itself has only a literary- 
histoiical interest,^ because no new arguments came to light in con- 
nection with it 

Only one of these men used the psychologico-epistemological 
dualism which prevailed in the German philosophy of the Enlight. 
enment, to make an original and fruitful turn Heinrich Lambeit, 
who was fully abreast of the natural science of his time, had 
giown into intelligent sympathy with the raathematico-logical 
method as completely as he had into an insight into the woith of 
expel lence and in the phenomenology of his 2Iew Organon, in 
attempting to fix the limits for the psychological significance of 
these two elements of knowledge, he disposed the mixture of the 
tt pi 101 1 and a postei ton constituents requisite for knowing reality, 
in a way that led to the distinction of foim and content in ideas The 
content-elements of thought, he taught, can be given only by per- 
ception but their mode of connection, the form of relation which 
is thought between them, is not given from without, but is a proper 
activity of the mind This distinction could be read out of Locke’s 
ambiguous exposition ® but no one had conceived it so sharply and 
precisely fiom this point of view as Lambert And this point of 
view was of great importance for the genetic consideration of the 
ideas of the human mind It followed from it, that it was neithei 
possible to derive the content from the mere form, nor the form of 
knowledge from the content The first refuted the logical rational 


J Cf W Windelband, Gescli d neneien Philo’topUie,'l §§63-66 
® Cf the demonstration m G Hartenstem, Locke's Lehi e von der mensch 
lichen Erkenntmss in Vergleirhung mit Leibniz' Kntik derselben (Leps 
1861 Ahhandl ^ lachs &es, d Wissenschi), 
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isin with which Wolff would spin all ontology and metaphysics out 
from the most general principles of logic, and ultimately fiom the 
one principle of contiadiction , the other took the basis away from 
sensuahsm, which thought that with the contents of perception the 
knowledge also of their relations was immediately given. Out of 
this grew for the “ impiovement of metaphysics ” the task of dis- 
solving out these relating forms from the total mass of experience, 
and of making clear their relation to content But Lambert sought 
in vain for a single unifying principle for this purpose,^ and his 
‘‘ Architektonik" finally contented itself with making a collection 
of them not based on any internal principle 

10. While all these theories as to the origin of human ideas were 
flymg about in the literary market, the reconciling word upon the 
problem of innate ideas had been long spoken, but was waiting in a 
manuscript in the Hanoverian library foi the powerful effect which 
its publication was to produce Leibmz, in his Nouveaux Essais, 
had provided the Lockian ideology with a critical commentary in 
detail, and had embodied within it the deepest thoughts of his phi- 
losophy and the finest conclusions of his Monadology. 

Among the arguments with which Locke combated the doctrine 
that ideas were innate, had been that with which he maintained 
that there could be nothing in the mind of which the mind knew 
nothing This pimciple had also been pronounced by him^ in the 
form that the soul thinks not always By this piinciple the Car- 
tesian definition of the soul as a res cogitans was brought into ques- 
tion . for the essential characteristic of a substance cannot be denied 
it at any moment In this sense the question had been often dis- 
cussed between the schools Leibniz, however, was pointed by his 
Monadology to a peculiar intermediate position Since, in his view, 
the soul, like every monad, is a "representing” power, it must have 
perceptions at every moment but since all monads, even those 
which constitute matter, are souls, these peicei)tions cannot pos- 
sibly all be clear and distinct The solution of the problem lies, 
therefore, again in the conception of unconscious lepiesentations or 
petites peiceptions (cf. above, § 31) The soul (as every monad) 
always has ideas or representations, but not always conscious, not 
always clear and distinct ideas ; its life consists in the development 
of the unconscious to conscious, of the obscure and confused to clear 
and distinct ideas or representations 
In this aspect Leibniz now introduced an extremely significant 


1 This IS "best seen in liis interesting coriespondence with Kant, printed id 
the works of the latter 

2 Essay II 1, 10 f. 
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conception into psychology and episteraologj* He distinguished 
between the states in ivliich the soul merely has ideas, and those in 
which it IS coiisfAous ot them Ihe former he designated as percep- 
tion, the latter as a^pperception^ He understood, therefore, by 
appercejition the process hy which unconscious, obscure, and con- 
fused repiesentations are raised into clear and distinct consciousness, 
and thereby recognised by the soul as its own and apxtropriated by 
self-consciousness The genetic process of the psychical life consists 
in the changing of vnconsoiovs into conscious representations oi ideas, 
in taking up peiceptions into the clearness and distinctness of self- 
consciousness In the light of the Monadology Leibniz’s methodo- 
logical view of the empirical or contingent truths (of § 30. 7) took 
on a peculiar colouimg The fact that the monads have no windows 
makes it impossible to conceive of perception metaphysically as a 
woiking of things upon the soul * the ideas of sense, or sense-pres- 
entations, must rathei be thought as activities which the soul, by 
viitue of the pie-established harmony, develops m an obscure and 
confused manner (as petites perceptions'), and the transformation 
which takes place in them can be regarded only as a process of 
making them distinct and of clearing themuii, — as a taking up into 
self-consciousness, as apperception 

Sensibility and under sta.nding, the distinction betiveen which with 
Leibniz coincides with that of different degrees of clearness and 
distinctness, have, therefore, in his view, the same content, only 
that the former has in obscure and confused representation 
what the latter possesses as cleai and distinct Xothing comes 
into the soul from Avithout, that which it consciously lepresents 
has been already unconsciously contained within it and on the 
other hand, the soul cannot bring forth anything in its conscious 
ideas which has not been within it from the beginning Hence 
Leibniz must decide that in a certain sense, that is, unconsciously, 
all ideas aie innate , and that in anothei sense, that is, consciously, no 
idea IS innate in the human soul He designates this relation, which 
had been previously sketched in the principles of the Monadology, 
by the name virtual innateness of ideas 

This thought, which is at once treated as the controlling point of 
view at the opening of the New Essays, is earned out espeeiallj 
witli leference to the universal or eternal truths This was indeed 
the burning question * here the one party (the Keo-Platonists, and 
in pait the Cartesians) maintained that these were innate “actu- 

^ Pnne de la Nat et de la Ordee, 4, where the relationship vith the Lockiaii 
reflection comes out strongly , Nouv Ess II 9, 4 

^N E IV 4 d 
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ally,” as fully formed (fertige) truths, the others (Hobbes, and 
in part Locke) would explain them from the co-operation of sensa- 
tional elements Leibniz, however, carries out the thought that 
such principles are contained already m perception, sis petites percep 
tions, that is, as the involuntary foims of relating thought, hut that 
after this unconscious employment of them they are apperceived, 
that is, raised to clear and distinct consciousness and so recognised 
in connection with experience. The form of the soul’s activity 
which is afterwards brought to clearness and distinctness of intel- 
lectual apprehension as a universal principle, an eternal truth, 
inheres already in the sensuous representation, though unclear and 
confused. Hence while Locke had appropriated for his own use the 
scholastic principle mhil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, 
Leibniz adds thereto nisi intellectus vpse} 

11 When the Nouveauca Essais were printed in 1765, they excited 
great attention Lessing was translating them That the life of 
the soul transcends all that is clear and distinctly conscious, and is 
rooted in obscurely presaged depths, was an insight of the highest 
value for the liteiature which was just struggling out of the intel- 
lectual diyness of the Enlightenment, and out of insipid correctness 
to an unfolding full of genius, — and an insight all the more valua- 
ble as coming from the same thinker that Germany honoured as the 
father and hero of its Enlightenment In this direction Leibniz 
worked especially upon Herder . we see it not only in his aesthetic 
views,® but still more m his prize essay " On the Knowing and Feel- 
ing of the Human Soul.” 

Under the preponderance of the methodological point of view, the 
Leibnizo-W olffian school had strained the opposition between rational 
and empirical knowledge as far as possible, and had treated under- 
standing and sensibility as two separate faculties The Berlin 
A.cademy had wished to see the mutual relation of these two sepa- 
rated powers, and the share which each has in human knowledge, 
investigated Herder played the true Leibniz — as the latter had 
developed himself in the Nouveaux Essais — against the prevailing 
system of the schools when he emphasised in his treatise the living 
unity of man’s psychical life, and showed that sensibility and under- 
standing are not two different sources of knowledge, but only the 
different stages of one and the same living activity with which the 
monad comprehends the universe within itself All the ideas with 
which the soul raises itself in its development, step by step, from the 
consciousness of its immediate environment to the knowledge of 


1 Nbuv Ess II. 1, 2. 


2 Cf. nrincipally the fourth Kritische Waldchen. 
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the harmony of the uiuveise, are innate within the soul as internal 
powers This deeper unity of sensibility and undei standing, Herder 
called feeling, and in this also in his inquiiy as to the “Origin of 
Language,” he found the function which einbiaces all senses like a 
unity, and by means of which the psycho-physical mechanism of 
pioducing and heaiing sounds (^Tonens and Hoiens) is raised to 
become the expression of thought 

12 More impoitant still was another effect of the woik of Leib- 
niz It was no less a thinker than Kant who undertook to build up 
the doctiine of the Nouveaux Essais into a system of epistemology 
(cf § 34, 12) The Konigsberg philosopher was stimulated by that 
woik to one of the most important turns in his development, and 
completed it in his Inaugural Dissei tation * He had already grown 
out of the Wolffian school-metaphysics and had been long employed 
with the examination of the empirical theories, and yet could not 
satisfy himself with them ® On the contrary, he was piooeeding in 
the diiection of establishing metaphysics upon a new basis, and was 
following Lambeit’s attempts to make a beginning at the woik in 
connection with the distinction of form and content in knowledge 
Now Leibniz showed with refeience to the “eternal tiuths” that 
they inheied already as involuntaiy relating forms within sense 
experience itself, to be raised and brought to clear and distinct con- 
sciousness by the reflection of the understanding This piinciple of 
viitual innateness is the neive of Kant's Inauguial Dissertation the 
metaphysical truths lie in the soul as laws of its activity,® to enter 
into active function on occasion of experience, and then to become 
object and content of the knowledge of the undeistanding 
Kant now applies this point of view in a new and fruitful manner 
to sensuous knowledge From methodical reasons he opposed this to 
intellectual knowledge much more sharply even than the Wolffians 
but on this account the question for him was, whethei theie are 
perhaps in the woild of the senses just such oiiginal foim-ielations 
as had been iiointed out in the intellectual woild by Leibniz and 
lecognised by Kant himself (cf § 8, and the whole Sectio IV of the 
treatise De mundi sensibihs et intelligibihs forma et pi incipiis) and 
thus he discoveied the “puie Forms of the sensibility” — space and 
time They aie not innate m the ordinaiy sense, but acquiied, yet 
not abstracted from the data of sensibility, but ab ipsa mentis 

1 The dependence of this essay upon the Nouveaux Essais has been shown by 
W Windelband, Vieiteljalnschi f wissensch P/iiZos , 1 , 1876, pn 234 ff 
- Tins IS best proved by the essay which appaiently stands farthest removed 
from inetaphvsics, The Dreams of a Ghost Seei Cf also Part VI ch 1 
® De Munch Sens et hit , § 0 dantur per tpsam natuiam intellectus Cf 
§ 8, also the coiollary to § 3 
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actione secundum perpetuas leges sensa sua coordinante [from the 
very action of the mind co-ordinating its sensations according to 
perpetual laws], and like the intellectual Eorms they are recognised 
by attending to the mind’s activity on occasion of experience, — ♦•he 
business of mathematics. 

Another foimulation was given to the principle of virtual innate- 
ness by Tetens He wiote his essays on human natuie and its 
development under the impression received fiom Kant’s Inaugural 
Dissertation He, too, declares that the “acts of thought” are the 
first original relation-thoughts {VerhaltnissgedanJcen) we learn 
them by applying them when we think, and thus they prove 
themselves to be the natural laios of thought The universal prin- 
ciples whicli lie at the basis of all philosophical knowledge are, 
accordingly, “subjective necessities” in which the essential nature 
of the t hinkin g soul itself comes to consciousness. 

§ 34. Knowledge of the Outer World 

The background of all these theories is then epistemological pur- 
pose. This, however, assumes fiom the beginning a somewhat 
narrower place under the presupposition of the naive realism which 
became attached to the Cartesian metaphysics The pimciple of 
the cogito ergo sum made the self-knowledge of the mind’s nature 
appear as the original certainty, as that -which was self-evident and 
immediately free from doubt , but the greater the difference in kind 
which was conceived to exist between the world of consciousness 
and that of space and bodies, the gi eater the difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves with reference to the possibility of knowing this 
latter world This fact was taught at once by the metaphysical 
development immediately after Descartes (cf § 31), and the same 
was now repeated in the most various forms in connection with the 
translation of these same thoughts mto the language of empirical 
psychology and sensualism 

There is thus in the epistemology of modern philosophy from its 
beginning a superiority attributed to vnner experience, by virtue of 
which knowledge of the outer world becomes pr oblematical In this an 
after- working of the Termiinsm, with which the Middle Ages had 
ended, asserts itself throughout the whole extent of modern thought 
as a determining mode of view* the heteiogeneity of the outer 
and inner worlds gives the mind a proud feeling of a substantial 
q^uality peculiar to itself as contrasted with things, but at the same 
time a certain degree of uncertainty and doubtfulness in orientmg 
itself in this world which is to it strange and foreign. In this way 
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the very statement of the fundamental problem m the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment shows itself to he an echo of that deepening 
of the mind within itself, that placing of consciousness upon an inde- 
pendent basis over against the outer world, with which the ancient 
philosophy ended its course In this was rooted the power of the 
Augustmiau spirit over modem philosophy 

1 The preponderance of the inner experience asserts itself very 
strongly also with LockCf although in principle he placed sensation 
and reflection upon an equality psychologically, and in his genetic 
theory even made the latter dependent upon the former But m 
assigning the epistemological values this relation is at once reversed 
m the spint of the Cartesian principles. For the dualism of finite 
substances which the great French metaphysician had propounded is 
quietly introduced by Locke in conjunction with the dualism of the 
sources of experience sensation is designed to furnish knowledge of 
the corporeal outer world, reflection to give knowledge of the activities 
of the mmd itself and in this consideration it is naturally found 
that the latter is much more suited to its task than the former 
Our knowledge of our own states is inivxtvie and the most certain of 
all , and with a knowledge of our states we are at the same time 
perfectly and undoubtedly sure of our own existence also Locke 
presents this doctrine of the certainly of knowledge of self with 
an almost verbal adherence to Descartes ^ With reference to our 
knowledge of the corporeal world, on the other hand, his attitude 
IS much more reserved. Such a knowledge is possible only through 
sensation , and although it still deserves the name knowledge, it yet 
lacks complete certainty and adequacy Primarily, it is only the 
presence of the idea in the mind that is intuitively certam , that a 
thing corresponds to the idea is not intuitively certain, and demon- 
stration can at most teach that there is a thmg there, but can 
predicate nothing concerning this thmg 
To be sure, Locke is not at all m agreement with himself on this 
point In connection with his theory of the ideas of sensation, he 
adopts the doctrine of the intellectual nature of the sense qualities 
qiute in the form worked out by Descartes (cf § 31, 2), designates 
them happily by the distinction of primary and secondary qualities, 
adds, as tertiary qualities, such powers as express the relation of one 
body to another, declares piiraary qualities to be those which really 
belong to bodies in themselves, and reckons, also, impenetrability 
in this class, m addition to those assigned to it by Descartes As 
compared with the doctrine of Hobbes, this is in its essence a 


* Essay IV 9, 3 
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decided relapse into the mode of thought of Democritus and Epicurus, 
as IS shown, also, in the fact that Locke follows the theory of 
images in tracing stimulations to the affection of the neives oy 
minute particles streaming out from objects.^ On the whole, there- 
fore, the fundamental Cartesian basis of mathematical knowledge 
of Nature is here reaffirmed and even more widely extended 

But Locke’s decision in connection with his analysis of the idea 
of substance has an entirely different purport. Like Occam, he 
distinguishes from intuitive knowledge and knowledge given by 
sensation, demonstrative knowledge: this has to do, not with the 
relation of ideas to the outer world, but with the relation of ideas 
to one another In its value as knowledge it stands after the intui 
tive, but superior to the sensitive.^ Demonstrative thinhing is then 
conceived of entirely termimstically, something as in the case of 
Hobbes, as a reckoning with concept signs The necessity attach- 
ing to the demonstration holds only within the world of ideas ; it 
concerns, as one class, general or abstract ideas to which no proper 
reality corresponds in natura leruin If ideas are once present, 
judgments may be formed concerning the relations winch exist 
between them, quite apart from any reference to the things them- 
selves j and it IS with such judgments alone that demonstrative 
knowledge has to do Such “complex” ideas are thought-things, 
which, after they have been fixed by definition, can enter into the 
union with others determined m each case by the respective con- 
tents, without thereby acquiring any relation to the outside world 
Among these modes of union, that which is expressed by the idea 
of substance (the category of inherence) is conspicuous in an especial 
manner For all other contents and relations can be thought only 
as belonging to some substance This relation, therefore, has Reality, 
/—the idea of substance is, according to Locke’s expression, ectypal, 
— but only in the sense that we are forced to assume a real substrate 
for the modes given in particular ideas, without being able to make 
any assertion as to what this substrate itself is Substance is the 
supporter, itself unknown, of known qualities, which we have occa- 
sion to assume belong together 

This view that substances are unknowable does not, indeed, 
hinder Locke from taking in hand at another passage,® in an entirely 
Cartesian fashion, a division of all substances into “cogitative and 
incogitative ” On the other hand, he applies tlie view to his tieat- 

1 Essay, 11. 8, 7 ff Cf also B Riittenauer, Zur Vorgeschichte des Ideahsmus 
und Knticismus (Freiburg, 1882), and Geil, op Git , pp. 66 ff 

2 Ib IV 2 

3 Ib H ?3, 29 , IV 10. 9 
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ment of the eogito ergo sum This principle he carries over entirely 
from the metaphysical realm into that of empirical psychology 
Self-certainty is for him that of the “ internal sense ” , intuition in 
this case refers only to our states and activities, not to our essence , 
it shows us, indeed, immediately and without doubt, that we are, 
but not what we are The question as to the substance of the soul 
(and accordingly the question also as to its relation to the body) is 
as incapable of an answer as the question as to the “what” of any 
substance whatever 

Kevertheless, Locke holds it to be possible to gain a demonstrative 
certainty of the existence of God For this purpose he adopts the 
farst of the Cartesian proofs (cf § 30, 5) in a somewhat modified 
form, and adds the ordinal y cosmological argument An mfinite, 
eternal, and perfect being must be thought, an ultimate cause of 
finite substances of which man intuitively knows himself to be one 

So manifold and full of contiadictions are the motifs which cross 
in Locke’s doctrine of knowledge. The exposition, apparently so 
easy and transparent, to which he diluted Caitesianism, glides over 
and away from the eddies which come up out of the dark depths of 
its historical piesuppositions But as the ambiguous, indeterminate 
iidtuie of his psychology unfolded itself in the antithesis in the fol- 
lowing developments, so, too, this epistemological metaphysics offered 
points of departure for the most varied transformations 

2 The veiy fiist of these shows an audacious energ\ of one-sided 
ness in contiast with the indecisiveness of Locke Beikeley hronght 
the ascendency of inner experience to complete dominance by putting 
an end to the wavering position which Locke had taken upon the 
question as to the knowledge of bodies This he did with the aid 
of his extieme Nominalism and with a leturn to the doctrines of 
Hobbes He demolished the conception of corporeal substance Ac- 
coiding to the distinction of piimary and secondary qualities, it was 
held that a part of that complex of ideas which perception piesents 
ns as a body should be separated out, and another part retained as 
alone leal, but this distinction, as Hobbes had already taught 
(ef § 31, 2), IS 111 the natuie of the case erroneous The “mathe- 
matical ” qualities of bodies are as truly ideas within us as the 
sense qualities, and Berkeley had demonstrated exactly this point 
with analogous arguments in his Theoiy of Vision He attacks the 
warrant of the distinction of Descartes (and of Democntus) But 
while, according to this view, all qualities of bodies without excep- 
tion are ideas in ns, Locke has retained as their real supporter a 
superfluous unknowable “substance” , in a similar way others speak 
of matter as the substiatc of sensible qualities 
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But m all these cases, says Berkeley, it is demanded of us to 
legard an absti action as the only actual reality Abstract ideas, 
however, do not exist, — they do not exist even in the mind, to say 
notlung of existing in natui a rei um Locke was then quite right in 
saying that no one could know this “substance”, no one can even 
think it, it IS a fiction of the schools For the naive consciousness, 
for “common sense,” whose cause Berkeley professes to maintain 
against the artificial subtlety of plulosopheis, bodies are ]ust exactly 
what IS perceived, no more and no less , it is only the philosopheis 
who seek for something else behind what is perceived, — something 
mysterious, abstract, of which they themselves cannot say what it 
IS For the unperverted mind, body is what one sees, touches, 
tastes, smells, and hears its esse is pe? cijpi ^ 

Body IS then nothing but a complex of ideas If we abstract from 
a cherry all the qualities which can be peiceived through any of the 
senses, what is left ? Nothing. The idealism which sees in a body 
nothing farther than a bundle of ideas is the view of the common 
man , it should be that of philosophers also Bodies possess no 
other reality than that of being peiceived It is false to suppose 
that there is in addition to this a substance inheient within them, 
which “appears” in their qualities. They are nothing but the sum 
of these qualities 

In reply to the question that lies close at hand, in what the diffei' 
ence consists between the “ real ” or actual body and that which is 
only imagined oi dieamed of, if all bodies are only perceived, 
Berkeley answers with a spiritualistic metaphysics. The ideas 
which constitute the existence of the outer world are activities of 
spiiits Of the two Cartesian worlds only one has substantial 
existence, only the les cogitantes are leal substances, the les extensce 
are their ideas But to finite spirits the ideas are given, and the 
origin of all ideas is to be sought only in the infinite Spirit, in God 
The reality of bodies consists, therefore, in this, that then ideas are 
communicated by God to finite spirits, and the oi der of succession 
in which God habitually does tins we call laws of Nature Hence 
Bishop Berkeley finds no metaphysical difficulty in supposing that 
God under certain circumstances depaits from the usual order for 
some especial end, and in this case man speaks of miracles. On the 
other 'hand, a body is unreal which is presented only in the indi- 
vidual mind according to the mechanism of memory or imagination, 
and without being at the same tune communicated to the mind by 
God. And finally, since the actual corporeal world is thus changed 
into a system of ideas willed by God, the purposiveness which its 
airangement and the oider of its changes exhibit gives rise to no 
further problem. 
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The pdrallelism bet^^eell this inference from Locke and that 
whicli JIalebranche had drawn from Descaites is unmistakable, and 
Malebranche and Berkeley are also at one in holding that God alone 
IS the active force in the world, and that no indi\udual thing is 
efficiently opeiative (cf § 31, 8) It is extremely interesting to see 
how the extreme Bealism of the Bienchman and the extierae 
Kominalism of the Englishman amount to the same thing The 
giounds on which the views aie based could not be more different 
the result is the same For what still separated the two could be 
easily removed out of the way This was proved by a contemporary 
and countryman of Berkeley’s, Arthur Collier (1680-1732) in his 
'jiteresting treatise Olame Um%ei ealis * JIalebianche,® indeed, as a 
Cartesian, had not directly demurred to the realiiy of the corporeal 
world, but had held that we could understand the knowledge of this 
world by man, only on the hypothesis that the ideas of bodies in 
God are the common original, in accordance with which God pro- 
duces, on the one hand, the actual bodies, and, on the other, the 
ideas of these bodies in finite minds Collier showed now that in 
this theory the reality of the corporeal world played a completely 
superfluous rOle since no actual relation between the corpoieal 
world and human ideas is assumed, the value of human ideas for 
knowledge remains quite the same if we posit only an ideal cor- 
poreal ivorld in God, and regard this as the real object of human 
knowledge 

The idealism, which proceeded in this way from the cogito ergo 
sum along several paths, was attended by still another paradox as 
a by-pioduct, which is occasionally mentioned in the literature of 
the eighteenth century without any definite name or form Each 
individual mind has certain, intuitive knowledge only of itself and 
of its states, nor does it know anything of other minds except 
through ideas, which refer primarily to bodies and by an argument 
from analogy are interpreted to indicate minds If, however, the 
whole corporeal world is only an idea in the mind, every individual 
IS ultimately certain only of his own existence , the reality of all 
else, all other minds not excluded, is problematical and cannot be 
demonstrated This doctrine was at that time designated as 
Egoism, now it is usually called Solipsism It is a metapfij^sieal 


> 'J lie alternative title of the hook reads, A New Inquiry after Truth, hping 
a Demonstratton of tlip Non-Eristenee or Impossibility of an EHernal World 
(Lond 1123) Jt was rdited together with Berkeley’s treatise in the German 
“ Collection of the Pnnripal Wntinqs which deny the Reality of their own 
Body ill) and of the whole Corporeal World," hy Eschenhach (Bostock, 1756) 

2 Whose doctrine had become known in imgland by the agency especially of 
John Norris {Essai d'un Theorie du Monde Ideal, Lond 1704) 
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sport which must be left to the taste of the individual; for the 
solipsist refutes himself by begiimmg to prove his doctrine to 
others. 

Thus, following in the tram of the Meditations, in which Descartes 
recognised self-consciousness as the rescuing lock in the sea of 
doubt, the result was finally reached which Kant later characterised 
as a scandal to philosophy ; namely, that a proof Avas demanded for 
the reality of the outer ivorld, and none adequate could be found. 
The French materialists declared chat Berkeley’s doctrine was an 
insane delusion, but was irrefutable. 

3. The transformation of Locke’s doctrine by Berkeley leads 
farther in a direct line to Hume’s theory of knowledge To the 
nominalistic denial of abstract ideas the penetrative and profound 
Scot attached his distinction of all intellectual functions into im- 
pressions, and ideas which are copies of impressions ; and coincident 
with his distinction is that of intuitive and demonstrative knoivl- 
edge Each kind of knowledge has its own kind of certalnt 3 ^ 
Intuitive knowledge consists simply in the affirmation of actually 
present impressions. What impressions I have, I can declare with 
absolute certainty I can make no mistake in this, in so far as I 
keep within the bounds of simply stating that I have a jierception 
possessing this or that simple or complex content, Avithout adding 
any conceptions which would put any interpretation upon this 
content 

As among the most important of these impressions which have 
immediate intuitive certainty Hxune reckons the relations in space 
and time of the contents of sensation, — the fixing of the co-exist- 
ence or succession of elementary impressions The spatial order in 
which the contents of perception present themselves is undoubtedly 
given immediately with the contents themselves, and we likewise 
possess a sure impression as to Avhether the different contents are 
perceived at the same time or in succession. Contiguity in space 
and time is therefore intuitively given together with the impres- 
sions, and of these facts the human mind possesses a knowledge 
which IS perfectly certain and in nowise to be questioned Only, 
in characterising Hume’s doctrine, it must not be forgotten that 
this absolutely certain matter-of-fact quality, which belongs to 
impressions, is solely that of their presence as mental states In 
this meaning and restriction intuitive knowledge embraces not only 
the facts of inner experience, but also those of outer experience, but 
at the price of recognising that the latter are properly only species 
of the former, — a knowledge, that is, of mental states 

Contiguity in space and time is, however, but the most elementary 
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foiin of association between perceptions , besides this Hume leekons 
two othei laws, those of resemblance (or contrast, respectively) and 
causality As legaids the foimer of these two forms of relation, 
we have a clear and distinct impiession of the likeness or unlike- 
ness of sensations, and of the dilfeient degrees of these , it consists 
in the knowledge of the degiee of lesemblance in our own (sensi- 
tive) action, and belongs therefore to the impressions of the inner 
sense, which Locke called reflection On this is based, consequently, 
a demonstrative knowledge of complete certainty , it concerns the 
forms of that comparison between magnitudes which we peifoim 
upon the given contents of our ideas, and is nothing but an analysis 
of the legulaiity with which this takes place. This demonstrative 
science is mathematics , it develops the laws of equality and propor- 
tion with refeience to numbers and space, and Hume is inclined to 
concede a still higher epistemological value to arithmetic than to 
geometry ^ 

4 But mathematics ts also the sole demonstrative science, and is 
that just because it lelates to nothing else than the possible rela- 
tions between contents of ideas, and asseits nothing whatevei as to 
any i elation of these to a real woild In this way the tenninistic 
piinciple of Hobbes (cf § 30, 3) is in complete control with Hume, 
but the lattei pioceeds still moie consistently with his limitation of 
this theoiy to puie mathematics For Hume declares that no assei- 
tion lespecting the external woild is capable of demonstration , all 
our knowledge is limited to the ascertaining and verifj’ing of 
impressions, and to the relations of these mental states to each 
other 

Hence it seems to Hume an unauthorised trenching of thought 
beyond its own teiiitory, when the resemblance between ideas is 
inteipieted as meaning metaphysical identity, this is the case in 
eveiy employment of the conception of substance Whence is this 
conception ^ It is not peiceived, it is not found as a content either 
in paiticular sensations or in their relations, substance is the 
unknown, indescribable suppoit of the known contents of ideas 
Whence this idea foi which no impression is to be found in the 
whole circuit of sensations as its necessary oiiginal ^ Its oiigin is 
to be sought in reflection It is the copy of a fiequertly repeated 
conjunction of ideas By the repeated being togethei of impres- 
sions, by the custom of the like ideational process there arises by 
virtue of the law of association of ideas the necessity of the idea of 
their co-existence, and the feeling of this associative necessity of the 


1 Tieat I 2, 1, I 8, 1, 
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ideational process is thought as a real belonging together of the 
elements of association, i e as substance. ■ 

The thought-form of luherence is thus psychologically explained, 
and at the same time epistemologically re]ected, nothing corre- 
sponds to it fuither than the feeling of a likeness in the ideational 
conjunction , and since we can never know anything of existence 
except by immediate sense-perception, the Eeality of the idea of 
substance is incapable of pi oof It is clear that Hume thus makes 
Beikeley’s doctrine his own, so far as it concerns corporeal things. 
*But Berkeley had but half done his work upon the idea of substance 
He found that bodies are only complexes of sensations , that their 
being IS identical with their being perceived ; that theie is no sense 
or meamng in hypostatising their belonging together, as an unknown 
substance but he let the psychical substances, spirits, the res cogi- 
tantes, stand ; he regarded them as the supports or agents in which 
all these ideational activities inhere. Hume’s argument applies to 
this latter class also What Berkeley showed of the cherry is true 
also of the “ self ” Inner perception, also (such was the form which 
it had actually taken on already with Locke, cf above. No 1), 
shows only activities, states, qualities Take these away, and noth- 
ing remains of Descartes’ res cogitans either only the “ custom ” of 
constant conjunction of ideas in imagination is at the basis of the 
conception of a “mind”, the self is only a “ bundle of perceptions 

The same consideration holds also, mutatis mutandis, for causality, 
that form under which the necessary connection between contents 
of ideas is usually thought but this is neither intuitively noi de- 
monstratively certain. The relation of cause and effect is no\i per- 
ceived , all that we can perceive by the senses is the relation in 
time, according to which one regularly follows the other It, now, 
thought interprets this sequence into a consequence, this posi hoc 
into a p? opter hoc,^ this too has no basis in the content of the ideas 
causally related to each other From a “ cause ” it is not possible 
to deduce logically its “ effect ” , the idea of an effect does not con- 
tain within it that of its cause It is not possible to understand 
the causal relation analytically® Its explanation is, according to 

Th eat I , Part IV The objectionable consequences •which resulted from 
this for religious metaphysics perhaps occasioned Hume, when working over 
his Treatise into the Essays, to let drop this which cut most deeply of all his 
investigations 

2 In this respect Hume had a forerunner in his countryman Joseph Glanvil 
(1636-1680), who^ combated the mechanical natuial philosophy from the stand- 
pomt of orthodox scepticism in his Scepsis Scientifica, 1666 

® The same thought lay already at the basis of the Occasionahstic meta- 
physics (cf § 31, 7), for the essential reason for its taking refuge m mediation 
by the will of God was the logical incomprehensibility of the causal relation. 
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Hume, to be gained by means of association of ideas Through the 
repetition of the same succession of ideas, and the custom of finding 
them follow each other, an inner necessity or compulsion arises of 
imagining and expecting the second after the first , and the feeling 
of this inner necessity with which one idea calls up another is inter- 
preted as a real objective necessity, as if the object corresponding 
to the first idea forced that coiTesponding to the other to a real 
existence in nalui a i erum The impression in this case [of which 
the idea of cause and effect is a copy] is the necessary relation 
between the ideational actioities [activities of the “imagination”], 
and from this aiises, in the idea of causality, the idea of a neces- 
sary relation between the ideational contents [i e that A causes B , 
whereas the case really is that the idea of A causes the idea of B, 
i e recalls it by the law of association] 

[In view of the extreme condensation of the above statement, a fuller outline 
of Hume’s discussion of causality may be useful As found in the Treatise it 
isbiiefly as follows All knowledge as to matters of fact (“probability”), if 
it goes beyond the bare present sensation, depends on causation This contains 
three essential elements , — contiguity, succession, and necessary connection W e 
can explain the first two (t e can find the impression from which they come), 
but no impression of sensation can be found for the third and most impor- 
tant To aid in the search for its origin we examine the principle both in its 
general form and in its paiticular application, asking (1), why we say that 
whatever begins to exist must have a cause, and (2), why we conclude that 
a particular cause must necessarily have a particular euect 

(1) Examination of the first gi/es the negative result that the pnnciple is not 
intuitively or demonstratively certain (the opposite is not inconceivable), hence 
it IS not derived pui ely a pnon, i e by analysing relations between ideas , 
therefoie it must be from expeiience — (2) But how from expeiience? Taking 
for convenience the second question stated above, the particular instead of the 
general, it is evident (a) that the senses cannot tell that a particular effect will 
follow a given cause , they are limited to the present Nor (&) can such knowl- 
edge as to future events be gained by reasoning on experience, as this would 
involve knowing that instances of which we have had no expenence must 
resemble those of which we had experience (would assume the uniformity of 
Nature) (c) Therefore the principle apparently must come from the only 
remaining faculty, imagination This seems at first impossible, in view of the 
strong belief which attaches to these ideas (e g that fire will bum), in contrar 
distinction from ordinary ideas of fancy The question as thus shifted noM 
becomes (3) IIoio erplain the fact that we believe that a particular effect will 
follow a given cause ? The only difference between the ideas of the senses and 
memory (in which we believe) and those of fancy (in which we do not) is that 
of the feeling ]oined with them The ideas of memory are more strong and 


The same was also recognised by Kant in his '' Attempt to intioduce the Concept 
tion of Negative Quantities into Philosophy ” (cf the general remark at the close) 
in a mannei essentially in agreement with Hume And finally, Thomas Brown 
(On Cause and Effect), who also is not disinclined to Occasionalism (cf op cit , 
pp 108 ff ), in a very interesting way deduces psychologically, and at the same 
time rejects epistemologically (ib 184 ff ), the demand for an “explaining” or 
“understanding” of the actual succession of facts in time Perception shows 
causes and effects rouglily The explanation of the process consists, then, in its 
analysis into particular, simple and elementary causal relations By this means 
the illusion aiises as if these latter must be yet again made analytically com 
prehensible 
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lively Hence the problem is, Wliat makes the idea (c g that fire will hum) so 
“lively” that I believe in it ? and the solution is, that as I find this belief 
arising not from a single instance, but only from the constant conjunction of 
the two impressions, the liveliness must be due to custom, t e to the habitual 
association of the ideas “ All piobable reasoning is nothing but a species of 
sensation ” 

This same doctrme explains the origin of the idea of necessary connection 
For this does not arise from one instance, but from several Repetition dis- 
covers nothing new, nor does it produce anything new in the objects, but it does 
produce something in the mind, viz a determination to pass from one object to 
its usual attendant The idea of necessity must arise from some impression 
There is no external impression that can give use to it, hence it must be an im 
pression of reflection, and the only one available is that propensity which custom 
produces to pass fiom an object to the idea of its usual attendant Necessity is 
something that exists in the mind, not in objects This is confirmed by compar 
ative psychology (animals inter fiom expeiience through custom), by the theory 
of probabilities, and (in the Inquiry) by the freedom of the will, since belief 
may be reached in all these without necessarily holding to any objective neces- 
sary connection. — Tr ] 

In this way, Hume’s theory of knowledge disintegrates the two 
fundamental conceptions about which the metaphysical movement 
of the seventeenth century had revolved Substance and causality 
are relations between ideas, and cannot be proved or substantiated 
either by experience or by logical thought; they rest upon the 
fictitious substitution of impressions derived from refiectioii, foi 
those of sensation But with this, the ground is completely taken 
from under the feet of the ordinary metaphysics, and in its place 
appears only epistemology. The metaphysics of things gives place 
to a metaphysics of knowledge 

6 Hume’s contemporaries characterised this result of his investi- 
gations — especially out of regard for its consequences with respect 
to religious metaphysics (cf § 35, 6) — as Scepticism, yet it is 
essentially different from those doctrines to which this name his- 
torically belongs The settling of facts by sense-experience is, for 
Hume, intuitive certainty , mathematical relations pass for demon- 
strative certainty but, as for all alleged assertions by means of 
conceptions [“by abstract reasoning”] with reference to a reality 
other than that belonging to ideas [“ concerning matter of fact and 
existence ”], Hume cries, “ Into the fire with it • ” There is no 
knowledge of what things aie and how they work we can say only 
what we perceive by sensation, what arrangement in space and time 
and what relations of resemblance we experience between them 
This doctrine is absolutely consistent and honest empiricism it 
demands that if the only source of knowledge is perception, nothing 
further shall be mingled with this than what it actually contains 
With tins, all theory, all examination of cause, all doctrine of the 
“true Being” behind “phenomena” is excluded ^ If we characteii&e 


1 Berkeley is, therefore, correctly understood only from the point of view of 
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this standpoint as Povlivfsm in accordance with the terminology of 
our century, we may say that its sj’^stematic basis was established 
by Hume 

But England’s deepest thinker gave to this radical theory of 
knowledge a charactenstic supplement The associations of ideas 
which lie at the basis of the conceptions of substance and causality 
are, indeed, attended by neither intuitive nor demonstrative certainty; 
instead of this, however, they are aceomjianied by a conviction vJhicli 
liojs Its roots in feeling, a natural belief, which, unperverted by anj' 
theoretical reflections, asserts itself victonously in man’s practical 
procedures, and is completely adequate for the attainable ends of 
life and for the knowledge relating to these On this rests the 
experience of daily life To question this never came into Hume’s 
mind he only wishes to prevent thrs fiom playing the role of an 
experimental science, for which it is inadequate With the entire 
earnestness of philosophical depth he unites an open vision for the 
needs of practical life 

7 Eor the reception of this positivism the intellectual temper 
was less favourable in England than in France. Here the renuncia- 
tion of any attempt at a metaphysics of thmgs lay already prepared 
in the fundamental sceptical tendency which had made its appear- 
ance so repeatedly from the Cartesian philosophy , and the preva- 
lence of this temper had been especially furthered by Bayle, whose 
cnticism was, indeed, in pnnciple directed chiefly against the rational 
grounding of religious truths ; but at the same time applied to all 
knowledge reaching beyond the sensuous, and therefore to all meta- 
physics Besides this, there was m the French literature a freer 
tendency that belongs to men of the world, which had likewise been 
furthered by Bayle, and at the same time by the influence of Eng- 
lishmen, — a tendency which would strip off the fetters of the system 
of the schools, and demanded the immediate leality of life instead of 
abstract conceptions Thus Bacon’s doctrine, with its limitation 
of science to physical and anthropological experience, became more 
efficacious in France than in his o^vn home The “ point de systeme ” 
meets us here at every step , no one any longer wishes to know 
anything of the “ causes premieres,” and this Baconian platform 
with dll its encyclopaedic and programmatic extension was laid down 
by d’Alembert as the philosophical basis of the Encyclopedia ^ 

Ilunie Ills idealiMn IS half positivism He lajs especial weight upon the point 
that behind the ideas of bodies w'e are not still to seek for something abstract, 
something existent in itself If tins pnnciple be extended to minds, we have 
Hume’s doctrine , for with the fall of Berkeley’s spiritualistic metaphj'sics, the 
order of phenomena willed by God, to which he had reduced causality, falls also 

^ In the Dvseours Prehmitimre 
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In Germany the WolfiB-an system was opposed with the *^point de 
systlme” by men like Crousaz and Maupeituis on grounds of taste, 
and, in fact, the pedantry of this text-book philosophy offered many 
points of attack. In contrast with this the German Popular Philos- 
ophy piided itself upon its absence of system; as developed by 
Mendelssohn it would refrain from all subtleties as to that which 
cannot be experienced, and employ itself the more with that which 
IS useful foi men And, lastly, we find a fine example of harmony 
with this temper in Kant’s Dreams of a Ghost-Seer, where he lashes 
the architects of various artificial worlds of thought with sharp 
irony, and pours out copious scorn upon metaphysical endeavour 
with a gallows-humour which touches his own inclination in a 
most sensitive point Among the German poets Wieland is in this 
same spirit the witty anti-metaphysician 

8 A very peculiar tm*n was taken by jicsitivism, finally, in the 
later doctrine of Condillac In him converge the lines of the French 
and the English Enlightenment, and he finds a positivistic synthesis 
of sensualism and rationalism, which may be regarded as the most 
perfect expression of modern terminism His Logic ^ and his post- 
humous Langue des Oalculs developed this doctrine It is built up 
essentially upon a theory of “ signs ” (signes) ® Human ideas aie all 
of them sensations, or transformations of such, and for these no 
especial powers of the soul are needed ® All knowledge consists m 
the consciousness of the relations of ideas, and the fundamental 
relation is that of equality. The business of thinking is only to 
bring out the relations of equality between ideas.^ This is done by 
analysing the complexes of ideas into their constituent elements 
and then putting them together again* dicomposition des pMno- 
mhies and composition des idies The isolation of the constituent 
elements which is requisite for this can, howevei, be effected only 
with the aid of signs or language All language is a method for 
the analysis of phenomena, and every such method is a “ language.” 
The different kmds of signs give different “ dialects ” of the human 
language as such Condillac distinguishes five, — the fingers (ges- 
tures), sound-language, numbers, letters, and the signs of the infini- 
tesimal calculus Logic, as the universal grammar of all these 


1 A text-ljook for “ Polisli professors ” 

2 After the Langue des Oalculs became known, the Institute of Pans and the 
Berlin Academy gave out, almost at the same time, the theory of signs as the 
subject for their prizes At both places a great number of elaborations were 
presented, mostly of very inf enor value 

* This Condillac maintains against Locke, and indeed already in his Ti aite 
des Sensations, and his school do the same against the Scots 

* In these determinations he suggestions fiom Hobbes as well as from Hume. 
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languages, determines, therefore, mathematics also, and indeed the 
higher as •well as the elemental y, as special cases 

All science thus contains only ti ansfoi mations The thing to be 
done IS al'ways to make out that the unkno'n n, -w^hich one is seeking, 
IS really something already known, that is, to find the equation 
which shall put the unknown x equal to a composition of ideas it 
IS ]ust foi this end that the structures of perception must be 
previously decomposed It is evident that this is hut a new 
generalising mode of expression foi Galileo’s doctrme of the method 
of resolution and composition, hut it rises heie upon a purely 
sensualistic basis ; it demes the constiuctive element which Hobbes 
had so sharply emphasised and makes of thmking a reckoning with 
onl}' given quantities In doing this it i ejects all thought of a 
relation of these data to metaphysical reality, and sees in scientific 
knowledge only a structuie built up of equations between contents 
of ideas in accordance "vvith the principle le mime est le mime The 
human world of ideas is completely isolated within itself, and truth 
consists only in the equations that can he expiessed within this 
world by “ signs ” 

9 Indifferent as this Ideology professed to be metaphysically, its 
sensualistic basis, nevertheless, involved a materialistic metaphysics 
Even though nothing was to be said as to the reality corresponding 
to sensations, there still remamed in the background the popular 
idea that sensations are produced by bodies On this account the 
cautious restraint that belonged to these positmstic consequences 
of sensualism needed only to be neglected to convert the anthropo- 
logic-al materialism, which had developed m the psychological 
theories, into a metaphysical and dogmatic materialism And so 
Lamettrie spoke out with coquettish recklessness what manj' others 
did not dare to confess to themselves, to say nothing of confessmg 
or defending it openly 

But other lines of thought in natural science, independently of 
ideology, were also driving toward materiahsm Lamettrie had 
very rightly seen that the piinciple of the mechanical explanation 
of Hature would ultimately tolerate nothmg in addition to matter 
moved by its o'vm forces long before Laplace gave the well-kno'wn 
answer that he did not need the “ hypothesis of the deiiy ’ French 
natural philosophy had attamed this standpoint That the world 
of gravitation hves in itself was E'ewton’s opinion also, but he 
believed that the first impulse for its motions must be sought m an 
action of God. Kant went a step farther when he cried m his 
Katin al History of the Heaxens Give me matter and I will build 
you a world.” He pledged himself to explain the whole umverse 
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of the fixed stars after the analogy of the planetary system/ and 
traced the origination of the individual heavenly bodies out of a 
fieiy-fluid primitive condition solely to the opposed working of tna 
two fundamental foices of matter, attraction and repulsion. But 
Kant was convinced that the explanation Avhich is sufficient for solar 
systems shatters when applied to the blade of grass and the 
caterpillar ; the organism seems to him to be a miracle ( Wander) in 
the world of mechanics 

The French philosophy of Nature sought to overcome this obstacle 
also, and to put the problem of organisation out of the world Among 
the countless atom-complexes, it taught, there are also those which 
possess the capacity of preserving and propagating themselves 
Buffbn, who pronounced and carried through with full energy this 
frequently expressed thought, gave to such atom-complexes the name 
organic molecules, and by assuming this conception all organic life 
might be regarded in principle as an activity of such molecules, which 
develops according to mechanical laws, m contact with the external 
world ® This had been already done by Spinoza, of whose theory of 
Nature BufPon frequently reminds us } the latter, also, speaks of God 
and “ Nature ” as synonyms This naturalism found in mechanics, 
accordingly, the common principle for all corporeal occurrence 
But if now ideology taught that ideas and their transformations 
should be regarded as functions of organisms, if it no longer was 
regarded as impossible, but more and more seemed probable, that 
the thing which thinks is the same that is extended and moves, 
if Hartley and Priestley in England and Lamettrie in France 
showed that a change in consciousness is a function of the nervous 
system, — it was but a step from this to teach that ideas with all 
their transformations form only a special case of the mechanical 
ictivity of matter, only a particular kind of its forms of motion 
While Voltaire had expressed the opinion that motion and sensation 
might perhaps be attributes of the same unknown substance, this 
hylozoism changed suddenly into decided mateiudism as soon as 
the dependence of the psj’^chical upon the physical was given the 
new interpretation of a likeness m kind between the two, and it is 
often only by soft and fine shades of expression that the one is 


1 The suggestion for this brilliant astro-physical hypothesis, to which Lam- 
bert also came very near m his Kowiologischen Briefen, and which was devel- 
oped later m a similar manner by Laplace, was due perhaps to a remark by 
Buffon Cf O Liebmann, Zur Analysis der Wirkhchkeit, 2d ed , p 376 

2 This principle of Buffon was further developed latei by Lamarck IPhiloso- 
jihie Zoologiqup, Pans, 1809), who attempted to explain the transformation 
of organisms from the lower to the higher forms by a mechanical influence of 
the outer world, by adaptation to the environment 
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convei-ted into the other This transition is presented in the 
writings of Jiohinet He gives a metaphysical flight to the philos- 
ophy of Kature Finding support in the development system of the 
Leihnizian Monadology, he regards the graded scale of things as an 
inflnite multiplicity of forms of existence, in which the two factors 
of corporeality and psychical function are mixed in all the different 
relations possible, so that the more the nature of a particular thing 
unfolds m the one direction, the less is its activity in the other 
This holds true, also, according to Eobinet, in the case of the vital 
movements of individual creatuies , the force which they use men- 
tally IS lost physically, and conversely Eegarded as a -svhole, 
howevei, the psychical life appears as a special form which the 
fundamental material activity of things is able to assume, to be later 
translated back again into its original form Eobinet thus regards 
ideas and activities of the will as mechanical transformations of the 
nervous activity which can be changed back again into that Noth- 
ing takes place psychically which was not predisposed in the physi- 
cal form , and the body, accordingly, receives in psychical impulses 
only the reaction of its own motion 

In the Syst^me de la Natwe materialism appears at last undis- 
guised as a purely dogmatic metaphysics It introduces itself with 
the Epicurean motive of wishing to free man from fear of the super- 
sensuous It shall be shown that the supersensuous is only the 
invisible form of activity of the sensuous Ho one has ever been 
able to think out anything of a supersensuous chaiacter that was 
not a faded after-image of the mateioal He who talks of idea and 
will, of soul and God, thinks of nervous activity, of his body and 
the world over again m an abstiact form For the rest, this “Bible 
of Materialism” presents no new doctrines or arguments in its pain- 
fully instructive and systematically tedious exposition yet a certain 
weight in its conception taken as a whole, a gieatness of stroke in 
drawing the lines of its Weltanschauung, a harsh earnestness of pre- 
sentation, is not to be mistaken This is no longer a piquant play 
of thoughts, but a heavy armed attack upon all belief in the imma- 
terial world 

10 In spite of psycho-genetic opposition, the problem of knowl- 
edge as conceived by the siippoiters of “innate ideas” was not all 
too unlike the view which obtained with the sensualists The dual- 
istic presupposition assumed by both classes made it difficult for 
the latter to understand the conformity which the ideas called out 
in the mind by bodies bear to the bodies themselves But it seemed 
almost more difficult still to understand that the mind should cog- 
nise a world independent of it, by means of the development of the 
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thought-forms which are grounded in its own nature. And yet 
exactly this is an assumption so deeply rooted in human thought, 
that it passes for the most part as self-evident and a inattei of 
course, not only for the naive consciousness, but also for philo- 
sophical reflection. It was the mission of the Terminism, whose 
aftei-workmgs weie active in modern philosophy, to shake this fun- 
damental dogmatic conviction, and push forward foi consideration 
the question as to the ground of that conformity between necessity 
of thought, on the one hand, and reality on the other. Even Des- 
cartes had found it necessary to support the knowing power of the 
lumen natui ale by the veracitas dei, and thereb}^ had shown the only 
way which the metaphysical solution of the problem could take 

To be sure, where that philosophical impulse was lacking which 
directs its Oav/ia^ew — its wonder — upon ]ust that which is appar- 
ently self-evident and a matter of course, the difficulty 3ust men- 
tioned weighed less heavily This was the case with Wolff, in spite 
of all his power of logical clearness and systematic caie, and ivitli 
the Scots, in spite of all their fineness of ps3’^chological analysis 
The former proceeds to deduce, more geometi ico, an extensive ontol- 
ogy, and a metaphysics with its parts relating to God, to the world, 
and to the soul, all from the most general formal laws of logic, — 
from the principle of contradiction and that of sufficient reason (and 
this second principle is even to be reduced to the fiist) Wolff, 
indeed, stands so completely within the bounds of tins logical 
schematism that the question never seems to occur to him at all, 
whether his whole undertaking — namely, that of spinning “a sci- 
ence of all that IS possible, in so far as it is possible ” out of logical 
propositions — is authorised m the nature of the case This problem 
was concealed for him the more as he confiimed every rational 
science by an empirical science [eg Rational by Empiiical Psychol- 
ogy, etc ], — an agreement, indeed, wffiich was possible only because 
his a prion construction of metaphysical disciplines borrowed from 
experience step by step, though the loan was unnoticed Neverthe- 
less, this system, which was blessed with so many disciples, had the 
great didactic value of setting up and naturalising strictness in 
thought, clearness of conceptions, and thoroughness in proof, as the 
supreme rules for science, and the pedantry which unavoidably stole 
m with these found a sufficient counterpoise in other intellectual 
forces 

The Scottish philosophy contented itself with seeking out the 
principles of sound common sense Every sensation is the sign — 
Reid too, thinks as termmistically as this — of the presence of an 
object, thinkmg guarantees the reality of the subject, whatever 
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actually comes into being must have a cause, etc Such piinciples 
are absolutely ceitain, to deny them or even to doubt them is 
absurd This is especially true, also, of the principle that what the 
understanding recognises eleaily and distinctly is necessarily so 
In this IS foimulated the general principle of a philosophical atti- 
tude which IS called dogmatism (after Kant), unconditional confi- 
dence in the agreement of thought with reality The above examples 
of the particular principles show how eclectically this common sense 
sought to gather its fundamental truths from the different systems 
of philosophy In this respect the “gesunde Menschenverstand ” 
[sound common sense] of the German popular philosophers was 
entiiely in accord with it Mendelssohn, like Eeid, was of the 
opinion that all extremes in philosophy were errors, and that the 
tiuth lay 111 the mean position every radical view has a germ of 
truth which has been forced artificially to a one-sided and diseased 
development A sound, healthy thinking (Nicolai, especially, lays 
weight on this predicate) does justice to all the different motives 
and so finds as its philosophy — the opinion of the average man 
11 In the mind of Leibniz the problem was solved by the 
hypothesis of the pre-established harmony The monad knows the 
world because it is the world the content which it represents is 
flora the beginning the universe, and the law of the monad’s activity 
IS the law of the world On account of its “ having no windows ” 
it has no experience at all in the proper sense nevertheless the 
possibility of knowing the world is so established in its very essence 
that all its states must be regarded as just such a knowledge There 
IS, accordingly, no difference between intellect and sensibility, either 
as regards the objects to which they refer, or as regards the way in 
which consciousness relates itself to these objects the only differ- 
ence IS that sensibility cognises the indistinct phenomenal form, 
while intellect cognises the true essence of things From a scientific 
point of view, therefore, knowledge by the senses was treated partly 
as the imperfect, preliminary stage, partly as the indistinct anti-type 
for the intellect’s insight the “historical” sciences were regarded 
eithei as preparations for the philosophical, or as lower appendages 
From this relation a peculiar consequence resulted The sensuous 
mode of representation, too, has a certain peculiar perfection of its 
own, which differs fiom the clearness and distinctness of intellectual 
knowledge in apprehending the phenomenal form of its object with- 
out any consciousness of grounds or reasons and in this perfection, 
chaiacteristic of sensuous knowledge, Leibniz ^ had set the feeling oj 


1 Cf esp Pi inc de la 2fat et de la Ordce, 17 
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the beautiful When, now, one of Wolff’s disciples, Alexander Baum- 
garten, in whom the aichitectonic impulse toward systematisation 
was developed to a particularly high degree, wished to place by the 
side of logic as the science of the perfect use of the intellect, a cone- 
spending science of the perfection of sensation, an cesthetics, this dis- 
cipline took on the form of a science of the beautiful ^ Thus msthetics,® 
as a branch of philosophical knowledge, grew up, not out of iiiteiest 
in its subject-matter, but with a decided depreciation of it , and as a 
“ step-sister ” [lit. posthumous : nachgeboi'ene Schuoester'] of logic she 
was treated by the latter with very little understanding for her own 
peculiar nature, and with a cool intellectual pedantry Moreover, 
this last-named rationalist, who followed Leibniz in regarding the 
actual world as the best, and theiefoie, as the most beautiful among 
all possible worlds, could set up no other piinciple for the theory of 
art than the sensualistic one of imitating Nature, and developed 
this principle essentially into a tedious poetics But in spite of this, 
it remains Baumgarten’s great service to have tieated the beautiful 
again, and for the first time in modern philosophy, in a systematic 
way from the general conceptions of philosophy, and by so doing to 
have founded a discipline that was destined to play so impoitaiit a 
pait m the further development of jihilosophy, especially in that of 
Germany 

12 The Leibnizo-Wolffian conception of the relation between 
sense and understanding, and especially the geometucal method 
intioduced for rational knowledge, encountered numerous oiiponents 
in the German philosophy of the eighteenth century, whose opposi- 
tion proceeded not only from the incitements of English and French 
sensualism and empiricism, but from independent investigations as to 
the methodical and epistemological i elation between mathematics and 
philosophy 

In this latter line Budiger, and, stimulated by him, Crusius, con- 
tended most successfully against the Wolffian doctrine In opposi 
tion to Wolff’s definition of philosophy as the science of the possible, 
Budiger asserted that its task is to know the actual Mathematics, 
and, therefore, also a philosophy which imitates the methods of 
mathematics, have to do only with the possible, with the contradic- 
tionless agreement of ideas with one another, a true philosophy 
needs the real relation of its conceptions to the actual, and such a 


1 Cf H. Lotze, Gesch der Aesthetih in Deutschland (Munich, 1868) 

2 The name “{esthetics” was then adopted at a later time by Kant, after 
some resistance at first, for the designation of the philosophical doctrine of the 
beautiful and of art, and from him passed over to Schiller, and thiough the 
latter’s lyntiDgs into general use. 
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relation is to be gained only by perception Crusius made this 
point of view his own , and although he thought in a less sensual- 
istic manner than his predecessor, he yet criticised in a quite similar 
manner from that point of view the effoit of the geometiical method 
to know reality by employing only logical forms He rejected the 
ontological pi oof for the existence of God, since out of conceptions 
alone existence can never be infeired, existence (as Kant expiessed 
it) cannot be dug out of ideas In the same line, also, was the 
exact distinguishing between the real relation of causes and effects 
and the logical relation of ground and consequent, which Ciusins 
urged in his treatment of the prmciple of ground oi reason For 
his own part he used this difference between real and ideal grounds 
to oppose the Leibnizo-WolflSan determinism, and especially to set 
up the Scotist conception of the unrestricted free will of the 
Creator, in opposition to the Thomist conception of the relation 
between the divine will and the divine intellect, which the lational- 
ists maintained The turning away from natural religion, which 
lay in all these inferences, made the stiicter Protestant orthodoxy 
favouiably disposed towaid the doctrine of Ciusius 

The investigation as to the fundamental dilfeience in method 
between philosophy and mathematics, that cut deepest and was 
most important in results, was that undeitaken by Kant, whose 
writings very early refer to Crusius But in his piize treatise On 
the Clearness of the Ft maples of Natural Theology and Morals he 
brings a decisive statement The two sciences are related as oppo- 
site in every respect Philosophy is an analytic science of concep- 
tions, mathematics a synthetic science of magnitudes the former 
receives its conceptions, the latter const} acts its magnitudes , the 
former seeks definitions, the latter sets out from definitions , the 
former needs experience, the latter does not , the former rests uiion 
the activity of the undei standing, the latter upon that of the seiisibiU 
ity Philosophy, theiefore, in order to know the real, must proceed 
zetetically it must not try to imitate the constructive method of 
mathematics 

With this fundamental insight into the sensuous character of the 
cognitive foundations of mathematics, Kant exploded the system of 
the geometrical method For, according to his view, sensibility and 
understanding can no longer be distinguished as lower and higher 
grades of clearness and distinctness in knowledge Mathematics 
proves that sensuous knowledge can be very clear and distinct, and 
many a system of metaphysics proves that intellectual knowledge 
may be very obscure and confused The old distinction must there- 
fore be exchanged for another, and Kant attempts a substitute by 
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defining sensibility as the faculty of 'leceptioily, understanding as 
that of spontaneity. He does this in his Inaugural Disseitation^ and 
upon this builds a new system of epistemology,* leaning upon the 
psychological principle of virtual innateness (cf. § 33, 12). 

The main outlines of the system are the following • the Forms of 
the sensibility aie space and time , those of the understanding are 
the most geneial conceptions Out of reflection upon the one class 
aiises mathematics , upon the other class, metaphysics , — both a pi loi i 
sciences of unconditional ceitainty But Forms of (leceptive) sen- 
sibility give only the necessary knowledge of the appearance of 
things in the human mind (mundus sensibihs phcenomenon) , the 
Forms of the understanding, on the contrary, give adequate knowl- 
edge of the tiue essential nature of things (mundus intelligibilis now- 
menon) That these Foims of the understanding are able to do this 
IS due to the fact, that the understanding, as well as things them- 
selves, has its origin in the divine mind; that we, therefore, by 
means of it, see things to a certain extent “ in Gk)d.” - 

§ 35. ITatnral Eeligion. 

The epistemological motives which ruled the eighteenth century 
were not in general favourable to metaphysics : if, in spite of this, 
they brought their sceptical and positivistic tendency to complete 
expression in but few instances, this was due to the leligious inter 
est which expected from philosophy a decision as to its problems. 
The religious unrest and wars from which Germany, France, and 
England had suffered, and the quarreling over dogmas which had 
been connected with them, had been followed already in the seven- 
teenth century by a feeling of surfeit and disgust for the distinc- 
tions in creeds the “ wretched century of strife,” as Herder called 
it, longed for peace In England the temper of the Latitudmarians 
extended itself, and on the continent efforts towai d union were taken 
up again and again in spite of frequent failure. Bossuet and Spinola 
on one side, and Leibniz on the other, worked long in this direction : 
the latter projected a sy sterna theologicum, which should contain the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianiiy common to all three Confes- 
sions, and when the negotiations with the Catholics no longer 


^ The system of the Inaugural DisseHation is only one stage m Kant’s 
development , he gave it up again foithwith , hence it belongs in his pre-cntical 
tune and in this peiiod. 

- This doctrine, presented with an appeal to Malehranche (Sectio IV.), is 
accordingly just the system of the pre-established harmony between knowledge 
and reality which Kant later rejected so energetically (Letter to M. Herz, 
Feb. 21, 1772). 
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offered any hope, lie attempted, at least, to employ his relations to 
the couits of Hanover and Berlin to bnng about a union between 
the Lutherans and the Reformed body, — this, too, indeed without 
any immediate result 

Locke, on the other hand, in his thiee Letters concerning Toleroj- 
iion, brought together the thoughts of the ioleiation moxemenl into 
the theoiy of the “free church in the free state,” — into the demand 
that the modem state, raised above all Church tutelage, should tol- 
erate and protect every religious belief as personal opinion, and 
every leligious society as a fiee association, in so far as it does not 
threaten to disturb political order 

But the more the union was thwarted by the resistance of theo- 
logians, the moie nourishment came to the life of the Mystic sects, 
whose supra-confessional tendencies w ere in harmony with the efforts 
toward union, and ivhich spread in the eighteenth centuiy with a 
multitude of interesting manifestations The Pietism founded by 
Spener and Francke kept nearest to the Church life, and was there- 
fore most successful This, nevertheless, allov/s a certain indif- 
ference tow'ard dogmatic faith to appear, but in compensation lays 
all the more weight upon the inciease of personal piety and upon 
the purity and religious colouring of conduct 

1 In connection with all these movements stands the tendency 
of the Enlightenment philosophy tow’ard establishing the universal, 
“true’’ Christianity by means of philosophy True Christianity is in 
this sense identified w'lth the leligion of reason, or natuial leligion, 
and is to be dissolved out from the diffeient forms of positive, 
historical Christianity At hrst, such a univeisal Christianity was 
still allowed the character of a revealed religion, but the complete 
agieement of this revelation with reason was maintained This 
was the position taken by Locke and Leibniz, and also by the 
latter’s disciple, Wolff They conceive the relation betw'een natural 
and revealed religion q^uite in accordance with the example of 
Albeit and Thomas (cf p 321) revelation is above reason, but in 
harmony with reason, it is the necessaiy supplement to natural 
knowledge That is revealed which the reason cannot find out of 
itself, but can understand as in harmony wuth itself aftei the revela- 
tion has taken jdace 

]*roceeding fiom this idea, the Sounians had already taken a step 
further They, too, recognised very vigorously the necessity of 
revelation , but they emphasised, on the other hand, that nothing 
can be levealed that does not prove accessible to rational knowledge 
Hence only what is rational in the religious documents is to be 
regarded as levealed tiutli , i e leason decides what shall be held to 
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be revelation Erom this standpoint the Socmians separated the 
Trinity and the Incarnation from the content of revelation, and 
in general transferred revelation from the realm of theoretical 
truths to an entirely different field. They comprehend religion 
under the characteristic of law, and this constitutes their peculiar 
position What God reveals to man is not a metaphysics, but a laio 
This he did in Moses, and so in Christ he gave a new law. But if 
religion objectively is law-givmg, subjectively it is fulfilling the 
law, — not an acceptance of theoretical doctrines, nor even merely a 
moral disposition, but subjection to the law revealed by God and 
a keepmg of all its prescriptions. This alone has been made by 
God the condition of eternal blessedness — a juridical conception of 
religion, which, with its resort to the principle of the boundless 
authority of what is determined by divine power, seems to contain 
strongly Scotist elements 

2 If, however, the criterion of revelation is ultimately to lie 
solely in the rationality of the same, the completely consistent 
result of this theory is, that historical revelation should be set aside 
as superfluous, and natural religion alone retained This was done 
by the English Deists, and Toland is their leader in so far as he 
fiist undertook to strip Christianity, i e the universal religion of 
leason, of all mysteries, and reduce it, as regards the knowledge 
which it contains, to the truths of the “ natural light,” t e to a 
philosophical theory of the world But the content which the 
Enlightenment philosophy sought to give to this, its religion of 
Nature, had two sources, — theoretical and practical reason As 
regards the first. Deism contains a metaphysics based upon natural 
philosophy ; in the second aspect it involves a theory of the world 
from the point of view of moral philosophy In this way the natural 
religion of the Enlightenment was involved in the movement of 
theoretical, and also in that of practical problems* these its two 
elements stood m close connection, but found each a particular 
development, so that they could diverge and become mutually 
isolated The relation between these two constituents was as 
determining in its influence for the history of natural religion as 
was the common relation which they sustained to the positive 
religions. 

The complete union of the two elements is found in the most 
important thinker of this movement, Shaftesbury The centre or 
his doctrme and of his own nature is formed by what he himself 
called enthusiasm, — enthusiasm for all that is true, good, and beau- 
tiful, the elevation of the soul above itself to more universal values, 
the living out of the whole peculiar power of the individual by the 
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devotion to something higher IToi is religion anything else a 
life of increased and enhanced personality, a knowing one’s self to 
be one with the great connected all of reality But this noble pas 
Sion, like eveiy other, glows fioin admiration and stiong emotion to 
love The source of religion is, tlierefoie, objectively as well as 
subjectively, the haimony and beauty and perfection of the universe , 
the unavoidable impression received from this perfection awakens 
enthusiasm With a waim heart Shaftsbury portiays the order of 
things, the purposiveness of their inter-play, the beauty of then 
formation, the haimony of their life, and shows that there is noth- 
ing in itself evil — nothing which entirely misses its mark What- 
ever appears an evil in one system of individuals, proves itself in 
another, or in a higher connection, to be still a good, as a necessary 
member in the purposeful structure of the whole All imperfection 
of the particular vanishes in the perfection of the universe , every 
discoid IS lost in the liarmony of the world 
This universal optimism, whose theodicy is in its conceptions com- 
pletely Neo-Platonic in character, knows therefoie but one proof 
for the existence of God, the physico-theological Natuie bears 
eveiywhere the maiks of the artist, who has unfolded the loveli- 
ness of his own nature in the charm of phenomena with the highest 
intelligence and sensitiveness Beauty is the fundamental concep- 
tion of this Weltanschauung Its admiration of the universe is 
essentially aesthetic, and the taste of the cultivated man is, foi 
Shaftsbury, the basis of both religious and moral feeling For 
this reason his teleology also is the tasteful one of artistic apprehen- 
sion , like Giordano Bruno he seeks the purposiveness of the uni- 
verse in the haimonious beauty of each of its individual structuies 
All that IS petty and utilitaiian in teleological thought is here 
stripped off, and a wave of poetic woild-glorification that cairies all 
before it goes thiough Shaftesbury’s writings It was on this 
account that they worked so poweifully upon the Geiinan poets, 
upon Heider,^ and upon Schillei * 

3 Few, indeed, of the philosophers of the Enlightenment stand 
upon this height Voltaire and Diderot® allowed themselves at 
first to be swept along to such an enthusiastic view of the woild 
Maupeituis and Eobinet had also something of the univeisalistic 
tendency ; in Germany, Beimarus m his reflections concerning the 
mechanical instincts of animals, shows at least a sensibility for the 
artistically delicate detailed work of FTature and for the internal 


1 Herder, Vom Erkennen und Empfinden 

2 Schiller, Philisoplmche Bi lefe (Julius) 

® Partioulaily in the Pensees Philosophiaues 
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end which she realises m her organic structures. But the great 
mass of the philosophical writers of the eighteenth century is so 
controlled by the anthropological interest and the practical aims of 
philosophy that it investigates latherthe uses which the arrangement 
of the universe and the activities of its parts yield for the wants oj 
man; and it those of higher temper have in view principally the 
furthering and perfecting of tlie moral nature, they still do not 
despise the point of view of usefulness and every-day “ happiness.” 

Thus aesthetic teleology is cut off by the Stoic doctrine of utility, 
and the technical analogy, with which men like Leibniz, Newton, 
and Claike had thought of the subordination of mechanism to teleol- 
ogy, could not but be favourable to this utilitaiian conception Foi 
the purposiveness of machines consists 3ust m yielding an advan- 
tage, 3ust in the fact that their product is something else, something 
111 addition to their own working And this analogy was quite 
welcome also to the “Enlighteners,” who fiequently piaised the 
harmony of their philosophy with natuial science; they employed 
this mode of view as against the conception of miracle found iii 
positive religion. Beimarus, too, held that only bunglers need to 
assist their machines afterwards, and that it is unwoitliy of perfect 
intelligence to come into such a position But if it was asked what 
the end of the world-machine is, the answer of the Enlightenment 
was, the happiness of man, or perhaps at most, that of created beings 
in general This tiade in the small waies of usefulness {Nutzhch- 
keitsh dmerei) was carried out in the most tasteless manner in the 
German Enlightenment Wolff’s empirical teleology {Designs of 
Natural Things) excites one’s mirth by the petty points of view 
which he assigns to the creative intelligence, and the Popular Phil- 
osophers vied with each other in poitraying in broad and pleasing 
pictuies the neat and comfortable way in which this universe is 
fitted up for the homo sapiens, and how well one may live m it if 
he bears himself well 

A nobler thought, even at that time, was that of Kant, when in 
his Natural History of the Heavens he adopted the Leibnizo-New- 
tonian conception, but left behind all that talk about the use of the 
woild for man, and directed his look toward the perfection which 
displays itself in the infinite multiplicity of the heavenly bodies, 
and in the harmony of their systematic constitution , and with him, 
by the side of the happiness of creatures, appears alwa5's their 
ethical perfecting and elevation But he, too, esteems the physico- 
theological ^ proof for the existence of God as that which is the most 


^ This term pomts back into the seventeenth century, and seems to have 
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impressive for man, though he grants strict cogency as little to this 
as to the cosmological and ontological The popular philosophy, on 
the contrary, had its favouiite ]ust in this pioof, and it forms a gen- 
eral chaiacteiistio of natural religion. 

4 The presupposition of this course of thought was the convic- 
tion that the world is leally so perfect and purposive as to support 
the proof in question Believing souls brought this conviction with 
them, and the literature of the eighteenth centuiy proves that it was 
assumed without question in wide ciieles as a valid premise of the 
argument, sceptical minds demanded that this also should be dem- 
onstiated, and so roused the problems of theodicy In most cases 
the Enlightenment philosophy lesoited here to the same (ancient) 
arguments which Shaftesbury brought into the field, but the scep- 
tical-orthodox method, of pointing to the limited nature of human 
knowledge and to the darkness in the ways of Providence, was not 
despised 

A new turn was given to theodicy by Leibniz. He had been 
brought by Bayle’s incisive ciiticism to the necessity of adding 
experimental proof to his system of Monadology by showing the 
peifection of the univeise Setting in motion to this end the high- 
est conceptions of his metaphysics, he attempted to show that the 
actual presence of evil in the world does not make out a case against 
its having originated lioiii an all-good and all-powerful creative 
activity Physical evil, he niairtains, is a necessary consequence 
of moral evil in the ethical woila older ; it is the natural punish- 
iiieiit of sin Moral evil, however, has its ground in the finiteness 
and limitation of creatures, and this latter is metaphysical evil As 
a finite thing the monad has obscuie and confused sensuous repre- 
sentations or ideas, and from these follow necessarily the obscure 
and confused sensuous impulses, which are the motives to sin The 
problem of theodicy is thus reduced to the question, Why did God 
create oi permit metaphysical evil ^ 

The answer to this question is veiy simple Einiteness belongs 
to the conception of a created being, limitation is the essential 
nature of all cieatuies It is a logical necessity that a world can 
exist only out of finite beings which lecipiocally limit each other 
and are determined by then creator himself But finite beings are 
impeifect. A world that should consist of nothing but perfect 
beings IS a contradiction in terms And since it is also an “eter- 
nal,” that is, a coneeptional oi rational truth, that out of metaphysi- 

ansQii fiom the Neo-Platonio ciicles in England Samuel Pm her puhlislicd in 
icon Tentamma Physico-thcologica de Deo, and William Derliam, in 1713, a 
Fhysico-theology 
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cal evil follo-ws first moral and further physical evil, that out of 
finiteness follows sin, and out of sin sorrow, it is then a logical 
necessity that a world without evil is unthinkable. However much, 
theiefoie, the goodness of God might desire to avoid evil, the 
divine wisdom, the “rigion des viril^s ^ternelles,” makes a woild 
without evil an impossibility. Metaphysical tiuths are independ- 
ent of the divine will ; the latter in its creative activity is bound 
to them. 

But, on the other hand, the goodness, which belongs to the con- 
ception of God as truly as does his wisdom, is a guarantee that the 
evils are as few as possible. The world is contingent, i e it may be 
thought as being other than it is There is an infinite number of 
possible worlds, none of them entirely without evil, but some 
affected with much more numerous and heavy evils than others. 
If now fioin among all these possible worlds, which God’s wisdom 
spread out before him, he created this actual world, it can only have 
been the choice of the best that guided him in so doing, he has 
made real the one which contains the least and the fewest evils. 
The contingency of the world consists in the fact that it exists, not 
with metaphysical necessity, but through a choice exercised among 
many possibilities ; and since this choice proceeds from the all-good 
will of God, It IS unthinkable that the world is any other than the 
best Theodicy cannot proceed to deny the evil in the woild, for 
evil belongs to the very idea of the world ; but it can prove that this 
world contains as little evil as is in any way possible in accordance 
with metaphysical law God’s goodness would gladly have pro- 
duced a world without evil, but his wisdom permitted him only the 
best among possible worlds. 

Hence arises the common expression, optimism Whether this 
experimental proof of the physico-theological view of the world 
succeeds, may be left undecided. The eighteenth century con- 
ceived of the matter as though it was the essential aim of Leibniz 
to prove that the world is the most perfect that can be thought, 
that he did this only under the presupposition of the metaphysical 
necessity of evil, was, in characteiistic fashion, scarcely noted m 
the literature of that time, which itself was through and through 
" optimistic ” m its thought In a historical aspect the most note- 
worthy thing in this theodicy is the peculiar mixtuie of Thomist 
and Scotist metaphysics The world is such as it is only because 
God has so willed it ; by virtue of his omnipotence he might have 
chosen another j but in the choice of the possibilities betoie him 
the divine will is bound to the divine intellect as the "eternal 
truths.” Above all reality hovers the fate prescribed by logic. 
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6 In the foims hitheito developed the teacheis ot natuial leligion 
believed that they could attain along the physico-theological path to 
the conception of the deity as creative intelligence, and foi this 
phase of the development the name Deism is customarily employed 
The conception of God as peisonality, which suivived in this pio- 
cedure as the last remnant from positive religion, offeied a hold for 
the moial side also of natural leligion, and in turn found in that its 
support But wheie only the theoretical element was pursued, nat- 
uial leligion found itself involved in the eouise of development 
taken by naturalistic metaphysics, and found in this finally its 
downfall Toland alieady gave a completely pantheistic turn to the 
admiration of Nature, which foi him constituted the essential con- 
tent of religious feeling, and with the hylozoisin which developed 
among the Fiench natural scientists (of § 34, 9) the transcendence 
of God, as well as his personality, was at an end , and when then 
the complete dominance of the mechanical explanation of Natuie 
was proclaimed, when the organic woild also was lecognised as in 
piinciple the product of the universal mechanism of Natuie, the 
physico-theological proof lost its power over the mind In addition 
to this the premises of the argument weie questioned The Lisbon 
earthquake (1755) which shocked all Euiope made many waver in 
then ideas of the perfection and adaptedness of the woild’s ar- 
rangement; the indifference with which Natuie destroys human life 
and all its content of ends and worth seemed to speak much more 
for a blind necessity in all that takes place than for a teleological 
disposition of the woild-process Voltaire, in whom this revolution 
in point of view became complete, began in Candide to make sport 
of the “ best of possible worlds,” and the element of natural philos 
oiihy in natural religion crumbled to pieces 
The Syst^me de la Nature drew the last consequences with its 
atheism and materialism All adaptation, all older of Nature, is only 
a phenomenon in the human mind Nature itself knows only the 
necessity of atomic motion, and in it there aie no woith-determina- 
tions, which are dependent upon ends or norms of value Nature’s 
conformity to law is active with the same rigour in those things 
which appear to us aimless or unpurposive, irregular oi anomalous, 
as in the things which we judge with reference to their agieement 
with our designs or customs, and apiirove as purposeful The wise 
man should make this indiffeience of Natuie his own, he should see 
through the relativity of all conceptions of ends, there is no real 
norm or order This principle was applied by Dideiot to aesthetics 
The correctness of Nature is accordingly the only thing that ait 
should display, the only thing that it should giasp and give back, 
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beauty is one of those valuations which have no objective validity 
Materialism knows only an ait void of ideals, only the indifferent 
copy of any reality whatever 

6 While the foundations of Deism based on natural philosophy 
were thus crumbling fioin within, its epistemological basis began 
also to wavei , for all attacks upon the possibilitj'- of a metaphysics 
struck also at that of a natural leligion, which indeed in its contents 
exhibited but a survival of religious metaphysics In this respect 
the Baconian system was the most dangeious foe of the deistic doc- 
trine It allowed religion to stand only as revelation and combated 
the possibilitj’’ of knowing its doctrines by the aid of reason, or even 
of merely bringing them into accord with reason No one supported 
this standpoint moie energetically than Pieiie Bayle He worked 
systematically to show that all dogmatic doctiines were contrary to 
leason , he laid bare then contradictions with penetrating keenness , 
he sought to prove that they were absurd for the natural reason. 
But he uncovered, also, the weak points in Deism ; he denied the 
cogency of the philosophical aiguments for the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul, and took special occasion in connection 
with the pioblems of theodicy to prove the inadequacy of the “nat- 
ural light ” even in controversy with Leibniz he was not worsted 
Eeligion is, therefoie, possible for him only as positive revelation 
in contradiction with philosophical knowledge He defends with 
all keenness the twofold truth And therefore, although perhaps 
for himselt he might have credit for a faith contiary to reason, — 
his writings and especially the articles of his much read Dictionnaire 
were not less dangerous to the theoretical doctiines of positive relig- 
ion than to those of Deism 

Finally Hume, also, on epistemological grounds dissolved the 
union which the otlier English empiricists and nominalists, and 
indeed, even the mateiialists, like Hartley and Priestley, sought to 
maintain with natural religion If there is no metaphysics of things 
at all, philosophical religion falls also. Hume, indeed (as Cleanthes ' 
in the dialogue), acknowledges in the spirit of his practical prob- 
abilism that the world on the whole makes the incontestable impres- 
sion of purposiveness and rational order, and finds, therefore, that 
that belief, on which all our experience rests, is applicable also to 
the (physico-theological) assumption of a unity in creation and in 
the direction of the whole But from the standpoint of science 
(as Philo) he cannot regard this belief as capable of being estab- 
lished by reason In particular he asserts, in accordance with the 
principles of the theory of probability, that it is quite explicable, 
even on the hypothesis of a purely mechanical theory, that amid 
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the countless combinations of atoms^ one wliicli was durable, par 
posive, and well oidered should at last come about and become fixed 
So the case remains with a pioblematical decision Natuial religion 
IS a leasonable mode of view foi the piactical man, but it should 
not pi of ess to be a scientific doctrine 
7 The moie the metaphysical factoi in Deism retieated foi these 
or othei reasons, the more the “true Chiistianity,” which Deism 
professed to be, became restricted to a moial conviction This had 
been already prepared by Herbert of Cheibui}’^, who stood farther 
removed from natural philosophy, and had been quite definitely 
expiessed by Spinoza Aceoidmg to this view the essence of 
religion consists in moral action, and the religious life has for its 
true content, deliberation upon duty, and the seiiousness of a con- 
duct of life detei armed by this This in itself alone gave but very 
pale and vanishiiiig lines foi a Weltanschauung There remained an 
indefinite idea of an all-good God, who created man for happiness, 
who should be wcushipped by a virtuous life, and who will exercise 
an equalising justice in an eternal life, so that such viitue ivill 
receive the lewaid which is lacking to it here No one will fail to 
notice the puie, noble thought which liv'^ed in this moialising Deism, 
01 the high value which belongs to it historically, because in opposi- 
tion to the one-sidedness and strife of confessional zeal it brought 
the ideals of toleration and philanthiopy, respect tor the purely 
human appreciation of the ethical disposition, and modesty in per- 
sonal opinion, to a position of honour in literature and social life 
But, on the other hand, it is also true that there has never been a 
more meagre form of religious life than this Its religion has no 
taste of earth, and with the mysteries which the Enlightenment 
would not tolerate, understanding for the depths of religious life 
«'as lost also There is nothing moie of anxiety for the soul’s salva- 
tion, of the stiuggle for redemption, of the aident feeling of deliver- 
ance Deism, therefore, failed in vital religious power , it was an 
artificial product of cultured society, and wlien the Geiman Eii- 
lighteneis wrote books to j)ieach the deistic morals to childien, 
they only proved how little they understood of real religion 

Among the great mass of tlie supporters of this standpoint in 
the ‘‘popnlai philosophy” all possible degrees of unceitainty prevail 
as to how fai those moral lemnants of the religious view of the 
world aie still capable of a theoretical grounding, and how far thej'^ 
are to be regarded as merely eonstituents of the ethical conscious- 
ness Full clearness on this point rules m YoVane's later thought 
Heie he has been so fai seized upon by Bayle’s scepticism as to 
acknowledge no longer any metaphysical authoiisation the deity 
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and immoitality are now for him only valid as j)ostulates of the 
moral feeling , faith in them is icgarded as only the condition for 
moral action 11 this belief should pensh, the motives for honest 
conduct, and thus the foundations of social oidei, would, he thinks, 
perish with it. si Dieu n’existatt pas, ilfaudiail Vinventei 

8 Difterent as aie these individual foims in which natuial relig- 
ion developed, they all agiee on one point, — m their depreciatory 
criticism of positive religions Only that is regarded as true in 
these religions, in which they all agree with each othei and with 
natural leligion ; all tliat is taught beyond this, with an appeal to a 
special revelation, the deists tiiiii fiom the door, and it was pie- 
cisely in this lespect that thej’' called themselves /rce thinkers The 
claims made by the levelational doctrine encouutcied, theiefoie, an 
especially vigorous contradiction Collins lefuted the proof from 
prophecy, Woolston tlie pi oof from iniiacles, — both by seeking to 
give for the coriesponding accounts in the religious documents a 
natural explanation so iai as possible This attempt, which aimed 
not to involve in doubt the ciedibility of the biblical iiaiiatives, but 
to explain them by puiel}' natuial causes, fiequently iii a vei} fan- 
tastic fashion and excluding all that is mjsterious and supei natuial, 
has been characterised and employed in Germany especially as 
lationalistic inteipietation It was here, too, that Eeimarus, in his 
;Sc7/M?«sc7t9i/i!, inoeeeded in the sharpest manner against the possi- 
bility of levelation, which lie declared to be superfluous, uiithiiikable, 
and untiue Othei s directed their ciiticism against indi\idiial doc- 
trines of dogmatics Diderot attacked the moial attributes in the 
Christian conception of God, and Voltaire excicised his wit in un- 
sparing derision of the dogmas and ceiemonies of all religions and 
Confessions 

But in his case also there was at bottom the earnest thought, 
that aU these additions of the positive religions weie so many 
' obscurations and corruptions of the true religion, foi which, like 
the other deists, he felt called to contend They were filled with 
the conviction that natural religion is an mheiitance of aU men, a 
conviction set within the nature of man himself, and that it was, 
therefore, the original state of the religious life. Fiom this point 
of view all positive religions appear as depraved forms which have 
entered in the course of history, and a progress in the history of 
religion consists, therefore, in every case in nothing but a return 
to the primitive, pure, and uncorrupted religion Hence accoiding 
to Tindal the true Chiistianity, which coincides with Deism, is as 
old as creation Jesus did not bring a revelation, he only rehabili- 
tated the true worship of God in the face of the decay of the 
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ancient religions, but the Clinstian cliurclies have again con upted 
his woik, and fiee-thmking desues to return to him So, too, Lessing 
distinguished between Chiistianity and the leligion of Chiist 
If now it was asked, what weie the causes that brought about 
this distortion of tiue religion, the Enlighteneis were entiiely 
devoid of any histoiical compiehension for these what they held 
to be false seemed to them possible only through voluntary inven- 
tion They weie so stiongly convinced of the evidence that their 
Deism was the only tiue system, that all other teachings seemed to 
them explicable only by lying and deceit, and that the pioclaimers 
of these seemed to have acted only in then own inteiests It is 
then the geneial doctiine of the deists that the histoiical basis of 
positive religions is invention and deceit Even Shaftesbuiy knew 
no othei way of explaining how enthusiasm, which constitutes tiue 
religion, could be distorted to the fanaticism of superstition The 
hatred of priests felt by the Enlighteners was most sharply ex- 
pressed on this point also in the Schutzsclii ift of Eeimarus 

9 Such incapacity to do justice to the historical nature of posi- 
tive religions agreed well with the universal lack in histoiical sense 
and understanding which was peculiar to the whole philosophy of 
the Enlightenment This had its ground in the fact that modern 
thought had made its growth, hand in hand with natural science, 
in investigating that which is eithei tunelessly or always valid 
Only in a feiv instances was this ban broken through 
This was done fiist and with clearest consciousness by David 
Hume "Wliile he found that religion cannot be based upon demon- 
strative rational knowledge, he showed also that the question as 
to the origin of leligion in the human mind must be completely 
separated from the speculative investigation This new question 
he treated solely in accordance with psychological principles, as a 
“Natuial Histoiy of Religion” He shows how in the primitive 
appiehension of Nature and in the feelings of fear and hope, of 
tenor and of blessing, which are associated with it, and in the com- 
parison of the course of Nature with the vicissitudes of human life, 
there lay the incitements to the formation of ideas of higher beings, 
and to worship designed to appease or to flatter The natural, 
piimitive form of religion is, therefore, iiolytheism, which thinks 
and treats these highei powers in a completelj’’ anthiopomoiphic 
manner But the manifold forms assumed by myth fuse in accord- 
ance with the laws of the association of ideas , myths pass over into 
each other, and ultimately the whole body of leligious ideas becomes 
condensed into the belief in a single divine being, to whom the pur- 
poseful order of the universe is dqe, — a faith, to be sure, which 
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cannot pieseive itself in a pme form, but is associated in various 
ways with its oiiginal presuppositions. The history of leligion is 
tlie gradual tiansfoimation of polytheism into monotheism, and its 
result coincides with that teleological view of the world winch 
Hume had developed as the view of the intelligent man, not, indeed, 
capable of scientific proof, but bound up with the natural feeling of 
belief. 

This mode of apprehending the sub]ect from the point of view of 
psychology and the history of civilisation was leinforced by that 
from the point of view of philology and the history of literature, 
which found expression m the Jmtorical hihhcal critmsm founded by 
Salomon Seinlei This began to cany out the thought loimulated 
by Spinoza,^ that the biblical books must be treated just as other 
writings as regards then theoretical contents, their origin, and then 
history; that they must be understood from the point of view of 
their time and the character of their authors Semler di looted par- 
ticular attention to the point that the difCcient parties of the c.nly 
Christians find expression in the books of the New Testament 
While it maj' be that the hyiiotheses to which he came in this 
respect have been left behind by later science, it is neveitlieloss tine 
that a scientific way out of the radicalism into uliich the deistic 
movement had run was here shown, and Semlei theiefoie raised Ins 
voice against the spokesmen of the Enlightenment 

Lessing took pait in these questions fioiii still anolhei side He 
was certainly not the man to make Ins conviction bend to a tenet; 
he saw through and rejected, as few otheis, the limitation which 
will find its sole truth in that wdiicli has been transmitted histoii- 
cally; but he guarded hmiself well from playing the judge, who 
now, after thousands of years, shall decide as to the genuine- 
ness of the three rings But it is not ineiely this that separates 
him from the great mass of the Enlighteneis , he is himself a deep, 
religious nature, and, like Herder,- sees in leligion a living relation 
of man to God, and God to man Hence lehqwn is not 2 '>ossible with- 
out revelation, and the history of religions is the series of the levela- 
tions of God, is the education of the human i ace bj* God. Lessing 
assumes the well-planned succession of these revelations to be such, 


^ In what clogree Spinoza’s writings were known to the religions Enlighteners 
in Germany appeals, among otlier things, from the interesting fact that Lorenz 
Schmidt, the Icadei of tlie tVerthenn translation of the Bible, is the anonvnious 
editoi of a book in w-lnch, under the mask of a “Befntation of tlio Doctiine of 
Spinoza by the Famous Philosopher Chiistian Wolff,” an excoHent ti.ui'slation 
of Spmo/a’s K^/ncs is olleied, and liiiallj only a few' paiagiaphs fiom Wolff’s 
Geiman wutings are appended (punted Frankfort and Loips. 1744) 

** Cf. Herder’s treatise on the Aeltestc Ui Lunde des McnschengescMechts, 
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that the deeper meaning of each is unfolded more clearly and dis- 
tinctly in that which follows So even the New Testament, the 
second elementary book, ovei which the moie advanced scholar now 
“ stamps and glows,” gives ns a premonition of an eternal gospel 
In carrying out this thought of Origen’s,’ Lessing indicates in hut 
a tentative manner indefinite lines which lie in the direction of a 
mystico-speculative interpretation of dogmas 


1 Education of the Human Bace, § 72 £f 




CHAPTER II. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

The natural religion of the eighteenth century sought in morals 
the support which a metaphysics of the natural-science soit could 
not permanently aiford it This was possible by icason of the fact, 
that m the meantime this biancli also of philosophical investigation 
had won its complete independence of positive religion And in 
fact, this freeing process, which had already begun m the tiain of 
the religiously indifferent metaphysics of the seventeenth century, 
had completed itself in a relatively speedy and simple inaniipi But 
the peculiar character of the new age asset ted itscll here also, in the 
very early transfer of the point of interest in these in\ estigations to 
t\\Q psychological domain, and here philosophy encounteied the lit- 
erary inclination of the age, which was diiected toward a profoiinder 
employment of man with himself, toward an overhauling of his feel- 
ings and an analysing of his motives, and ton aid the ‘‘sentiinentar* 
tostering of personal relations. The individual levelling in his omi 
inner life, the monad enjoying self, is the chaiacteiibtic phenomenon 
of the age of the Enlightenment. The individualism of the Renais- 
sance, which in the seventeenth centuiy had been lejiressed b}* exter- 
nal forces, now broke forth again with a more inward powei fioin 
the stiff dignity of ceremonious, formal hfe. bounds weie to be 
broken through, externalities cast away, and the pure, natural hfe 
of man brought out 

But the more important the individual thus became to liimself, and 
the more many-sided liis view m weighing questions regarding the 
import of his true liapinness, the more moialitj', society, and the 
state became to him a problem. How comes the individual — so 
runs the fundamental practical question of the Enlightenment phil- 
osophy — to a life connected with others, which extends in influence 
and authority beyond the individual himself ^ Through all the ani- 
mated discussions of these problems goes, as a tacit assumption, the 
view that the individual in his natural (as it was always conceived) 
determinate character is the original datum, is that which is self- 

COO 
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intelligible and that all the relations which go beyond the individual 
are to be explained from him as a starting-point In so far the natu 
ralistic metaphysics of the seventeenth century — thought here more 
after the analogy of atomism, there moie aftei that of the Monad- 
ology — forms the backgiound for the morals of the eighteenth 
The constantly progiessing process in which these piesuppositions 
became more clear and distinct biought with it the result, that the 
X)t mciples of ethics found a valuable dealing up in the discussions 
of this peiiod Foi inasmuch as the ethical life was regarded 
as something added to the natural essence of the individual, as some- 
thing that must fiist be explained, it was necessary, on the one hand, 
to establish by an exact discrimination what the thing to be ex- 
plained leally is, and on the other hand, to investigate on what the 
worth and validity of the ethical life rests and the moie morality 
appeared to be something foieign to the natuial essence of the indi- 
vidual, the more the question as to the motives which induce man 
to follow ethical commands asserted itself, side by side with the 
question as to the ground of the validity of those commands And 
so tliiee main questions appeared, at the beginning much involved, 
and then becoming complicated anew what is the content of 
morality ^ on what rests the validity of the moral laws ^ what 
bungs man to moral action ThQpnmnples oj morals aie set forth 
accoidmg to the three points of view of the u itei ion, the sanction, 
and the motive This analysis and explanation, however, showed 
that the vaiious answers to these separate questions were capable of 
being combined with each other in the most various ways so the 
clearing and separating process above named results precisely from 
the motley variety and changing hues exhibited by the doctrines of 
moral philosophy in the eighteenth century Shajlesbuiy stands in 
the centre of the movement as the mind that stimulates in all direc- 
tions and controls in many lines , while, on the other hand, the move- 
ment leaches no definite conclusion in this period, on account of the 
differences in the statements of the question (cf § 39) 

A typical feature of the fundamental individualistic tendency of 
this ethics was the repeatedly renewed consideiation of the relation 
of viitue and happiness the final outcome, expressed moie oi less 
sharply, was that the satisfaction of the individual’s impulses was 
raised to be the standard of value for the ethical functions The 
system of practical philosophy built up upon this principle is 
Utihtanamsm, the varied development of which forms the centre in 
the complicated courses of these reflections 
But out of this arose the much more burning question, as regards 
the political and social oidei, — the question, namely, as to the value 
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for happiness of the social union, of public institutions and their 
liistoiical development That which exists and has come into being 
historically has lost once more its immediate validity and naive 
valuation it should ]ustify itself before the ciitical consciousness, 
and piove its light to existence by the advantages which it yields 
foi the happiness of individuals Fiom this point of view was 
developed the political and social philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, upon this standpoint this philosophy assumed its ciitical 
attitude towaid historical leality, and in accordance with this 
standard, finally, it examined the lesults of the histoiical progress of 
human civilisation The worth of civilisation itself and the relation 
of Natuie and histoiyheoame thus a problem which received its most 
impressive foimulation from Rousseau, and which, in opposition to 
the movements excited by him, and in con 3 unctioii with the con- 
vulsions of the Revolution, gave form to the beginnings of the 
Philosophy of Histoiy 

§ 36 The Principles of Morals. 

Fr Schleiermacher, Grundlimen enter Kntih der bishengen Sittenlehre (1803), 

W W III Vol 1 

H Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (4th ed , Lond and N Y. 1890) 

[J Martineau, Types of Ethical Theoiy, Vol II ] 

[W L Couitney, Constructive Ethics (Lond 1886) ] 

The most fruitful incitements to the discussion of ethical prob- 
lems proceeded in both positive and negative diiections from Hobbes, 
The "selfish system” propounded by him extended its influence 
throughout the entire eighteenth century It was earned out into 
all of its consequences, and was an ever-powerful stimulus to draw 
out opposing theories, ivhich just for this reason were also dependent 
upon it In a certain sense this is true of Cumberland, who indeed 
defended the validity of ethical laws as eternal truths in opposition 
to psychological relativity, and yet at the same time would have the 
universal welfare legarded as their essential and determining con- 
tent. 

1. The position of Locke with reference to these questions is still 
less definitely formulated than his attitude with regard to theoreti- 
cal questions Ko doubt the treatment of practical principles 
occupies almost the larger space in his attack upon “ innate ideas,” 
as IS natural from the fact that his opposition is there directed 
against the Platonism of the Cambridge school But the positive 
indications upon ethical subjects (and indeed there is nothing that 
goes beyond indications), which are found scattered through his 
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■writings, do not in any impoitant degiee tiauscend ineie psyrholo- 
gisin Locke regaids the nioial judgment as demonstiative knowl- 
edge, because it has for its object a i elation, namely, the agi cement 
or non-agreement of a man’s action with a laio [“confoimity or 
disagieeinent men’s voluntary actions have to a lule, to Avhich they 
aie leteired, and by which they aie judged of”] ^ Accoidingly the 
impel ative chaiactei seems essential foi ethics The existence of 
such nouns, however, presupposes not only a law-givei, but also his 
power to visit obedience to his laws with a reward, and disregard of 
them with punishment, for only thiough the expectation of these 
consequences, Locke holds, can a law work upon the will 

If the philosopher was certain of not deviating from the “ com- 
mon sense ” of the average man with such principles, he was equally 
secure in the thiee instances which he adduces of the law-giving 
authority, — public opinion, the state, and God And in the high- 
est of these instances he found again the point of attachment for 
the remnant of Cartesian metaphysics which his empiiicisin had 
preserved For identically the same will of God is known by leve- 
lation and by the “ natural light ” (according to Locke’s philosophy 
of religion, of § 35, 1) The law of God is the law of Nature But 
its content is, that the older of Nature fixed by God attaches luju- 
nous consequences to ceitain actions, and useful consequences to 
others, and that theiefoie the foimer are forbidden, the latter com- 
manded Thus the moral law gains a metaphysical loot without 
losing its utilitarian content 

2 The need of a metaphysical basis of moi als asserted itself also 
in otliei forms, and in part in a still stronger degree, though it was 
common to the whole Caitesian school to regard right will as the 
necessary and inevitable consequences of light insight In this 
respect Cartesiauism was seconded by the whole thiong of Platonists, 
who were so hostile to it in natural philosophy — at first, Henry 
More “ and Cudwoith,® later, especially, Bichard Puce * They all 
proceeded from the thought that the moial law is given with the 
inmost nature of reality which has proceeded forth fiom God, and 
that it is tbeiefoie written with eternal and unchangeable letters in 
every reasonable being With much enthusiasm but with few new 
aiguments, they defended the Stoic-Platonic doctrine in its Christian- 
theistic transf 01 matron 


1 Cf cone Hum Un , II 28, 4 ff 

" Encimudion Ethtcum (1067) 

8 Whose Tieatise concetmng Eternal and Immutable Morality was first pub- 
lished by Chandlei, in 1731 

* Questions ami DijBiculties in Morale TLond 1768) 
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Tins intellect iialism, in connection with rationalistic metaphysics, 
took a diiection that was widely removed fiom the Scotist recourse 
to the divine will which had been revived by Descaites and still 
moie by Locke, and instead of this proceeded to deteimine the 
content of the moral law solely by metaphysical relations, and, 
accordinglj'^, in the last instance, by logical ciiteiia Just in this 
appeared its contiast to all the psy^chologically influenced theories, 
which, in some tonn or other, always returned to feelings of pleas- 
iiie and pain as the central nerve of ethical determinations This 
IS clearest in the case of Claike, who professed to find the ob3ective 
principle of morals in the “fitness” of an action to its determining 
relations, and who claimed tor the knowledge of this fitness a self- 
evidence analogous to the knowledge of mathematical truth, and in 
the Cartesian spirit was convinced that the feeling of obligation, 
by which the will is determined to the appropriate action, develops 
inevitably from such an insight into the fitness of things Ethical 
inferiority, accordingly, appeared quite in the ancient fashion (cf 
§ 7, 6) to be the result of ignorance or of erroneous opinion Wol- 
laston, stimulated by Clarke, gave to the same thought the turn, 
that since eveiy action involves a (theoretical) judgment as to its 
undeilymg relations, the decision as to whether the act is right or 
wiong in the ethical sense depends upon the rightness (correctness) 
or wrongness of this judgment 

3 Pierie Bayle takes a peculiar x)osition with lefeience to these 
questions he supports a lationalism without any metaphysical hack- 
giound In his case the inteiest of fixing moials upon a fiira basis, 
as opposed to all dependence upon dogmatic doctrines, was active in 
the strongest and most radical mannei While in declaring meta- 
physical knowledge in general to be impossible he opposed the 
rational gioundmg of natural religion as well as that of positive 
dogma, he yet gave back with full hands to the “ reason ” in the 
practical domain what he had taken from it in the theoietical realm. 
Incapable of knowing the essence of things, the human reason is, 
according to him, completely furnished with the consciousness of 
its duty poweiless without, it is complete master of itself What 
it lacks in science it has in conscience a knowledge of eternal and 
unchangeable truth 

The ethical reason, Bayle holds therefore, lemains everywheit 
the same, however different men, peoples, and times may be in then 
theoretical insight He teaches for the first time with clear con 
sciousness the piactical reason’s complete independence of the theo- 
ietical, but this, too, he is glad to bring to its sharjiest point with 
leference to theology Eevelation and faith aie regarded by him m 
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the Catholic mannei as essentially theoietical illumination, and ]ust 
on this account they seem to him to he indifferent for morality He 
admiied the ethical excellence of ancient heathenism, and believed 
in the possibility of a moially well-oidered community of atheists 
While, therefoie, his theoietical scepticism might seem favourable 
to the Church, his moial philosophy was necessarily attacked as hei 
most dangerous foe 

If the ethical piinciples weie in this discussion pioclaimed by 
Bayle also as “ eternal tiuths,” he did it in the oiiginal Cartesian 
sense, where inteiest centered not so much about the psychological 
question of innateness, as rather about the epistemological point of 
view of immediate evidence not brought about thiough the medium 
of logic In this sense the virtual innateness of ethical truths was 
held of course by Leibniz, and it was in the spurt of both that Vol- 
taite, who approached Bayle’s standpoint the more in proportion as 
his attitude toward metaphysics became more sceptical (cf § 35, 5), 
said of the ethical principles that they were innate in man just as 
his limbs were he must learn to use both by experience 

4 Bayle very likely had the support of general opinion when he 
ascribed to the ethical convictions a woith exalted above all change 
and all difference of theoretical opinions, but he was successful, 
perhaps, just because he treated those convictions as something 
known to all, and did not entei upon the work of bringing then 
content into a system, oi of expiessing them as a unity Whoever 
attempted this seemed hardly able to dispense with a principle 
taken either from metaphysics ox from psychology 

Such a determination of the conceptions of morality by a principle 
was made possible by the metaphysics of Leibniz, though it was only 
prepared by him incidentally and by way of indications, and was 
first earned out by Wolff in systematic, but also in cruder forms 
The Monadology regards the univeise as a system of living beings, 
whose restless activity consists in unfolding and realising their 
original content In connection with this Aristotelian conception 
the Spinozistic fundamental idea of the “suiim esse conseivaie’’ (cf 
§ 32, 6) becomes transformed into that of a puiposeful vocation 
01 destiny, which Leibniz and his German disciples designated as 
peifection^ The “law of Nature,” ivliich foi this ontology also is 
coincident with the moral law, is the striving of all beings toward 
perfection Since now every process of perfecting, as such, is con- 
nected with pleasure, and every letiogiession in life’s development 
with pain, there follows from this the ancient identification of the 
ethically good with well-being oi happiness 


J Leibniz, Monad 41 ft 
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Natural law, theiefore, demands of man that he should do all 
that serves his perfection, and forbids all that threatens to bung 
him loss in his perfection From this thought Wolff develops the 
whole system of duties, bunging to his aid especially the principle 
of mutual fuitheraiice man needs for his own perfecting other 
men, and woiks toward his own perfection in helping them toward 
the fulfilment of then vocation In particnlar, however, it followed 
from these premises that man must know what truly conduces to 
his perfecting , for not all that is momentarily felt to be a further- 
ance of life proves truly and permanently a step toward perfection 
Hence morality is throughout in need of ethical knowledge, — of 
right insight into the nature of man and things From this point of 
vieivthe enlightenment oi “clearing up” of the undo standing appears 
the pi e-eminent ethical task With Leibniz this follows immediately 
from the conception of the monad ^ The monad is the more perfect, 
— and perfection Leibniz defines in genuine scholastic fashion as 
grandeui de la r&aliU positive , — the more it shows its activity in 
deal and distinct representations , the natural law of its develop- 
ment IS the clearing up of its original obscure representative content 
(cf § 31, 11) Wolff’s circumstantial deduction takes rather the 
form of pointing oub in experience the useful consequences of 
knowdedge It remams thus quite within the setting of the homely 
aim which the German teacher-philosopher {Kathedei philosoph) set 
before his scientific work, viz. to make philosophy usable and prac- 
tically efficient, by clearness of conceptions and plainness of proofs 
5 This tendency Wolff had adopted from his teacher Thomasius, 
the father of the Enlighteners, a man who was indeed wanting in 
the pre-eminence that characterised the mind of Leibniz, hut was 
given all the more an understanding for the wants of his time, a 
capacity for agitation, and a spuit for efforts toward the public 
good. Intellectual movements of the E-enaissance that had been 
checked in the seventeenth century revived again at its close 
Thomasius would transplant philosophy from the lecture hall into 
real life, — put it into the service of the general w'^eal ; and since he 
understood little of natural science, his interest turned toward 
criticism of public institutions. Season only should lule in the life 
of the whole, as well as in that of the individual so he fought honour- 
ably and victoriously against superstition and narrowness, against 
torture and witch-trials Enlightenment in the sense of Thomasius 
is hence far from having the metaphysical dignity which Leibniz 
gave it It gains its value for individuals and for society first by 
the uses which it yields and which can be expected from it alone 


1 Cf Leibniz, Monad 48 ff 
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Peifectwn and utility aie accoidingly the two cliaiacteiistics which 
with Wolit make Enlightenment an ethical principle The former 
conies out inoie stiongly in connection with the geneial metaphysical 
basis, the latter in the paiticulai builduig out of the system And 
in the same way this duality of ciiteria goes tluough Wolff’s school 
and the whole populai philosophy, — only, the more supeificial the 
doctrines become, the broader the space taken by utility Even 
Mendelssohn gives as the reason for turning aside from all deeper 
and more lehned subtilty, that philosophy has to treat only just so 
much as is necessary for man’s happiness But because this eudae- 
monism of the Enlightenment had from the outset no higher point 
of view than that of the education and welfaie of the average man, 
it fell into another limitation, the most jejune philistinism and sen- 
sible, prosaic commonplace This might be in place and most 
beneficial in effect in a certain stiatum of popular literature, not 
high, indeed, but broad, but when such a success on the part of the 
Enlighteners “went to then heads,” when they applied the same 
measunng lod to the great phenomena of society and histoiy, when 
this excessive piide of the empiiica] understanding would allow 
nothing to stand except what it had known “clearly and distinctly,” 
then the noble features of the Enlrghtenment became drstorted to 
that well-rnteutroned lack of comprehensron, as type of which 
F) ledi ich Nicolai, with all his restless concern for the public good, 
became a comic figure ^ 

G The great mass of the German Enlighteners did not suspect 
how far they were wandering from the living spirit of the gieat 
Leibniz with this dry utility of abstract rules Wolff, indeed, had 
already let the pre-established harmony fall metaphysrcally also, 
and so proved that the finest meaning of the Monadology had re- 
mained hidden from him Hence he and his successors had no 
comprehension for the fact, that Leibniz’s principle of perfection 
made the unfolding of the content of the individual life and the shap- 
ing out of its dimly felt originality, the task of the ethical life, in 
the same degree as his metaphysics asserted the peculiar nature of 
each individual being in the face of all others This side of the 
matter first came into power in Germany, when the period of genius 
dawned in literature, and the passionate feeling of stiongly indi- 
vidual minds sought its own theory The form winch it then found 
in Herder’s treatises, and likewise in Schillei’s Philosnjihical Letteis, 
was, however, much more stiongly determined bj’’ anothei doctiine 


^ Cf Fichte, F) ,Xicolai's Leben und sonderbaie Meinungen (1801), W W 
VIII 1 ff 
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than it was by Leibniz, — by a doctrine wbicb, in spite of tbe dif- 
fei ence in the conceptions in which it was earned out, had in its 
ethical temper the closest relationship with that of the German 
metaphysician 

Shaftesbmy had given to the idea of perfection a form that was 
less systematic but all the more impressive and clear to the imagi- 
nation The ancient conception of life, in accordance with which 
morality coincides with the undisturbed unfolding of man’s true and 
natural essence, and therefore with his true fortune, was directly 
congenial to him and became the living basis of his thought Hence, 
with Shaftesbury, the ethical appears as the truly human, as the 
flower of man’s life, as the complete development of his natural 
endowments In this is fixed at the outset Shaftesbury’s attitude 
toward Cumberland and Hobbes He cannot, like the latter, regard 
egoism as the sole fundamental characteristic of the natural man , 
he rather agrees with the former in recognising the altruistic incli- 
nations as an original inborn endowment But neither can he see 
in these mclinations the sole root of morality ; to him morality is 
the completion of the entire man, and therefore he seeks its principle 
in symmetrical development and in the harmonious interaction of the 
two systems of impulses This theory of morals does not demand 
the suppression of one’s own weal in favour of that of others , such 
a suppression appears to it to be necessary only in the lower stages 
of development the fully cultivated man lives as truly for himself 
as for the whole,^ and ]ust by unfoldmg his own individual charac- 
ter does he set himself as a perfect member in the system of the 
universe Here Shaftesbury’s optimism expresses itself most fully 
in his belief, that the conflict between the egoistic and the altruistic 
motives, which plays so large a part in the lower strata of humanity, 
must be completely adjusted in the ripe, mature man. 

But for this reason the ethical ideal of life is with this thinker 
an entirely petsonal one Morality consists for him, not in the 
control of general maxims, not in the subordination of the individ- 
ual’s will to norms or standards, but in the rich and full living out 
of an entire individuality It is the sovereign personality which 
asserts its ethical right, and the highest manifestation in the ethical 
realm is the viituosoship, which allows none of the forces and none 
of the lines of impulse in the individual’s endowment to be stunted. 


1 Pope compared tins relation with the double motion of the planets about the 
aim and their own axes (^Essay on Man, HI 314 fi ) Moreover, it was through 
die same poet that Shaftesbury’s theory of life woiked on Voltaiie, while 
Diderot (in his work upon the Inquiry concerning Virtue and Meiit) attached 
himself directly to Shaftesbury 
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but brings all the manifold lelations into haimony in a perfect con- 
duct of life, and thus bungs about both the individual’s happiness 
and his most efficient ivoiking ±oi the welfare of the whole This 
the Grieek ideal of the kalokagathia finds a new expression in the 
Weltanschauung of the Monadology (cf § 7, 5) 0 

7 While the moral principle has thus with Shaftesbury already 
received an aesthetical colouiiiig in its contents, this colouring ap- 
pears consistently in a yet stiongei degree when he deals with the 
question as to the source of knowledge for ethical tasks This source, 
by metaphysicians and sensualists alike, was found in rational knowl- 
edge either of the nature of things or of the empirically useful in 
both cases principles resulted that were capable of demonstiatioii 
and universally valid The morals of virtuosoship, on the central y, 
must take its individual life-ideal from the depths of the individual 
nature , for it morality was grounded upon feeling The ethical 
judgments by which man approves those impulses which Nature has 
implanted within him to further his own and otheis’ weal, or, on the 
other hand, disapproves the “unnatural” impulses that work against 
those ends, — these judgments rest on man’s ability to make his 
own functions the object of study, le upon “reflection” (Locke), 
they are not merely, however, a knowledge of one’s own states, but 
are emotions of i eflection, and as such they form within the “ inner 
sense ” the moral sense 

Thus the psychological root of the ethical was tiansplanted from 
the field of intellectual cognition to the feeling-side of the soul, and 
set in the immediate vicinity of the aesthetic The good appeared 
as the beautiful in the world of will and action it consists, like the 
beautiful, in a harmonious unity of the manifold, in a perfect devel- 
opment of the natural endowments , it satisfies and blesses as does 
the beautiful, it is, like the beautiful, the object of an original 
approval fixed in man’s deepest natuie This parallel ruled the 
literature of the eighteenth centuiy from Shaftesbury on “taste” 
is the fundamental faculty ethically as msthetically This was 
perhaps most distinctly expressed by Hutcheson, but with a turn 
which to some degree led away again from Shaftesbuiy’s individual- 
ism Nor he understood by the “moral sense” — in the purely 
psychological meaning of “ innateness ” — an original faculty, essen- 
tially alike in all men, and with the function of judging what 
IS ethically to be approved The metaphysical accessories of the 
Platonists and Cartesians were gladly thiown overboard, and in 
their stead he held fast the more eagerly — especially la opposition 
to the “selfish system” — to the piinciple that man possesses a 
natiiial feeling foi the good as foi the beautiful, and declared the 
analysis of this feeling to be the business of philosoj)hy 
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The carrying ovei of this piinciple into the theoretical domain 
led in the Scottish School (cf § 33, 8) to making the Tiue parallel with 
the Good and tlie Beautiful, as the object of original approval, and 
thus assuming in “common sense” a kind of “logical sense” But 
the piincijile oi filing as souice of hnoivledge was proclaimed in a tar 
moie pronounced manner by Rousseau, who based his deism upon 
the uncoiiupted, natural feeling^ of man, in opposition to the cool 
intellectual analysis with which the puiely theoretical Enlighten- 
ment treated the leligious life This feeling-philosophy was earned 
out in a veiy indefinitely eclectic manner by the Dutch philosopher, 
Fianz Hemsteihuys (of Groenmgen, 1720-1790), and with quaint 
singularity by the talented enthusiast, Hamann, the “ Wizard of the 
North.” 2 

8 It was, however, in the fusion of ethical and cesthetic investiga- 
tions that the above theory of the feelings, prepared by Shaftesbuiy 
and Hutcheson, made its influence most felt. The more the eudse- 
monistic morals was treated in a manner intelligible to the common 
mind, the more convenient it was for it to be able to invest the 
moral commands, as the object of a natural pleasure, with the garb 
of grace and attractiveness, and to be permitted to commend the 
good to the taste as something akin to the beautiful The Scottish 
School, also, was not far from this mode of view, and Feiguson 
developed Shaftesbury’s ideas m this manner with especial refeience 
to the Leibmzian fundamental conception of perfection The effect 
of this comiilication of thought for aesthetics, however, was that the 
beginnings toward a metaphysical treatment, which Shaftesbury 
had brought to the problems of the beautiful from the system of 
Plotinus, became completely overshadowed by the psychological 
method The question asked was not, what the beautiful is, but 
how the feeling of the beautiful arises ; and in the solution of this 
question the explanation of the aesthetic was brought into more or 
less close connection with ethical relations This shows itself, too, 
in the case of those writers upon aesthetics who stood closei to 
the sensualistic psychology than did the Scots Thus Heniy Home 
conceives of the enjoyment of the beautiful as a transition from the 
purely sensuous pacification of desires to the moral and intellectual 
joys, and holds that the arts have been “ invented ” for that refine- 
ment of man’s sensuous disposition which is requisite for his higher 


1 Cf the cieed of the Savoyard Vicar m iSmile, IV 201 ff 

2 .Tohann Georg Hamann (of Konigsherg, 1730-1788 , collected writings ed 
by Gildemcistei, Gotha, 1857-73) combines this lino of thought with a pietism 
not far removed from orthodoxy in his thoughtful, but illogical and unclear 
form of expression 
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destiny He seeks, theiefoie, the realm of the beautiful in the 
higher senses, hearing and especially sight, and finds as the basis, 
a taste common to all men for order, regularity, and combination of 
the manifold into a unity When he then further distinguishes 
between the “intrinsic” beauty which is immediately an “object 
of sense,” and the beauty of “ relation,” these relations look essen- 
tially toward what is for the common good ethically, in the sei- 
vice of which beauty is thus placed^ Even Edmund Buike, in his 
effort to derive the sesthetic fiom elementary states of sensation 
in accordance with the method of associational psychology, is very 
strongly dependent upon the foim given to the problems by contem- 
porary moral philosophy His attempt to determine the t elation 
of the beautiful to the sublime — a task at which Home, also, had 
labouied, though with veiy little success^ — proceeds from the 
antithesis of the selfish and the social impulses That is held to 
be sublime which fills us with terroi iii an agreeable shudder, “a 
sort of delightful hoiror,” while we aie ourselves so far away that 
we feel removed fiom the danger of immediate pain that is beau- 
tiful, on the contrary, which is adapted to call foith in an agieeable 
manner the feelings eithei of sexual love or of human love in 
general 

In a manner similar to that of Home, Sulzei placed the feeling of 
tlie beautiful midway between that of the sensuously agieeable and 
that of the good, forming thus a transition fiom tlie one to the othei 
The possibility of this transfer he found in the intellectual factor 
which co-operates in oui appiehension of the beautiful it appeared 
to him — following the view of Leibniz (cf § 34, 11) — as the 
feeling of harmonious unity in the manifold peiceived by the senses 
But just by reason of these piesuppositions, the beautiful was for 
him valuable and perfect only when it was able to further the 
moral sense Art, also, is thus drawn into the service of the moials 
of the Enlightenment, and the wiiter on aesthetics, who was so long 
celebrated in Germany, shows himself but a mechanical handiciafts- 
man of Philistine moralising in his conception of art and its task 
How infinitely freer and richer in espi it are the “ Observations ” 
which Kant instituted “ concerning the Peeling of the Beautiful and 
the Sublime,” at the time when he, too, pursued, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, and with admirable knowledge of the world, the 


^ For more detailed treatment, see the art Home (Karnes) by W Windel- 
band in EihcIi und Gjiibc)'’) Enc , Vol II 32, 213 f 

® According to Home the beautiful is sublime if it is great The antithesis 
between the qualitatively and the quantitatively pleasing seems to lie at the 
basis of Ins unclear and wavering cliaracteiisations 
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fine ramifications of the ethical and sesthetic life in individuals, 
tamilies, and peoples > 

Finally these thoughts gave occasion in Geimany to a change lu 
psychological theoiy that was rich in results Before this it had 
been the custom to divide the psychical activities according to the 
Aiistotelian example into theoretical and practical But now the 
feelings, which became thus recognised in their vaiious significance, 
seemed incapable of being brought either into the group of knowing, 
or into that of willing, without disadvantage , it seemed rather that 
the feelings, as a peculiar mode of expression, in pait lay at the 
basis, and in part followed, both of the above functions of the soul 
Here, too, the suggestion came fiom the Leibnizian Monadology. 
Sulzer, in his Berlin lectures,^ seems first to have pointed out that 
the obscure, primitive states of the monad should be separated from 
the developed forms of life seen in completely conscious knowing 
and willing, and he already found the distinguishing characteristic 
of these obscure states to be the conditions of pleasure and pain given 
with them This was done also, in a similar way, from Leibnizian 
presuppositions by Jacob Friedrich TFeiss® Mendelssohn (1755) 
first named these states Empfindungen^ [sensations], and later the 
same author designated the psychical powei, which lies at their 
common basis, as the faculty of approval {Billigungsvermogen) * But 
the decisive influence on termmology was exercised by Tetens and 
Kant The former substituted for sensations {Empfindungen) the 
expression /eeZiwps {Fuhlungen or Gefulile),^ and Kant used the latter 
almost exclusively It was he, too, who later made the ti iple divis- 
ion of the psychical functions into ideation, feeling, and willing (Voi- 
stellen, Fuhlen, und Wollen) the systematic basis of his philosophy,® 
and since then this has remained authoritative, especially for 
psychology. 

0. The counter-current, which proceeded from Eobbes and declared 
the profit or injury of the individual to be the sole possible content 
of the human will, mamtained itself m the face of all these develop- 
ments In this theoiy, the criterion of ethical action was sought in 
a purely psychological manner in the consequences of such action 


1 1751 f Printed m tlie Vermischten Schnften (Berlin, 1773) 

P "Weiss, De Natkiia Ammi et potissimum Cordis Humani (Stuttgart, 

1761) 

8 In this Mendelssohn, with his Letters concerning the Sensations, refers 
directly to Shaftesbury 

* Cf Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, 1785, ch. 7 (W I. 352) 

® Cf Tetens, Versuche, X. pp 625 ff 

^ In the article written between 1780 and 1790 designed at first as an intro- 
duction to the Critique of Judgment which has passed over into his writings 
under the title TTfihpy Philosophie uberhaupt Cf Pt VI ch 1 
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lor the advantage of ovr fellovj-men Morality exists only within 
the social body The individual, if by himself and alone, knows 
only his own weal and woe , but in society his actions are judged 
from the iioint of view of whether they profit or injure others, and 
this alone is regarded as the standpoint of ethical judgment This 
conception of the ethical criterion corresponded not only to the 
common view, but also to the felt need of finding for ethics a basis 
that should be destitute of metajihysics, and lest puiely on empiii 
cal psychology Cumberland and Locke even acceded to it in the 
last resort, and not only the theological moralists like Butler and 
Paley, but also the associational psychologists like Priestley and 
Hartley, attached themselves to it The classical formula of thn 
tendency was gradually worked out An action is ethically the 
more pleasing in propoition as it pioduces more happiness, and in 
pioportion as the number of men who can share this happiness 
becomes gieater the ethical ideal is the greatest happiness of the 
gieatest numhei This became the watch-word of Utilitarianism 

This f 01 inula, however, suggested the thought of determining 
quantitatively the ethical values for individual cases and relations 
The thought of Hobbes and Locke, of grounding a knowledge of a 
strictly demonstrative ethics upon the utilitarian principle, seemed 
thereby to have found a definite form, welcome to the natuial-science 
mode of thinking This enticement was pursued by Bentham, and 
in this consists the peculiar element of utilitarian thought as carried 
out by him, — a work which he performed with a warm feeling for 
the public good, and which was later much referred to The point 
IS to find exact, definite points of view, according to which the value 
of eveiy mode of action foi the weal of the actor himself and of the 
community to ivhich he belongs, can be determined, — partly in itself, 
paitly in its relation to other inodes of conduct, and Bentham in 
this table of values and their opposites, with an extensive consid- 
eration of both individual and social relations and needs, sketches a 
scheme of a pleasure and pain balance for reckoning the useful and 
injurious consequences of human activities and institutions As 
with Hume (cf below. No 12), the reckoning of the ethically val- 
uable falls to the province of the measuring intellect , but the factors 
with which it operates in this process are solely the feelings of 
pleasure and pain 

10 The close connection in which this utilitarianism stood his- 
torically after Hobbes with the selfish system — that is, with the 
assumption of the essentially egoistic character of human nature 
— led necessarily to the separation of the question as to the criterion 
of morality and the kind of knowledge by which it is apprehended, 
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from that as to the sanction of the moral commands and the motives 
for obeying them Por the metaphysical theories, the sanction of 
the ethical commands lay in the eternal truths of the law of Nature 
and psychologically, also, there seemed to be no further and especial 
motive needed for the effort toward perfection, for the living out of 
the personality, for the following of innate ethical inclinations; 
morality was self-explainmg under such presuppositions. But he 
who thought more pessimistically of man, he who held him to be a 
being determined originally and in his own nature solely by regard 
to Ills own weal or woe, — he must ask with what right an altruistic 
way of acting is required of such a being, and by what means such 
a being can be determined to obedience to this requirement If 
morality was not of itself inherent in man’s nature, it must be 
declared how it comes into him from without. 

Here, now, the principle of authonty, already adduced by Hobbes 
and Locke, performed its service Its most palpable form was the 
theological, it was carried out with more finely wrought conceptions 
by Butler, and in a crude manner, intelligible to the common mind, 
by Paley Utility is for both the criterion of ethical action, and the 
divine command is for both the ground of the ethical requirements 
But while Butler still seeks the knowledge of this divine will in the 
natural conscience — his re-interpretation of Shaftesbury’s emotions 
of reflection, for which he himself uses also the term “ reflection ” — 
for Paley, it is rather the positive revelation of the divine will that 
IS authoritative , and obedience to this command seems to him explic- 
able only because the authoritative power has connected its com- 
mandment with promises of reward and threatenmgs of punishment. 
This is the sharpest separation of ethical principles, and that perhaps 
which corresponds most to the "common sense” of the Christian 
world The criterion of the moral is the weal of one’s neighbour , 
the ground of our knowledge of the moral is the revealed will of 
God , the real ground which supplies the sanction is the will of the 
Supreme Being , and the ethical motive in man is the hope of the 
reward, and the fear of the punishment, which God has fixed for 
obedience and disoljedience 

11 Paley tlnm-'^xplained the fact of ethical action by the hypoth- 
esis that inan,jm himself egoistic, is brought at last by the agency 
of the equalljC egoistic motives of hope and fear, and by the round- 
about way of\ theological motivation, to the altruistic mode of 
action comman(^d by God. The sensualistic psychology substituted 
for the theological agency the authority of the state and the con- 
straining forces «?f social life If the will of man is in the last 
resort always detjerminable only by his own weal and woe, his altiu- 
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istic action is compreliensible only on the supposition that he sees 
in it the surest, simplest, and most intelligent means under the 
given relations for bunging about his own happiness AVhile, there- 
fore, the theological utilitaiians held that the natuia.1 egoism should 
be tamed by the rewaids of heaven and punishments of hell, it 
seemed to the empiiicists that the ordei of life arianged by the 
state and society was sufficient for this purpose Man finds himself 
in such relations that when he rightly refiects he sees that he will 
find his own advantage best by subordination to existing morals 
and laws The sanction of ethical demands lies, accoidingly, in the 
legislation of the state and of public morality which is dictated by 
the principle of utility, and the motive of obedience consists in 
the fact that each one thus finds his own advantage Thus Man- 
deville, Lamett) ie, and Heludtius developed the “ selfish system ” , La- 
mettiie, especially, with tasteless cynicism that savoured of a 
desire for admiiation, seeking to exhibit “ hunger and love ” in 
their lowest sensuous meaning as the fundamental motives of all 
human life — a wretched, because artificial, imitation of ancient 
Hedonism 

Morality, accordingly, appears to be only eudsemonistic shiewd- 
ness, the polished egoism of society, the refined cunning of the man 
who IS familiar with life, and has seen that to be happy he can 
puisue no better path than to act morally, even if not to be moial 
This view frequently finds expression in the Enlightenment philos- 
ophy as the governing principle of “the world’’ of that day 
whether it be as the naive, cynical confession of a writer’s own dis- 
position, as in Lord CliesierfelcVs well-known letters to his son, ■ — 
or 111 the form of moralising reflections, as in Labruy^re's “ Ghaiac- 
t^res” (1680), and in La Rochefoucauld’s ‘‘Reflections” (1690), 
wheie the mask is unspaiingly torn off from man’s ethical behaviour, 
and naked egoism is disclosed as the sole impelling motor eveiy- 
where, — or finally as bitter satire, as with Swifi, where the true 
nature of the human beast is finally discovered by Gullivei among 
the Yahoos 

Hand in hand with this gloomy conception of the natural mean- 
ness of man the view goes thiough the age of the Enlightenment 
that man’s education to ethical action has to appeal to just this low 
system of impulses, woiking thiough power and authoiity, with the 
aid of feai and hope This shows itself characteiistically even with 
those who claim foi the matuie and fully developed man, a puie 
morality raised above all egoism So, for example, Shaftesbuiy 
finds positive leligion with its preaching of rewaids and punish- 
ments quite good enough foi the education of the great mass. So, 
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too, Prussia’s pliilosophical king Fi ederick tke G-reat,^ who for him- 
self had a consciousness of duty so strict and pure and free from all 
selfish considerations, and declared such to be the highest ethical 
good, yet thought that m the case of the education which the state 
gives to men it should start with their closest interests, however 
low these might be ; for he granted to the Encyclopaedists that man 
as a genus is never to be determined by anything else than by his 
own personal interests In this respect the French Enlighteners, 
especially, sought to analyse the motives, by awakening which the 
state can win the citizens to care for the interests of the whole 
Montesquieu showed with fine psychology how difEeient the forms 
are which this relation takes under different forms of constitution. 
Lamettrie pointed, as Mandeville had already done, to the sense of 
honour or repute as the most powerful factor in the social sentiment 
among civilised peoples, and Helvetiiis earned out this thought 
farther 

But if the sensualistic psychology thus looked for man’s ethical 
education from the state alone, the degree of success with which 
this was accomplished must serve as a standard for estimating the 
value of public institutions This consequence was drawn by 
Eolbach, and the most winning feature of this dry book is perhaps 
the honourableness and energy with which it tries to show how little 
the rotten conditions of the public life of that time were adapted to 
raise the citizen above the meanness of selfish endeavours 

12 Hume’s moral philosophy may be regarded as the most com- 
plete embodiment of this movement, and as the most refined consid- 
eration of the motives that contend within it It, too, stands 
completely upon the basis of the psychological method man’s 
ethical life is to be understood by a genetic investigation of his 
passions, feelings, and volitions The most significant element in 
Hume’s teaching is the separation of utilitarianism from the selfish 
system The criterion of ethical approval and disapproval is, for 
him, too, the effect which the quality or action to be judged is 
adapted to produce in the form of feelmgs of pleasure and pain, 
and, like the ancients and Shaftesbury, lie interpiets this in the 
widest sense, inasmuch as he regards as objects of ethical pleasure, 
not only the “social virtues,” such as justice, benevolence, etc , but 
also the “natural abilities,” - such as prudence or sagacity, foititude, 
energy, etc But we feel this approval, even when these qualities 


1 C£ especially what is adduced hy E Zeller, F d G ah Philobojih, pp. 
67 ff , 105 ff , and also especially Frederick’s '■'■Antimacclnavelh ” 

® Here, too, the old ambiguity of virtus (virtue) = moral virtue, and also 
abihty or excellence, plays a part 
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are completely indifferent to our own welfare, or indeed even inju- 
nous to the same, and this cannot possibly be traced back to 
egoism through the medium of meie psychological association On 
the other hand, the relation w'hich these judgments sustain to the 
complicated relations of experience forbids the assumption of their 
innateness They must rather be reduced to a simple, elementary 
form, and this is sympathy^ i e primarily our capacity to feel 
another Ins weal oi ivoe as our own, at least in a weakened 
foiin Such sympathetic feelings, however, are not only the 
impulsive grounds of moral judgments, but also the original motives 
of moial action, for the feelmgs are the causes of the decisions of 
the will Still, these original impulses alone are not adequate to 
explain ethical judgment and action Por the more complicated 
relations of life, there is need of a clarification, ordering, and com- 
parative valuation of the factors of feeling, and this is the busmess 
of reason Prom the reflection of reason arise, therefore, in addition 
to the natural and original values, derivative “artificial” virtues, as 
the type of which Hume treats justice and the whole system of 
standaids of lights and law — in this, evidently, still dependent 
upon Hobbes But in the last resort these principles, also, owe 
then ability to influence judgment and volition, not to rational 
reflection as such, but to the feelings of sympathy to which this 
appeals 

Thus the crude conception of a “moral sense” is refined by 
Hume’s investigation to a finely articulated system of moral psy- 
chology with its carefully differentiated conceptions, as the centre 
of which we find the principle of sympathy A farther step in 
carrymg out this same theory was taken in the ethical work of 
Adam Smith As against the externality with which ordinary 
utilitarianism had placed the criterion of ethical judgment in the 
pleasurable or painful consequences of the act, Hume had energet- 
ically directed attention to the fact, that ethical approval or disap- 
proval concerns rather the disposition manifesting itself in the 
action, in so far as this aims at the consequences in question 
Hence Smith found the essence of sympathy, not only in the 
capacity of feeling these consequences wuth the one w’ho expeiiences 
them, but also in the ability to transfer one’s self into the disposi- 
tion or sentiment of him who acts, and to feel his motives wnth him 
And extending farther and faither the thought of transfer through 
sympathy, the judgment which the individual pronounces upon him- 
self in the conscience is then conceived as a reflex, mediated through 


1 Cf Treatise, II 1, 11, and II 2, 6 
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feelings of sympathy, of the judgment which he leceives from 
others and exercises upon others 

All phenomena of the ethical life are thus rooted, according to 
Hume and Smith, in the social life, whose psychological basis is 
sympathy, and the founder of political economy, with his great 
philosophical friend, sees in the mechanism of sympathetic transfers 
of feeling an adjustment of individual interests similar to that which 
he believed himself to have discovered in the realm of the exchange 
of external goods, which is conducted with reference to the strait- 
ness of the conditions of life, in the mechanism of supply and 
demand in connection with the competition of labour^ But with 
these insights into the thoroughgoing dependence of the individual 
upon a social body, which he does not oieate, but in which he finds 
himself actually placed, the philosophy of the Enlightenment is 
already pointing beyond itself 

§ 37. The Problem of Civilisation 

The fundamental thought, which the philosophy of the Enlight- 
enment would hold as to the great institutions of human society and 
its historical movement, was prescribed for it in advance, partly by 
its dependence upon natural-science metaphysics, and partly by its 
own psychological tendency. This was to see in these institutions 
the products of the activities of individuals , and from tins followed 
the tendency to single out those interests whose satisfaction the 
individual may expect from such general social connections when 
once these exist, and to treat them in a genetic mode of explanation 
as the motives and sufficient causes for the o? igin of the institutions 
in question, while at the same time regarding them from a critical 
point of view, as the standard for estimating the value of the same 
Whatever was regarded as having been intentionally created by 
men should show also whether it was then really fulfilling their 
purposes 

1 This conception was guided into the political and juristic track 
primarily by Hobbes The state appeared as the work of individuals, 
constructed by them under the stress of need, when in a condition 
of war with each other and in fear for life and goods With ics whole 
system of rights, it was regarded as resting upon the compact which 
the citizens entered into with each other from the above motives 
The same Epicurean compact-theory, which had revived in the later 
Middle Ages, passed over with Nominalism into modern philosophj' 


^ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations /"Lond. 1770). 
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and extended its influence over the whole eighteenth centuiy But 
the aitificial construction of absolutism, which Hobbes had erected 
upon it, gave place more and moie in consequence of political events 
to the doctrines of popular sovereignty This lay at the basis of the 
English Constitution of 1688, as well as at that of the theoietical shap- 
ing which Loclce gave the same m his doctrine of the separation and 
equilibrium of the three departments of the state, the legislative, 
executive, and federative It controlled, also, as an ideal requiie- 
ment, the writings of Montesquieu, who, in considering the lotten 
admmistiation of law at his time, would have complete independ- 
ence given to the judicial powei, while he thought of the executive 
and federative depaitments (as administration within and without, 
lespectively) as united in the one monarchical head It was finally 
earned out to a complete system of demociacy in Rousseau^s Con- 
Uai Social, in which the princijile of transfer and representation 
was to be limited as much as possible, and the exercise of the sov- 
ereignty also to be assigned diiectly to the whole body of the peo- 
ple In all these transformations of the doctrine of Hobbes, the 
influence of the realities of histoiical politics is obvious, but the 
antithesis between Hobbes and Rousseau has also its theoietical 
backgiound If man is legarded as by nature essentially egoistic, 
he must be compelled to keep the social compact by the stiong aim 
of the state if he is regarded as originally good and social in his 
feelings, as by Rousseau, it is to be exjjected of him that he will of 
himself always take pait in caiiying out, in the interest of the 
whole, the life presciibed by the compact 
It is inteiesting now to see that the compact-theory in the 
eighteenth centuiy communicated itself also to those theoiies of 
the philosophy of right which did not have a merely psychological 
basis The “natuial nqht^^ of this time pioceeds also fioin the 
right of the individual, and seeks to derive fiom this the rights of 
individuals in their relation to each other Yet in cairying out this 
piinciple two different tendencies show themselves in Geiman pliil- 
osophy, leading to lesults that ivere extremely chaiacteiistic in 
then differences Leibniz had derived the conceptions of right (oi 
law) fiom the most general principles of practical philosophy, fol- 
lowing the example of the ancients * Wolff followed him in this 
respect also, but made it on this account the end of the political 
compact to secure the mutual furtherance of individuals in belialf 
of their mutual perfecting, enlightening, and happiness , accoiding 


^ Cf Ills iiitioductioii to the Godex Jims Gentium Diploniatitub (1003), 
Works (Erd), 11811 
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to him, therefore, the state has to care, not merely for external 
safety, but also for the general welfare in the broadest extent 
The consequence of this is that Wolff assigns to the state the right 
and duty of a thorough tutelage of the great mass of unenlightened 
men who aie controlled by error and passion, and of intermeddling 
even in their private relations in the way of education Thus Wolff 
gave the theory for that “ paternal ” despotism of the benevolent 
police-state under which the Germans of his time lived with very 
mixed feelings 

The exactly opposite result attached itself theoretically to the 
separation of the philosophy of right from morals, for which the 
way had already been prepared by Thomasius, with his sharp parting 
of the justum and the honestum In this line the disciple of Tho- 
masius, Gundlmg (1671-1729), maintained that right oi law was to be 
tieated solely as the ordeiing of the external relations of individuals, 
that it has for its end the preservation of peace without, and there- 
fore its decrees can be enforced only as to outward relations This 
limitation of the state’s activity to the external protection of law 
evidently corresponded most fully to the dualistic spirit of the 
Enlightenment If the individual has conformed to the political 
compact only from need and want, he will evidently be inclined to 
make as few concessions to the state as possible, and will be willing 
to sacrifice to it of his original " rights ” only so much as is uncondi- 
ditionally requisite for the end which it is to fulfil. This was not 
merely the thought of the Philistine citizen, who is indeed ready to 
call for the police at once when anything is the matter, but privately 
regards the order of the laws as an enemy that must be kept from 
his throat as much as possible j it was also the feeling of the En- 
lightener of high intellectual development, who had for his rich 
inner life only the interest of being able to devote himself unmo- 
lested to the enjoyments of art and science In fact, the petty 
spirit of the small German states, with its lack of ideals, must 
necessarily produce the indifference toward public life which thus 
found its theoretical expression. The lowest stage which the de- 
preciation of the state reached in this respect among the cultured 
classes is perhaps best characterised by William von Humboldt's 
“ Ideas toward an Attempt to determine the Bounds of the Operation 
of the State ” ^ Here every highei interest of man is carefully ex- 
cluded from the province of the state’s authority, and the task of 
public government is restricted to the lower service of protecting 
the life and property of the citizen 


1 "Written 1792, publisbed 1861 by E Cauer 
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2 If in this lespecb German philosophy remained quite indif- 
ferent toward the actual political condition, on the othei hand 
there appeared in it also the general tendency of the Enlighteiinient 
to order the life of society, as that of the individual, according to 
the principles of philosophy If it is glory enough for this period 
to have successfully cleared away much historical lumber that had 
accumulated in the house-keepmg of European peoples, Thomasius 
and Wolff, Mendelssohn and Nicolai, certainly deserve credit for 
their share in the work (ef § 36, 6) But this side of the matter 
came forward in an incomparably more powerful and efficient 
degree with the French Enlighteners It is enough here to recall 
Voltaire, who appeared as a literary power of the first rank, work- 
ing unweaiiedly and victoriously for reason and justice But the 
contest which he earned on to a certain extent before the bar of 
public opinion of aU Europe was taken up in detail by his fellow- 
countrymen, in a criticism of social institutions and by proposals 
for then improvement in a broad and often passionate discussion 
philosophical reflection proceeds to the task of reforming the state 
And here the weakness of the Enlightenment at once appears side 
by side with its strength As always, it takes the standards of its 
criticism for existing institutions, and of its proposals for then 
change, fiom the universal, eternal nature of man or of things, 
thus it loses from sight the authorisation and vital force of histori- 
cal leality, and believes that it is only needed to make a tabula i asa 
of the existing conditions wherever they show themselves contrary 
to leason, in order to be able to build up society entire in accordance 
with the principles of philosophy In this spirit the literature of 
the Enlightenment, especially in Erance, prepared for the actual 
brealc with history, — the Revolution Typical in this was the pro- 
cedure of Deism which, because none of the positive leligions with- 
stood its “rational” criticism, would abolish them all and put in 
their place the religion of Nature 

So then the Eiench Bevolution, too, attempted to decree the 
abstract natural state of “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” the 
realisation of “human lights” according to Rousseau’s Social 
Conti act And numerous pens of very moderate quality hastened 
to justify and glorify the pioceduie ^ It is for the most pait a 
superficial Epicureanism standing upon the basis of Condillac’s 
positivism that acts as spokesman Thus Volney seeks, with the 
Systhne de la Nairn e, the source of all the evils of society in the 


^ The preference for the catechism, a form designed for education m the 
Church. 11 characteristic of this literature 
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ignoiance and covetousness of man, whose capacity for perfection 
has hitherto been restrained by religions. When all “illusions” 
shall be frightened away with these religions, then the newly 
organised society wiU have as its supreme rule of conduct, that 
“good” IS only what furthers the interests of man, and the cate- 
chism for the citizen is comprehended in the rule “Conseive toi — 
mstruis toi — modfere toi — vis pour tes semblables, afin qu’ils viveiit 
pour toi.”^ Still more materialistic is the form in which the theory 
of the Revolution appears with St Lamherty from whom the defini- 
tion that was much discussed m later literature comes • “ L’homine 

est une masse organisee et sensible , il regoit I’mtelligence de ce qui 
I’environne et de ses besoms ” ® With the most superficial con- 
sideration of history, he celebrates in the Revolution the final 
victory of reason in history, and at the same time this Epicuiean 
deduces that the democratic beginnings of this great event will be 
completed in Caesardom! The extreme pitch of self-complacent 
boasting in this aspect of parliamentary dilettantism was reached 
by Gai at and Lancelin.^ 

In contrast with these glittering generalities and declamations 
over the welfare of the people and the reign of reason, the earnest 
reality with which Bentham sought to make the utilitarian principle 
useful for legislation, appears in an extremely favourable light. 
This work he sought to accomplish by teaching the application of 
the quantitative determination of pleasure and pain values (cf 
§ 36, 9) to the consideration of the ends of particular statutes, with 
a careful regard to the existing conditions in every case * Just in 
this he showed his insight into the fact that in the political move- 
ment the question at issue is not merely that of political rights, but 
above all that of social interest, and along 3ust this line an enthu- 
siastic and successful champion of the Revolution arose in Godwin,^ 
who was not uninfl.uenced by Bentham But along other lines, too. 


1 Volney, at the close of the CatccMsme, CEuvi , I 310 

2 St Lambert, GateCh Inti od , CEuvi , 1 53 Por the characterisation of 
tills literature it should not remain unmentioned that in St Lambert’s cate- 
chism the Analyse de Vhomme is followed in a second book by an Analyse de 
la — femme 

8 The organ of this movement most worthy of esteem was the Decade Philo- 
sophiqiie, which saw and defended in the I? evolution the triumph of the philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century Cf Picavet, Ideoloques, 86 ff 

* It is the more to be lamented that Bentham later in his Deontoloqy at- 
tempted to give a kind of popular catechism of the I'tilitaiian morals, which, 
in radical one-sidedness, in rancour and lack of understanding for othei moial 
systems, equals the worst products of the time of the Bevolution 

8 AVilliam Godwin (1756-1836) published his Inquiiy concerning Political 
Justice and its Influence on Geneial Vtitue and Sappiness in 1793. Cf C 
Kegan Paul, W Godwin, his Friends and Oontemporaries, Lond 1876, and L 
Stephen, English Thought, II 264 ff 
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the social stoimis heaicl lu the liteiatuie of tlie Revolution, as dull 
thundei still dying away lu the distance The investigations con- 
ceining the pioblems ot jiolitiwl economy, which in France especially 
weie chiefly pioinoted by the physiociatic school, became more and 
inoie compiehensive, and iveie giounded with increasing indepen- 
dence upon empnical piineiples But while the theory of the 
state demanded, above all, secuiity of possessions, theie lose, from 
the depth of society, the question as to the light of personal pi opeity , 
and while the philosopheis considered with moie and moie dissen- 
sion the problem, how the inteiests of the community could be 
leconciled with those of the individual (cl below), the thought 
forced its way to the suilace that the giouiul of all evil with the 
human race lies in the stiiving aftei individual possessions, and 
that a social morality and a moial society will begin with the denun- 
ciation of this oiiginal sin, and not till then Such communistic 
ideas weie thiowii to the woild by MaUy and Morelly, and a Babeuf 
made the first aboitive conspiiacy to cany out these ideas, under 
the Diiectoiy 

3 But the social question had already before this cast up its 
waves from its lowest depth The contiast between the classes 
lepresentmg luxuiious wealth and most wretched poveity, which 
had so great importance among the causes of the Revolution, might 
indeed at fiist be more palpable and effective, but it first acquiied 
its full sharpness by virtue of the antithesis between cultuie and 
non-cultuie, which was linked with it by the whole development of 
Euiopean life, and this separating chasm was deepest and baldest 
111 the age of the Enlightenment The more the age plumed itself 
upon its “culture,” the more evident it became that this was in the 
main a privilege of the piopeity-owning class In this point, too, 
English Deism had led the way with typical frankness The 
religion of leasoii should be leseived foi the cultivated man, ]ust 
as the free, beautiful morality should be for the oidinaiy man, on 
the other hand, Shafteshuiy held, the promises and thieatenings of 
positive religion must lemaiii standing as a wheel and gallows 
Toland, too, had presented Ins cosmopolitan natuial worship as an 
‘‘esoteuc” doctiine, and when the later Deists began to cany these 
ideas among the people in popular writings, Loid Bohugbiohe, him- 
self a fiee-thinkei of the most pronounced kind, declaied them to 
be a pest of society against which the sharpest means weie the best 
Among the German Deists, also, men like Semler would have a veiy 
caieful sejiaiatioii made between leligion as a private matter and 
leligion as a public oidei 

The Fiench Enlightenment, as the lelation of Vollaiie to Boling- 
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broke shows, was from the begimiing decidedly more democratic. 
Indeed, it had the agitative tendency to play off the enlighten- 
ment of the masses against the exclusive self-seeking of the upper 
ten thousand But with this was completed a revolution, by virtue 
of which the Enlightenment necessarily turned against itself. For 
if in those stiata in which it first took hold “culture” or civiliSEi- 
tion had such conseq^uences as appeared in the luxury of the “higher” 
classes, if it had been able to do sa little in the way of yielding 
fruits that could be used for the needs of the masses also, its value 
must appear all the more doubtful the mere philosophy regarded 
the “greatest happiness of the gieatest numbei ” as the jiroper 
standard for the estimation of things and actions. 

In this connection the problem, of civilisation shaped itself out for 
modern philosophy the question whether and how far civilisation, 
%e intellectual improvement (which is a historical fact), and the 
change in human impulses and in the relations of human life, which 
has been connected with it — whether and in how far this civilisa- 
tion has seived to further the moral order and man’s true happiness 
The more proudly and self-complacently the aveiage Enlightener 
piaised the progress of the human mind, which had reached in him 
its summit of a clear and distinct rational life m theory and prac- 
tice, the more burning and — uncomfortable this question became 

It IS raised first, though not in a direct and square statement, by 
Mandeville In his psychology an extreme adherent of the selfish 
system, he sought to show, as against Shaftesbuiy, that the whole 
life and charm of the social system lests solely upon the struggle 
which self-seeking individuals carry on in their own interests — a 
principle which worked also upon Adam Smith in his doctiine of 
supply and demand ^ If we should think of man as stripped bare 
of all egoistic impulses (this is the meaning of the Fable of the Bees), 
and provided only with the “moral” qualities of altruism, the social 
mechanism would stand still from pure absence of regaid for self 
The motive power in civilisation is solely egoism, and, therefore, 
we must not be surprised if civilisation displays its activity, not 
by heightening the moral qualities, but only by refining and dis- 
guising egoism And the individual’s happiness is as little enhanced 
by civilisation as his morality If it were increased, the egoism, 
on which the progress of civilisation rests, would be thereby weak- 
ened. In truth, it appears, lather, that every improvement of the 
material condition, brought about by intellectual advance, calls forth 
new and stronger wants in the individual, in consequence of which 


1 Cf. Lange, Gesch cl Mater , I. 285 [Eng tr. I, 296], 
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he becomes moie and moic discontented, and so it turns out that 
the apparently so biilliaut development of the whole is accomplished 
only at the cost of the inoralit}’^ and happiness of the individual 
4 In Mandeville these thoughts appeal in a mild suggestion, and 
at the same time, in the lepelliiig foim of a C3uiical commendation 
of the egoism, whose “ piivate vices ” aie “ public benefats ” The}' 
attained an importance foi world-literatiiie thiough the biilliant 
turn given them by Ron<^seau "With hiiii the question concerned 
nothing moie and nothing less than the ^oolth of all hitman 
Jo slot y — its worth for the moialit}' and happiness of individuals 
And he cast into the face of the Enlightenment the reproach that 
all growth in knowledge, and all lefanement of life, had but made 
man more and moie untiue to his true vocation and his true nature 
History with its artificial stiuctuie of civilised society has deterio- 
rated man ^ he came forth from the hand of Nature good and pure, 
but his development has separated him fioin Nature step by step 
The beginning of this “ degeneration ” Eousseau, in his second Dis- 
course, found in the creation of property, which had foi its result the 
division of labour, and with this the sepaiation of the classes and, ulti- 
mately, the awakening of all evil passions this it was that enlisted 
the work of the intellect permanently in the service of self-seeking 
In comparison with this unnatural condition of civilised baibaiism 
the state of Nature appears at first as the lost paiadise, and in this 
sense the sentimental yearning of a time intellectually and moially 
mas& found its nouiishment in Eousseau’s writings, above all in the 
New Heloise The ladies of the salon were earned away with enthu- 
siasm for the Gessneiian pastoral id}l, but on this account they 
mis-heaid the admonition of the great Genevan 
Eoi he did not wish to lead back to that state of Nature which 
had no society He was convinced that man is provided by his 
creator with a capacity for being perfected (perfectibility) which 
makes the development of his natuial endowment both a duty and 
a natuial necessity If this development has been guided into 
wrong paths by the historical piocess which has hitherto prevailed, 
and, therefore, has led to demoralisation and wretchedness, histor y 
mint he begun anew, in order to find the right way toward his devel 
opnient man must return fiom the unnatural condition of intellectual 
piide to the simple natuial state of feeling, from the nairowTiess 
and falsehood of relations of societj' to his pure unstunted self 
For this end, according to Eousseau, hiunauity as a whole needs a 


^ The English Deists’ conception of the histoiy of religion (cf § 35, 8) is 
extended hj Eousseau to all history 
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political coubtiiution, winch affords the individual Ml freedom of 
personal activity in connection with the life of the whole body, and 
in accordance with the principle of equality of lights , and as indi- 
viduals, humanity needs an education,^ which allows the natural 
endowments of the individual to unfold from his own vitality 
without constraint The optimism, which Erousseau finds in the 
constitution of the natural God-descended nature of man, makes 
him hope that our condition will be better, the more freely and 
naturally we can develop 

5 While we thus find Eousseau in lively opposition to the his- 
torical development, and in the zealous endeavour to put in its stead 
a new development ^‘according to Nature,” the last reconciling 
synthesis of the ideas of the Enlightenment is the endeavour to 
understand the previous course of human history itself as the 
natural development of human nature; in this thought the phil- 
osophy of the eighteenth century strips off all its one-sided- 
ness and reaches its highest consummation The fiist stirring of 
this IS found in an isolated appearance of Italian literature, with 
Vico ^ Influenced by the Neo-Platonic metaphysics of the Eenais- 
sance, especially by Campanella, and educated by Bodin and Grotius, 
he had grasped the idea of a geneial natural law of the development 
of life, which manifests itself in the history of peoples as well as in 
that of individuals, and with great learning had sought to prove 
this principle of the identity of all natural development But if in 
such a conception of the naturally necessary correspondences between 
the different historical systems and the fundamental biological 
scheme, the thought of a purposeful inter-relation of the destinies 
of nations had remained foreign to him, this had previously found 


^ In its details Kousseau’s Pintle frequently uses the “ Thoughts,” which 
Locke had advanced with a much more limited purpose foi the education of a 
young man of higher station m society theie, too, the complete development 
of the individuality was the main thing, from which the tuining away fioin 
learned one-sidedness, the direction of attention to the real and piactical, the 
appeal to perception and the use of individual instead of geneial truths m 
instruction and education, followed as a matter of course These principles, 
thought out for the Englishman of supenor rank, Eousseau adopts as elements 
in an education which sought to develop in man, not the iiienibei of a definite 
class or of a future profession, but only “the man ” In this spiiit his peda- 
gogical doctiines passed over to the school of German plulanthi opy, which, under 
the lead of Basedoio (1723-1790), combined the principle of natuial develoji- 
ment with that of utility, and thought out the appropriate forms of an education 
fox a community by which the individual should be trained to become by the 
natural way a useful member of human society 

2 Giov Battista Vico (1668-1744) became influential chiefly through his 
Piincipj d’ una sciensa nnova <V intoino aUa commune natnia delle nnzvnii 
(1725) Cf K Werner, Giambattista als Philosoph uml qeleliiter Foisclier 
(Vienna, 1870); E Elmt, Vico (Edin and Lond 1884), and likewise for the 
following, Flint, The Philosophy of History in Ewope, Vol I., new ed , 1803 
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all the more foicible suppoit in Bon-svel ‘ The Fienoh prelate con 
tinues the iiatristic jihilosophy of history , ^\hlch had pushed thr 
itcdernption into the centre of the world’s events He would ha^ e 
che chiistianLsing of modern nations through the empire of Chailes 
the Gieat, regarded as the concluding and decisive epoch of uni- 
veisal history, the whole couise of which is the work of divine 
piovidence, and the goal of which is the dominance of the one 
Catholic Church Such a theological view of the woild and of 
histoiy had now, indeed, been energetically put aside by modern 
philosophy, but the meagieness of the results v lelded for the con- 
sideiation of history by the treatment of human society from the 
point of view of individual psychology is seen in the trivial lucu- 
brations of Jsehn,® in spite of his leaning upon Eousseau 

It v\ as in a mind of Herde/^t universal recejitiveness and fineness 
of feeling that Eousseau’s ideas first found in this respect, also, a 
fruitful soil But his optimism, which had matured m the atmos- 
phere of Leibniz and Shaftesbury, did not allow him to believe in 
the possibility of that abei ration w'hich the Genevan would regard 
as the nature of previous history He was rather convinced that the 
natuial development of man is just that which has taken place in 
history While Eousseau’s conception of man’s perfectibility w as 
treated by the Genevan’s French adherents, such as St Lambert, 
and especially Condojcet, as the voucher for a better future, and as 
an infinite perspective toward the perfecting of the race, Herder 
used it — against Eousseau — as a principle of explanation for the 
past, also, of the human family History is nothing but the unin- 
terrupted progress of natvi al development 

This concerned, above all, the beginning of history The begin- 
ning of the life of society is to be understood, not as an arbitrary 
act, whether of human reflection or of divine deteimination, but as a 
gradually formed result of the natural connection It has neither 
been invented nor commanded, but has become Characteristically 
enough, these opposing views as to the origin of historj’’, asseited 
themselves earliest in theories of language The individualism of 
associational psychology saw in language, as is manifest particularlj* 
in the case of Condillac,® an invention of man, — supia-naturalism, 
defended in Germany by Sussmilch* saw a divine inspiration , heie 

1 Jacques UCnipne JBoisuPt (1027-1704), the celebrated eloquent divine, wrote 
the Disrours anr Vlliatoire Vmveraelle (Pans, 1681) onginallj' for the instruc- 
tion of the Dauphin 

“Thaak lapltn of Basle (1728-1782) published m 1764 his Flnlnaophiarheh 
Mutkmaaaungen uher die GpichidUe d<‘a Jlenarhheil, 2 vols 

® Logique and Langup dea Calcula 

* Bpiopia, dasa der Ursprung der menacJtlichen Sprache gutllich aei (Berlin 
1700), 
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Rousseau had alieadj spoken the word of solution when he saw in 
language a natural, mroluntaiy unfolding of man's essential nature.* 
Herder not only made this conception his own (cf. above. § 33. 
11), but he extended it also consistently to all man's activities in 
civilisation. He proceeds therefore, in his philosophy of history 
from the point of view of man's position in Isature^ from that of 
the conditions of life which the planet affords him, and from that 
of his peculiar constitution, to understand from these sources the 
beginnings and the direction of his historical development: and in 
the progress of his exposition of universal history he makes, like- 
wise, the peculiar character of each people and of its historical sig- 
nificance proceed from its natural endowments and relations. But 
at the same time the developments of the various nations do not 
fall apart m his treatment, as was still the case with Tico : on the con- 
trary, they are all arranged organically as a great chain of ascend- 
ing perfection. And they all form in this connected whole the 
ever-maturer realisation of the general constitution of human nature. 
As in an himself is the crown of creation, so his history is the 
unfolding of human nature. The Idea of Humanity explains the 
complicated movement of national destinies. 

In this consideration, the unhistorical mode of thinking which 
had characterised the Enlightenment was overcome : every form in 
this great course of development was valued as the natural product 
of its conditions, and the " voices of the peoples united to form 

the harmonv of the world's historv, of which humanitv is the theme. 

^ 1 * » 

And out of this sprang also the task of the future. — to bring to 
ever richer and fuller development all the stirrings of human 
nature, and to realise in living unity the npe fmits of the historical 
development In the consciousness of this task of the •' world- 
literature.’* far from all the pride of the meaner Enlightenment 
full of the presage and anticipation of a new epoch. SchiUer could 
call out, in valedictory to the philosophical century.’ the joiful 
words: — 

“ Wie schon, o Mensch, mit deinein Palmenzweige 
Stehst du an des .Talirhunderts Xeige 
In edler. stolzer Marailichkeit ! “ - 


^ With his arguments, though in part of another opinion, St. Martin the 
Myatic attacked the crude presentation of Condillac’s doctrine by Gaiat ; cL 
Seances des JScoles ybrmales, Hr. 61 fu 
- In rude paraphrase : 

How fair, O man with victory’s palm. 

Thou standest at the century’s wane 
In noble pride of manliness. 
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THE GBRMiLN PHILOSOPHY 
To tlio literature cited on pp 348 and 437, we add — 

H M Chalybaeus, Historiache EntmcUung del s^eculattven Philosophte von 
Kant bis Hegel Dresden, 1837 [Tr Edni and Andover, 1864 ] 

P 1C Biedcimann, Die deutsche Philosophte von Kant bis auf unset e Tags 
Lcips 1842 f 

IC L Michelet, Entwickclungsgeschichte det neuestcn deutschen Philosophic 
Beilin, 1843 

C Poitlage, Genetische Gcschichte dcr Philosophic sett Kant Lcips 1862 
0 Jjiebinann, Kant und die Epigonen Stuttgart, 1806 
Fi Harms, Die Philosophte sett Kant Beilin, 1876 

A S Willin, Histone de la Philosophte Allemandc deputs Kant jiisqn'h Hegel 
Pans, 1840 ff 

II Lotze, Geschichte dcr JBsthetik in Deutschland Munich, 1808 
R Flint, Philosophy of History in Em ope, I Edin and Lond 1874 
R Fcstei, Bousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophte Stuttgait, 1800 
[J Royco, 2'he Spit it of Model n Philosophy Boston, 1802 ] 

A fortunate union of vaiious intellectual movements piocluced 
in Geiinany, duiing the close of the ineceding and at the beginning 
of the piesent centuiy, a bloom of philosophy, which in the histoiy 
of Eniopean thought can he coinpaied only with the gieat develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy fioiii Sociates to Aiistotle In a devel- 
opment, poweiful alike in its intensity and extent, the Geiman 
mind duiing the short span of foui decades (1780-1820) pioduced a 
wealth of systems of philosophical Weltanschaiviing, giandly pio- 
]ected on all sides, such as has at no othei time been comiii essed 
within so iiaiiow a space, and in all of these the thoughts oi pie- 
ceding philosophy combine to foim chaiacteiistic and impiessive 
stiuctuies They appear in then totality as the iipe fiuit of a long 
giowth, out of which germs of a new development, as yet scarcely 
recognisable, are to spring 

This brilliant phenomenon had its general cause in the incompar- 
able vigour and spirit with which the Geiman nation at that time 
took up again with new stiength, and earned to its completion, the 
movement of civilisation which began in the Benaissance and had 
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been interrupted by external force. Germany attained the summit 
of its mner development at the same time that its outer history 
reached its lowest condition, — a process that has no equal in histoiy. 
When it lay politically powerless, it created its woild-coiiquering 
thinkers and poets Its victorious power, hoivever, lay just in the 
league Jjetween philosophy and poetiy. The contempeianeousness of 
Kant and Goethe, and the combination of their ideas by Schillei, — 
these are the decisive characteristics of the time 

The history of philosophy at this point is most intimately intei- 
woven with that of geneial literature, and the lines of mutual rela- 
tion and stimulus lun continuously back and forth This appears 
characteristically in the heightened and finally decisive significance 
which fell in this connection to the problems and conceptions of 
cBsthetics Philosophy found thus opened befoie her a new woild, 
into which she had hitherto had but occasional glimpses, and of 
which she now took possession as ot the Promised Land In then 
matter as well as their form, aesthetic principles gained the masteiy, 
and the motives of scientific thought became interwoven with those 
of artistic vision to produce grand poetical creations in the spheie 
of abstract thought 

The ensnarmg magic which literature thus exercised upon philos- 
ophy rested mainly upon its historical universality. With Heidei 
and Goethe begins what we call, after them, world-literature , the 
conscious woiking out of true culture from the appiopiiatioii 
of all the great thoiight-ci cations of all human histoiy The Ro- 
mantic School appeals in Geimany as the representative of this 
work And, in analogy to this, philosophy also developed out of a 
wealth of histoiical suggestions ; it lesorted with conscious deep- 
ening of thought to the ideas of antiquity and of the Renaissance, 
it plunged intelligently into what the Enlightenment had shown, 
and ended in Hegel by undei standing itself as the systematically 
penetrating and foimative comprehension of all that the human 
mind had hitherto thought. 

But for this mighty work it needed a new conceptional basis, 
without which all those suggestions from general literature would 
have remained without effect This philosophical power to mastei 
the ideal material of history dwelt within the doctrine of Kant, and 
this IS its incomparably high historical importance Kant, by the 
newness and the greatness of his points of view, prescribed) to the 
succeeding philosophy not only its problems, but also the means for 
their solution. His is the mind that determines and contiols on all 
sides The work cf his immediate successors, in which his new 
principle unfolded itself in all directions and finished its life histor- 
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ically with an assimilation of eailiei systems, is best compiehended 
in accordance with its most important characteristic, under the name 
of Idealism 

Hence we tieat the history of the German Philosophy in two 
chapters, of which the first embraces Kant, and the second the de- 
velopment of idealism In the thought symphony of those forty 
years the Kantian doctrine forms the theme, and idealism its 
development 



CHAPTER I. 


THE CRITIQUE OP REASON. 

C L Reanhold, Bnefe iiber die Kantische Philosophie (Beutsch Merkiir 
1786 f) Leips 1790 ff 

V Cousin, Leqons sw la IViiloiophie de Kant Pans, 1812 
M Desdoiiits, La Philos tphie de Kant, d'apies les Truis Critiqn'’<t Pans, 1876 
E. Gaud, The Philosnphii of Kant Lond 1876 

[E Caird, The Ci itical Philo<iophy of I Kant, Glasgow, Lond , and N Y , 
2 \ols , 1889 ] 

C Cantoni, Em Kant (3 vols ) Milan, 1879-1884 
W Wallace, Kant Oxfoxd, Edm , and Lond 1882, 

J B Meyer, Kant's Psifchologie Beilm, 1870 

Tub pre-eminent position of the Kouigsberg philosopher lests 
upon the fact that he took up into himself the vaiious motives of 
thought in the literature of the Enlightenment, and by then lecipio- 
cal supplementation matured a completely new conception of the 
problem and piocedure of philosophy He passed through the 
school of the Wolffian metaphysics and through an acquaintance 
with the German popular philosophers, he plunged into Hume’s 
profound statement of pioblems, and was enthusiastic for Rousseau’s 
gospel of Natuie, the mathematical rigour of the Newtonian natural 
philosophy, the fineness of the psj’chological analysis of the oiigin 
of human ideas and volitions found in English literature. Deism 
from Toland and Shaftesbury to Voltaire, the honourable spiiit of 
freedom with which the Erench Enlightenment urged the improve- 
ment of political and social conditions, — all these had found in the 
j'-oung Kant a true co-worker, full of conviction, who with a ncli 
knowledge of the woild and admirable sagacity, and also, where it 
was in place, with taste and wit, though far fiom all self-compla- 
cency and boasting, united typically within himself the best featuies 
of the Enlightenment 

But it was in connection with the difficulties of the problem oj 
knowledge that he wrought out from all these foundation elements 
the work which gave him his peculiar significance The more he 
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had originally prued metaphysics just because it claimed to give scien- 
tific ceitamty to moial and leligious convictions, the more lasting 
was its woiking upon him when he was foiced to become coiivincefl 
by his own piogressive criticism in his constant seaich foi tiuth, 
how little the lationalistic school system satisfied that claim which 
it made But the more, also, was his vision shaipeiied loi the 
limitations of that philosophy which empiiicism developed by the 
aid of psychological method In studying David Hume this came 
to his consciousness in such a degree that he giasped eagerly for the 
aid which the Nouveaux Essais of Leibniz seemed to offer toward 
making a metaphysical science possible But the epistemological 
system, which he erected upon the principle of virtual innateness 
extended to mathematics (ct pp 466 f and 485 f ), veiy soon pioved 
its untenability, and tins led him to the tedious investigations 
which occupied him in the peiiod from 1770 to 1780, and which 
found then conclusion in the Gi itiqne of Pai e Reason 

The essentially new and decisive in this was that Kant recog- 
nised the inadequacy of the psychological method foi the solution of 
philosophical problems,' and completely separated the questions 
which suiiound the ongin and the actual development of man’s 
lational activities, fiom those which i elate to their value He shaied 
permanently with the Enlightenment the tendency to take the 
staiting-pomt of his investigations, not in our apprehension of 
things, which is influenced by most vaiious presuppositions, but 
in considering the reason itself, but he found in this kittci 
point of view universal judgments which extend beyond all expe- 
iience, whose validity can neither be made dependent upon the 
exhibition of their actual formation in consciousness, noi giounded 
upon any foim of innateness It is his task to fix upon these judg- 
ments throughout the entire circuit of human rational activity, in 
01 del fiom their content itself and from their relations to the 
system of the rational life determined by them, to understand then 
.luthoiity or the limits of their claims 

This task Kant designated as the Oiitique of Reason, and this 
method as the cj jficaZ oi ti anscendental method, the subject-mattei 
to whieh this method was to be applied he consideied to be the 
investigation as to the possibility of synthetic judgments a pi loi i - 


' Cf the beginning of the lianseendental deduction of tlie pure conciptions 
of the nnderet.anding in the Ct itiqup nf Pme Jtoason, II 1 18 ff 

- This e\piession took foi 111 giadiialh m connection with the oiigiiiation of 
the 7u (? 7 T” thiongh the inipoitance which tlic conception of vi/w/Z/mis 
acqimed Cf §38 Kant develoiTb the above geneial foiimda in his iiitiodnc- 
tion to the Critique in the following way jiidgnients are anal>tical when the 
relation of the predicate to the subject, which is therein asserted, has its ground 
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This rests upon the fundamental insight that the validity of the 
principles of leason is entirely independent of hoiv they rise in the 
empiiical consciousness (whether of the individual or of the race). 
All philosophy is dogmatic, which seeks to or even merely to 

judge of this validity by showing the genesis of those pimciples 
out of elements of sensation, or by their innateness, whatever the 
metaphysical assumptions in the case may be. The critical method, 
or transcendental philosophy, examines the form in which these 
principles actually make their appearance, m connection with the 
capacity which they possess of being employed universally and 
necessarily in experience. 

Erom this there followed for Kant the task of a systematic inves- 
tigation of reason’s functions in order to fix upon their principles, 
and to examine the validity of these , for the critical method, which 
was first gained in epistemology, extended its signilicance of itself 
to the other spheres of the reason’s activity. But here the newly 
acquired scheme of psychological division (cf p. 512, note 6) proved 
authoritative for his analysis and treatment of philosophical problems. 
As thinking, feeling, and willing were distinguished as the funda- 
mental forms m which reason expresses itself, so the oiiticism of 
reason must keep to the division thus given ; it examined separately 
the pnnciples of knoioledge, of moiahty, and of the working of things 
upon the reason through the medium of feeling, — a province inde- 
pendent of the other two. 

Kant’s doctrine is accordingly divided into a theoi etical, a piacti- 
cal, and an ce'^theticcd part, and his main works are the thi ee Oi itiques, 
of the Pure Reason, of the Pi actical Reason, and of the Judgment 

Immanuel Kant, born April 22, 1724, at Kouigsbeig, Prussia, tbe son of 
a saddlei, was educated at the Pietistic Collegium Eridencianum, and attended 
in 1740 the Umveiisity of his native city to study theology , but sub 3 ects of 
natural science and philosophy gradually attracted him Attei concluding his 
studies, he was a private teacher m vaiious families in the vicinity of Konigs- 
bergfrom 1746 to 1755, habilitated m the autumn of 1755 as Pivoaldotent in 


ill the concept itself which forms the subject (“ explicative judgments ”) , 
synthetical, when this is not the case, so that the addition of the predicate to 
the subject must have its ground in something else which is logically different 
from both (‘ ampliatire judgments”) nns ground is, in the case of syn- 
thetical judgments a posteriori (“judgments of peiception,” cf Pioleoom- 
ena, § 18, III 216 f ), the act of perception itself , in the case of synthetical 
judgments a priori, on the contrary, t e of the universal piinciples emploj^ed 
for the interpretation of experience, it is something else , what it is is just that 
which IS to be sought A priori is, with Kant, not a psychological, but a purely 
epistemological mark , it means not a chronological priority to expel lence, but 
a universality and necessitij of validity m principles of reason which really tian- 
scends all erpertence, and is not cnpahle of heinq proved hif any expei lence \ / e 
.1 logical, not a chi onological pnoiitjJ Ko one who does not make this clear 
to himself has any hope of understanding Kant. 
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the philosophical faculty of Konigsherg University, and was made full Professor 
there in 1770 'Ihe cheerful, brilliant animation and versatility of his middle 
yeare gave place with time to an earnest, rigorous conception of life and to the 
contiol of a strict consciousnesb of duty, which manifested itself in his unremit- 
ting labour upon his great philosophical task, in his masterful fulfilment of the 
duties of his academic profession, and in the inflexible rectitude of liis life, which 
was not without a shade of the pedantic The uniform course of his solitary and 
modest scholai’s life was not distiubcd by the brilliancy of the fame that feh upon 
his life’s evening, and only transiently by the daik shadow , that the hatred of 
oithodoxy, which had obtained control under Fiederick William II , threatened 
to Cu,st upon Ills path by a prohibition upon his philosophy lie died from 
weakness of old age on the 12tli of Febi uaiy, 1804 

Kant’s life and personality after his eailier woiks has been drawn most 
completely by Kuno Fischei (Gevh d neueren Philos, III and IV , 4th ed 
Ileidclb 18')')) , E Arnoldt has treated of his youth and the fiist part of his 
aotivity as a teacher (Konigsherg, 1882), [J H W, Stuckenberg, Life of Kant, 
Lend 1882] 

The change which was taking place in the philosopher toward the end of the 
seventh decade of the eighteenth century appears especially m his actiMty as 
a writer His earlier “ pre-critical ” w'orks (of which those most important 
philosophically have been already cited, p 446) are distinguished by easy- 
howing, graceful presentation, and present tliemselves as admirable occasional 
wiitings of a man of fine thought who is well versed in the world His later 
works show the labonousness of his thought and the pressure of the contending 
motifs, both in the form of the investigation with its circumstantial heaviness 
and artificial architectonic structure, and in the formation of his sentinces, 
which are highly involved, and frequently interrupted by restnction Minerva 
frightened away the graces , but instead, the devout tone of a deep thought and 
an earnest conviction which here and thtie rises to powerful pathos and weighty 
expression hovers over his later writings 

For Kant’s theoretical development, the antithesis between the Leibnizo- 
Wolflian metaphysics and the Newtonian natural philosophy was at the begin- 
ning of decisive importance The former had been brought to his attention at 
the University by Knutzen (cf p 444), the latter by Teske, and in Ins growing 
alienation from the philosophical school-system, his interest for natural science, 
to which for the time he seemed to desire to devote himself entirely, co-operated 
strongly IIis first treatise, 1747, was entitled 7 houghts upon the True Estima- 
tion of the Vis Viva, a controverted question belw^een Cartesian and Leibnizian 
physicists , his great work upon the Genei al Natui al History and Theory of 
the Heavens was a natural science production of the first rank, and besides 
small articles, his promotion treatise, De Jgne (1756), which propounded a 
hypothesis as to imponderables, belongs here IIis activity as a teacher also 
showed, even on into his later period, a preference for the subjects of natural 
sciences, especially for physical geography and anthropology 

In theoretical philosophy Kant passed through many reversals (mancherlei 
Umkippungen) of his standpoint (cf §§ 3,3 and 34) At the beginning (in the 
Physical Monadology) he had sought to adjust the opposition betw een Li ibniz 
and Newton, m their doctrine of space, by the ordinary distinction of things-in- 
themselves (which are to be known metaphysically), and phenomena, or things 
as they appear (which are to be investigated physically) , he then (m the writ- 
ings after 1700) attained to the insight that a metaphysics in the sense of 
rationalism is impossible, that philosophy and mathematics must have diametri- 
cally opposed methods, and that philosophy as the empiiical knowledge of the 
given cannot step beyond the circle of experience But while he allowed him- 
self to be comforted by Voltaire and Rousseau for this falling away of meta- 
physical insight, through the instrumentality of the “natural feeling’’ for the 
right and holy, he was still working with Lambert at an improvement of the 
method of metaphysics, and when he found this, as he hoped, by the aid of 
Leibniz’s Kouieaux Ei^ais, he constructed in bold lines the mystico-dogmatic 
system of Ins Tnauquial Disseitation 

3’Jic progicss from there on to tlie System of Ciiticism is obscure and contro- 
verted Cf conceining this development, in which the time in which he was 
influenced by Hume and the direction which that mfiuence took are especially 
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m question, the following Fr Michehs, Kant vo} xind nach 1770 ^Braunsberg 
1871) , Fr Paulsen, Versnth einer Entxoicklnngt>itesUnchte da kanlischen 
Erkenntnxsstheone (Leips 1875) , A Uielil, Gebchichte und Methode des phi- 
losophischen Kriticismns (Leips 1870), B Eidinanii, Kant'b Kutiubmin 
(Leips 1878) , W Windelband, Die verschiedenen Phasen dei kantischen 
Lehi e vom Ding-an-sich {Vierteljahr^schi f wissensch Philos ,IS16) Cf also 
the writings by K Dieterich on Kant’s relation to Newton and Rousseau under 
the title Die kantische Philosophte in ihrer inneien Entwicklungsgeschichte, 
Freiburg i B 1885 

From the adjustment of the various tendencies of Kant’s thought pioceeded 
the “Doomsday-book” of German philosophy, the Critique of Pwe Bcason 
(Riga, 1781) It received a series of changes m the second edition (1787), and 
these became the object of very vigorous controversies aftei attention had been 
called to them by Schellmg (W , V 196) and Jacobi ( W , II 291) Cf concern- 
ing this, the writings cited above H Vaihingei, Gommentar zii K K d i V 
(Vol I., Stuttgart, 1887 [Vol II , 1892]), has diligently collected the liteiatuie 
Separate editions of the Ki itik, by K Kehrbach, upon the basis of the first edi- 
tion, and by B Erdmann [and E Adickes] upon the basis of the second 
edition [Eng tr of the Ci itique (2d ed ), by Meiklejohn, in the Bohn Library, 
and by Max Muller (text of 1st ed with supplements giving changes of 2d ed ), 
Lond 1881 , Paraphrase and Commentary by Mahaffy and Bernard, 2d ed , 
Lond and N Y 1889 , partial translations in J H. Stilling’s 2 extr-hook to Kant, 
and in Watson’s Selections, Lond and N Y 1888 This last contains also ex- 
tracts from the ethical writings and from the Critique of Judgment ] 

The additional mam writings of Kant in his ciitical period are Pi oleqomena 
zu einer jpden kunftiqen Metaphysik, 1783, Giundlequng zui Metaphysik dei 
Sittni, 1785 , Metaphysische Anfangsqrunde dei Natui wis’iemchaft, 1785 , 
Kntik der piaktischen Veinunft, 1788, Kiitik der Urtheilshi aft, 1790, Die 
Beligion inneihalb der Gi enzen del hloasen Vernunft, llQi , Zmn emqen Piie- 
den, 1795 , Metaphysische Anfanqsgi unde der Eechts- und Tiigendlehre, 1797 , 
Der Streit der Fakultaten, 1798 , [Eng tr of the Pi olegomena, by Mahaffy and 
Bernard, Lond and N Y 1889 , of the Piolegnmeiia and Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Natural Science, by Bax, Bohn Library , of the ethical writings, includ- 
ing the first part of the Religion within the Bounds of Pm e Reason, by T IC. 
Abbott, 4th ed , Loud 1889 , of the <7 j Uique of Judgment, by J H Bernard, 
Lond and NY 1892, of the Philosophy of Law, by W Hastie, Edin 1887, 
Principles of Politics, mcluding the essay on Perpetual Peace, by W Hastie 
Edin 1891 'J^he contents of Kant's Essays and Treatises, 2 vols , Lond 1798, 
IS given in Ueberweg, II 138 (Eng tr )] 

Complete editions of his works have been prepared by K Rosenkranz and 
F W Schubert (12 vols , Leips 1833 S ), G Hanenstein (10 vols , Leips 
1838 f , and recently 8 vols , Leips 1867 ff ), and J v Kirchmann (in tin 
Philos Biblioth ) ^ They contain, besides his smaller articles, etc , his lecturei. 
upon logic, pedagogy, etc , and his letters A survey of all that has been 
written by Kant (including also the manuscript of the Ti ansition from Meta 
physics to Physics, which is without value for the interpretation of his critical 
system) is found in Ifeberweg-Heinze, III § 24 , there, too, the voluminous 
literature is cited with great completeness Of this we can give here only a 
choice of the best and most instructive , a survey of the more valuable literature, 
arranged according to its material, is offered by the article Kant, by W Windel- 
band m Eisch und Giubei's Enc [The Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
contains numernus articles upon Kant We mav m''ntion also Adamson, The 
Philosophy of Kant, Edin 1879 , art Kant, in Enc Bi it , by the sam" author , 
arts in Mind, Vol VI , by J Watson, and in Philos Review, 1893, by J G 
Schurmann — E Adickes has begun an exhaustive bibliography of the German 
literature in the Philos Review, 1893 ] 


1 The citations refer to the older Hartenstem edition In the case of many 
works the convenient editions by K. Kehrbach {Reclam Bib ) make easy the 
tiansfer of the citations to the other editions 
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§ 38 The Object of Knowledge 

Kill Schmid, if) (Zcr Vet iiunft iin Grundnsse Jena, 1786 

II Cohen, Kant's 'llieoncde} Eifahmng Beilin, 1871 
A lloXdci, Daistellvng do kantischen Eikenntmsstheoiie Thbingen, 1873 
A. Stadler, Die Gtundsatze dcr retnen Erkenntnisstheone in det kantischen 

Philosophic Leips 1876 

Joh Volkclt, I Kant's Erkenntnisstheone nach ihren Grundprincipien analysirt. 

Leips 1879 

E Bfleiderer, Kantischei Knticismus itnd englische Philosophic TUhingen, 

1881 

J Hutchinson Stirling, Text-Book to Kant Edin and Lond 1881 

Sob '1 urbigho, Analm, Stoi la, Ci itica della Bagtone Pura Rome, 1881 

G fe Moms, Kant's Cntique of Pute Season, Chicago, 1882 

Er Staudingcr, Noiimena Darmstadt, 1884 

LK Eischci’s Cnticisni o/ /rant, trans by Hough Lond 1888] 

[J Watson, Kant and his English Cntics Lond 1886 ] 

[11 Vaihingei, Goinmentar zu Kant's Kiitik d r Veinunft, II (on the 

yEsthetic) Stuttgart, 1892] 

Kant’s theory of knowledge followed with tenacious consistency 
fioin the statement which modem Terminism had given to problems 
of knowledge (cf pp 466 and 482) The philosopher had grown up 
in the naive lealism of the Wolffian school, which without close 
sciutiny regarded logical necessity and reality as identical ; and his 
libeiation fiom the ban of this school consisted in his seeing the 
impossibility of deteimming out of “pure reason,” le thiough meie 
logical opeiations with conceptions, anything whatever as to the 
existence' oi the causal i elation® of leal things The metaphysi- 
cians are the aichitects of many a woild of thought in the an,® but 
then stiuctuies have no lelation to leality Kant now sought this 
1 elation first in the conceptions given thiough experience, since the 
genetic connection of these with the reality to be known by science 
seemed immediately evidim;, but he was shaken from this “dog- 
matic slumbei ” by Hume,^ who demonstiated that piecisely the 
constitutive Foims of the conceptional knowledge of reality, espec- 
ially the Foim of causality, aie not given in perception, but are 

1 Cf Kant’s Sole Possible Pi oof foi the Existence of God 

2 Cf the Essay on Negative Magnitvdes, especially the conclusion (W , I 
69 ff) 

® Dicams of a Ghost Sect, I 3 , W , III 76 

* In connection with this fiequcntly mentioned confession of Kant, it is for 
the most part disregarded that he charactei ised as “dogmatic” not only 
rationalism, but also the cmpnicism of the earlier theory of knowledge, and 
that the classical passage at which he uses this expression (in the preface to 
the Prolegomena, W , III 170 f ) does not contrast Hume with Wolff, but with 
Locke, Reid, and Beattie only The dogmatism from which, therefore, 
Kant declared that he had been freed throush Ilume was that of empu icism 
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jjroducts of the mechanism of association without any demonstrable 
relation to the real Reality was not to be known from the “given” 
conceptions, either. And then Kant, piompted by Leibniz, deliber- 
ated once more whether the purified conception of viitual innate- 
ness, ivith the aid of the “pre-established harmony” giounded in 
Crod between the monad which knows and the monad which is to be 
known, might not solve the mystery of the relation of thought and 
Being, and in his Inaugui al Dissertation he had convinced himself 
that this was the solution of the pioblem But cool reflection 
soon showed that this pre-established harmony was a metaphysical 
assumption, incapable of proof and unable to support a scientific 
system of philosophy So it appealed that neither empiricism nor 
rationalism had solved the cardinal question, — the relation of Tcnovol- 
edge to its object, in what does it consist and on what does it rest ^ 

1. Ivant’s own, long-weighed answer to this question is the Critique 
of Pure Reason In its final systematic form, which found an aua^ 
lytical explication in the Pi olegomena, his criticism proceeds fioin 
the fact of the actual presence of synthetic judgments a pi loi i in thiee 
theoretical sciences , viz. in mathematics, in pure natural science, and 
in metaphysics, and the design is to examine then claims to universal 
and necessary validity 

In this foimulation of the problem the insight into the nature of 
reason’s activity, which Kant had gained in the course of his ciitical 
development, came into play. This activity is synthesis, le the 
iinitmg 01 unifying of a manifold.^ This conception of synthesis ® is 
a new element which separates the Cntiqne fiom the Inauguial Dis- 
sertation; in it Kant found the common element between the Forms 
of the sensibility and those of the undei standing, which m his 
exDosition of 1770 were regarded as entirely separate, in accordance 
with their characteristic attributes of receptivity and spontaneity 
respectively It now appeared that the synthesis of the theoretical 


1 Kant’s letter to Marcus Ilerz, Feb 21, 1772 

“ This frequently repeated definition makes the fundamental conception of 
of the critical doctrine of knowledge appear in closest pi oximity to the funda- 
mental metaphysical conception of the Monadology Cf §31,11 

® Which IS introduced in the Tianscendental Analytic in connection with the 
doctrine of the categories Sections 10 and 15 (of the first edition of the 
Critique) 

Hence the conception of syntliesis in the piesent form of the Critique of 
Put e Reason comes m collision with the psychological presuppositions which 
passed over to the Ctitique out of the Gei man working-over of the Inaugural 
Disset tation, which forms the Ti anscendental Esthetic and the beginning of the 
Transcendental Logic (this was originally to have appealed immediately after 
1770 under the title Limits of the Sensibility and of the Undet standing) In 
the Prolegomena these psychological presuppositions became obliterated 
Earlier, sensibility and understanding weie set ovei against each other as 
receptivity and snontaneity , but space and time, the pure Forms of the sensi- 
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reason completes itself in three stages the combination of sensa- 
tions into perceptions takes place in the Forms of space and time , 
the combination of the perceptions into experience of the natural 
woild of reality takes place by means of concepts of the understand- 
ing , the combination of judgments of experience into metaphysical 
knowledge takes place by means of general principles, which Kant 
calls Ideas These three stages of the knowing activity develop, 
therefore, as different Forms of synthesis, of which each higher 
stage has the lower foi its content The critique of reason has to 
investigate what the especial Forms of this synthesis are in each 
stage, and in what then universal and necessary validity consists 
2 As regards mathematics, the conception of the Inaugui al Dis~ 
sei tation fits aptly, in the main, into the critique of reason Mathe- 
matical propositions are synthetic, they rest in the last lesort upon 
constiuction in pure perception, not upon the development of con- 
ceptions Their necessity and universal validity, which cannot be 
established by any experience, is, therefore, to be explained only if 
an a pi ion principle of perception lies at their basis Kant, there’ 
fore, shows that the general ideas of space and time, to which all 
insights of geometiy and arithmetic relate, aie “ puie Forms of per- 
ception” or “perceptions a pi ion” The ideas of the one infinite 
space and of the one infinite time do not rest upon the combination 
of empiiical perceptions of finite spaces and times, but with the 
very attributes of limit in the “ beside-of-one-anothei ” and “ aftei- 
one-anothei” (co-existence and succession), the whole of space and 
the whole of time respectively are already involved in the empirical 
perception of particular space and time magnitudes, which can accord- 
ingly be piesented to the mind only as parts of space in general 
and of time in general Space and time cannot be “concepts,” 
since they relate to an object which is only a single, unique object, 
and which is not thought as complete, but is involved in an infinite 
synthesis , and further, they are related to the ideas of finite magni- 
tudes, not as class-concepts aie to then particulai examples, but as 
the whole to the part If they are, accoidinglj?, pure peiceptions 
{Anschauungen), le perceptions not founded upon empincal percep- 
tions (^Waliinehrniingen), but lymg at the basis of all empiiical per- 
ceptions,^ then they are, as such, necessary , for we can indeed think 


bility, were indeed the principles of the syntlietical ordenng of the sensations, 
and thus belonged undei the general conception of synthesis, i e spontaneous 
unity of the manifold Thus the conception of synthesis burst the psychological 
schema of the Inaugmal Dissei tation 

1 Here once more it must be recalled that it is but a perverted and completely 
etioneous conception of Kant to conceive of this “lymg at the basis of” or 
“ preceding,” as refen ing to tune The nativi’tm, which holds space end time 
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everything away from them, but cannot think them away. They 
are the given Forms of puie perception fiom which we cannot escape, 
the lauis of ? elations, in winch alone we can mentally represent with 
synthetic unity the manifold of sensations And further, space is 
the form of the outer sense, time that of the inner sense , all oh3ects 
of the particular senses are peiceived as spatial, all objects of self- 
perception as in time. 

If, then, space and time are the "unchangeable Form of our sensu- 
ous receptivity,” cognitions determined by these two kinds of per- 
ception without any regard to the particular empirical content, 
possess universal and necessary validity for the entire compass of 
all that we can perceive and experience In the realm of the sensi- 
bility, — so the “ Transcendental .Esthetic ” teaches, — the only 
object of a priori knowledge is the Form of the synthesis of the man- 
ifold given through sensation, — the law of arrangement in space and 
time But the universality and necessity of this knowledge is intel- 
ligible only if space and time are nothing but the necessary Forms of 
man’s sensuous perception If they possessed a reality independent 
of the functions of perception, the a priori character of mathematical 
knowledge would be impossible Were space and time themselves 
things or leal properties and relations of things, then we could know 
of them only through experience, and, therefore, never in a univer- 
sal and necessary way This last mode of knowledge is possible 
only if they are nothing but the Form under which all things in our 
perception must ajypear * According to this principle the a prion 
and the lihenomenal become for Kant interchangeable conceptions 
The only universal and necessaiy element in man’s knowledge is the 
Form undei lohich things appear in it nationalism limits itself to 
the Form, and holds good even for this only at the price of the 
“ subjectivity ” of the same 

3 While Kant would thus have the spatial and chronological re- 
lations of objects of perception regarded as wholly a mode of mental 
lepresentation, which does not coincide with the reality of things 
themselves, he distinguished this conception of their ideality very 
exactly from that “subjectivity of the qualities of sense ” which was 
held by him, as by all philosophy after Descartes and Locke, to be 
self-evident * And the point at issue here again is solely the giound 
of the phenomenality. As legards colour, taste, etc , the phenoine- 
nality had been based, since the time of Protagoras and Democritus, 


to be inborn ideas, is un-Kantian throughout, and stands in contradiction to 
expre<?s declarations of the philosopher (cf , e pr , above, p 405 f ) 

* This thought is developed with especial clearness in the Prolegomena^ § 0 
2 Cf Critique, § 3, b W , II. 08 
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upon the difference and lelativity of impressions , for the Foims of 
space and time, Kant deduces their phenomenahty precisely fiom 
then invariabilit}' Foi him, theiefore, the qualities of sense 
offeied only an individual and contingent mode of leinesentation , 
while the Foims of space and time, on the othei hand, present 
a umveisal and necessary mode in which things appeal All that 
peiception contains, is, indeed, not the tiue essence of things, but 
an appeaiance or phenomenon, but the contents of sensation aie 
“phenomena” m quite anothei sense than that in which the Foims 
of space and time are such} the foinier have woith only as the 
states of the individual subject, the lattei as “ objective ” Forms of 
jierception foi all Even on this ground, therefore, Kant, too, sees 
the task of natural science to lie in the reduction of the qualitative 
to the quantitative, in which alone necessity and universal validity 
eaii be found upon a mathematical basis, agreeing in this with 
Demociitus and Galileo , but he differed fiom his predecessors in 
holding that, philosophically consideied, even the mathematical mode 
of lepiesenting Natuie can be regarded only as an appeaiance and 
phenomenon, though in the deeper sense of the word. Sensation 
gives an individual idea, mathematical theory gives a necessary, 
universally valid perception of the actual world, but both are 
merely different stages of the phenomenal appearance, behind which 
the true thing-in-itself leinains unknown Space and time hold 
without exception for all objects of perception, but for nothing 
beyond , they have “ empii ical i eality ” and “ ti anscendental ideality ” 
4 The mam advance of the Cntique of Reason beyond the Inau- 
guial Disseitalwn consists in the fact that these same principles are 
extended in a completely parallel investigation to the question as 
to the epistemological value which belongs to the synthetic Foi ms 
of the activity of the uiidei standing^ 

Fdtui al science needs besides its mathematical basis a number of 
general principles as to the connection of things These principles, 
such as that every change must have its cause, are of a synthetic 
natuie, but, at the same time, are not capable of being established 
by expeiienee, though they come to consciousness through experi- 
ence, aie applied to experience, and find there then confirmation 
Of such piinciples a few have mdeed been incidentally propounded 
and treated hitherto, and it remains for the Oiitigue itself to dis- 
cover the “system of piineiples,” but it is cleai that without this 
basis the knowledge of Nature would be deprived of its necessary 


1 This pai'allelism is seen most plainb' by compaiing §4 0 and 14 of the 
Pt olcgomcna 
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and umveisal validity For “IJatnre” is not merely an aggregate 
of spatial and temporal Forms, of corporeal shapes and motions, 
but a connected system, -which we perceive through our senses, but 
think at the same time through conceptions. Kant calls the faculty 
of thinking the manifold of peiception in synthetic luuty, the 
Undei standing ; and the categoiiesor pure conceptions of Undei stand- 
ing aie the Fonns of the synthesis of the Undei standing, ]ust as space 
and time are the Forms of the synthesis of peiception 
If now Natuie, as object of our knowledge, were a leal connected 
system of things, independent of the functions of oui reason, we 
could know of it only through expeiieuce and never aprioiu, a uni- 
versal and necessaiy knowledge of Nature is possible only if our 
conceptional Foiins of synthesis determine Natuie itself. It Natuie 
piesciibed laws to our understanding, we should have only an 
emiiiiical, inadequate knowledge, an a pi ion knowledge of Natuie 
is therefoi e possible only if the case be leveised and our understanding 
jirescribes laws to Nature. But oui understanding cannot determine 
Nature in so far as it exists as a thing-in-itself, or as a system of 
things-in-themselves, but only in so far as it appears in our thought 
A piion knowledge of Natuie is therefoi e possible only if the con- 
nection which we think between perceptions is also nothing but oui mode 
of ideation, the conceptional lelations also, in which Natuie is an 
object of our knowledge, must be only “ phenomenon ” 

0 In order to attain this result, the Gi itique of Reason proceeds 
first to assure itself of these synthetic Foims of the undei standing 
in systematic completeness Heie it is clear from the outset that 
we have not to do with those analytic relations which are treated in 
foi mal logic, and grounded upon the principle of contradiction For 
these contain only the rules for establishing relations between con- 
ceptions according to the contents already given within them Bu> 
such modes of combination as are present when we affiim the rela 
tion of cause and effect, or of substance and accident, aie not con- 
tained in those analytical Forms — just this had been shown by 
Hume. Kant discovers hen i the completely new task of ti anscendental 
logic ^ Side by side with the (analytic) Foims of the undei standing, 
in accoi dance with winch the relations of conceptions which aie 
given as to their contents are established, appear the synthetic Foi ms 
of undei standing, through which peiceptions aie made objects of 
conceptional knowledge Images of sensation, co-ordinate in space 
and changing in time, become " objective ” only by being thought as 


® Cf M. Steckelmacher, Die formate Logik Kant's in ihien Beziehungen ziir 
transscendcntalcn (liroslau. 1878 ). 
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things with abiding qualities and changing states , but this relation 
expressed by means of the category inheres analytically neither in the 
perceptions nor in their peiceptional relations as such In the ana- 
lytic relations of foimal logic thinking is dependent upon its objects, 
and appears ultimately with right as only a xeckonmg with given 
magnitudes The synthetic Forms of transcendental logic, on the 
contrary, let us recognise the understanding in its creative function 
of producing out of perceptions the objects of thought itself 

At this point, in the distmction between formal and transcen- 
dental logic, appears for the first time the fundamental antithesis 
between Kant and the conceptions of the G-reek theory of knowl- 
edge which had prevailed up to his time The Gieek theory 
assumed “the objects” as “given” independently of thought, and 
regarded the intellectual processes as entirely dependent upon the 
objects , at the most it was the mission of the intellectual processes 
to reproduce these objects by way of copy, or allow themselves to 
be guided by them Kant discovered that the objects of thought 
are none other than the products of thought itself This spontaneity 
of reason forms the deepest kernel of his ti anscendental idealism 

But while he thus with completely clear consciousness set a new 
epistemological logic of synthesis by the side of the analytical logic 
of Aiistotle, which had as its essential content the relations involved 
in subsuming ready-made conceptions under each other (cf § 12), 
he yet held that both had a common element, viz the science of 
judgment In the judgment the relation thought between subject 
and predicate is asseited as holding objectively , all objective think- 
ing IS judging Hence if the categories or radical conceptions of the 
undei standing are to be regarded as the relating foims of the 
synthesis by which objects arise, there must be as many categories 
as there are kinds of judgments, and every category is the mode of 
connecting subject and predicate which is operative in its own kind 
of judgment 

Kant accordingly thought that he could deduce the table of the 
categories from that of the judgments He distinguished from the 
four points of view of Quantity, Quality, Belation, and Modality, 
three kinds of judgments for each Universal, Particular, Singular, 
— Affirmative, Negative, Infinite, — Categorical, Hypothetical, Dis- 
■^unctive, — Problematic, Assertonc, Apodictic, and to these were 
to correspond the twelve categories Unity, Plurality, Totality, — 
Beality, Kegation, Limitation, — Inherence and Subsistence, Caus- 
ality and Dependence, Community or Eeciprocity, — Possibility and 
Impossibility, Existence and Kon-existence, Necessity and Con- 
tmgency. The artificiality of this construction, the looseness of 
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the relations between Forms of judgment and categories, the uu. 
equal value of the categories, — all this is evident, but Kant 
unlortun.itely had so much confidence in this system that he treated 
it as the aichitectonic frame for a great number of his later 
investigations 

6 The most difficult part of the task, howevei, was to demon- 
strate 111 the “Transcendental Deduction of the Pure Conceptions 
of the Understanding’’ how the categories “make the objects of 
expeiience ” The obscurity into wluch the piolound investigation 
of the philosopher necessarily came here is best biightened up by 
a foitunate idea of the P) olegomena Kant here distinguishes ywdfgr- 
ments of perception, i e those in which only the relation of sensations 
in space and time for the individual consciousness is expressed, and 
judgments of eapenence, le those in which such a relation is 
asserted as objectively valid, as given in the object, and he finds 
the difference in epistemological value between them to be, that 
in the judgment of experience the spatial oi temporal relation is 
regulated and grounded by a category, a conceptional connection, 
whereas in the mere judgment of perception this is lacking Thus, 
for example, the succession of two sensations becomes objective and 
universally valid when it is thought as having its ground in the 
fact that one phenomenon is the cause of the other All paiticular 
constructions of the spatial and temporal synthesis of sensations 
become objects only by being combined according to a ixile of the 
undei standing In contrast with the individual mechanism of 
ideation, in which individual sensations may older themselves, 
separate and unite in any ivay whatever, stands objective think- 
ing, which IS equally valid for all, and is bound to fixed, co- 
Jierent, ordered wholes, in which the connections are governed by 
conceptions 

This IS especially true in the case of relations in time For since 
phenomena of outei sense belong to the inner sense as “determina- 
tions of our mind,” all phenomena w ithoiit exception stand under 
the Form ot the inner sense, i e of time Jvant, therefore, sought 
to show that between the categoiies and the particular Form of 
perception m time a “ schematism ” obtains, which first makes it 
possible at all to apjily the Foims of the understanding to the 
images of perception, and whieh consists in the possession by every 
individual category of a schematic similarity with a particular form of 
tlie time relation In empiiical knowledge we use this schematism 
to interpret the empiiically peiceived time relation by the corrrspond- 
ing category [e g. to apprehend legulai succession as causality] , 
transcendental philosophy, conversely, has to seek the justification 
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of this procedure in the fact that the category, as a rule of the 
undei standing, gives the corresponding time relations a rational 
basis as object of expeiience 

In fact, the individual consciousness finds in itself the contrast 
between a movement of ideas (say of the fancy), for which it claims 
no validity beyond its own sphere, and, on the other hand, an activ- 
ity of experience, in the case of which it knows itself to be bound 
in a way that is likewise valid for all others Only in this depend- 
ence consists the reference of thought to an object But if it was 
now recognised that the ground of the objective validity of the 
time (and space) relation can rest only in its determination by a 
rule of the understanding, it is on the other hand a fact that 
the consciousness of the individual knows nothing of this co-opera- 
tion of' the categories in experience, and that he rather accepts the 
result of this co-opeiation as the objective necessity of his appre- 
hension of the synthesis of sensations in space and time 

The production of the object, therefore, does not go on in the 
individual consciousness, but lies already at the basis of this con- 
sciousness , for this production, a higher common consciousness must 
therefore be assumed, which comes into the empirical consciousness 
of the individual, not with its functions, but only with their result 
This Kant teimed in the Prolegomena, consciousness in general, in 
the Ciitique, ti anscendental appei ception, or the “J” [or ^^selff 
01 “ggro”] 

Experience is accordingly the system of phenomena in which the 
spstial and temporal synthesis of sensation is deteimined by the rules 
ot the understanding Thus “ Kature as phenomenon ” is the object 
of an a pi ion knowledge, for the categories hold for all experience, 
because experience is grounded only through them 

7 The universal and necessary force and validity of the cate- 
gories find expiession in the Principles of the Puie Understanding, 
in which the conceptional Forms unfold themselves through the 
medium of the schematism But here it is at once evident that the 
main weight of the Kantian doctrine of the categories falls upon 
the third group, and thus upon those problems in which he hoped 
“ to solve Hume’s doubt ” From the categories of Quantity and 
(Juality result only the “ Axiom of Perception,” that all phenomena 
are extensive magnitudes, and the “Anticipations of Empirical 
Perception ” according to which the object of sensation is an inten- 
sive magnitude , in the case of Modality there result only definitions 
of the possible, actual, and necessary, under the name of the “ Postu- 
lates of Empirical Thought ” On the other hand, the Analogies of 
Eapenence prove that in Nature substance is permanent, and that 
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lis quantum can be neither increased nor diminished, that all 
changes take place accoiding to the law of cause and effect, and that 
all substances aie in thoiough-gomg leciprocity or inter-action 

These, theiefoie, aie the uuiversalty and necessaiily valid prin- 
ciples and highest premises of all natural science, which are uni- 
veisally and necessaiily valid without any empirical proof, they 
contain what Kant calls the metaphysics of Natwe In order that 
they may be employed, however, upon the Kature given thiough 
our senses, they must pass through a mathematical formulation, 
because Nature is the system of sensations perceived in the Forms 
of space and time and ordered according to the categories. This 
transition is effected through the empirical conception of motion, to 
which all occurrence and change in Nature is theoretically to be 
reduced. At least, science of Nature, in the proper sense, reaches 
only so far as we can employ mathematics * hence Kant excluded 
])S3*chology and chemistry from natural science as being merely 
descriptive disciplines The “Metaphysical Elements of Natural 
Science” contain, accordingly, all that can be inferred universally 
and necessarily concerning the laws of motion, on the ground of the 
categories and of mathematics The most important point in Kant’s 
philosophy of Nature, as thus built up, is his dynamic theory of mat- 
ter, 111 which he now deduces from the general principles of the 
Cntique the doctiine already laid down m the “Natural History of 
the Heavens,” that the substance of that which is movable in space 
IS the product of two forces which maintain an equilibrium in a 
varying degree, — those of attraction and repulsion 

8 But 111 accordance with Kant’s presuppositions, the above 
metaphysics of Nature can be only a metaphysics of phenomena • 
and no othei is possible, for the categories are Forms foi relating, 
and as such are in themselves empty ; they can refer to an object 
only thiough the medium of peiceptions, which present a manifold 
content to be combined This perception, however, is, in the case 
of us men, only the sensuous perception in the foims of space and 
tune, and as a content for their synthetic function we have only 
that given in sensations Accordingly, the only object of human 
hnoidedge is experience, i e phenomenal appearance ; and the divis- 
ion of objects of knowledge into phenomena and noumena, which 
has been usual since Plato, has no sense A knowledge of things-in- 
themselves through “ sheer reason,” and extending beyond experi- 
ence, IS a nonentity, a chimera 

But has, then, the conception of the thing-in-itself any rational 
meaning at all ’ and is not, togethei with this, the designation of 
all objects of our knowledge as “phenomena,” also without meaning? 
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This question was the tuming-point of Kant’s reflections Hitherto 
all that the naive conception of the woild regards as object ’ has 
been lesolved partly into sensations, partly into synthetic Forms of 
peiception and of the undeistanding , nothing seems to remain 
besides the individual consciousness as truly existing, except the 
“consciousness in general,’’ the transcendental apperception But 
where, then, are the “ things,” of which Kant declaied that it had 
never come into his mind to deny their reality ^ 

The conception of the thvng-vn-itself can, to be sure, no longer have 
a positive content in the Critique of Reason, as it had with Leibniz, 
or in Kant’s Inaugural Dissertaiion , it can no longer be the object 
of puiely lational knowledge, it can no longer be an “ object” at all 
But it IS at least no contradiction, merely to think it Piimanly, 
purely hypothetically, and as something the reality of which is 
neither to be affirmed nor to be denied, — a mere “pioblem” 
Human knowledge is limited to objects of expeiience, because the 
I»erception required for the use of the categories is in our case only 
the receptive sensuous perception in space and time If we suppose 
that theie is another kind of perception, there would be for this 
other objects, likewise, with the help of the categories Such objects 
of a non-human perception, hou ever remain still only phenomena, 
though this perception again might be assumed as one which 
arranges the given contents of sensation in any manner whatever 
Nevertheless, if one should think of a perception of a non-i eceptive 
land, a perception which synthetically produced not only its Forms, 
but also its contents, — a truly “productive imagination,” — its 
objects would necessarily be no longer phenomena, but things-in- 
themselves Such a faculty would deserve the name of an intellect- 
ual perception (or intuition), or intuitive intellect, it would be the 
unity of the two knowing faculties of sensibility and understand- 
ing, which in man appear separated, although by their constant 
reference to each other they indicate a hidden common root The 
possibility of such a faculty is as little to be denied as its reality 
IS to be affirmed , yet Kant here indicates that we should have to 
think a supreme spiritual Being in this way Nouraena, or things- 
in-themselves, are therefore thinkable in the negative sense as objects oj 
a non-sensuous perception, of which, to be sure, oui knoivledge can 
piedicate absolutely nothing, — they are thinkable as limiting con- 
ceptions of experience 

And ultimately they do not lemain so completely problematical 
as would at first appear For if we should deny the reality of 
things-in-themselves, “all would be immediately resolved into 
phenomena,” and we should thus be ventuimg the assertion that 
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nothing is real except what appears to man^ or to other sensuously 
receptive beings But this assertion would be a presumption com 
pletely incapable of proof Transcendental idealism must, therefoie, 
not deny the reality of noumena, it must only remain conscious 
that they cannot in any wise become ob]ects of human knowledge 
Tliings-in-themselves must be thought, but are not knowable. In 
this way Kant won back the light to designate the ob 3 ects of human 
knowledge as “ only phenomena ” 

9 With this the way was marked out for the third part of the 
critique of the reason, the Ti anscendental Dialectic ^ A metaphysics 
of that which cannot be experienced, or, as Kant prefers to say, of 
the supei sensuous, is impossible. This must be shown by a ciiticism 
of the histoiical attempts which have been made with this in view, 
and Kant chose, as his actual example for this, the Leibnizo-WolfBan 
school-metaphysics, ivith its tieatment of lational psychology, cos- 
mology, and theology But at the same time, it must be shoivn that 
that which is incapable of being experienced, which cannot be 
kiiowm, must yet necessarily be thought ; and the transcendental 
illusion must be discovered, by which even the gieat thmkeis have 
at all times been seduced into regarding this, which must necessaiily 
be thought, as an object of possible knowledge. 

To attain this end Kant proceeds from the antithesis between the 
activity of the undei standing and the sensuous perception by the 
aid of wdnch alone the former produces objective knowledge. 
The thinking, which is determined by the categories, puts the data 
of the sensibility into relation with one another in such a way, that 
every phenomenon is conditioned by other phenomena but in this 
process the understanding, in order to think the individual phenom- 
enon completely, must needs the totality of the conditions by 

which this particular phenomenon is determined in its connections 
AVith the whole expeiience But, in view of the endlessness of the 
world of phenomena in its relation to space and tune, this demand 
cannot be fulfilled For the categories are principles of lelation 
between phenomena, they cognise the conditionality oi conditional 
chattel 63'?^ phenomenon only by means of othei phenomena, 
3iid demaudj?9j^^^®®® again insight into then conditional natuie as 
determined by infinity ^ Out of this lelation 

^ As regaids the matter, the Transcendental ^Esthetic, Analytic, ari 

Hialetic, as the shows, form the three mam co-ordinate parts of 

tlie Critique the fnrn ‘^^^‘sion which Kant imitated from 

the arrangement i text-books usual at that time, is, on the contrary, 

entirely ireelevant * Doctrine of Method ” is m fact only a supplement 
extremely rich in ^ 

* Cf. the «itn,io m Nicolaus Cusanus and Spinoza, though there 

^®taphjsicallv”pSeH ^bove, pp 347 and 419 ’ 
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between undei standing and sensibility lesult for human knowledge 
necessaiy and yet insoluble problems, these Kant calls Ideas, and 
the faculty requisite for this highest synthesis of the cognitions 
of the understanding he designates as Reason in the narrower 
sense 

If now the reason will represent to itself as solved, a problem 
thus set, the sought totality of conditions must be thought as some 
thing unconditioned, which, indeed, contains in itself the conditions 
for the infinite senes of phenomena, but which is itself no longei 
conditioned This conclusion of an infinite series, which for the 
knowledge of the understanding is in itself a contradiction, must 
nevertheless be thought, if the task of the understanding, which 
aims at totality in connection with the infinite material of the data 
of the senses, is to be regarded as performed The Ideas are hence 
ideas or mental representations of the unconditioned, which must 
necessarily be thought without ever becoming object of knowledge, 
and the transcendental illusion into which metaphysics falls con- 
sists in regarding them as given, whereas they aie only imposed oi 
set as a task (^aufgegeben) In truth they are not constitutive prin- 
ciples through which, as through the categories, objects of knowl- 
edge are produced, but only regulative pnnaples, by which the 
understanding is constrained to seek for farther and farther con- 
necting links in the realm of the conditioned of experience 

Of such Ideas Kant finds thiee ; the unconditioned for the totality 
of all phenomena of the inner sense, of all data of the outer sense, 
of all the conditioned in general, is thought respectively as the soul, 
the world, and Ood 

10. The criticism of rational psychology in the “ Paralogisms of 
Pure Eeason ” takes the foim of pointing out in the usual proofs 
for the substantiality of the soul, the quatemio teiminorum of a 
confusion of the logical subject with the real substrate, it shows 
that the scientific conception of substance is bound to our perception 
of that which persists in space, and that it is therefore applicable 
only in the field of the external sense, and maintains that the Idea 
of the soul as an unconditioned real unity of all phenomena of the 
inner sense, is indeed as little capable of proof as it is of refutation, 
but is at the same time the heuristic principle for investigating the 
mter-connections of the psychical life 

In a similar way, the section on the “ Ideal of the Eeason ” treats 
the Idea of God Carrying out with greater precision his earlier 
treatise on the same subject, Kant destroys the cogency of the 
arguments brought forward for the existence of God He combats 
the right of the ontological proof to infer existence from the concep- 
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tion alone , he shows that the cosmological proof involves a pefifio 
piincipii when it seeks the “fust cause” of all that is “contingent” 
111 an “absolutely necessary” being, he proves that the teleological 
oi physico-theological argument at the best — gianted the beauty, 
haiTuony, and purposiveness or adaptation of the universe — leads 
to the ancient conception of a wise and good “ Architect of the 
world ” But he emphasises that the denial of God’s existence is a 
claim which steps beyond the bounds of our experiential knowledge, 
and IS as incapable of proof as the opposite, and that rather the 
belief in a living, Eeal unity of all reality constitutes the only 
powerful motive for empirical investigation of individual groups of 
phenomena 

Most chaiactenstic by far, however, is Kant’s treatment of the 
Idea of the world in the Antinomies of Puie Reason These 
antinomies express the fundamental thought of the transcendental 
dialectic in the sharpest manner, by showing that when the universe 
IS treated as the ob3ect of knowledge, propositions which are 
mutually contradictory can be maintained with equal right, in so 
far as we follow, on the one hand, the demand of the understanding 
lor a completion of the senes of phenomena, and on the other, the 
demand of the sensuous perception for an endless continuance of 
the same Kant proves hence, m the “thesis,” that the world must 
have a beginning and end m space and time, that as regards its 
substance it piesents a limit to its divisibility, that events in it 
must have free, i e no longer causally conditioned, beginnings, and 
that to it must belong an absolutely necessary being, God , and in 
the antithesis he proves the contradictory opposite for all four cases. 
At the same time the complication is increased by the fact that the 
proofs (with one exception) are indirect, so that the thesis is proved 
by a refutation of the antithesis, the antithesis by refutation of the 
thesis, each assertion is therefore both proved and refuted The 
solution of the antinomies in the case of the first two, the “ mathe- 
matical,” takes the form of showmg that the principle of excluded 
thud loses its validity where something is made the object of knowl- 
edge, winch can never become such, as is the case with the universe 
In the case of the third and fourth antinomies, the “dynamical,” 
which concern freedom and God, Kant seeks to show (what, to be 
suie, is impossible in a puiely theoietical way), that it is perhaps 
tlnnkable that the antitheses hold true for phenomena, and the 
theses, on the other hand, for the unknowable world of things-in- 
theniselves. Bor this lattei world, it is at least not a contradiction 
to think fieedom and God, whereas neither is to be met with, it is 
certain, in our knowledge of phenomena. 
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§ 39 The Categorical Imperative. 

H Cohen, Kant's Begrundunrj der Ethik Berlin, 1877 
E Arnoldt, Kant's Idee vom hochsten Gut Konigsberg, 1874. 

B riinjer. Die Belirjionsphilosophie Kant's Jena, 1874 
[N Porter, Kant's Ethics Chicago, 1880 ] 

[J G Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution Lond 1882] 

The synthetic function in the theoretical leason is the combina- 
tion of mental presentations into perceptions, judgments, and Ideas 
The practical synthesis is the relating of the will to a presented con- 
tent, by which this latter becomes an end This relating Form Kant 
caiefully excluded fiom the primary conceptions of the knowing 
understanding , it is instead the fundamental categoiy of the pi actical 
use of the reason It gives no objects of knowledge, but instead, 
objects of will 

1 For the critique of the reason there rises from this the prob- 
lem, whether there is a practical synthesis a priori, that is, whether 
bheie are necessaiy and univei sally valid objects of mlling, or whethei 
anything is to be found which the reason makes its end or demands 
a prion, without any regaid to empirical motives This univeisal and 
necessaiy object of the practical reason ive call the moi al law 

For it IS deal for Kant from the outset, that the activity of pure 
reason in proposing ends to itself, if theie is any such activity, must 
appear as a command, in the foim of the imperative, as over against 
the empirical motives of will and action The will directed toward 
the particulai objects and relations of experience is detei mined by 
these and dependent upon them , the puie rational will, on the cen- 
tral y, can be determined only through itself It is hence necessai ily 
directed toward something else than the natuial impulses, and this 
something else, which the moial law requires as over against oui 
inclinations, is called duty 

Hence the predicates of ethical judgment concern only this kind 
of deteimination of the will, they refer to the disposition, not to 
blie act or to its external consequences Nothing in the woild, says 
Kant,* can be called good without qualihcation except a Good Will, 
and this lemaius good even though its execution is completely 
restiained by external causes Moiality as a quality of man is a 
disposition confoi mable to duty 

2 But it becomes all the more necessary to investigate as to 


* Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitteiu I (W , IV 10 ff ) , Abbott, p 9 
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whether theie is such an a priori command of duty, and in what 
consists a law, to which obedience is required by the reason quite 
independently of all empirical ends To answer this question Kant 
proceeds fiom the teleological connections of the actual volitional 
life Experience of natural causal connections brmgs with it the 
consequence, that we are forced to will according to the synthetic 
relation of end and means, one thing for the sake of another Eiom 
practical reflection on such relations arise (technical) lules of dex- 
terity and ("practical”) counsels of prudence They all assert, 
"If you will this or that, then you must proceed thus or so ” They 
are on this account hypothetical imperatives. They presuppose a 
volition as actually piesent already, and demand on the ground of 
this the further act of will which is required to satisfy the first. 

But the moial law cannot be dependent upon any object of will 
already existing in experience, and moral action must not appear as 
means in service of other ends. The requirement of the moral 
command must be propounded and fulfilled solely for its own sake. 
It does not appeal to what the man already wishes on other grounds, 
but demands an act of will which has its worth in itself only, and 
the only truly moral action is one in which such a command is 
fulfilled without regard to any other consequences. The moral law 
IS a command absolute, a categorical imperalive It holds uncondition- 
ally and absolutely, while the hypothetical imperatives are only 
relative 

If now it IS asked, what is the content of the categorical impera- 
tive, it IS clear that it can contain no empirical element the demand 
of the moial law does not stand in relation to the " matter of the 
act of will.” For this reason happiness is not adapted to be the 
principle of moials, for the striving after happiness is already 
present empirically, it is not a demand of reason Eudsemonistic 
morals leads, therefore, to merely hypothetical imperatives , for it, 
the ethical laws are only “ counsels of prudence or sagacity ” advis- 
ing the best method of going to work to satisfy the natural will. 
But the demand of the moral law is just for a will other than the 
natural will , the moral law exists for a higher purpose than to 
make us happy If Nature had wished to place our destiny and 
vocation in happiness, it would have done better to equip us with 
infallible instincts than with the practical reason of conscience, 
which is continually in conflict with our impulses ^ The “happiness 
morals ” is even, for Kant, the type of false morals, foi in tins the 
law always is that I should do something because I desire something 
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else Every such system of inoials is hetei onomous , it makes the 
piactical reabon dependent upon f-ome thing given outside of itself, 
and this reproach applies to all attempts to seek the piinciple of 
moiality in metaphysical conceptions, such as that of perfection 
The theological moials is completely rejected by Kant with the 
greatest energy, foi it combines all kinds of heteronomy when it 
sees the sanction in the divine will, the criterion in utility, and the 
motive in the expectation of leward and punishment 

3 The categoiical imperative must be the expression of the 
autonomy of the pi actical i eason, t e of the pure self-determination 
of the rational will It concerns, therefore, solely the Form of 
willing, and requires that this should be a universally valid law 
The will IS heteronomous if it follows an empirically given impulse , 
it is autonomous only where it carries out a law given it by itself 
The categorical imperative demands, therefore, that instead of act- 
ing according to impulses we should rather act according to maxims, 
and according to such as are adapted foi a universal legislation foi 
all beings who will rationally ^‘Act as if the maxim fiom which 
you act weie to become through youi will a universal law of 
natui e ” 

This purely foimal piinciple of conformity to law gains a mate- 
rial impoit by reflection upon the vaiious kinds of worths In the 
kingdom of ends that which is serviceable for some end, and can 
theiefore be replaced by something else, has a price, but that only 
has woith or dignity, which is absolutely valuable in itself, and is 
the condition foi the sake of which other things may become valu- 
able This woith belongs in the highest degree to the moral law 
itself, and, theiefore, the motive which stimulates man to obey this 
law must be nothing but reverence for the law itself It would be 
dishonoured if it were fulfilled for the sake of any external advan- 
tage The woith or dignity of the moral law, moreover, passes over 
to the man yrho is determined by this alone in the whole extent of 
his experience, and is able to determine himself by the law itself, 
to be its agent, and to identify himself with it Hence reverence for 
the worth of man is for Kant the material prmciple of moral science 
Man should do his duty not for the sake of advantage, but out of 
1 evei ence for himself, and in his intercourse with his fellow-man he 
should make it his supreme maxim, never to treat him as a mere 
means for the attainment of his own ends, but always to honour in 
him the woith of personality 

Fi om this Kant deduces a proud and strict system of morals ^ in 
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winch, as set forth in his old age, we cannot fail to discern the 
features of rigourism and of a certain pedantic stiffness. But the 
fundamental characteiistic of the contiast between duty and inclina- 
tion lies deeply looted in his system. The principle of autonomy 
recognises as inoial, only acts of will done in confoimity to duty, 
and wholly out of legard for maxims, it sees in all motivation of 
moral action by natural im2mlses a falsification of puie moiality 
Only that which is done solely from duty is moral The empirical 
impulses of human nature are, therefore, in themselves, ethically 
indifferent, but the}*" become bad as soon as they oppose the demand 
of the moial law, and the moral life of man consists in realising the 
command of dut}'^ in the warfare against his inclinations 
4. The self-determination of the rational will is, therefore, the 
supreme requirement and condition of all morality But it is impos- 
sible in the realm of the experience which is thought and known 
tlirough the categories • for this experience knows only the deter- 
mination of each individual phenomenon by others ; self-determina- 
tion, as the power to begin a series of the conditioned, is impossible 
according to the principles of cognition This power with reference 
to the will we call/? eedom, as bemg an action which is not conditioned 
by others according to the schema of causality, but which is deter- 
mined only through itself, and is on its part the cause of an endless 
series of natural processes Hence if the theoretical reason, whose 
knowledge is limited to experience, had to decide as to the reality 
of freedom, it would necessarily deny it, but would thereby reject 
also the possibility of the moral life But the Ciitique of Puie 
lieason has shown that the theoretical reason cannot assert any- 
thing whatever as to things-m-themselves, and that, accordingly, 
there is no contradiction in thinking the possibility of freedom for 
the supersensuous But as it is evident that freedom must necessa- 
rily be leal if morality is to be possible, the reality of things-in-them- 
selves and of the supersensuous, which for the theoretical reason must 
remain always merely problematical, is herewith guaranteed 
This guarantee is, to be sure, not that of a proof, but that of a 
postulate It rests upon the consciousness, thou canst, for thou 
0 lightest Just so truly as thou feelest the moral laiv within thee, 
so truly as thou believest in the possibility of following it, so truly 
must thou also believe in the conditions for this, viz autonomy and 
freedom Breedom is not an object of knowledge, but an object ol 
faith, — but of a faith which holds as universally and necessaiily m 
the realm of the supersensuous, as the principles of the understand- 
ing liold in the reabn of experience, — an a pi ion faith. 

Thus the practical reason becomes completely independent of the 
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theoretical In previous philosophy “ the primacy ” of the theoreti- 
cal over the practical reason had prevailed, knowledge had been 
assigned the woik of detei mining whether and how theie is freedom, 
and accoidingly of deciding as to the leality of morality. Accord- 
ing to Kant, the reality of morality is the fact of the practical reason, 
and, theiefoie, we must believe in freedom as the condition of its 
possibility ITiom this relation results, for Kant, the pi imacy of the 
piactical ovei the theoieticul reason, for the foimei is not only capa- 
ble of guaianteeiiig that which the latter must decline to vouch for, 
but it appears also that the theoretical reason in those Ideas of the 
unconditioned in which it points beyond itself (§ 38, 9) is detei- 
mined by the needs of the practical reason 

Thus there appears with Kant, in a new and completely original 
foini, the Platonic doctime of the two worlds of the sensuous and the 
supei sensuous, of phenomena and thmgs-in-themselves Knowledge 
contiols the former, faith the lattei , the former is the lealin of 
necessity, the latter the realm of fieedom The relation of antithesis 
and yet of mutual reference, which exists between these two worlds, 
shows itself best in the nature of man, who alone belongs in like 
ineasuie to both So far as man is a member of the oidei of Nature 
he appears as enipii ical chaiacter — i e in his abiding qualities as well 
as in his individual decisions — as a necessary product in the causal 
connection of phenomena, but as a member of the supeisensuous 
world he is intelligible chaiactei, tea being whose nature is decided 
by fiee self-deteiinination within itself The empirical chaiactei is 
only the mauitestation, which for the theoretical consciousness is 
bound to the rule of causality, of the intelligible character, whose 
freedom is the only explanation of the feeling of responsibility as it 
appears in the conscience 

5 But fieedom is not the only postulate oi a pi loii iexth. The 
relations between the sensuous and the moial world demand yet 
a inoie geneial bond of connection, which Kant finds in the concep- 
tion of the highest good ^ The goal of the sensuous will is happiness , 
the goal of the ethical will is vii tue , these two cannot sustain to 
each other the relation of means to end The striving after happi- 
ness does not make an act virtuous , and virtue is neithei j)erinitted 
to aim at making man happy, noi does it actually do so Between 
the two no causal relation exists erapiiically, and ethically no teleo- 
logical connection can be permitted to enter But since man belongs 
as well to the sensuous as to the ethical world, the “ highest good ” 
must consist for him in the union of viitue and happiness This 


^ Cl itique of Prac Season, Dialectic, W , IX. 225 £E , [Abbott, 202 ff ]. 
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last synthesis of piactical conception, however, can he morally 
thought only in the form that vutue alone is wot thy of happiness 

The demand of the moial consciousness, here expressed, is nevei- 
theless not satisfied by the causal necessity of experience. Natural 
law is ethically indifferent, and affords no guarantee that virtue 
will necessarily lead to happiness, on the contrary, expenence 
teaches rather that virtue requiies renunciation of empirical happi- 
ness, and that want of virtue is capable of being united with tem- 
poral happiness. If, therefore, the ethical consciousness requires 
the reality of the highest good, faith must reach beyond the empirical 
life of man, and beyond the order of Nature, on into the super- 
sensuous It postulates a reality of personality which extends 
beyond the temporal existence — the immortal life — and a moial 
Older of the universe, which is grounded m a Supreme Eeasou — m 
God 

Kant’s moial proof foi freedom, immortality, and God is, there- 
fore, not a proof of knowledge, but of faith Its postulates are the 
conditions of the moial life, and their reality must be believed in 
as fuUy as the reality of the latter But with all this they remain 
knowable theoretically, as little as before 

6 The dualism of Nature and morality appears with Kant in its 
baldest form in his Philosophy of Religion, the principles of which, 
agieeably to Ins theory of knowledge, he could seek only m the 
practical reason , universality and necessity m relation to the super- 
sensuous are afforded only by the ethical consciousness Only that 
can be a pi lori in religion, which is based upon morals Kant’s 
religion of reason is, therefore, not a natural religion, but “ moial 
theology” Eeligion rests upon conceiving moial laws as divine 
commands. 

This religious form of morality Kant develops once more from 
the twofold nature of man. There are in him two systems of im- 
pulses, the sensuous and the moral ; on account of the unity of the 
willing personality neither can be without relation to the other. 
Then lelation should be, according to the moial demand, that of 
the subordination of the sensuous impulses to the moral, but as 
a matter of fact, according to Kant, the reverse relation naturally 
obtains with man,^ and since the sensuous impulses are evil as soon 
as they even merely resist the moral, there is in man a natural bent 


1 The pessimisuc conception of man’s natural essence doubtless has with 
Kant Its occasion in his religious education , but he guards himself expressly 
against the identification of Ins doctrine of the radical evil with the theological 
conception of hereditary sm , cf Hel. innerh d Grenze d r. F , I 4 , W , VL 
201 fi , [Abbott, p. 347] 
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to evil This “ladical evil” is not necessaiy, foi otlieiwise there 
would be no lesponsibility for it It is inexplicable, but it is a fact , 
it IS a deed of intelligible fieedom The task which follows from 
this for man is the i eve) sal of the moving spi mgs, which is to be 
bi ought about by the waifaie between the good and evil principle 
within him But in the above-described peiveited condition, the 
biazen majesty of the moral law works upon man with a terror that 
dashes him down, and he needs, therefoie, to suppoit his moial 
motives, faith in a divine powei, which imposes upon him the moral 
law as its coiumand, but also giants him the help of redeeming love to 
enable linn to obey it 

Fiom this standpoint Kant mterpiets the essential portions of 
Chiistian doctrine into a “pure inoial religion,” viz the ideal of 
tlie moral perfection of man in the Logos, redemption through 
vicarious love, and the mystery of the new birth He thus restores 
to then rightful place, from which they had been displaced by the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment, the tiulj’- religious motives which 
are rooted in the felt need of a ledemptwn, — though he does this 
in a form which is free from the historical faith of orthodoxy But 
the true Church, for him also, is only the invisible, the moral king- 
dom of God, the ethical community of the redeemed The histoiical 
manifestations of the moral community of men are the Churches , 
they need the means of revelation and of “statutory” faith But 
they have the task of putting this means into the service of the 
moial life, and if instead of this they lay the main weight upon the 
statutory, they fall into service for a reward, and into hypocrisy 

7 It IS connected with his restriction of ethical judgment by 
making it apply only to the disjiosition, that in his Philosophy of 
Right Kant pursued that direction which treats the same, so far 
as possible, independently of morals Kant distinguished (even 
with regard to ethical valuation) between moiality of disposition and 
legality of action, between voluntary obedience to the moral law 
and external confoiinity of action to what is demanded by posi- 
tive law Actions aie subject to compulsion, dispositions never 
While moials speaks of the duties of the disposition, law or right 
IS emploj’^ed with the external duties of action which can be en- 
forced, and does not ask as to the disposition with which they are 
fulfilled 01 broken 

And yet Kant makes fi eedom, which is the eentral conception of 
his whole practical philosophy, the basis also of his science of right 
For light or law is also a demand of the piaetieal reason, and has in 
this its a piioii, valid piinciple it cannot theiefoie be deduced as 
a puiibict of empiiical iiiterest, but must be understood from the 
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general rational vocation or destiny of man Tins latter is the 
. vocation to freedom The community of men consists of those 
beings that are destined for ethical freedom, but are yet in the 
natuial state of caprice oi aibitrary will, in which they mutually 
disturb and check each other in their spheres of activity Law has 
for its task to establish the conditions under which the will of the 
one can be united with the will of another according to a universal 
law of freedom, and, by enforcing these conditions, to make sure 
the freedom of personality 

rroni this principle follows analyticall}^ according to Kant’s 
deduction, all private law, public law^ and international law At 
the same time, it is interesting to observe how the principles of his 
theory of morals are everywhere authoritative in this construction 
Thus, in piivate law it is a far-reaching principle — corresponding 
to the categorical impeiative — that man must never be used as a 
thing So, too, the penal law of the state is grounded not by the 
task of maintaining the state of right, but by the ethical necessity 
of retribution 

Law 111 a state of natuie is therefore valid only in a provisory 
way; it is completely, oi, as Kant says, peremptorily, valid, only 
when it can be certainly enforced, that is, in the state. The supreme 
rule for 3ustice in the state, Kant finds in this, that nothing should 
be decreed and carried out which might not have been resolved 
upon if the state had come into existence by a coati cuct The con- 
tract theory is here not an explanation of the empirical origin of 
the state, but a norm foi its task This norm can be fulfilled with 
any kind of constitution, provided only law really rules, and not 
arbitrary caprice Its realisation is suiest if the three public 
functions of legislation, administration and ]udicial procedure are 
independent of each other, and if the legislative power is organised 
in the “republican’ form of the representative system, — a pro- 
vision which IS not excluded by a monarchical executive. It is only 
by this means, Kant thinks, that the freedom of the individual will 
be secured, so far as this can exist without detriment to the freedom 
of others ; and not until all states have adopted this constitution can 
the state of Kature in which they now find themselves in their rela- 
tions to each other, give place to a state of law Then, too, the law 
of nations, which is now only provisory, will become “ peremptory ” 

Upon foundations of philosoiihy of religion and philosophy of 
law is built up, finally, Kant’s theory of histoiy^ This took form 


* Cf besides the treatises cited on pp 417-422 the treatises, Idea of a Uni- 
versal History from a Cosmopohtxcal Point of Vieio (1784) [tr. by Hastie in 
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in dependence upon the theoiies of Rousseau and Herder, a depend- 
ence which follows from the antithesis between those authors 
Kant can see in histoiy neither the aberration from an originally 
good condition of the human race, nor the necessary, self-intelligible 
development of man’s onginal constitution If there ever was a 
primitive paradisiacal state of humanity, it was the state of inno- 
cence in which man, living entirely according to his natural impulses, 
was as yet entirely unconscious of his ethical task The beginning 
of the work of civilisation, however, was possible only through a break 
with the state of Nature, since it was in connection with its trans- 
gression that the moial law came to consciousness This (theoret- 
ically incomprehensible) “FalV’ was the beginning of history 
Natural impulse, previously ethically indifferent, now became evil, 
and was to be opposed 

Since then the progress of histoiy has consisted not in a giovAh of 
human happiness, but in approximation to ethical perfection, and in 
the extension of the rule of ethical freedom With deep earnestness 
Kant takes up the thought that the development of civilisation suc- 
ceeds onlj at the cost of individual happiness He who takes this 
latter for his standard must speak only of a retrogression in history 
The more complicated relations become, the more the vital energy 
of civilisation groivs, by so much the more do individual wants 
increase, and the less is the prospect of satisfying them But just 
this refutes the opinion of the Enlighteners, as if happiness were 
man’s vocation The ethical development of the whole, the control 
of practical reason, grows in an inveise ratio to the empirical satis- 
faction of the individual And since history represents the outer 
social life of humanity, its goal is the completion of right and law, 
the establishing of the best political constitution among all peoples, 
perpetual peace — a goal whose attainment, as is the case with all 
ideals, lies at an infinite distance. 

§ 40 Natural Furposiveness 

A Stadler, Kant's Teleologie Berlin, 1874 

H Cohm, Kant's Begi undung der jEstlietiK Berlin, 1889 

[J H Tufts, The Sources and Development of Kant's Teleology Chicago, 1892 ] 

By his sharp formulation of the antithesis of Nature and Free 
dom, of necessity and purposiveness (or adaptation to ends), the 


Principles of Politics'] , Recension von Herder's Ideen (1785) , Mutlimasslirher 
Anfang dei Weltgeschichte (1780) , Das Ende aller Dinqe (1794) 
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theoretical aud practical reason diverge so widely in Kant’s system, 
that the unity of the reason seems endangered. The critical phil- 
osophy needs, therefore, in a maimer that prefigures the methodical 
development of its system,^ a thud principle that shall afford a defin- 
itive mediation, and in which the synthesis of the above opposites 
shall be effected. 

1 Psychologically, the sphere m which this problem is to be 
solved can, in accordance ivitli the triple division adopted by Kant 
(cf. § 36, 8) , be only the faculty of feeling or “ approval ” This, in fact, 
takes an iiitei mediate position between ideation and desire Feeling 
01 approval presupposes a complete idea of the object, — complete 
in the theoretical sense, — and sustains a synthetic relation to this , 
and this synthesis as a feeling of pleasure or pam, or as approval or 
disapproval, alwaj'^s expresses in some way that the object in ques- 
tion IS felt by the subject to be either puiposive, i e adapted to its 
end, or not to the jiuipose 

The standard of this valuation may have existed beforehand as a 
conscious design, forming thus a case of intentional volition, and in 
such cases the objects are termed useful or injurious; but there are 
also feelings which, without being referred to any conscious purposes 
whatever, characterise theii objects immediately as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, and in these also a determination with reference to an 
end must be somehow authoritative 

The critique of the reason, accordingly, has to ask. Are there 
feelings a prion, or appi ovals that have umveisal and necessary valid- 
ity J and it IS clear that the decision upon this case is dependent 
upon the nature of the ends which determine the feelings and 
approvals in question. With regard to the purposes of the will, this 
question has been already decided by the Ciitique of the Piactical 
Reason, the only end of the conscious will which has a prion 
validity IS the fulfilling of the categorical imperative, and on this 
side, therefore, only the feelings of approval or disapproval in which 
we employ the ethical piedicates "good ” and “ bad,” can be regarded 
as necessary and universally valid. For this reason the new piob- 
lem restricts itself to the a prioii character of those feelings in 
which no conscious purpose or design precedes. But these, as may 
be seen from the beginning, are the feelings of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime 

2 But the problem widens upon another side, when we take into 
consideration the logical functions which are concerned in all feel- 


^ Cf note at the close of the 
VII. 38 f 
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mgs and approvals The judgments in which these are expressed 
are evidently all synthetic Predicates such as agreeable, useful, 
beautiful, and good, are not analytically contained in the subject, 
but express the worth of the object with reference to an end , they 
are estimations of adaptation, and contain in all cases the subov' 
dination of the object to its end Xow in the psychological scheme 
which lies at the basis of the Ci itique of Pare Reason, Kant desig- 
nates the faculty of subsuming the particular under the general by 
the name Judgment And this, too, was regarded as playmg among 
the theoretical functions, also, the mediating part between Keason 
and Understanding, in such a sort that the former gives principles, 
the latter objects, while the Judgment performs the task of applying 
the piinciples to the objects 

But in its theoretical use the Judgment is analytical, since it 
determines its objects by general conceptions accordmg to rules 
of foimal logic , the attainment of a correct conclusion depends only 
on finding the appropriate minor for a given major, or vice veisa 
In contrast with this determining Judgment, which thus needs no 
“Critique,” Kant sets the reflecting Judgment, in the case of which 
the synthesis consists just in subordination to an end And accord- 
ingly the problem of the Critique of the Judgment takes this formu- 
lation Is it a prion possible to judge Natuie to be adapted to an end? 
Evidently this is the highest synthesis of the critical philosophy , 
the application of the category of the pi actical reason to the object of 
the theoretical It is clear from the outset that this aiiplication itself 
can be neither theoretical nor practical, neither a knouing nor a 
witting it is only a looking at Nature from the point of view of pur- 
posiveness or adaptation to ends 

If the refiecting Judgment gives to this contemplation the direc- 
tion of judging Kature with regard to her adaptation to the contem- 
plating subject as such, it proceeds cesthetically, i e having regard to 
our mode of feeling or sensibility , ^ if, on the contrary, it regards 
Nature as if she were purposive in herself, then it proceeds teleologir 
catty in the narrowei sense, and so the Critique of the Judgment is 
divided into the investigation of aesthetic and teleological piob- 
lems 

3 In the first part Kant is primarily concerned to separate the 
cesthetic judgment with exactness from the kinds of judgments of 
feeling or approval which border upon it on both sides, and to this 
end he proceeds fiom the point of view of the feeling of the beavli- 


^ Empfindungsioelse , thus Kant justifies Ins change in terminology, W , VII 
28 II , cf II 60 f and above, p 483 f 
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fid The beautiful shaies with the good the a pi ion character, bui 
the good is that which agrees with the end presented as a noun in 
the moral law, while the beautiful, on the contrary, pleases without 
a conception For this reason, also, it is impossible to set up a 
univeisal criterion which shall contain a content according to which 
beauly shall be judged with logical clearness An aesthetic doctrine 
IS impossible ; there is only a “ Ci itique of the Taste,’' that is, an 
investigation as to the possibility of the a prion validity of aesthetic 
]udgments 

On the other hand, the beautiful shares with the agreeable its 
conceptionless quality, the absence of a conscious standard of 
judgment, and, therefore, the immediacy of the impression But 
the distinction here lies in the fact that the agreeable is something 
individually and contingently gratifying, wheieas the beautiful 
forms the object of universal and necessary pleasuie ^ The princi- 
ple that there is no disputing over tastes, is ti ue only in the sense 
that in matters of taste nothing is to be effected by pi oofs with con- 
ceptions, but this does not exclude the possibility of an appeal to 
universally valid feelings 

Finally, the beautiful distinguishes itself from both the good and 
the agreeable, in that it is the object of a completely disinterested 
pleasure This appears in the circumstance that the empirical leahty 
of its object IS a matter of complete indifference for the sesthetic 
judgment The hedonic feelings all presuppose the material piesence 
of the phenomena which excite them ; ethical approval or disapproval 
concerns just the realisation of the moral end in willing and acting, 
the aesthetic feelings, on the contrary, require as their condition a 
pure delight in the mei e repi esented image of the object, whether the 
same is objectively present for knowledge or not. The aesthetic life 
lacks the power of the feelings of personal weal and woe, just as it 
lacks the earnestness of a universally worthy work for ethical ends ; 
•t IS the mere play of ideas in the imagination 

Such a delight which relates not to the object, but only to th(. 
image of the object, cannot concern the objective material of the object, 
— for this always stands in relation to the interests of the subject, 
— but only the form in which the object is presented to the mind, 
and in this, therefore, if anywhere, is to be sought the ground of the 
a priori synthesis which belongs to the aesthetic judgments The 
juiiposiveness of aesthetic objects cannot consist in their adaptation 
to some interest or other ; it can be only in their adaptation to the 

^ Cf F. Blcncke, KanCs Untei scheidung des Schonen vom Angenehmen 
(Strassburg, 1889), where the analogy to the ]udgments of perception and of 
experience is emphasised 
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knowing Forms, by the aid of which they aie imaged in the mind 
But the faculties which aie active in piesenting every ob 3 ect are 
sensibility and undei standing. The feelmg of beauty arises, there- 
fore, in connection with those objects in the apprehension of which 
m the imagination sensibility and undeistanding co-operate in 
hdrmonious manner Such objects are purposive with regard to 
their woiking upon oui ideational activity, and to this relates the 
disinterested delight which manifests itself in the feeling of their 
beauty ‘ 

But this 1 elation to the formal princijiles of objective ideation 
has its ground, not in merely individual activities, but in the 
“consciousness in geneial,’’ in the “ supeisensuous substrate of 
humanity ” On this account the feeling of a fitness or puiposive- 
ness of objects with lefeience to this consciousness in general is 
unwe^mlly commumcdble, though not capable of pi oof by concep- 
tions, and fiom this is explained the a pi ion character of the 
msthetic judgments 

4 While the “undesigned fitness” or appropriateness of the 
beautiful is thus set in relation with the working of the object upon 
the cognitive functions, Kant conceives the nature of the sublime 
from the point of view of an adaptation of the working of the object 
to the relation between the sensuous and supersensuous parts of 
human nature 

While the beautiful signifies a delightful rest in the play of the 
knowing faculties, the impression of the sublime is effected through 
the medium of a painful feeling of inadequacy In the presence of 
the immeasurable greatness or overpowering might of objects, we 
feel the inability of our sensuous perception to master them, as an 
oppression and a casting doivn, but the supersensuous power of 
our reason raises itself above this our sensuous insufiiciency If 
here the imagination has to do only with extensive magnitudes, — 
the mathematically sublime, — then the firmly shaping activity of 
the theoretical reason gains the victory , but if, on the contrary, it 
has to do with the relations of power, — the dynamically sublime, — 
then the superiority of our moral worth to all the power of Katuie 
conies to consciousness In both cases the discomfoit over our sen- 
suous inferiority is richly outweighed and overcome by the triumph 
of our higher rational character And since this is the appropriate 


1 [A fragment published by Reicke m his Lose Blatter aus Kant's Nachlass 
(B II p 112) shows that Kant at one time connected this adaptation with the 
psychological and physiological conception of a general furtherance of life, 
whether through the senses or through the play of intellectual faculties Cf 
J II Tufts, op cit , p 36 f ] 
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reldtiou of tlie two sides of our being, these ob3ects have an exalting, 
“ subhminq’' effect, and produce the feeling of a delight of the reason, 
and this feeling, again, because it xs based only upon the relation of 
our ideational Foiins, is universally communicable and of a pjioa 
operation 

0 Kant’s msthetic tlieoiy, accordingly, in spite of its “subjec- 
tive ” point of departure, takes essentially the course of an explana- 
tion of the beautiful and the sublime in Nature; and detei mines the 
same through the relation of the ideational Foims Hence the 
philosopher finds piue beauty only wheie the aesthetic 3 udgment 
relates solely to forms that have no meaning Where with the 
delight theie is mingled a regard for the meaning of the forms for 
any norm whatever, however indefinite, theie we have dependent 
beauty This appears eveiy wheie where the aesthetic 3udgmeut is 
directed toward ob3ects in which our thought puts a reference to an 
end Such norms of dependent beauty rise necessarily as soon as we 
contemplate m the individual phenomenon the relation to the class 
Avhich it represents. There is no norm of beauty for landscapes, 
arabesques, or flowers, but there may be such peihaps for the higher 
types of the organic world Such norms are aesthetic ideals, and the 
true ideal of the aesthetic 3udgment is man 

The presentation of the ideal is ait, the power of aesthetic pioduc 
tion But while this is a function of man which is perfoimed with 
reference to an end, its product will make the impression of the beau- 
tiful only when it appears as undesigned, disinterested, and free 
fiom the attempt to represent a conception, as is the case with the 
beauty of Kature Technical art produces structures corresponding 
to deflmte ends according to rules and designs, — stiuctures which 
are adapted to satisfy deflmte interests Fine ai t must work upon 
the feeling as does a pui poseless product of Nature; it must “be 
able to be regarded as Nature.” 

This, therefore, is the secret of artistic creation, and the chaiacter- 
istic element in it, viz that the mind which builds with a purpose 
works, nevertheless, in the same way as Nature, which builds with- 
out designs and disinterestedly'^ The great artist does not create 
according to general rules, he creates the rules themselves in his 
involuntary work, he is original and prototypal Genius is an in- 
telligence that woihs like Nature 

In the realm of man’s rational activity the desired synthesis of 
fieedom and nature, of purposiveness and necessity, of practical and 
theoietical function, is then represented by genius, which with 
undesigmng purposiveness or appropiiateness creates the work of 
fine art 
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6 In the Critique of the Teleological Judgment the most piomi- 
nenttask is to establish the lelations which, fiom the points of view 
of tianscendental idealism, exist between the scientific explanation 
of Nature and the consideration of the adaptation that dwells within 
her The iheoiy of natural science can in all lines be only mechanical 
“End” (Zweck) is not a category or a constitutive principle of 
objective knowledge all explanation of Nature consists in pointing 
out the causal necessity with which one phenomenon produces 
another , a phenomenon can never be made intelligible by emphasis- 
ing its adaptation or fitness Such “ lazy ” teleology is the death of 
all philosophy of Nature The apprehension of purposiveness can, 
therefore, never profess to be an act of knowledge 

But, on the other hand, the standpoint of the mechanical explana- 
tion of Nature would give us the right to completely reject teleologi- 
cal consideration of Nature, only in case we were in a position to 
make intelligible with the aid of scientific conceptions the whole 
system of experience, even to the last remnant, in principle at least 
But should points be found where scientific theory is inadequate for 
the explanation of the given material, not indeed on account of the 
limited nature of the material hitherto available in human experi- 
ence, but on account of the permanent form of the principle which 
determines this material, then in these points the possibility of 
supplementing our knowledge by a teleological consideration must 
be conceded, if, at the same time, it appears that that which is 
mechanically inexplicable makes upon us the inevitable impression 
of the purposive Critical teleology can, therefore, concern only the 
limiting conceptions of the mechanical explanation of Natuie 

The first of these is Life A mechanical explanation of the organ- 
ism has not only not yet succeeded, but it is, according to Kant, 
impossible in principle All life can be explained only through 
othei life We are to understand the individual tunctions of organ- 
isms through the mechanical connection of their parts with each 
other and with the environment , but we shall always be obliged to 
bring into our account the peculiar natuie of organised matter and 
its capacity of reaction, as a factor incapable of further reduction 
An archaeologist of Nature may trace back the genealogy of life, the 
origination of one species from another according to mechanical piiii- 
ciples as far as possible , * he will always be obliged to stop with an 
original organisation which he cannot explain through the mere 
mechanism of inorganic matter 


^ The passages, in which Kant anticipated the latter theory of descent, are 
collected in Fr ScliuHzc, Knnt und Datioin (Tena, 1874) 
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This explanation is impossible because the essential nature of an 
organism is, that the \rhole is determined by the parts just as ths 
part IS determmed by the whole, — that every member is both cause 
and effect of the whole This reciprocal causality is mcomprehen- 
sible mechanically the organism is the miracle in the world of 
experience ^ It is just this inter-ielated play of forms and forces 
which in the organism makes the impiession of the purposive, oi of 
adaptation to an end Therefore the teleological view of organisms 
IS necessaiy and umvei sally valid. But it must never profess to be 
anything else than a mode of consideration Thought must never 
be satisfied with this in an individual case , but the insight into this 
purposeful activity must rather serve as a heuiistic pnnciple for 
seeking out the mechanical connections by which this purposeful 
vitality realises itself in each particular case. 

7. A second limit of the knowledge of Nature Kant designates 
by the name of the Specification of Natuie From pure reason arise 
the general Perms of the uniformity of Nature [i.e. causality, etc ], 
but only these The paHicular laws of Nature do indeed range 
themselves beneath those general laws, but do not follow from them 
Tlieir paiticular content is only empirical, i.e from the standpoint 
of puie reason it is contingent, and has only the force and vaMity 
of an actual matter of fact,^ [not that of a pi ioi i necessity] It is 
never to be understood why there is just this and not some other 
content But at the same time, this particular aspect of Nature 
proves completely purposive, on the one hand, with reference to 
our knowledge, since the wealth of the matter of fact in our experi- 
ence shows itself to be adapted to be ordered under the a prion 
Forms of experience, — and on the other hand, as purposive in itself, 
also, inasmuch as the whole varied multiplicity of the given fits 
together to form a concrete world of reality, which is objectively 
unitary. 

In this lie the reasons a prion foi regarding Nature as a whole 
from the point of view of purposiveness, and for seeing in the vast 
mechanism of her causal connections the realising of a supiemc end 
of reason. But in accordance with the primacy of the practical 
reason, this end can be none other than the moral law, and thus the 
teleological consideration issues in the moral faith in the divine 
world-order. 

Finally, if we consider Nature as purposive, in the sense that in 


* Cf aliove, p 480 

2 Here Kant joins on m an extremely interesting manner to the latest specu- 
lations of the Leibnizian Monadology, cf above, p 425 [cf fuither on this point 
UcbcT eine Entdecknng, etc , and J Dewey, Leibniz's New Essays, last chapter]. 
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it the universal Forms and the particulai contents completely har- 
monise with each other, then the divine mind, as the reason whieh 
creates the content at the same time with its Foiras, appeals as 
intellectual perception oi intuitive understanding ^ In this eoneeption 
the ideas of the three Ciitiques run together 


1 Critique of Judg , § 77 Cf G Thiele, Kant's Inteilecluelle Anschauung 
fHalle, 1870) 




CHAPTER II. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OP IDEALISM. 

R Haym, Die rotnantische Schtile Berlin, 1870 
[A Seth, From Kant to Hegel Lend. 1882 ] 

The development of the principles won by Kant, to the compre- 
hensive systems of German philosophy, took place under the co- 
operation of very different kinds of circumstances Externally, it 
was of primary importance that the doctrine of criticism, aftei 
at first expeiiencing the fortune of being neglected and misunder- 
stood, was first raised as a standard by the leading spirits of the 
University of Jena, and made the centre of a brilliant teaching 
activity But in this lay the incitement to build out a unified and 
impressive system of instruction, the foundations of which Kant had 
laid by a careful separation and fine arrangement of philosophical 
problems The systematic impulse ruled philosophical thought at 
no period so energetically as at this, and this was due in good part 
to the desires of an audience in a state of high and many-sided 
excitement, which demanded from the teacher a complete scientific 
Weltanschaunn g 

But m Jena philosophy found itself close by Weimar, the resi- 
dence of Goethe, and the main literary city of Germany. In constant 
personal contact, poetry and philosophy mutually stimulated each 
other, and aftei Schiller had joined the thoughts of the two, their 
interaction became constantly more intimate and deep with their 
rapid forward movement 

A thud factor was of a purely philosophical nature A coinci- 
dence that was iich in lesults willed that just at the time when the 
Critique of Reason of the “all-crushing” Konigsberger began to 
bleak its path, the most firmly aiticulated and most influential of 
all metaphysical systems, the type of “ dogmatism,” became known 
in Geimany — Spinozism Through the strife between Jacobi and 
Mendelssohn, which related to Lessing’s attitude to Spinoza, the 
latter's doctrine was brought into the most lively interest, and thus, 
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in spite of the deep opposition which prevails between the two, 
Kant and Spinoza became the two poles about which the thought 
of the following geneiation moved 

The piedominance of the Kantian influence may be chiefly recog- 
nised 111 that the common charactei of all these systems is idealism , ^ 
they all develop out of the antagonistic thoughts which weie inter- 
woven in Kant’s treatment of the conception thinq-in-itself After 
a shoit time of ciitical hesitation, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel took 
the lead in the unresting effort to understand the world as a System 
of Reason Over against the bold energy of metaphysical specula- 
tion of these thinkers, which was extended by numeious disciples 
to a many-coloured vaiiety, there appears in men like Schleiei macher 
and Heihait the Kantian reminder of the limits of human knowl- 
edge , while, on the other hand, the same motive unfolded in the 
consti notion of a Metaphysics of the Ii rational m Schelling’ s later 
doctrine, and with Schopenhauer 

Common to all these systems, however, is the all-sidedness of 
philosophical interest, the wealth of creative thoughts, the fineness 
of feeling for the needs of modern culture, and the victorious power 
of an elaboration from the point of view of a principle, of the his- 
torical material of ideas. 

The Critique of the Pure Reason found little regard at first, and then later 
violent opposition The most important impetus to this was given by Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819, finally President of the Munich Academy) His 
mam treatise bears the title, David Hume uber den Glauben, oder Idealismus 
und Bealismus (1787) , in addition to this the treatise Ueber das Untemehmen 
des Knticismus die Vernunft zu Verstande zu bringen (1802) The treatise 
Ton den gottlichen Bingen und ihrer Offenbarung (1811) was directed against 
Schelling Cf also his introduction to his philosophical writings in the second 
volume of the complete edition (6 vols , Leips 1812-1826) His mam disciple 
was Fr Kdppen (1776-1868 , Darstellung des Wesens der Philosophie, Nurem- 
berg, 1810, cf on him the art K by W Wmdelband in ^rscA it Giuber's Enc) 

As further opponents of Kant are to be named Gottlob Ernst Schulze 
(1761-1823), the author of the anonymous writing, uEnesidemus oder uber die 
Fundamente der Elementarphilosophie (1792), and of a Kritih der theoretisihen 
Philosophic (Hamburg, 1801) , J G Hamann (cf above, p 610), whose 
“review” of the Cntique was first printed in 1801 in Reinhold’s Beitragen, 


1 Let it be remarked here at the outset that not only the main series of the 
development from Remhold to Fichte, Schelling, Krause, Schleiermacher, and 
Hegel IS idealistic, but also the series which is usually opposed to this, Herbert 
and Schopenhauer, in so far, that is, as by “idealism” is understood the 
dissolution or lesolution {Auflosung') of the world of experience in the process 
of consciousness Herbert and Schopenhauer are “idealists” in the same 
degree as Kant, they posit things-in-themselves, but the world of the senses 
IS to them also a “phenomenon of consciousness” With Schopenhauer this 
IS usually noted With Herbert, on the contrary, the circumstance that he 
called the things-in-themselves “Reals” (ReaZen), in connection with the fact 
that for entirely other reasons he opposed the Fichte-Hegel line of thought, 
has led to the completely distorted and misleading mode of expression which 
has run through all previous text-books of the histoiy of philosophy, of terming 
his doctiine “realism,” and him in opposition to the “ idealists” a “realist ” 
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and G Herder in Ins treatise, Yet stand vnd Vetminft, einc Metahntik znr 
KntiK der icinen Vctnunft (1700"), also in tlip Kalhqnnc, 1800 

Jac Sig Beck (1761-1842 , Eimiq moghcher Standpunlt, aus loelchem die 
kritische 'Fhitosophic betntheiU tceiden muss, Eiga, 1790) worked more posi- 
tiveli* in the development of the Kantian doctrine, as did also Salomon Maimon 
(died 1800, Fersitt/i einer TiansscendentalphilosopJiie, 1790, Veisuch einer 
neuen Logik, 1794, Die Kategorien des Anstoteles, 1794, cf J TVitte, S Id, 
Berlin, 1870) 

In Jena the Kantian philosophy was introduced hy Piofessor Erli Schmid, 
Its mam organ was the AUgemeine Lxtteraturzeitung, which appeared thereafter 
1786, edited by Schhtz and Ilufeland The gieatest success for extending the 
doctiine of Ciiticism was gamed by K. L Remhold’s Bnefe uber die kantische 
Philosophic, w’liich first appeared in Wieland’s Deutschei Merkw (1786) 

The same author begins also the senes of re-shapings and transformations 
of the doctiine Kail Leonh Keinhold (1758-1823 , fled from the cloister of 
the Barnabites in Vienna, 1788, Professoi in Jena, from 1794 Professor in 
Kiel) wrote Veisuch etnei neuen Iheorie des menschlichen Voistellungsveimo- 
qens (Jena, 1789) and Das Fundament des phtlosophischcn IFiisens (1791), 
Latei, after many changes m Ins standpoint, he fell into faiitasticalness and was 
forgotten llis teaching presented m his Jena period gave m crude outlines 
a superhcially systeinatic exposition, w'hich soon became the school-system of 
the “Kantians” To teai fiom forgetfulness the names of these numerous 
men IS not foi this place 

Much finer, richer, and inoie independent was the woik which Fi Schiller 
gave to Kant’s ideas Of his philosophical writings are here principally to be 
named On G-iace and Diqmty, IIQS , On the Sublime, 1793, Letteis upon the 
uEsthetical Education of Man, 1795, On Naive and Sentimental Poetiy, 1796 
[]5ng tr. Bohn Library] In addition to these the philosophical poems such as 
Die Kunstlei , Ideal und Leben, and the correspondence with Korner, Goethe, 
and W V. Humboldt Cf K Tomaschek, Sell in seinem Veihaltmss zur 
Wissenschaft, Vienna. 1862 , K. Twesten, Sch in seinem Verhaltniss zui IFi?- 
senschaft, Beilin, 1863 , Kuno Fischer, Sch als Philosoph, 2d ed , 1891 , Fr 
Ueberweg, iSc/i als Bistonl^i und Philosoph, puh by Brasch, Leips 1884 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, born 1762, at Rammenau in Lusatia, educated in 
the “ Princes’ School ” at Pforta and at the University of Jena, after he had 
experienced many changes of foitune as a private teacher and had become 
famous by his Kiitik allei Offenbaiiing, which appeared by chance anony- 
mously, and was universally ascribed to Kant (1792), was called m 1794, while 
living 111 Zurich, to become Remhold’s successor as Professoi at Jena After a 
brilliant activity there, he w^as dismissed in 1799, on account of the “ atheism 
controversy ” (cf his Appellation an das Publicum and the GeiiUitliche Verant- 
looi tungssthi ift), and went to Berlin, where he came into connection with the 
Romanticists In 1805 he was for a time assigned to the University of Erlangen , 
in 1806 he w'entto Konigsberg, and then returned to Berlin, where in the winter 
of 1807 to 1808 he delivered the Beden an die deutsche Nation At the newly 
founded Beilm University he acted as Professor and as the first Rector He 
died, 1814, of hospital fevei His main writings are Gj undlaqe dei gesammten 
Wissenschaftslehre, 1794, Chunduss des Eigenthumlichen der Wissenschafts- 
lehre, 1795 [these two, together with othei minor works, are translated by 
A E Kroeger, under the title The Science of Knowledge, Lond 1889] , Natur- 
lecht, 1796 [tr by A E Koeger, The Snence of Bights, Loud 1880], the 
two Inti oductions to the Wissenschaftslehi e, VIQ7 , System dei Sittenlehi e, , 
Die Bestimmunq des Menschen, 1800 , Dei geschlossene Ilandelsstaat, 1801 , 
Ifeber das Wesen des Gelehiten, 1805, Giundzuge des gegenwai tigen Zeitalteis, 
1800 ; Anweisung zuin scliqen Leben, 1806 [of the last five all but the second 
are trans by W Smith, Fichte’s Popiilai IForA^, Lond 1889 There are also 
translations and criticisms in Jour of Spec Phil ] , Works, 8 vols , Berlin, 
1846 f , Post works, 3 vols , Bonn, 1834, Life and Com espondence Sulrbach, 
1830 , Correspondence with Schelhng, Leips 1850 , cf J H Lowe, Die Philos 
Fichte's, Stuttgart, 1862 , R Adamson, Fichte, Lond 1881 , [also art in Enc. 
Brit J (3. C Everett, Fichte's Science of Knowledge, Chicago, 1883] 
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Priedncli Wilhelm Joseph Schellmg, born, 1776, at Leonherg in Wtirtem- 
beig, came to Leipsic in 1790 after his education in TUbmgen, was made Pro- 
fessoi in Jena in 1798, and in Wtiizbuig in 1803 Called in 1800 to the Munich 
Academy, and for a time (1820-1820) active at the Lrlangen University, he 
enteied in 1827 the newly founded Univeisity of Munich Piom heie he ac- 
cepted, in 1840, a call to Berlin, where he soon gave up liis activity as a teacher 
He died in 1864 in Bagaz Cf Awi Sch ’s Lehen in B) ipfen, ed by Plitt, Leips 
1809 f , Gatohne, Bnefe, etc , ed by G Waitz, Leips 1871 Schelhng’s devel- 
opment as philosopher and author falls into five periods (1) Philosophy of 
Natuie, Ideen zu ciner Philos dei Katm, 1797 , Von der Weltseele, 1798, 
El stei Entwui f ernes Systems der Natuiphilosophie, 1799 , (2) Ailsthetio Ideal- 
ism, Dei ti anscendentale Idealismus, 1800 , Voi lesungen ubei die Philosophie 
der Kiinst, (3) Absolute Idealism, Daistellunq meines Systems dei Philosophie, 
1801, BiunOfOdei uber das natuiliche und gottlirhe Piincip dei Dinge, 1802, 
Voi lesungen uber die Methode des akadeimschen Studiums, 1803, (4) his 
Doctime of Freedom, Philosophie und Beligion, 1804, Untei suchungen uber 
das Wesendei mensiMithen Freiheit, 1809, Denkmal der Schiift Jacobi's von 
den gottlichen Bingen, 1812 , (6) Philosophy of Mythology and Revelation, 
Lectui es in Part II of the writings , Collected works, 14 vols , Stuttg and 
Augsb 1866-1861 , [J Watson, Spelling's Transcendental Idealism, Chicago, 
Griggs senes] 

Among the thinkers who stood in close relation to Schellmg may he noticed, 
of the Romantic School, Fr Schlegel (1772-1829, Characteristics and Criti- 
cisms in the “Athenseum,” 1790 f , Lucinde, 1799, Philosophical Lectui es, in 
the years 1804-0, ed by Windischmann, 1836 f , Complete writings, 16 vols, 
Vienna, 1840 [Eng ti of the Philosophy of Eistoii/ and of the Philosophy of 
Life and of Language in Bohn Library]) and Novalis (Fr v llardenberg, 
1772-1801), also K W F Solger (1780-1819, Eimn, 1816, Philosophische 
Gespi ache, 1817 , Vorlesungen uber JSsthetik, ed by Heyse, 1829) , further, 
Lor Oken (1779-1861, Lehibueh dei Natui philosophie, Jena, 1809, cf A 
Eckei, L 0 , Stuttgart, 1880) , H Steffens (1773-1845 , a Norwegian, Grund- 
ziige del philosophischen Natunoisseiischaft, 1806), G II Schubert (1780- 
18(50 , Ahndungen einei allg Geschichte des Lebeiis, 1806 f ), Franz Baader 
(1766-1841 , Fei menta Cogiiitionis, 1822 ff , Speculative Dogmatik, 1827 ff 
Complete writings with a biography ed by Fr Hoffmann, Leips 1861 ff ) , 
and finally, K Clir Fr Krause (1781-1832 , Entwuif des Systems der Philoso- 
ph‘e, 1804, Uibild dei Menschheit, 1811, Abiiss des Systems dei Philosophie, 
1826 , Voi lesungen ubei das System der Philosophie, 1828 Some years since an 
inexhaustible body of material has appeared from his hteiary remains, ed by 
P llohlfeld and A Whnsche Cf R Eucken, Zui Ei innerimg an K , Leips 
1881) 

Georg Wilhelm Fiiedrich Hegel, Schellmg’s older friend, was horn, 1770, 
in Stuttgart, studied in Tfabmgen, was a private teacher in Berne and Frank- 
fort, and began, in 1801, his activity as a teacher in Jena, where, in 1805, he 
became Professoi Extraordinary After 1806 he became editor of a review 
in Bambcig, and in 1808 Gymnasium Director in Nuiemberg In 1816 he went 
as Professor to Heidelberg, in 1818 from tliexe to Beihn, wheie he worked 
until his death m 1831 as the head of a school which extended with greater and 
greatei biilliancy Besides the ai tides published in the Kiitische Journal dei 
Philosophie, which he edited in connection with Schellmg, he published Phano- 
menologie des Geistes (1807) [tr of clis 1, 2, and 3 m Join Spec Phil , Voi 
II , tr 111 prep by J Royce, Holt &- Co , NY], IPjssensc/jo/<! der Logik 
(1812 ff) [ti of Voi II by W T Harris, TJegeVs Doetiine of Beflectioii] , 
Encyclopadie dei philosophischen Wissenschaften (1817) [of this the Logic is 
trails with Pioleqomena by W Wallace, Clar Press, 1874, 2d ed , m 2 vols, 
1892], Giundlinien del Philosophie des BechVs After 1827 the Jahr- 

buchei fill loissensehaftliche Kritik was the organ of his school His woiks, 
including his lectures edited by Ins students, were published m 18 vols (Beilin, 
1832 ff ) [tians of the Philosophy of Histoi y, by J Sibiee, Bohn Library , of the 
Introd to Phil of Ait, by B Bosanquet (Lend 1886) , of the Phil of Ait, abr 
by W Hastie (Edm ), and of the second part of the same m Join Spec Phil , 
Vols V -XIII , of the Histoi y of Philosophy, by E S Haldane, in 3 vols,, 
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Vol I (Lond 18'12), of the PAi/ of Behgion and of the State, i\\ Tii 2 in m Jour, 
Phil., Vols XV -XXI] From the 'very extensive literature we mav 
ii.uiie C Ro-enkranz, H 's Leben (Berlin, 1844), and H. als deut^cher Kational 
plulfKOiih (Berlin, 187U) [pari txans. G. S Hall, St Loms, 1876] , B Haym, 
JI mid ^nne Zeit (Berlin, 1857) ; K. Kostlui, H (Tubingen, 1870) ; J Klaiber, 
U'Adfrltn. Schelliiiff und Hegel tn ihren schvsdbischen Jngendjahren (Stuttgart, 
1877) IThe Secret nf Hegel,' \)y J H. Stirling (Loud 1865), 2 vols. , JHegel, hj 
E Caird (Ediii. and Loud' 1885) , Hegelianism and Personality, by Seth (Edm 
and Lond , 2d ed 1893) , Critical Expositions in Gri^ senes (Chicago) , of 
the Hlithctics by J S Kedney (1885) , of the Philosophy of the State and of 
History by G S Morris (1887) , and of the Logic, by W. T. Hams (1890) ; 
numerous articles m the Jour Spec Phil cited in last-named work] 

Friedrich Ernst Daniel Scbleiermacher, bom, 1768, in Breslau, educated at 
the Herrnhuter educational mstitutions in Xiesky and Barby, and at the 
University of Halle, after pnvate positions took a vicarship m Landsberg, and 
in 1790 began his duties as preacher at the Berlin ChantI In 1802 he went 
a? court preacher to Stolpe , in 1804 as Professor Extraordinary to Halle ; m 
1806 returned to Berlm, where m 1809 he became preacher at the Dreifaltigkeits- 
1 irche , and in 1810 Professor at the University. He acquitted himself well 
m both offices, occupying at the tune a successful position m the ecclesiastical 
movement (Union) until his death m 1834 His philosophical writmgs form 
the third part of liis works collected after his death (Berlin, 1835 ff ) They 
contain his lectures on Dialectic, Esthetic, etc ; among his writings are to 
be mentioned* Eeden uber die Religion an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verdchtern 
(1799) , Monologen (1800) , Gntndlinien einer Kntik der bishengen Sittenlehre 
(1803) The most important work, the Ethik, is given in the coll works, m 
the effition by Al. Schvveizer , it is also published in an edition by A Twesten 
(Berlin 1841) — Cf 5ch’s Leben in Briefen, ed by L Jonas and W Dil- 
they. 4 vols (Berlm, 1858-1863) , W. Dilthey, Leben Schleiermacher's, Vol I 
(Berlm, 1870) [art jS m Enc Bnt , J. F. Smith]. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart, bom, 1776, at Oldenburg, educated there and at 
the Jena Umversity, for a time pnvate teacher m Berne and acquainted with 
Pestalozzi, became in 1802 Privatdocent m Gottmgen, was from 1809 to 1833 
Professor in Konigsberg, and then retamed to Gottmgen as Professor, where 
he died, 1841 His mam writings are • Hauptpunkte der Metaphysik (1806) , 
Allgemeine praktxsche Philosophie (1808) ; Einleitiing in die Philosophie (1813) , 
Lehrbuch zur Psychologic {181G) [Lng tr byJLK Smith, N.Y. 1891] , Psycho, 
logic als Wissenschaft (1824 f ) Complete edition by G Hartenstein, 12 vols 
(Leips 1850 ff ) , in process of appearance, ed by K. Kehrbach, since 1882 The 
pedagogical writings have been edited by 0. Willmann m 2 vols (Leips 1873 
and 1875) Cf G Hartenstein, Die Pi ohZemc imd Grundlehren dei allgemeinen 
Metaphysik (Leips 1830) , J Kaftan, Sollen und Sein (Leips 1872j , J Cape 
‘5IU5, Die Metaphysik Herbart' s (Leips 1878) [Ward, art Hex bait, m Enc 
Bnt ] 

Arthur^ Schopenhauer bom 1788 m Danzic, passed over somewhat late to 
philosophical life, studied in Gottingen and Berlin, received his decree in 1813 
at Jena with his treatise on the Fourfold Root of the Principle 'of Sufficient 
lived for a time at Weimar and Dresden, habilitated as Privatdocent 
in Berlin in 1820, but withdrew after he had won no success in a work as 
icacher vv Inch vv as frequentlj intermpted by journeys, and spent the rest of his 
lift m private, after 1831, in Frankfort oii the 'Main, where he died in 1860 
Ills mam work is Die Welt als Wille und Voistellung, 1819 [T7<e World as 
1177/ and as Idea, tr by R B Haldane and J Kemp, Lond and Boston, 3 
voU . 1884-86] To this were attached Ueber den Willen in der Katm 1830, 
Die heiden Griindprobleme der Ethik, 1841 ; finally, Pareiga und Pai ahpomena, 
1851. Complete edition in 6 vols (Leips 1873 f), and since then frequently 
edited [Tr of the Fourfold Root and of On the Will in Nature, by K Hille- 
bnind, Bohn Library. 2d ed., 1891 ; of selected essays by Bax, Bohn Library, also 
bv T. B Saunders, 5 vols , Lond and K.Y , 3d ed , 1892 ] Cf W Gwinner, 
Sell 's Leben, 2d ed (Leips 1878) ; J. FrauenstSdt, Briefe uber die Sch 'sch^ 
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Philosophic (Leips 1864) , E Seydel, Sch ’s System (Leips 1867) , A Haym, 
A Sth (Beilin, 1804) , G Jellinek, Die Weltanschauunqen Leibniz' nnd 
Schopenhatiei's {Iieips 1872) [II YAmmern, Schopenhaiiei , His Life and Phil, 
Lond 1870 , J Snlly, Pessimism, 2d ed , Lond 1891 , Adamson in Mind, 1870] 
By the side of the mam metaphysical development inns a psychological 
side-line, a series of schools which, m an eclectic way, fi equently approached 
the doctrines of the great systems by the path of the psychological method 
Such is the relation to Kant and Jacobi of J Fr Fries (1773-1843 , Beinhold, 
Fichte und Schellinq, 1803, irisscn, Glaube und Ahndiing, 1806, Neue Kiitik 
del Veinunft, 1807, Psijchische Anthi opologie, 1820 f Cf Kuno Fischer, Die 
beiden kantischen Schulen in Jena, Acad Address, Stuttg 1802), — to Kant and 
Fichte of Wilh Tiaug Krug (1770-1842, Oiganon der P/iilosqpAie, 1801, 
Handiooi teibiirh dei philos Wissensehaften, 1827 ff ), — to Fichte and Schelling 
of Filed Bouterwek (1700-1828, Apodiltik, 1799, JEsthetik, 1800), — and 
finally, to Herbart of Fr Beneke (1798-1864 , Psychologisehe Skizzen, 1826 
and 1827 , Lehi buck der Psychologic, als Naturwissenschaft, 1832 , Metaphysik 
und Beligionsphilosophie, 1^0 , Die neue Psyehologie, 1846) 


§ 41. The Thing-in-Itself. 

The compelling powei which Kant’s philosophy gained over the 
minds and lieaits of men was due chiefly to the earnestness and 
gieatness of its ethical conception of the world, ^ the progress of 
thought, however, attached itself piimaiily to the new foim which 
had been given to the principles of the theory of knowledge in the 
Gntique of the Put e Reason Kant took the antithesis of phenom- 
ena and noumena from earlier philosophy ; but by his transcen- 
dental analytic he widened the lealm of phenomena to include the 
whole compass of human knowledge, and the thmg-in-itself survived 
only as a problematical conception, like a rudimentary organ, which 
might be indeed characteristic foi the historical genesis of this 
theoiy of knowledge, but which per formed no living function in it 

1 This was flist seen by Jacobi, when he confessed that without 
the presupposition of realism one could not entei the Kantian 
system, and with the same could not remain in it,® for the concep- 
tion of the sensibility mtioduced at the beginning involves the 
causal relation of being affected by things-in-themselves, — a rela- 
tion which, according to the doctrine of the analytic that categories 
must not be applied to things-in-themselves, it is forbidden to think 
In this contradiction of professing to think things-in-themselves 
and yet of not being permitted to think them, the whole critique of 
the reason moves , and at the same time this contradictory assump- 
tion does not at all help to guaiantee to oui knowledge of phe- 
nomena even the slightest relation to truth For, according to 
Kant, the mind presents to itself in thought “neither itself nor 


^ This IS especially to be recognised from Reinbold’s Bnefen uber die 
kant Ph 

a Jacobi, W , II 304 
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otlier things, but solely and alone that winch is neithei what the 
inintl IS itself, nor what other things are.” ^ The faculty of cogiii- 
tion hovers between a problematical X of the subject and an equally 
ju obleinatical X of the object The sensibility has nothing behind 
it, and tlie uiideistanding nothing befoie it, “m a twofold en- 
chantei s smoke, called space and tune, use the ghostly forms of 
phenomena oi appearances in which nothing appears ” ® If we 
assume things, Kant teaches that knowledge lias not the least to do 
with them The ciitieal leason is a reason busy about pure noth- 
ing, 1 e only about itself If, therefoie, ciiticism will not fall into 
nihilism or absolute scepticism, the tianscendental idealist must 
have the courage to assert the “ strongest ” idealism , ® he must 
declare that only phenomena are 

In the claim that what Kant calls the object of knowledge is in 
tiuth “nothing,” inheres as a presupposition the same naive lealism, 
the destruction of which was the great service of the transcendental 
analytic , and the same realism determines also the epistemology of 
Faith, which Jacobi opposes to “the tianscendental uncertainty,” 
not without being entirely dependent upon it All truth is knowl- 
edge of the actual ; but the actual asserts itself in human con- 
sciousness not through thought, but through, feeling; just Kant’s 
experiment proves that thought alone moves in a circle out of which 
theie IS no access to actuality, m an endless senes of the condi- 
tioned in which no unconditioned is to be found. The fundamental 
law of causality may indeed be formulated in exactly this manner, 
viz there is nothing unconditioned. Knoiuledge, therefore, or thought 
that can be demonstrated, is in its very nature, as Jacobi says, 
•Spinozisra, — a doctrine of the mechanical necessity of all that is 
finite and it is the interest of science that there be no God, — 
indeed, a God who could be known would be no God * Even he 
who IS in his heart a Cluistian must be m his head a heathen, he 
who will bring into his intellect the light which is in his heart 
quenches it ® But this knowledge is only a mediate knowing ; the 
tiiie, immediate Knowing feeling; in this we are truly one with the 
object,® and possess it as we possess ourselves m the certainty of 
a faith that has no proof ^ This feeling, however, as regards its 
olijects, IS of a twofold kind: the reality of the sensuous reveals 
itself to us m. perception, that of the supersensuous in the reason ” 


1 Alhmn, XV , AV , 1. 121 2 , III 111 f. 

3 \V , II 310 4 w ^ III 384 

[* To Hamann, I 3(57 c \v ^ jj 175 

■ Hume’s conception of belief and liis distinction of impiessions and ideas 
(here called Voi stclhmqcn) experience in tins a noteworthy transformation 
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Foi tins mpt Or^alui al sensualism, therefore, “ reason ” signifies the 
immediate feeling of the reality of the supei sensuous, of God, free- 
dom, morality, and immoitality In this limitation Kant’s dualism 
of theoretical and practical reason and of the primacy of the lattei 
letuin in Jacobi,^ to be placed in the service of a mystical extrava- 
gance of feeling, which manifests itself also in the charactei of 
a style which is waim and full of spirit, but rhapsodical and more 
given to assertion than to proof 

This same fundamental conception, biought somewhat nearer to 
Kant, appeals with Fnes In demanding that the knowledge of the 
a pi ion forms to which the critical philosophy aspiied must itself 
aiise aposterioii, tluough mnei eapeuence, and theiefore that Kant’s 
lesults must be established or set light by an “anthropological” 
ciitique, he rested upon the conviction that the immediate, proper 
cognitions of the reason aie given originally in an obscure form 
through the feeling,® and transformed into intellectual knowledge 
only by means of reflection This Leibnizian body ends, however, 
in the critical tail, since the perceptional and conceptional Forms of 
this reflection are regarded as only an expression of the phenomenal 
mode in which the above original truth [as experienced in feeling] 
appears , on the other hand, the body received a Kant- Jacobi head, 
when the limitation of knowledge to these phenomenal Forms had 
set over against it the immediate relation of moral faith to things- 
in-theinselves, while at the same time — with a decided attachment 
to the Ciitique of Judgment — the aesthetic and religious feelings 
had asciibed to them the significance of a piesage {Ahndung) 
that the Being which lies at the basis of phenomena is just that to 
which the practical reason relates 

2 The uiitenability of the Kantian conception of the thing-in-itself, 
so keenly recognised by Jacobi, became palpable to a certain extent 
when Reinhold in lus Elementary Philosophy made the attempt to 
present the critical doctrine in a systematic unity He admired 
Kant and adopted entirely his solutions of the individual problems, 
but missed in him the formulation of a simple, fundamental princi- 
ple from Avhich all particular insights might be deduced Through 
the fulfilment of this (Cartesian) demand,® opposing private opinions 
would be at last replaced by the philosophy, — Philosophy without 
any surname He himself believed that he had found this principle 
in the principle which he supposed to be quite free from presuppo- 
sitions, — that in consciousness every idea is distinguished by the 


1 W , III 861 ff. 2 Pries, Neue Ki itik, I 206 

8 Rolnhold, Bciti aqc, I 01 ff 
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consciousness of subject and object, and is related to both (P/ incipU 
of Consciousness) ^ Hence theie inheres in every idea something 
that belongs to the subject and something that belongs to the 
object From the object comes the manifold of the matei lal, fiom 
the subject the synthetic unity of the Foim From this it follows 
that neither the object in itself, nor the subject in itself, is know- 
able, but only the world of consciousness which hovers between the 
tAvo , from this results further the opposition of the (sensuous) 
material impulse and of the (ethical) Foi m impulse , in the former 
the heteronomy of the dependence of the Avill upon things may be 
recognised ; in the latter the autonomy of the will directed toivard 
the formal conformity to law. 

In this crude form the Kantian School propagated the doctrine of 
the master ; all the fineness and profound meaning of the analytic 
of the “object ” had become lost, and the only substitute was Eein- 
hold’s effort to find in the “ideational faculty” {Vorstellungsver- 
mogen). or “consciousness,” the deepei unity of all the different 
cognitive powers which Kant had separated from each other as 
Sensibility, Understanding, Judgment, and Eeason. In so far the 
“fundamental philosophy” opposed with a positive hypothesis the 
objections which the sharp sepaiation of the sensibility and the under- 
standing in the Kantian doctrine encountered with many contempora- 
ries. This sepaiation presented itself in the exposition determined 
by the after-working of the Inaugural Dissertation (cf p 638, note 
4), still more strongly than the spirit of the Critique of Reason 
required, and became at the same time still more palpable by the 
dualism of the practical philosophy So the tendency was awak- 
ened to replace the sensibility again in its rights as against Kant, 
and the Leibnizian doctrine of the gradual transition from the func- 
tions of sense to those of reason proved the source of a powerful 
counter-current against Kant’s “dissection” of the soul, — a dissec- 
tion more apparent than serious Hamann in his review, and in 
conjunction Avith him. Herder in his Metaki itik, urged this against 
the Cntique of Pure Reason Both lay chief emphasis upon lan- 
guage as the fundamental, unitary, sensuous-intellectual woik of 
the reason, and seek to show how from the first “splitting ajiart” 
of sensibility and understanding all the other chasms and dualisms 
of the critical philosophy necessarily followed.^ 


1 yene Theoi le des Vorst., pp 201 i£ 

2 Ileider, Metakntik, 14, 111 Works m 40 vols , XXXVII 333 ff Moreover, 
this thought as Herder piesented it in the Metahritih, a silly composition of 
personal untation, lAas for a long time a positively impelling moment iii the 
dcrelopmeiit Cf § 42 
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3 The weak points in Eemhold’s system could not escape the 
sceptics, but then attacks ajiplied at the same time to Kant himself 
They weie united most effectively in Schulze’s ^nesidemus He 
shows that the critical method ensnares itself by setting for itself 
a task, the solution of which is according to its own results im- 
possible Eor if the C7? ittque seeks the conditions which lie at the 
basis of experience, these conditions are yet not themselves objects 
of expel lence (a conception which certainly corresponded better 
with Kant’s meaning than did Fries’ attempt at a psychological 
discovery of the a pi ion) the critical method demands, therefore, 
that philosophical knowledge, at all events a thinking in categories, 
shall go beyond experience, and just this the Analytic declares 
impel missible In fact, the “reason” and each of the knowing 
faculties, as sensibility, understanding, etc, is a thmg-in-itself, an 
imperceptible ground of the empirical activities of the kind of 
cognition in question, and of all these things-in-themselves and 
then relations to each othei and to experience, the critical philoso- 
phy — the metaphysics of knowledge — offers a very circumstantial 
body of infoi matron To be sure, this information is, if closely 
examined, very slight, for such a “faculty” is ultimately thought 
only as an unknown common cause of empirical functions, and is 
to be characterised only through these its workings 

“iEnesidemus” develops this criticism in connection with Kein- 
hold’s conception of the “ideational faculty”,^ he shows that we 
explain nothing at all, when we postulate over again the content 
of that which is to be explained, provided with the problematical 
mark “power” or “faculty” Schulze thus turned against the 
“faculty theory,” which was employed by the empirical psycholo- 
gists of the Enlightenment in lather a thoughtless manner It is 
only descriptively that there is any sense in comprehending like 
phenomena of the psychical life under one geneiic conception , but 
to hypostatise this conception to a metaphysical power — this is 
a mythological treatment of psychology With this watch-word 
Her bar t'* extended the criticism of Schulze to the whole earlier 
psychological theory, and Beneke also saw in the bringing into 
prominence of this conception the essential piogress towards a 
natural science of the soul , i e the associational jisychology ® 

Foi Schulze, this is only one of the elements in a proof that the 
critical philosophy, while aiming to prove the authority of the 
causal conception as against Hume, professes to limit the same 


1 Alnaid , p 98 

® Ilerbart, Lehrb , s Psych , § 3 , "W , V 8 and elsewhere 
® Beneke, iVewe Psych , pp 34 ff 
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to experience, and yet everywhere makes the assumption of a 
causal relation between experience and that which “lies at its 
basis.” Here, too, belongs of course the contradiction, already 
exhibited by Jacobi, in the conception of the thmg-in-itself by 
which the “sensibility” is said to be affected. Every attempt of 
the Critique of Pure Reason to go beyond the circuit of experience, 
even merely problematically, is judged in advance by itself ^ 

4 The first attempt to transform the conception of the thing-in- 
itself, untenable in its Kantian shape, proceeded from Salomon 
Maimon He saw that the assumption of a reality to be placed 
outside of consciousness involves a contradiction What is thought 
is in consciousness , to think of a something outside of consciousness 
IS as imaginary as it would be mathematics to regard the require- 
ment V— a as a real quantity. The tliing-in-itself is an impossible 
conception. But what was the inducement to form it ^ It lay in 
the need of explaimng the given in consciousness ® It meets us, that 
IS to say, in our ideas of the antithesis between the Form which we 
ourselves create and are conscious of creating, and the matenal 
which we only find present in us, without knowing how we come 
by it. Of the Forms we have, therefore, a complete consciousness ; of 
the matter, on the contrary, only an incomplete consciousness, it is 
something that is in consciousness, without being produced with con- 
sciousness. But since nothing outside of consciousness is thinkable, 
the given can be defined only by the lowest grade of the complete- 
ness of consciousness Consciousness can be thought as diminishing 
through an infinite number of mtermediate stages down to nothing, 
and the idea of the limit of this infinite series (comparable to the 
V2) IS that of the merely-given, the thing-m-itself Things-in-them- 
selves are, therefore, as Maimon says with direct reference to Leibniz 
^petites perceptions ; cf . p 424 — difeientials of consciousness^ The 
thing-in-itself is the limiting conception for the infinite decreasing 
series from complete consciousness down — an vrroJtional quantity 
The consequence of this fundamental assumption with Maimon is, 
that of the given there can always be only an incomplete knowledge, 
as there is only an incomplete consciousness,* and that complete 


^ The author of the u^nesidemus repeated the thoughts of his polemic in 
most concise and comprehensive manner m his Kntik der theoi etischen Philoio- 
p7ne (II 649 ff), — a work, moreover, which contains not only an analysis of 
the Critique of Pure Beason (I 172-582), which is one of the best even to the 
present day, but also a criticism of the same, supported by deep historical 
understanding (found II 120-722). Cf on the relation to Leibniz, II 170 ff 
- Maimon, Transscendentalphilos., pp. 419 f 
8 Ib 27 ff 

* Cf. the contingency of the world with Leibniz and the specification of 
Nature with Kant, pp 398 f , 600 
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knowledge is limited to the knowledge of the autonomous Forms of 
the theoretical consciousness, to mathematics and logic. In his 
esteem for these two demonstrative sciences Maimon’s critical scep- 
ticism IS in harmony with Hume , with regard to their theories of 
the knowledge of that which is empirically given they diverge 
diametrically 

With this, however, it had become clear that the investigations of 
the Giitique of Puie Reason lequiie a new conception of the i elation 
of consciousness and Being. Being is to be thought only in conscious- 
ness, only as a kind of consciousness Thus the piophecy of Jacobi 
begins to be fulfilled, Kant’s doctrine urges toward the “strongest 
idealism ” 

This IS seen in a disciple who stood in the closest relations to 
Kant himself Sigismund Beck He found ^ the “Only Possible 
Standpo it for Estimating the Critical Philosophy” in this, that 
the datum of the individual consciousness, given it as “ object,” is 
made the content of an “ oj iginaX,*^ supia-individual ® consciousness, 
which for this reason is authoritative for the truth of the empiiical 
knoAving process In the place of the thmgs-in-themselves he set 
Kant’s “ consciousness in general ” But he explained to himself in 
this way the a pi loi i character of the pure conceptions and catego- 
ries the given in the sensuous manifold remained for him also the 
unsolved remnant of the Kantian problem 

5 The full idealistic disintegration of the conception of the 
thing-in-itself was the work of Fichte We may best understand 
the matter by following the course of thought in his introductions 
to his Science of Knowledge,^ which attaches itself directly, in a 
fiee lepioduction, to the most difficult part of the Kantian doctrine, 
— the transcendental deduction, — and illumines with complete clear- 
ness the culmination of the movement of thought heie consideied 

The fundamental pioblem of philosophy — oi, as Fichte calls it, 
just on this account, of the Wissenschaftslehi e [lit “doctrine of 
science,” wheie science has the twofold meaning of knowledge as 
a mental act, and knowledge as a body of truth = philosophy (cf 
p 94, note 2,)] — is given in the fact, that in contrast with the ideas of 
individual consciousness, which may come and go in a voluntaiy 
and contingent manner, another set of our ideas maintain them- 
selves theie, and these lattei are chaiacteiised by a feeling of neces- 
sity that can be distinguished with entire certainty To make this 
necessity intelligible is the chief task of philosophy oi the Science 


1 3d vol of his ErldiUei ndei Auszug, from Kant’s writing (Leips 1796). 
a Ib. p 120 ff. s Jehu's W , I 419 ff. 
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of Knowledge We call the system of those ideas which emerge 
with the feeling of necessity experience ; the problem runs, there- 
fore, “ What IS the ground of experience ’ ” To its solution there 
are only two paths. Experience is an activity of consciousness 
directed toward objects, it can therefore be derived only from 
things or from the consciousness. In the one case the explanation 
IS dogmatic, in the other idealistic. Dogmatism regards conscious- 
ness as a product of things ; it traces the activities of iiiteUigence 
also back to mechanical necessity of the causal relations , if con- 
sistently thought, therefore, it cannot end otherwise than fatalisti- 
cally and materialistically Idealism, on the contrary, sees in 
things a product of consciousness, of a free function determined 
only by itself , it is the system of freedom and of deed These two 
modes of explanation, each of which is consistent in itself, are in 
such thorough-going contradiction to each other and so irreconcil- 
able that Fichte regards the attempt of syncretism, to explam expe- 
rience by dependence both upon things-in-themselves and upon the 
reason, as a failure from the outset If one will not fall a victim to 
sceptical despaii, he must choose between the two 

This choice, since both present themselves logically as equally 
consistent systems, will primarily depend " on what sort of a man 
one is”^ (“tt'as fui em Mensch man ist”), but while the ethical 
interest thus already speaks for idealism, there is still a theoretical 
consideration which comes to its aid The fact of experience, in 
the constant reciprocal relation of “being” and “being conscious” 
(JSein und Bewubbtsein), consists in this, that the “real series” of 
ob]fccts IS perceived in the “ideal” series of mental representations® 
This “ doubleness ” dogmatism cannot explam , for the causality of 
things IS only a simple series (of “mere being posited”). The 
repetition of Being in consciousness (or in the being conscious) is 
incomprehensible, if the being is to serve as a ground of explanation 
for being conscious On the contrary, it belongs to the very natiiie 
of intelligence “to see itself” Consciousness, in that it acts or func- 
tions, knows also that it acts and what it does ; in conjunction with 
the real (primary) senes of its own functions it produces always at 
the same time the ideal (secondary) series of the knowledge of 
these functions. If, therefore, consciousness yields the sole ground 
of explanation for experience, it does this only in so far as it is the 

1 Fichte's IF, I 434 

- If the antithesis of dogmatism and idealism points back to the Kantian 
antithesis of Nature and Freedom, in which connection, moreover, the system 
of the necessity of things already appears with a strong Spinozistic character, 
the systematic influence of Spinoza’s doctrine concerning the two attributes 
asserts itself for the first time in this relation of the two series. 
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activity winch perceives itselt and is leflected back into itself, i e 
as self-consciousness The science of knowledge has to show that all 
consciousness (of experience) which is duected toward something 
else — toward a Being, towaid objects, towaid things — has its loot 
in the original relation of consciousness to itself 

The piinciple of idealism is self-consciousness, in a subjective, 
methodical aspect, in so fai as the science of knowledge aims to 
develop all of its insights fioni the intellectual peiception alone, with 
which consciousness accompanies its own activities, fiom reflection 
upon that which consciousness knows of its own deed, — in objec- 
tive, systematic aspect, in so far as in this way those functions of 
intelligence are to be pointed out, by means of which that which 
in common life is called thing and object, and in the dogmatic 
philosophy thing-in-itself, is produced This last conception, that 
of the thing-in-itself, which is through and through contradictory, 
IS thus resolved to its last remnant , all Being is comprehensible 
only as product of reason, and the subject-matter of philosophical 
knowledge is the system of the leason (ef § 42) 

For Fichte and his successors, the conception of the thing-in- 
itself thus became indifferent, and the old antithesis between Being 
and consciousness sank to the secondary significance of an immanent 
relation within the activities of the reason. An object exists only 
for a subject , and the common ground of both is the reason, the I 
which perceives itself and its action ^ 

6 While the main development of German metaphysics followed 
this Fichtean tendency, the syncretism above mentioned did not re- 
main without supporters whom the Wissenschaftslehre had thrust from 
the threshold Its metaphysical type had been stamped out by Kein- 
hold , but it was likewise close at hand for all who took their point 
of departure from the individual consciousness with the psychological 
method, and believed that they found the individual consciousness 
equally dependent upon the Beal and upon the universal essence of 
the intellect The “ transcendental synthetism,’* which Ki ug taught, 
may be conceived of as an example of this mode of view For him, 
philosophy IS an explanation of self by means of the reflection of 
the “ I ” upon the “ facts of consciousness ” But in this the primi- 
tive fact pioves to be the tiauscendental synthesis, that leal and 
ideal are posited in consciousness as equally original and in relation 
to each other “ We know Being only in so far as it appeals in con- 
sciousness, and consciousness only in so fai as it refers to Being, 

1 Cf also Schellmg’s youthful opuscule, Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophic, 
W,I 161 ff 

- Krug, Fundamentalphilosopliie, pp 100 ff 
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but both are objects of an immediate knowledge just as is the com- 
munity existing between them in our world of ideas 

These thoughts found a liner turn given them m Schleiei macher^s 
dialectic All knowledge has as its end to establish the identity of 
Being and tJunking, for the two emerge in human consciousness 
separate, as its real and ideal factors, perception and conception, 
organic and intellectual functions Only their complete adjustment 
would give knowledge, but they remain always in a state of differ- 
ence In consequence of this, science is divided with reference to 
its subject matter into physics and ethics, with reference to its 
methods into empirical and theoretical disciplines ; natural history 
and natural science, history of the world, and science of morals In 
all these particular disciplines one or the other of the two factors 
has the pi edominance,^ materially or formally, although the oppo- 
sites strive towaid each other — the empirical branches of knowledge 
toward rational articulation, the theoretical towards an understand- 
ing of the facts, physics towards the genesis of the organism and 
of consciousness out of the corporeal world, ethics towards the 
control and inter-penetration of the sensuous by the will, which acts 
according to ends But the complete adjustment of the real and the 
ideal IS nowhere attained in actual cognition ; it forms rather the 
absolute, unconditioned, infinitely removed goal of the thinking 
which desires to become knowledge, but will never completely suc- 
ceed® Hence philosophy is the science not of knowledge, but of 
knowledge in a perpetual state of becoming, — dialectic 
But just for this reason it presupposes the reality of this goal 
which IS never to be attained in human knowledge ; the identity of 
thought and Being. This Schleiermacher, with Spinoza (and Schell- 
ing), calls Qod It cannot be an object of the theoretical reason, 
and just as little can it be such of the practical reason We do not 
know God, and therefore we cannot order our ethical life with refer- 
ence to him. Religion is more than knowing and right-doing , it is 
the community of life with the highest reality, in which Being and 
consciousness are identical. This communion, however, emerges 
only in the feeling, in the “pious” (fiommen) feeling of an “abso- 
lute ” dependence upon the infinite world-ground which cannot be 
exhausted by thought (cf § 42, 6) Spinoza^s God and Kant’s 
thing-m-itself coincide in the infinite, but thus are raised above all 
human knowledge and will, and made the objects of a mystical feel- 
ing whose delicate vibrations harmonise in Schleiermacher (as in 


^ This relation in Schleiermacher’s Dialectic appears copied after the meta 
physical form of Schelling’s System of Identity , cf 8 42, 8 
^ DialcAtiA,, W., TIT. 4 b 68 f. 
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a somewhat different form in Files, also) with the inwaidness of 
the religious life among the Moravians 
Thus the traditions of Mysticism pass through Pietism — in 
which the oithodox tendency toward a coarser view became more 
and more prominent after Spener and Francke, and so called forth 
the opposition of the Brotheis of the Common Life — up to the 
summits of the idealistic development, and indeed the doctrine of 
Eckhart and the transcendental philosophy are in close touch in the 
spirit which desires to transpose all the outer into the inner , both 
have a genuinely Germanic savour, they seek the world in the 
“ Gemuth ” [the mind as the seat of the feeling and sentiments] 

7 In putting aside the possibility of a scientific knowledge of 
the world-ground Schleieimachei remained nearer to Kant, but the 
intuition of religious feeling which he substituted was all the more 
dependent upon Spinoza and upon the infiuefices which the latter 
had exercised upon the idealistic metaphysics after Fichte’s Science 
of Knowledge This monism of the reason (cf the development in 
^42) Heihait combated by an entirely different le-shaping of the 
Kantian conception of the thing-in-itself He desired to oppose 
the dissolution of this conception, and found himself forced thereby 
to the paradox of a metaphysics of things-in-themselves, which yet 
should hold fast to their unknowableness The contradictions of 
tlic transcendental analytic appeal here grotesquely magnified 
This IS the more noteworthy as the letiogiessive tendency which 
has been ascribed to Heibait’s doctrine, perhaps in contrast with 
the idealistic innovations, developed itself in his attack upon Kant’s 
tianscendental logic (cf § 38, 5) Heibart saw in this with light 
the roots of idealism It teaches, indeed, the Forms with which the 
“Understanding” produces the world of objects, and in Fichte’s 
“ I ” we only have in a completely developed form that which in 
geim was in Kant’s “consciousness in general” oi “transcendental 
apperception ” Heibart’s inclination toward the earlier philosophy 
consists 111 this, that he denies the creative spontaneity of conscious- 
ness, and, like the associational psychologists, finds it deterniiiied 
and dependent in both Form and content from without He opposes 
also the virtual innateness which had propagated itself from Leibniz 
on thiough the Inangutal Disseitntion into the Ciitique of Pme 
Reason the forms of relation expressed in the categories aie foi 
him, like sjiace and time, products of the ideational mechanism As 
regards the psycho-genetic questions, he stands entirely uiioii the 
platform of the philosophy of the Enlightenment Foi this leason 
he knows no other logic than the formal logic whose piinciple is the 
principle of contradiction, i e the prohibition to commit a contrar 
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diction. The supreme principle of all thought iSj that winch con- 
tradicts itself cannot be truly real or actual.^ 

IJ’ow it IS evident that the conceptions in which we think experi- 
ence are full of internal contradictions , we assume things, which 
are to be identical with themselves and yet made equal to a variety 
of attributes j we speak of alteiations in which that which is equal 
to itself is successively different ; we trace all inner experience back 
to an “7” or “seZ/” which as that “which mentally represents 
itself” (sich selbst Vorstellende) involves an infinite series in the 
subject as well as in the object, — we trace all outer experience 
back to a matter, in the idea of which the attributes of the discrete 
and the continuous are at variance. This experience can be only 
phenomenon ; but this phenomenon must have at its basis something 
real which is free from contradictions, seeming things must have 
absolute “Reals” {Reale), seeming occurrence and change a real 
occurrence and change Whatever seeming there is, there is just so 
much indication of Being To discover this is the task of philoso- 
phy , it is a loorlang over of the conceptions of experience which are 
given and which must be re-shaped according to the rules of formal 
logic, until we know the reality that has no internal contradictions 

The general means to this end is the method of relation The 
fundamental form of contradiction always is, that somethmg simple 
IS thought as having differences (the synthetic unity of the mani- 
fold in Kant) This difficulty can be removed only by assuming a 
plurality of simple beings, through the relation of which to each 
other the “illusion” of the manifold or changeable is produced in 
any individual object Thus the conception of substance can be 
maintained only if we suppose that the various qualities and chang- 
ing states which substance is said to unite, concern not substance 
itself, but only the relation in which it successively stands to other 
substances The things-iu-themselves must be many ; from a single 
thing-in-itself the multiplicity of qualities and states could nevei be 
understood But each of these metaphysical things must be thought 
as entirely simple and unchangeable, they are called by Herbart, 
“Reals” {Realen) All qualities which form the characteristics of 
things in experience are relative, and make these characteiistics 

^ Cf Einleitunq in die Philo'i, W , I 72-82. The historical stimulus to this 
sharp presentation of the principle of contradiction was no doubt the deprecia- 
tion which this principle found m the dialectic method (cf § 42, 1) , logically, 
however, Heibart’s doctrine (with the exception of his treatment of the “ I ” 
conception) is entirely independent of it. The Eleattc element in the Herbai- 
tian philosophy (cf I 225) is given with the postulate of Being void of contra- 
dictions, and to this circumstance the philosopher, wdio otheiwise had little 
historical disiiosition, owed his fineness of feeling foi the metaphysical motive 
m the Platonic doctrine of Ideas Cf. I 237 ff. and XU 01 ff 
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appear only in lelation to other things , the absolute qualities of the 
Heals are, therefoie, unlnowable 

8. But they must be thought as the ground which detei mines 
the qualities that appear , and likewise we must assume as ground 
of the seeming changes which the mutation of qualities exhibits in 
the case of empiiical things, an actual jj/ ocess oi occurrence, a change 
of relations between the Heals Here, however, this whole artificial 
construction of that which lies beyond experience began to waver 
Hor the Eleatic rigidity of these Heals in nowise peimits us to form 
an idea of the kind of “ actual relations ” which are held to obtain 
between them Hirst of all, these cannot be spatial , ^ space and 
time are products of the series formed by ideas, products of the 
psychical mechanism, and hence phenomenal for Heibait in almost 
a higher degree than for Kant Only in a transterred sense can the 
changing relations of substances be termed a “ coming and going in 
the intelligible space ” , what they are themselves the Herbartian 
doctiine has no term to express Only, in a negative direction it is 
obliged to make a questionable concession Every Heal has only 
simple and unchangeable detei minations the relation, therefoie, 
which exists or arises between two Heals is not essential to either, 
and has not its basis in either A tertium quid, however, which this 
relation would postulate, is not to be discovered in this metaphys- 
ics ® Hence the relations which the Heals sustain to each othei, 
and fiom which the appearance of things and their relations aic 
said to follow, are called “ contingent views ” {zufallige Ansithten) 
of the Heals , and Hei hart’s meaning in several passages is scarcely 
to be understood otherwise than that consciousness is the intelligible 
space in which the above relations between the Heals obtain, that 
the real process or occurrence, also, is some thing which itself only 
“takes place for the spectator” as “objective seeming”® If we 
add to this, that the “ Being ” of the Heals or absolute qualities is 


1 Not only in this point do Herbart’s Beals distinguish themselves from the 
atoms of Democritus, with which they have the common basis of a plw ahstir 
rp-<t1iaping of the Eleatic conception of Being, but also by the diffeience in 
(unknowable) quality, in the place of which atomism allows only quantitive 
differences Just as little are the Beals to be confused with Leibniz’s monads, 
with which indeed they share their absence of windows, but not the attribute 
of being a unity of the manifold With the Platonic Id ‘as, they have in com- 
mon the attributes ot the Eleatic Bi ing, but not the chaiacter of class-concepts 
^ In this gap of his metaphysics Heibait inserted liis philosophy of lelujion, 
for since there is no knowledge ot the real ground of the relations between the 
Beals, from which the world of phenomena proceeds, the impiession of pur- 
posiveness which the latter makes permits us to believe, m a manner which is 
theoretically unassailable, upon a supreme intelligence as the ground of these 
relations, — a very pale revival of the old physico-theological proof 

a Cf W , IV 9.1 ff , 127-132, 233, 240 f , 248 ff , see also E Zeller, Gesch <L 
deutsch Philos , 844 
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defined hy Heibaitas absolute position,” z e as a ‘‘ Setzimg,” ^ & pos. 
iting in which Being is at rest, and which is not taken hack, we have 
opening befoie us the perspective into an “ absolute ” idealism 
This was, indeed, carried out by Herbart still less than by Kant, 
here, too, it would have led to absolute contradiction For the 
theory of Beals aims to deduce consciousness also, as a consequence, 
emerging m the realm of phenomena, of the “ co-existence of the 
Beals ” The Beals are field to reciprocally “ disturb ” each other, 
and to call forth in each other as reactions against these disturb- 
ances, inner states which, have the significance of self-pieseiva- 
tions”- Such self-preservations are immediately known to us as 
those by the aid of which the unknown Beal of our soul maintains 
itself against distuibance by other Beals , they are ^deas (Vorstellun- 
gen) The soul as a simple substance is naturally unknowable; 
psychology is only the science of its self-preservations These, the 
ideas, sustain within the soul, which simply furnishes the indiffer- 
ent stage for their co-existence, once more the relations of Beals ; 
thej*^ disturb and inhibit each other, and the whole course of the 
psychical life is to be explained from this recipi ocal tension of ideas 
By their tension the ideas lose in intensity , and the consciousness 
depends upon the degree of intensity. The lowest degree of 
strength, which the ideas can have and still be regarded as actual, 
IS the threshold of consciousness If the ideas are pressed by others 
below this threshold, they change into impulse Hence the essential 
nature of those psychical states which are called feeling and will is 
to be sought in the inhibitory relations of ideas All these relations 
must be developed as a “ statics and mechanics of ideas,” ® and since 
we have to do here essentially with the determining of differences of 
force, this metaphysical psychology must take on the form of a mathC' 
matical theoi y of the mechanism of ideas * Herbart lays particular 


1 Cf W , TV. 71 ff 

~ The “ suiim esse conseivaie," with Hohbes and Spinoza the fundamental in- 
stinct of individuals, appears with Herbart as the metaphysical activity of the 
Reals, by virtue of which they produce the world of seeming, i e experience. 

® On this metaphysical basis Herbart erected the structure of an immanent 
astociational psychology The assumption of a mechanical necessity of the 
ideational process, and die view that the volitions follow from this as likewise 
necessary relations, proved a fortunate basis for a scientific theory of pedagog- 
ics , — a discipline winch Herbart made also dependent upon ethics, since the 
latter teaches the goal of education (the formation of ethical charactei ) , while 
psychology teaches the mechanism through which this is realised In a umilar 
way Beneke, who took the standpoint of associational psychology without Iler- 
bart’s metaphj sics, found the path to a systematic pedagogics 

In carr} mg out this thought Heibart assumed that ideas in their reciprocal 
Inhibitions lose in intensity as much as the weakest of them possesses, and that 
this inhibition-sum is divided .among the individual ideas in in\erse ratio to 
their original strength, so that if in the simplest case, a > b, a is lediiced by 
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weight upon the investigation of the piocess by winch newly entering 
ideas are “assimilated, ’ ordered, formed, and in part altered, by the 
ideas already present , he employs for this the expression appercep- 
tion (first coined by Leibniz, cf p 463), and his theory of this takes 
the foim of an explanation of the “I” or “self'’ by associational 
psychology The “ I is thought as the moving point in which the 
apperceiving and apperceived ideas continuallj' converge 
While the self-preservation of the Eeal u hich constitutes the soul, 
against disturbance by other Seals thus produces the phenomena 
of the ideational life, the reciprocal self-preservation and “ partial 
inter-penetration ” of several Eeals produce for the consciousness of 
the spectator the “objective seeming or illusion ” of matter The 
various physical and chemical phenomena are here tortured out of 
the metaphysical presuppositions with an unspeakably toilsome 
deduction,^ — an attempt forgotten to-day, which remained as desti- 
tute of results in natural science as in philosophy 
9 Another Gottingen professor, Bovtervjclc, attacked the thing-in- 
itself with other weapons He showed in his Apodiktik, that if the 
doctnnes of the Critique of Pure Eeason are to be taken in earnest, 
nothing remains for the “object to which the subject necessarily 
relates” except a completely inconceivable X We cannot talk of a 
thing-in-itself or of things-in-themselves , for in this are involved 
already the categories of Inherence, of Unity and Plurality,® and of 
Eealily, which hold good only for phenomena The transcendental 
philosophy must become “negative Spinozism ” ® It can teach only 
that to the “consciousness in general” a “something in general” 
corresponds, concerning which nothing whatever is to be affirmed in 
absolute knowledge (Cf with regard to Spinoza, above, pp 408 f ) 
On the other hand, this absolutely real asserts itself in all relative 
Jcnovjledge through the consciousness of willing* Por this shows 
everywhere the living force of mdsividuality We know of the subject 
because it wills something, and of the object because it furnishes 


the inhibition to ^ and 6 to ^ Cf on this arbitrarily axiomatic 

assumption and on the mistaken nature of the whole “psychological calculus,” 
A Lange, Die Chrundlegung der mathematischen Psychologic, Duisburg 18G5 
^ Allgetn Metaphynl, § § 240 £E , 331 ff , W , IV 147 £E , 327 ff In Herbart’s 
metaphysics the branching out of general ontology into the begmnings of psy- 
chology and natural philosophy is designated by the names Eidology and 
Synerhology 

2 Cf esp ApodiKliL, I 261, 392 ff 
fib 385 ff 

< Following the example of Kant and Fichte, Bouterwek ends his theoretical 
ApodiLlik in scepticism or in completely abstract-formal, absolute knowledge , 
it IS the “practical” apodictic which first gains a relation of its content to 
reahty 
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resistance to this will The antithesis of force and lesistance thus 
furnishes a common basis to the knowledge of the reality of our- 
selves, and to that of the reality of other things, — of the I and the 
ISTot-I.^ This doctrine Bouterwek would have called absolute Virtu- 
alis)n We know our own reality in that we will, and the leality of 
other things in that our will finds in them a resisting force The 
feeling of resistance refutes puie subjectivism or solipsism, but this 
relative knowledge of the particular foices of the leal is supple- 
mented by the consciousness of our own willing to form a meiely 
empiiical science ^ 

This thought of his Gottingen teacher was developed by Schopen- 
hauer, undei the influence of Fichte, to a metaphysics With a bold 
leap he swings himself up from the position of Virtualism to the 
knowledge of the essential nature of all things We recognise the 
will within us as the tiue reality, and the resistance from which we 
know the reality of other things must, therefore, be likewise will 
This is demanded by the “ metaphysical need ” of a unitary explana- 
tion for all expel lence The world “as idea” can be only phenome- 
non 5 an object is possible only in the subject and determined by 
the Forms of the subject Hence the world in man's idea oi mental 
representation (as “ phenomenon of the brain,” as Schopenhauer has 
often said with a dangerously contradictory laxity of expression) 
appears as a manifold ordered in space and time, a manifold whose 
connection can be thought only in accordance with the principle of 
causality, — the only one of the Kantian categories which Schopen- 
hauer can admit to an originality of the same rank as that which 
belongs to the pure peiceptions Bound to these Forms, conceptional 
knowledge can have for its object only the necessity which prevails 
between mdividual phenomena : for causality is a relation of phe- 
nomena to each other, science knows nothing absolute, nothing 
unconditioned, the guiding thread of causality, which leads from 
one condition to the other, never breaks off and must not be broken 
off arbitral ily ^ The conceptional work of science can, theiefore, in 
nowise raise itself above this infinite senes of phenomena; only an 
intuitive inteipi etation of the whole world of ideas, a look of genius 
over expeiience, an immediate apprehension, can penetrate to the 
true essence, which appears in our ideas as the woild determined in 
space and time and by causality. This intuition, however, is that 
by which the knowing subject is given immediately through itself as 
loill. This word solves, therefore, the mysteiy of the outer world 

1 ApodiltiK II 62 ff. 2 ib II 07 f 

^ In this {Schopenhauer is in complete agreement with Jacobi (cf. abovsr 
p. 674), 
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also Foi we must appiehend the significance of all tliat is given to 
us immediately in space and tune as idea,* according to this analogy 
of the only thing which is immediately given The thing-in-itself is 
the Will 

The word “will” as here used must indeed be taken in an ex- 
tended sense In men and m animals the will appeals as motiva- 
tion determined thiough ideas, in the instinctive and vegetative life 
of the oiganism as susceptibility to stimulation, in the rest of the 
woild of expeiience as mechamcal processes The meaning which 
IS common to these diffeient internal or external kinds of causality, 
should be designated a potion as will, in accordance with that form 
in which alone it is immediately known to us Accordingly the 
philosopher emphasises expressly the point, that the particular 
peculiaiities with which the will is given in human self-perception, 
i e its motivation through ideas and conceptions, must be kept quite 
apait fiom our notion of the will as thing-in-itself, — a requirement 
which it was, indeed, hard enough for Schopenhauei himself to 
fulfil. 

At the same time, however, the relation between thmg-in-itself 
and phenomenon must not be thought accoiding to the rule of the 
understanding, le causally The thing-in-itself is not the cause of 
phenomena Even in the case of man the will is not the cause of 
his body or of the bodily activities , but the same reality, which is 
given us mediately, through our ideas in space and time perception, 
as body, and which in cognition is conceived as something causally 
necessary and dependent upon other phenomena, — this is im- 
mediately given as will Because the thing-in-itself is not subject 
to the principle of sufficient reason, we have the paradox, that man 
feels himself as will immediately free, and yet in idea knows him- 
self to be necessarily determined So Schopenhauer adopts Kant’s 
doctrine of intelligible and empirical charactei In the same way, 
however, phenomenal Nature must everywhere be regarded as 
objectification , that is, as the perceptional and conceptional mode of 
repiesentation of the will or the immediately real, and must not 
be regarded as the product of the latter The relation of essence 
to phenomenon is not that of cause and effect 

Fuither, the will as thing-in-itself can be only the one, univeisal 
‘‘woild-will’^ All plurality and multiplicity belong to peiception 
in space and time , these latter are the principium individuationis 
Hence things are different and separate fiom each other only as 
phenomena — in idea and cognition , in their true essence they are 


1 Cf World as Will, etc, II §§ 18-23 
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all the same The "will is the tv Kal -rrav Here lies for Schopen- 
hauer the metaphysical root of morals. It is the deception of the 
phenomenal that makes the individual distinguish his own weal 
and woe from that of other individuals, and brings the two into 
opposition* in the fundamental moral feeling which feels anothei’s 
soriows as one’s own — in sympathy, the transcendental unity of will 
of all reality comes to light 

■Finally, the will can have for its object no particular content that 
can be empuically presented in consciousness, for every such 
content belongs alieady to its “objectivity” The world-will has 
only itself for its object , it vrills only to will It wills only to be 
acuial, foi all that actually is, is itself only a wiUmg In tins 
sense Schopenhauer calls it the will to live It is the thing-m-itself 
which ever gives birth to itself in timeless, eternal process, and as 
such it IS represented in the restless mutation of phenomena. 


§ 42 The System of Eeason 

The direction which the main hne of the idealistic development 
was to take was piesciibed by the principle from which Fichte 
made bold to throw overboard the conception of the thing-m-itself. 
The relation of Being and consciousness can be explained only out 
of consciousness, and by the fact that consciousness “looks at its 
own action” and creates thereby at once the leal and the ideal 
series of experience — objects and the knowledge of them The 
problem of the Wissenschajlslehre is, therefore, to comprehend the 
woild as a necessary connected whole of rational activities, and 
the solution can proceed only by reflection on the pait of the philos- 
ophising reason upon its oum action and upon that which is i eqia- 
site therefor The necessity, theiefore, which prevails in this 
system of leason is not causal, but teleological The dogmatic system 
understands the intelligence as a product of things, the idealistic 
develops intelligence as an inherently purposeful connection of acts, 
some of which serve to produce objects The progress of philo- 
sophical thought should not take the form, that because something 
is, therefore something else is also, but should rather shape itself 
after the guiding principle that in order that something may talce 
place, something else must tahe place also. Every act of reason has 
a task, to perform this it needs other acts and thus other tasks; 
the connected senes of all activities for the fulfilment of all tasks, 
taken as a purposeful unity, is the system of the reason, the 
“ history of consciousness.” The ground or reason of all Being lies 
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in the ought , that is, in the activily of self-consciousness directed 
toward an end 

The schema for carrying out this thought is the dialectical method 
If the world is to be comprehended as reason, the system of reason 
must he developed from an original task, all particular acts of 
intelligence must be deduced as means to its perfoimance This 
act [lit “deed-act,” Thathandlungl is self-consciousness A begin- 
ning without assumptions, such as philosophy needs, is not to be 
found by means of an assertion or proposition, but by means of a 
demand, which every one must be able to fulfil “ Think thyself I” 
And the whole business of philosophy consists in making clear 
what takes place in this act, and what is requisite for it But this 
principle can lead on farther, only so long as it is shown that 
between that which should take place and that which does take 
place to this end, there is still a contradiction, out of which the new 
task results, and so on The dialectical method is a system in 
which every problem or task creates a new one There is in the 
reason itself a resistance to the result it seeks to achieve, and to 
overcome this resistance it unfolds a new function These three 
momenta are designated as Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis 

If Kant had maintained the necessity of insoluble problems of 
reason for his explanation and cnticism of metaphysics, the idealis- 
tic metaphysics now makes this thought a positive principle By 
this means the reason’s world becomes an infinity of self-production, 
and the contradiction between the task and the actual doing is 
declared to be the real nature of the reason itself This contradic- 
tion IS necessary and cannot be abolished It belongs to the essen- 
tial nature of the reason , and since only the reason is real, the con- 
tradiction IS thus declared to be real Thus the dialectical method, 
this metaphysical transformation of Kant’s transcendental logic, 
came into stronger and stronger opposition to formal logic The 
rules of the understanding, which have their general principle in 
the principle of contiadiction, are adequate, perhaps, for the ordi- 
nary elaboration of perceptions into conceptions, judgments, and 
conclusions, for the intellectual perception of the philosophising 
reason they do not suf&ce, before the problems of “ speculative con- 
struction ” they sink to a relative importance 

This doctrine asserts itself already in the first exposition which 
Fichte gave to his Science of Knowledge , ^ it was then spoken out 
more and more boldly by disciples and associates like Fr Schlegel, 
and, ultimately, the speculative reason affected a superiority to the 


' Grundlage der ges IF -i , § 1 , W , I 92 IL [Kroeger’s tr pp 63 ff ] 
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“reflective philosopliy of the imdeistanding ” hemmed in within 
tlie pnnciide of contiadiction Schelling^ appealed to the coivcx- 
dentia opposUontm of Nicolaus Cusaiius and Gioidano Biiiiio, and 
Hegel” sees m the tiiumph of the “nariow understanding” over 
the reason the hereditary error of all earlier philosophy® ^Meta- 
Xihysics, of which Kant has shown that it is not possible foi the 
understanding, seeks an oigan of its own in intellectual perception or 
intuition, and a form of its own in the dialectical method The 
jnodnctive synthesis of the manifold must keep its unity above the 
antitheses into which it divides itself. It is the essential nature 
of mind or siniit to disunite itself, and from this state of bemg leiit 
apart, to return back to its oiigmal unity 

This tiiplicity rests entirely upon the above (Fichtean) funda- 
mental chaiacteiisation of the mind as that which beholds itself. 
The reason is not only “m-itself” as a simple ideal iealit3^, but also 
“ f oi-itself ” , it ajipeais to itself as “something other, alien”, it 
becomes for itself an object different from the subject, and this 
otherness is the jirinciple of negation The doing away with this 
difference, the negation of the negation, is the synthesis of the two 
moments above named These aie annulled or sublated \^‘aufge- 
lioben,” which has no exact English equivalent , Bosanquet suggests 
“put by ”3 in the threefold aspect that their one-sided force is 
overcome, their relative meaning is preserved, and their original 
sense transmuted into a higher truth Following this scheme of 
the “in-itself,” “for-itself,” and “ in-and-for-itself ” {An-sich, Fur- 
sich, An-und-fui -sicJi) Hegel developed his dialectical method with 
great virtuosoship bj^ making each conception “ turn into its oppo- 
site,” and from the contradiction of the two making the higher con- 
ception jiroceed, which then experienced the same foi tune of finding 
an antithesis which required a still higher synthesis, and so on The 
^Master himself, in Ins employinent of this method, jiaiticularly in 
the Plmnomenoloqy and in the Logic, woiked in an astonishing 
wealtli of knowledge, a quite unique fineness of feeling for concej)- 
tional connections, and a victorious power of combining thought, 
uhile occasionally his piofunditj’^ jiassed over into obscuiity and 
schematic i\ oid-building. In the case of his disciples, a philosophical 
jaigon grew out of this, which piessed all thought into the tuple 
scheme, and by the thoughtless externality with which it was used, — 

1 Sixth Vort uber Meth d ah St , W , V 207 ff 
' - Cf e>5p lus article on Glanhcn vnd irissPH, W , I 21 ff 

® It IS from this point of view that we best can understand Ilcibait’-. polemic 
avaiiist absolute idealism He, too, finds contradictions in the fuiidainentai 
conceptions of experience, but ]ust on this account they ought to be ^\o^ked 
o\ei until the contradictionless reality is recognised , cf above. § 41. " 
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and used foi a time in widely extended ciicles, — it was all too well 
adapted to disciedit philosophy as an empty bombast* 

2 The system ot leasoii with Fichte, in the fiist peiiod of his 
philosophical activity (about 1800), is, in its content also, in full 
accjid with the above method The oiiginal “act” {Thathandlung) 
ol selt-coiisciousness, which is deteimined by nothing except itself, 
IS that the “ J” or self can only be “ posited ” by being distinguished 
liom a “ Not-I” oi “not-self ” Since, howevei, the not-self is posited 
only 111 the self, — i e historically expressed, the object posited only 
in consciousness, — the self and the not-self (i e subject and object) 
must recipiocally determine each other within the “I” or self Fiom 
this results the theoretical or the piactical senes of self-conscious- 
ness, according as the Not-I or the “I” is the determining part 

The functions of the theoretical reason are now developed by 
Fichte in the following manner The particulai stages result from 
the reflection of consciousness upon its own previously detei mined 
action By virtue of its own activity, which is limited by nothing 
external, it presses beyond every bound which the “ I ” has set for 
itself in the Not-I as object The pure peiceptions, space and 
time, the categories as lules of the understanding, and the principles 
of the reason, aie treated as the several forms of this self-determin- 
ing In place of the antitheses which Kant had set up bet-ween 
these paiticular strata, Fichte set the principle, that in each higher 
stage the reason apprehends m puier form what it has accomplished 
in the lower stage Knowing is a process of self-knowledge on the 
pait of the reason, beginning with sense peiception and ascending 
to complete knowledge But this whole series of the theoietical 
reason presupposes an original “self-limitation ” of the I If this 
IS given, the entire series is comprehensible in accordance wuth the 
piinciple of self-perception , foi every activity has its object and 
its reason in the preceding The fiist self-limitation has its ground 
in no preceding act, and therefore, theoietically, no ground what- 
ever It IS a gi ouvdlebs, f) ee activity, but as such, the ground of all 
other activities This gioundless [undetei mined] free act is sen- 
sation It falls into consciousness, theiefoie, only in its content, 
which IS to be taken up into perception , as act it is, like all that has 

^ Cf the Inimoious portrayal in G Kbmelin, BeiUn und Avfsatze, pp 47-60, 
Fioibiiig, 1888 

2 Without any directly visible influence from Leibni/, his conception of the 
iclation of the different knowing faculties asserts itself here in contrast with 
the Kantian scpaiation Only it is to he noted that this “history of the devel- 
opment of leasoii” IS, with Leibniz, determined causally, with Fichte teleologi- 
cally What Hamann and Ileidei (cf above, p 670) demanded as a requirement 
of tlic unity of intelligence in the Leibnizian sense, Fichte and Schelhng had 
mcanu hile performed in quite another sense 
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no ground, unconscious ^ In tlus consists its “ giveimess,” by virtue 
of which it appears as foreign and coming “from without.” In 
place of the thing-m-itself comes, therefore, the unconscious self- 
limitation of the L Fichte calls this activity the productive imagina- 
tion It is the world-producing activity of the reason 

For sensation there is then no ground which determines it; it 
IS there inth absolute freedom, and deteimines on its pait all 
knowledge as regards content. Hence it can be comprehended only 
through its end — in the practical Wissenschafislehrej which has 
to investigate to what end the self bmits itself. This is only to 
be understood if we regard the I or self, not as resting Being, but 
as m its nature infinite activity or impulse. For since all action is 
directed towaid an object in connection with which it develops, 
so the self, which finds its object not given to it, as is the case 
with the empirical will, must, in order to lemain impulse and action, 
sei objects for itself. This takes place in sensation sensation has 
no ground, but only the end of creating for the impulse of the self 
a limit beyond which the self passes in order to become object for 
itself. The actual world of experience, with all its things, and with 
the “Bealiiy” which it has for the theoretical consciousness, is 
only the matenalfor the activity of the practical leason 

The inmost essence of the ego, therefore, is its action, directed 
only toward itself, determined only by itself, — the autonomy of the 
ethical reason The system of reason culminates in the categorical 
imperative The I is the ethical will, and the world is the material 
of duty put into sensuous form. It is there, to the end that we may 
be active in it It is not that Being is the cause of doing, but 
Being IS brought forth for the sake of the doing All that is, is 
only to be understood or explained from the point of view of that 
which it ought to be (soli). 

The demand of the Wissenschaftslehre, so paradoxical for the 
ordinary consciousness,® amounts, accordingly, to robbing the category 

^ The paradox of the “unconscious activities of consciousness” lies in the 
expression, not in the thing. German philosophers have frequently been very 
unfortunate in their terminology, most unfortunate precisely where they wished 
to give German words a new meaning Fichte not only uses consciousness 
and self-consciousness promiscuously, but he understands by consciousness, 
on the one hand, the actual idea or mental presentation of the individual or the 
empirical ego (hence in this sense “ unconscious,” bewiisstJos), and on the 
other hand, the functions of the “ consciousness in general,” of the transcen- 
dental apperception or the “universal ego oi self” (in this sense he speaks of 
“ history of consciousness ”). In these verbal relations rests a good part of the 
difficulty of Fichte’s exposition and of the misunderstanding \ihich it has 
called forth 

" In tins spirit Fr H Jacobi protested agamst this knitting, not indeed of the 
stockmg, but of the knitting (W , in 24 fE ) Cf , on the other hand, C Fort- 
lage, Beitrage zur Psychologic (Leips 1876), pp 40 f 
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of substantiality of the fundamental significance which it has in the 
naive, sensuous view of the world In this a something that “is,” 
a “Being” (“/S'ciendcs”) is always thought as support and cause of 
activities , in Fichte’s thought the “ doing ” or action is conceived 
as the original, and Bemg is regarded as only the means posited for 
that end This antithesis came sharply to light in the atheism 
controversy, which had so important consequences for Fichte per- 
sonally The Wissenschaftslehi e could not allow Qod to be regarded 
as “substance”, in this case he would necessarily be something 
derived , it could seek the metaphysical conception of God only in 
the “TJniveisal Ego or Self” (allgemeinen Ich), in the absolutely 
fiee, world-creating action, and in clear contrast to the natuia 
naturans of dogmatism it calls God the Moial World-oi der,^ the 
01 do Oldmans, 

Accordingly, the chief philosophical discipline for Fichte is moi al 
science Projected before Kant’s Metaphysics of Morals, Fichte’s 
system takes from the same the categorical imperative in the 
formula “ act according to thy conscience,” foi the stai-ting-point of 
a strictly earned out science of duties, which develops the general 
and particular tasks of man from the opposition appearing in the 
empirical self between the natural impulse and the moial impulse 
At the same time, the Kantiau rigour is softened by the fact, that 
man’s sensibility, also, is permitted to assert its rights as product 
of reason The dualism still survives, but it is already on the way 
toward being overcome, and ui the thought that the purposeful 
connected whole of the reason assigns each of its members a voca- 
tion prescribed by its natural manifestation, ethical theory is brought 
to an elaboration of the “ material for the fulfilment of duty,” which 
is much more penetrating and gives a deeper value to the data of 
experience This shows itself in Fichte’s exposition of professional 
duties, in his nobler conception of marriage and family life, in the 
finer penetration of his ethical investigations into the manifold 
lelations of human life 

The like is true, also, of Fichte’s treatment of the problems of 
public life A youthful energy masters the Kantian fundamental 
thoughts here, and gives them a much more impressive formulation 
than they could receive from Kant himself, who undeitook the 
systematic caiiying out of these thoughts, only in his old age The 
leciprocal limitation of spheres of freedom in the outer social life of 
individuals is, for Fichte also, the principle of Katuial Eight As 
“primitive rights” he regarded the claims of the individual to 


1 Fichte, W , V 182 ff . 210 11 
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fieedoni of Ins body as the oigan foi performance of duty, of his 
piopeity as being the external spheie of operation to this end, and 
finally of his self-preservation as personality But these primitive 
rights become efficient as cpmpnlsory rights or laws only through 
the authority of (positive) laws in the state The idea of the com- 
pact which IS at the basis of the state, Fichte analyses into the 
citizen, the property, and the defence contract It is interesting in 
this connection to see how these thoughts culminate in his politics 
in the principle, that the state has to make provision that every one 
may be able to live by his work, — the doctrine, named after him, of 
the so-called nghl to taorJc ^ Work is the duty of the moral person- 
ality, the condition of existence of the physical , it must uncondi- 
tionally be furnished by the state Hence the regulation of the 
relations of labour must not be left to the natural working of supply 
and demand (as according to Adam Smith), and the profits of labour 
must not be left to the mechanism of society’s war of interests, but 
the rational law of the state must entei here From the point of 
view of this thought, 'with a careful consideration of the conditions 
given by experience,® Fichte pro3ected his ideal of the socialistic state 
as “the comiilete industiial state” {geschlossenen Handelsstaates), 
which itself takes in hand all production and manufacturing, and all 
tiade with foieign countries, in order to assign to each citizen his 
work and also the full revenue for his work The powerful idealism 
of the philosopher did not shrink fiom a deep system of compulsion, 
if he could hope to assure to every individual thereby a sphere for 
tlie free fulfilment of duty 

3 . The problem of conceiving the universe as a system of reason 
was solved in the main in the Science of Knowledge by the method 
of deducing the external world of the senses as a product, appealing 
in the empirical ego, of the “ consciousness in general ” , in this 
sense Fichte’s doctrine, like Kant’s, was later characterised as “ sub- 
jective idealism ” Fichte’s meaning in this, however, was through- 
out that “ Kature,” which it was his intention to have posited as an 
01 game whole,® should possess the full significance of an ob]eetive 
product of reason, in contrast ■with the ideas of individuals ; to set 
this foith he lacked the penetrating knowledge of his sub3ect which 
he possessed in the case of the relations of human life Thus it was 
a supiilementing of this woik, that was welcome to Fichte also, 


1 Nahniocht, § 18 , W , HI 210 ff , Gr^clil HanM’i'it , I 1 , W , ITT 400 ff 

2 Cf Cl PcUinoller, Stndie ubci J G Fidite m Hildebiaiid’s Jahib f Nat 
n Slat , 18(55 , also \V Wmdelband, Fichte's Idee des denUchen Staates (Frei 
burg, 1800) 

3 Fichte, W , IV 11 o 
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when Sthelling undeitook to solve the othei part of the pioblein and 
took up in earnest the thought of constiuctiug oi deducing Nature 
as the objective system of leason Accoiding to the Science of 
Knowledge and Kant’s Philosophy of Katuie tins was possible only 
if Nature could be successfully comprehended as a connected whole 
of forces, having then ultimate end in a service toward the realisa- 
tion of the reason’s command The staiting-point foi this construc- 
tion was necessaiily Kant’s dynamic theory, wliieh derived the 
existence of matter from the relation of the forces of attraction and 
repulsion (cf § 38, 7), and its goal was given by that manifestation 
of Nature in which alone the practical reason evinces itself — the 
human oiganism Between the two the whole wealth of Nature’s 
forms and functions must be spread out as a life in unity, whose 
rational meaning was to be sought in the organic growth of the fanal 
goal out of the material begmmngs Natme is the ego, oi self, in 
process of becoming — this is the theme of Schelling’s Philosophy 
of Natuie This task, which had its basis in philosophical premises, 
seemed at the same time set by the condition of natuial science, 
which had once again reached the point where scattered detail-woik 
craved a living conception of Natuie as a whole And this craving 
asserted itself the more vigorously, as the progress of einpmcal 
science gave little satisfaction to the highly pitched expectations 
which had been set upon the principle of the mechanical explanation 
of Natuie attei the seventeenth centiiiy The derivation of the 
01 game from the inorganic lemained, as Kant stated, problematical, to 
say the least, a genetic development of oiganisms on this basis 
was a vexed question , for the theory of medicine, which was then 
passing thiough a great movement, no key had as yet been found b^ 
which it could be fatted into the mechanical conception of the world , 
now came, also, the discoieiies of electric and magnetic phenomena, 
loi which at that time it could not be anticipated that it would be 
possible to subsume then peculiar mysteiioiis qualities under the 
point of view of the Galilean mechanics In contrast with this, 
Spinoza had made his powerful impiession upon the minds of men 
pist because he thought all Nature, man not excluded, as a con 
nected unit}'', in which the divine Being manitests itself in all 
its fulness, and for the development of German thought it became 
of decisive impoitance tnat Goethe made this conception his own 
The poet, indeed, as we find it best expressed in his splendid <ipho- 
nsins Die Natm, leinterpieted this view in his own way, m the 
stead of the “ mathematical consequence” and its mechanical neccs 
sity he set the conciete idea of a liomg vntly oj Natuie, in wIik ]i the 
Weltanschauung of the Benaissance was lovived, though without a 
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formulation in al)stract thought This poetic Spinozism'^ became an 
essential link in the development of the idealistic systems. 

All these motives come into play in Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Mature : as a result its central conception is life, and it makes the 
attempt to consider Nature from the point of vievr of the organism, 
and to understand the connection of its forces from the ultimate 
end of the production of organic life Nature is not to be described 
and measured, but the meaning and significance vrhich belong to its 
particular phenomena in the purposeful system of the -whole are to 
be understood. The “ categories of Nature ” are the forms or shapes 
in which the reason sets itself as objective to itself; they form a 
system of development in which every particular phenomenon finds 
its logically determined place. In carrying out tins idea Schelling 
was of course dependent upon the condition of the natural science 
of his time. Of the connection of forces, of their transfer mation 
into each other, which was the principal point of interest for his 
purpose, ideas at that time were still very imperfect, and the 
philosopher did not hesitate to fill out the gaps of knowledge by 
hypotheses, which he took from the a prioi i construction of the 
teleological system In many cases these theories proved valuable 
heuristic principles (cf above, p 566), in others they proved false 
paths by which investigation could attain no useful results. 

The element in the Philosophy of Nature, which is of historical 
significance, is its opposition to the dominance of the Democritic- 
Galilean principle of the purely mechanical explanation of Nature. 
Quantitative determination is here again regarded as only external 
form and appearance, and the causal mechanical connection as only 
the mode of representation which conforms to the understandmg. 
The meaning of the structures of Nature is the significance which 
they have in the system of the development of the whole If, there- 
fore, Schelling turned his look toward the relationship of forms in 
the organic world, if he used the beginnings of comparative mor- 
phology, in which Goethe played so important a role, in order to ex- 
hibit the unity of the plan which Nature follows in the succession of 
animate beings, yet this connected system was not for him, or for 
his disciples such as OJcen, properly a causal genesis in time, but the 
expression of a gradually succeeding fulfilment of the end In rlie 
different orders of animate beings we see in separate forms, accord- 
ing to Oken, what Nature intends with the organism, and what she 
first reaches completely in man This teleological interpretation 


* It took Herder prisoner also, as is pioved Ijy liis conversations on Spinoza’s 
system undei the title Gott (1787) 
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does not exclude a causal relation in time, but, with Sclielling and 
Oken at least, it does not include it It is not their point to ask 
•whether one species has arisen from another, they only wish to 
show that one is the preliminary stage for that which the other 
accomplishes ^ 

J'lom this we can understand why the mechanical explanation of 
Nature, which has again attained the victory in the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy, IS wont to see in the period of the Philosophy of Nature, only 
a ht of teleological excess, now happily oveicome, which checked 
the quiet woik of investigation But the chronicles of the contro- 
veisy, which since the time of Demociitus and Plato has filled the 
histoiy of the mode of conceiving Nature, are not yet closed, even 
to-day. The reduction of the qualitative to the quantitative, which 
piesses forward victoriously under the flag of mathematics, has 
lepeatedly encountered the need which seeks behind motions in 
space a reality of lational meaning This felt need of a living con- 
tent of Nature Schelling’s theory aimed to meet, and for this reason 
the gieat poet, who endeavoured to demonstrate as the tiue reality 
in the charming play of colours not a vibration of atoms, but a some- 
thing that is originally qualitative, felt diawn toward it This is 
the philosophical meaning of Goethe’s “ Theory of Colours ” 

With Schelling the system of Nature is ruled by the thought that 
in it the objective reason struggles upward from its material modes 
of manifestation, through the multitude of forms and tiansforma- 
tions of forces, up to the organism in which it comes to conscious- 
ness ^ Sensitive beings form the termination of the life of Nature , 
with sensation the system of the Science of Knowledge begins 
The devious way which Nature pursues to this goal is frequently 
altered in details in the various remodellings which Schelling gave 
to his Philosophy of Nature, but in its main outlines it remained 
the same In particular, it was the conception of duality, of the 
opposition of forces which negate each other in a higher unity, that 
formed the fundamental schema of his “ construction of Nature,” — 
a conception due to the Science of Knowledge, — and fiom this 
point of view the polanty in electric and magnetic phenomena which 


1 The “ interpretation " of phenomena •was, to he sure, a dangerous principle 
from a scientific point of view , it opened the gates of the Philosophy of Nature 
to poetic fancy and brilliant flashes These guests forced their way in even 
with Schelling, but still more with his disciples, such as Novahs, Steffens, and 
Srhiibert In the case of Novalis especially we have a magical, dreamj'sjm- 
bnlisin of Natuie m a play which is admirable in poetry but questionable in 
philosophy 

2 The poetry of this fundamental thought was expressed in most character- 
istic form by Schelling himself in the beautiful verses which are printed in 
Sell ’s Leben in B) lefen I 282 ff 
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busied Schelling’s contemporaries as a newly found enigma was 
particularly significant for liim 

4 When Schellmg wished to place beside Ins Philosophy of 
Xatuie an elaboiation of his own of the Science of Knowledge, 
under the name of “ Tianscendental Idealism,” an important change 
had taken place in the common thought of the J ena idealists, to 
which he now gave the first sj'^stematic expiession The impetus 
to this came fiom Schiller, and fiom the development which he had 
given to the thoughts of the Ct itique of Judgment It had become 
])lainei step by step that the system of leason must become perfected 
for idealism in the aesthetic function, and in place of the ethical 
idealism which the Science of Elnowledge taught, and the physical 
idealism which the Philosojihy of Katuie piesented, appeared now 
cesthetic idealism 

The re-shaping, so rich in results, which Kant’s thoughts experi- 
enced through Schiller, by no means concerned merely the aesthetic 
questions which lay nearest the poet, but likewise the ethical ques- 
tions and those pertaining to the history of philosophy, and theie- 
with the whole system of reason. For Schillei’s thoughts, even 
befoie his acquaintance with Kant, — as is shown among other 
things by his poem. Die Kunstler, — had been turned to the prob- 
lem of the significance of art and the beautiful in the whole con- 
nected system of man’s rational life and its historical development, 
and by solving this problem ivith Kantian conceptions he gave to 
the idealism of the Science of Knowledge a decisive turn 

This began with the new Forms which Schiller found for Kant’s 
conception of beauty. The synthesis of the theoretical and the 
piactical in the msthetic reason (cf. § 40, 2) could perhaps find no 
moie fortunate expression than in Schiller’s definition of beauty as 
freedom in phenomenal appearance ^ It asserts that sssthetic con- 
templation apprehends its object without subjecting it to the rules 
of the cognising understanding , it is not subsumed under concep- 
tions, and we do not ask for the conditions which it has in other 
phenomena. It is perceived as if it were free. Schopenhauer after- 
wards expiessed this in the foim that the enjoyment of the beautiful 
IS the contemplation of the object in independence of the piincijile 
of sufficient reason. Schiller later laid still more weight upon the 
point that the cesthetic process is as independent of the practical 
reason as of the theoretical The beautiful (in distinction from the 
agreeable and the good) is as little an object of the sensuous as it 

* Cf chiefly the letters to Korner of February, 1793, also the sketch on 
“The Beautiful in Ait,” printed with the letter of the 20th of June of that 
baine year, — all fragments of the dialogue Kalhas which was not completed. 
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IS of the moial impulse , it lacks that quality of want or need which 
belongs to the life of empirical impulse, ]ust as it lacks the earnest- 
ness of the practical reason In the aesthetic life the play impnhe 
unfolds itself,^ every stirring of the will is silent in di&inteiested 
contemplation In this, too, Schiller was followed by Schopenhauer, 
when the latter found the happiness of the aesthetic condition in the 
ovei coming of the unhappy will to live, in the activity of the puie, 
willess subject of knowledge ® 

From this Schiller concluded in the first place that wherever wc 
have to do with educating man, subject to his sensuous nature, to a 
condition where he shall will moially, the aesthetic life offers the 
most effective means to this end Kant had designated the “levei- 
sal of motives ” as tlie ethical task of man (cf above, § 39, 6) , foi 
the transition from the sensuous to the ethical deteimination of the 
will he offered man, as an aid, religion, Schiller offered art® Faith 
and taste cause man to act legally, at least, when he is not yet ripe 
for moiality In inteicouise with the beautiful the feelings become 
lefined, so that natuial rudeness vanishes, and man awakes to his 
highei vocation Ait is the fostering soil for science and morality 
Such was the teaching of Schiller in the Ai lists , his Letters 
on the ^Esthetic Education of the Human Race go deepei Tlie 
^esthetic condition, oi state (Stoat), because it is the completely 
disiiiteiested state, destioys the sensuous will, also, and thus makes 
loom foi the possibility of the moral will, it is the necessary point 
of tiansition from the physical state, ruled by needs, into the moial 
state In the physical state man endures the power of Nature , in 
the aesthetic state he fiees himself from it , and in the moral state 
he contiols it 

But alieady in the Artists the beautiful had been assigned a 
second higliei task of ultimately giving also the culmination and 
completion to moral and intellectual cultivation, and in building this 
thought into the critical system the poet passes over fiom supple- 
menting to tiansforming the Kantian doctiine The two sides of 
human natuie are not leconeiled if the moral impulse is obliged to 
overcome the sensuous impulse In the physical and in the “moral” 
state one side of human nature is always suppiessed in favour of the 


1 'I’he attempt which Schiller makes in his Letters concerning yEthestic 
Education (11 f) to lay a basis for this in transcendental psychology remind 
us strongly of the Reinhold-Fichte time when “Jena whirred with the buzz 
of Form and Matter ” 

® World as Will, etc , I §§ 30-38 In this connection Schopenhauer no 
doubt claims the same value for scientific knowledge Cf § 43, 4 

’ Cf the conclusion of the essay, XJel)er den morahschen Nutzen asthetischer 
Sitten 
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other. We have a complete manhood only where neither of the two 
impulses prevails over the other Man is truly man, only Avhere he 
plays, where the war within him is silent, where his sensuous nature 
IS exalted to so noble ct sentiment ot sensibility that it is no longer 
needful for him to will loftily. The Kantian rigorism holds where- 
ever sensuous inclination stands over against duty hut there is the 
higher ideal of the " scJione Seele” — the beautiful sout — which does 
not know this internal conflict because its nature is so ennobled that 
it fulfils the moral law from its own inclination. And ]nst this 
ennobling is gained by man, only through aesthetic education. 
Thiough it , alone is the sensuous-supersensuous discoid in human 
nature abolished , in it alone does complete, full manhood come to 
realisation 

5 In the ideal of the “sclione Seele” the “ virtuosoship ” of 
Shaftesbury overcomes the Kantian dualism. The completion of 
man is the aesthetic reconciliation of the two natures which dwell 
within him ; cultw e is to make the life of the individual a work of 
ait, by ennobling what is given through the senses to full accord 
with the ethical vocation In tins direction Schiller gave expres- 
sion to the ideal view of life characteristic of his time in antithesis 
to the rigorism of Kant, and the cestketie Humanism which he thus 
wrested from abstract thought found besides his, a wealth of other 
characteiistic manifestations. In them all, however, Goethe appeared 
as the mighty personality, who presented m living form this ideal 
height of humanity in the aesthetic perfection of his conduct of life, 
as well as in the great works of his poetic activity 

In this conception of the genius Schiller was first joined by Wil- 
liam von Humboldt ^ He sought to understand the nature of great 
poems from this point of view ; he found the ideal of man’s life in 
the harmony of the sensuous and the moral nature, and in his treatise 
which laid the foundations for the science of language “ he applied 
this principle by teaching that the nature of language is to be under- 
stood from the organic interaction of the two elements 

An attitude of sharper opposition to the Kantian rigorism had 
already been taken, in the Shaftesbury spirit, by Jacobi in his 
romance patterned after Goethe’s personality, “ AllwilVs Biiefsamm- 
lung ” The moral genius also is " exemplary ” ; he does not subject 
himself to traditional rules and maxims, he lives himself out and 
thereby gives himself the laws of his morality This “ethical 
Nature ” is the highest that the circuit of humanity affords 

* Born 1707, died 1835 "Works, 7 vols (Berlin, 1841 ff ) Aside from 
the correspondence, especialls' that with Schiller, cf principally the jEstliPti- 
^cben Vertuche (Bninswick, 1709). Also Bud Hayni, W v H (Berlin, 1856). 

Ueber die Kam-Sprache (Berlin, 1836) 
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Among the Romantic School this ethical "geniality” in theoiy 
and piactice came to its full pride of luxuriant effloiescence. Here 
it developed as an aesthetic aristocracy of culture in opposition to the 
democratic utility of the Enlightenment moials The familiar word 
of Schillei’s as to the nobility in the moral world was interpreted 
to mean, that the Philistine, with his woik ruled by general prin- 
ciples, has to perfoim his definite action deteimined by ends, while 
the man of genius, free from all external determination by purposes 
and rules, merely lives out his own impoitant individuality as a 
something valuable in itself, — lives it out in the disinteiested play 
of his stnring innei life, and in the foiins shaped out by his own 
ever-plastic imagination In his morals of genius, the sensibility 
{Sinnlichheit) in the narrowest significance of the woid is to come 
to its full, unstunted light, and by sesthetic enhancement is to become 
equal in rank to the finest stirrings of the innei nature, — a sublime 
thought, which did not prevent its carrying out in Schlegel’s Lu- 
cinde fiom running out into sensual though polished vulgarity 

Schlem macho's ethics biought back the Romantic morals to the 
purity of Schiller’s intention ^ It is the complete expression of the 
life-ideal of that gieat tune All ethical action seems to it to be 
directed towaid the unity of Reason and Nature By this is deter- 
mined in geneial the moral law, which can be none other than the 
natural law of the reason’s life , by this is also deteimined in detail 
the task of eveiy individual, who is to bring this unity to expression 
in a special way, proper only for him In the systematic carrymg- 
out of this thought, Schleierinacher distinguishes (according to the 
oiganic and the intellectual factors of intelligence, cf § 41, 6) the 
organising and the symbolising activities, accoiding as the unity 
of Nature and Reason is piocured by striving, oi is presupposed, 
and thus result in all foui fundamental ethical relations, to which 
correspond as goods, the state, society, the school, and the Church 
Piom these the individual has to develop in self-activity to a 
haimonious life of his own 

Finally, Hei bart, also, reduced ethical theory to the aesthetic reason 
in a completely independent manner , for him, morals is a branch 
of general aesthetics Besides the theoretical reason, which contains 
the principles for knowledge of Being, he reeognises as oiiginal only 
the judging oi estimation of the existent in accordance with (esthetic 
Ideas This estimation has to do with the will and the needs of 
the empirical self as little as has the knowing activity , "Judgments 
of taste” hold necessaiily and universally with direct self-evidence. 


^ Cf also Schleierinacher’ s Vertiaute Biiefe ubei die Lucinde (1800) 
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and ahvays refer to the relations in the existent these have an 
original plcasuie oi displeasure inherent in them The application 
of these piincijdes to the naiiower field of the aesthetic is only 
indicated by Herbart ethics, on the contrary, is regarded by him 
as the science of the 3 udginents of taste pronounced upon the rela- 
tions of human will It has not to explain anything — that is the 
business of psychology ; it has only to settle the norms by which 
the judgment mentioned above is passed As such norms, Herbart 
finds the five ethical Ideas, — rreedom. Affection, Benevolence, Right, 
and Equity, — and according to these he seeks to arrange the sys- 
tems of the moral life, while for liis genetic investigation he always 
employs the piinciples of the associational psychology, and thus 
in the statics and mechanics of the state undertakes to set forth 
the mechanism of the movements of the will, by which the social 
life of man is maintained. 

6 Erom Schillei'’s aesthetic morals resulted, also, a philosophy of 
histoiy, which made the points of view of Rousseau and Kant appear 
111 a new combination The poet unfolded this m an entirely char- 
acteristic manner in his essays on Naive and Sentimental Poetry, 
by gaining the fundamental aesthetic conceptions from bringing 
forward historical antitheses, and constructing a general plan of 
their movement The different ages and the different kinds of poetry 
are characterised, in his view, by the different relations sustained 
by the spirit to the realm of Hatuie and the realm of Freedom 
As the “Arcadian” state, we have that where man does what is in 
accordance with the moral order instinctively, without command- 
ment, because the antithesis of his two natures has not yet unfolded 
in consciousness • as the Elysian goal, we have that full consumma- 
tion in which his nature has become so ennobled that it has again 
taken up the moral law into its will. Between the two lies the 
struggle of the two natures, — the actual life of history 

Poetry, however, whose proper task it is to portray man, is every- 
where determined by these fundamental relations. If it makes the 
sensuous, natural condition of man appear as still in harmonious 
unity with his spiritual nature, then it is naive; if, on the contiary, 
it sets forth the contradiction between the two, if in any way it 
makes the inconsistency between the reality and the ideal in man 
appear, then it is sentimental, and may be either satirical or elegiac 
or, also, in the form of the idyl The poet who is himself Natiiie 
presents Nature naively, he who possesses her not has the senti- 
mental interest in her of calling back, as Idea in poetry, the Nature 
that has vanished from life The harmony of Nature and Reason 
IS given in the former, set as a task in the latter — there as reality. 
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here as ideal This distinction between the poetic modes of feeling 
IS, according to Schiller, characteristic also foi the contiast between 
the ancient and the modern The Gieek feels natuially, the modem 
man is sensible of ISTatuie as a lost Paiadise, as the sick man is 
sensible of convalescence Hence the ancient and naive poet gives 
Nature as she is, without his own feelings, the modem and senti- 
mental only 111 relation to his own leflection the foimer vanislies 
behind his object, as the Creatoi behind his works , the lattei shows 
in the shaping of his material the power of his own peisonality 
stiiving towaid the ideal There realism is dominant , here ideal- 
ism , and the last summit of art would be the union in which the 
naive poet should set foith the sentimental mateiial So Schillei 
sketched the foim of his gieat fnend, the modem Gieek 
These piinciples weie eageily seized upon by the Romanticists 
Viituosos of the leviewei’s art, such as weie the Schlegels, rejoiced 
in this philosophical schema for criticism and chaiacteiisation, and 
introduced it into their comprehensive treatment of the histoiy of 
literatuie In this Fiedenclc Schlegel gave Schiller’s thoughts the 
specihcally lomantic flavour, for which he knew how to use Fichtean 
motifs with ready superficiality While he designated the antithe- 
sis propounded by Schiller with the new names classic and romantic, 
he remodelled it materially, also, by his doctrine of irony Tlie 
classic poet loses himself in his material, the romantic poet hovers 
as a sovereign personality above it, he annuls matter by the form 
In going with his free fancy beyond the material which he posits, 
he unfolds, in connection with it, merely the play of his genius, 
which he limits in none of its creation Hence the romantic poet 
has a tendency to the infinite, towaid the never complete he him- 
self IS always more than any of his objects, and just in this the 
irony evinces itself For the infinite doing of the ethical wdl, of 
which Fichte taught, the Romanticist substitutes the endless play 
of the fancy, which creates without purpose, and again destroys 
The elements in Schiller’s doctrine that concern the philosophy 
of histoiy found then full development in Fichte, from whom they 
borrowed much As the result of their influence he allowed the 
antitheses of his Wissenschaftslehi e to become leconciled in the 
aesthetic reason Already in his Jena lectures on the Nature of 
the Scholar, and in the treatment which the professional duties 
of the teacher and the aitist found in the ‘‘System of Ethics’* we 
heai, these motifs , in his Erlangen lectuies thej’’ have become the 
luliiig theme When he proceeded to draw the “Cha/actenstics oj 
the Pieseiit Age,” he did it in the pithy lines of a constiuction of 
univeisal history As the first (“Arcadian”) state of mankind 
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appears that of lational %nstmct or instinctive reason Q^VernunJlm. 
stni<^ '). as the representatives of 'which, a normal people is assumed 
In this age the universal consciousness is dominant over and in 
indmduals -^vith immediate, uncontested certainty of natural neces- 
sity, but it is the vocation of the free individual ego to tear himself 
loose fiom this government of custom and tiadition, and follow 
his own impulse and judgment With this, howevei, begins the 
age of sinfulness This sinfulness becomes complete in the intel- 
lectual and moral crumbling of social life, in the anarchy of opin- 
ions, in the atomism of private interests With cleai strokes this 
‘^complete sinfulness” is characterised as the theory and jpractice of 
the Enlightenment The community of mankind has here sunk to 
the "state based upon needs” {“Nbthstaat”), -which is limited to 
making it externally possible for men to exist together, — and 
ought to be so limited, since it has nothing to do with any of man’s 
higher interests, — morality, science, ait, and religion, — and must 
leave them to the sphere of the individual’s freedom But for this 
reason the individual has no living interest in this “actual” state; 
his home is the world, and peihaps also at any moment the state 
winch stands at the summit of civilisation.^ This civilisation, how- 
evei, consists in the subordmation of individuals to the knoivn law 
of reason Out of the smful, arbitrary free-will of individuals must 
rise the autonomy of the reason, the self-knowledge and self-legisla- 
tion of the universally valid, which is now consciously dominant lu 
the individual With this the age of the rule of leason will begin, 
but it wiU not be complete until all the poweis of the rationally 
matured individual are placed at the service of the whole in the 
“true state,” and so the commandment of the common conscious- 
ness IS again fulfilled without resistance This (“Elysian”) final 
state IS that of lational art or aitistic oeason {‘^Veinunflcunst”) 
It IS the ideal of the " selione Seele” earned over to politics and 
history To bung about this age, and in it to lead the community, 
the “kingdom,” b}’^ leason, is the task of the “teacher,” the scholar, 
and the artist - 

The “beginning of the rule of reason” Eichte’s vigorous idealism 
saw just where sinfulness and need had risen to the highest point. 
In his “Addresses to the German Nation” he praised his people 


^ The classical passage for the cosmopolitanism of the culture of the eighteenth 
century is found in Fichte, W , VII 212 

" In the religious turn which Fichte’s thought takes at the close, this picture 
of the ideal civilised state of the future takes on more and more iheocratic 
features . the scholar and artist have now become the priest and seer Cf. W., 
IV. 453 fE., and Xachgd WerU, lU 417 ff 
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as the only one that still preseives its originality and is destined 
to create the tine civilised state. He cries to his people to bethink 
Itself of this its vocation, on which the fate of Euiope is hanging, 
to raise itself from within by a completely new education to the 
kingdom of leasoii, and to give back fieedom to the world 

7 The point of view of the msthetic i eason attained full mastery 
in the whole system of the idealistic philosophy thiough Schelling 
In his working out of the “ Ti anscendental Idealism ” he developed 
the Eichtean antithesis of the theoietical and piactical irisicn- 
scliaftslehi e by the relation between the conscious and unconscious 
activity of the self (cf above, Ho 2) If the conscious is de- 
termined by the unconscious, the self is theoretical , in the leveise 
case it IS piactical But the theoretical self, which looks on at the 
productiveness of the unconscious reason, manifested in feeling, 
peiceiving, and thinking, nevei comes to an end with this, and the 
practical self, also, which re-shaiies and tiansfoims the unconscious 
reality of the cosmos in the fiee woik of individual morality, of 
political community, and of histoiical progress, has the goal of its 
activity in the infinite In neither series does the whole essential 
nature of the reason ever come to its full realisation This is 
possible only through the unconscious-conscious activity of the artistic 
genius, in which the above antitheses aie abolished In the un- 
designed appropriateness of the creative activity, whose product 
IS freedom in phenomenal appearance, the highest synthesis of all 
activities of reason must be sought Kant had defined genius as 
the intelligence that woiks like Nature, Schiller had chaiacterised 
the aesthetic condition of play as the truly human, Schelling 
declared the aesthetic reason to be the capstone of the idealistic 
system The work of ait is that phenomenon in which the reason 
attains purest and fullest development, ait is the true oiganon of 
philosophy It IS m ait that the “spectator thought” has to learn 
what reason is. Science and philosophy aie one-sided and never 
completed senes of the development of the subjective reason , only 
ait IS complete in all its works as entirely realised leason 

After he had written the Transcendental Idealism Schelling 
delivered in Jena his lectures on the Philosophy of Ait, which 
earned out this fundamental thought with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion for artistic character and mode of production, that showed 
admirable fineness and acuteness especially in its treatment of 
poetry These lectures, not punted at that time, determined the 
whole subsequent development of msthetics by their infiuence upon 
the Jena circle As published later they present that form which 
Schellmg gave them some years after, when delivering them in 
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Wurzbing In this later foim ’ the change in geneial point of vieir, 
to Inch the philosopher had meanivhile advanced, asserts itself 
still 11101 e 

8 The sesthetic motif ivas active also, at least formally, m that 
a common systematic basis ivas sought for the Philosophy of iNatuie 
and the Tiaiiscendental Philosophy The foimei treated the objec- 
tive, the latter the subjective reason; the two, however, must be 
iiideutical in their ultimate essence, whence this phase of idealism 
IS called the System of Identity {Identitat system) According to 
this, a common pimciple is required tor Ifatiiie and the self In 
tl e treatise which Schelling entitled Exposition of my System 
of Philosophy,” this common principle is called the ‘‘Absolute 
Reason'^ oi tlie “Indifference of Nature and Spirit, of object and 
subject”, for the highest piinciple can be determined neither as 
leal noi as ideal, in it all antitheses must be obliterated. The 
“Absolute” IS here as uiideteiinined in its content,^ with Schelling, 
as in the old “ negative theology,” or as in Spinoza’s “ substance ” 
With the latter conception it has in common the property, that its 
])henomenal manifestation diverges into two senes, the real and the 
uleal, Nature and Spirit or Mind. Tins kinship with Spinoza Jis 
regards his thought, Schelling strengthened by formal relationship, 
imitating in his Exposition the schematism of the Ethics. 
Nevertheless this idealistic Spmozism is difteient throughout fioiii 
the oiiginal in its conception of the world Both desire to set forth 
the eternal transmutation of the Absolute into the universe; but 
111 this Spinoza regards the two attributes of materiality and con- 
sciousness as completely separate, and each finite phenomenon as 
belonging solely to one of the two spheres Schelling, however, 
requiies that “Reality” and “Ideality” must be contained in every 
phenomenon, and construes particular phenomena according to the 
degree in which the two elements are combined The dialectical 
principle of absolute idealism is the quantitative diffeience between the 
leal and the ideal factois ^ the Absolute itself is just for this reason 
I omph'te niilifteience ’ The jea? senes is that in which the objective 
iactoi predominates ubei wiegt”) , it leads from matter through 
light, electricity, and chemisiii to the orqanism — the relatively 
spiritual manifestation of Natuie In the ideal senes the subjective 
tactoi predominates In it the development proceeds from morality 

’ In the coll woik-,, V ff , first piintecl 1850 

- Jschelluig’s disciple, Okeu, expressed this veiy chaiacteiistically when he 
placed the Absolute, aliead\ called God by hiiu, = ±0 

Sthelling ilhistiates this schematicallj' by the e\aini)le of the magnet, m 
(he different parts of which north and south lUigiietisiu aie piesent with \aiy 
ing infensiiKS 
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and science to the woiK of ail, the lelatively most natural appear 
ance in the icalm of Spirit And the total manifestation of the 
Absolute, the univeise, is, therefore, at once the most jierfect orgam 
ism and the most peifect woik of ait ’ 

9 In this system Schelling would comprehend the entiie issue of 
the investigations which had previously diveiged in vaiious diiec- 
tions The difterent stages of the self-diffeientiation of the Absolute 
he termed at fiist, “ potencies,” but soon introduced another name, 
and at the same time another eonception of the matter This was 
connected with the lehgious turn which the thinking of the Koman- 
ticists took at about the close of the last and the beginning of the 
piesent century The incitement to this came from Schleiei niacliei 
He proved to the “ Cultured Despisers of Religion,” that the system 
of leason can become complete only in leligion In this, too, was a 
victory for the aesthetic leason For what Schleieimachei then 
preached as leligion (cf § 41, 6) was not a theoretical oi practical 
behavioui of man, but an msthetic lelation to the Woild-giound, the 
feeling of absolute dependence Therefore, religion, too, was in his 
view limited to pious feeling, to the complete permeation of the 
individual by this inward relation to the universal, and put aside all 
theoretical form and practical organisation Foi the same leason 
religion was held to be an individual matter, and positive religion 
was traced back to the “ religious genius ” of its founder In view 
of this kinship we can understand the influence which Schleier- 
macliei’s “iZeden” exeicised upon Romanticism to this is due the 
inclination of the lattei to expect fiom religion the unitaiy solution 
oi all problems of mankind, to desire to bring in it the separated 
spheies of the activity of civilisation into inner and intimate union 
again, and, finally, to seek the eternal welfaie of all in that rule of 
leligion over all spheres of life, which obtained in the Middle 
Ages As Schillei created an idealised Gieece, so the later Roman- 
ticists created an idealised Middle Ages 

Schelling followed this line of thought with great acuteness and 
fineness of feeling Like S])inoza, he now named the Absolute “ God ” 
01 the “Infinite,” and likewise as Spinoza had inserted the attii- 
butes and the “infinite modes” (cf 409 f ) between “substance ” and 
the paiticulai finite realities, so the “potencies ” are now legarded as 
the eternal forms of the phenomenal manifestation of God, while 
the einpiiical paiticulai phenomena are the finite copies of these 
Rut when in this sense they weie also teimed b}' Schelling 
Ideas (in his Btmio and in his Method of Academual Study) 


1 W , I 4. 423. 
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another influence still comes to light in this. Sclileiermacher and 
Hegel, the latter of whom had exerted a iiersonal influence upon 
Sclielling since 1801, both pointed to Plato, but the philosophical 
knowledge of that time^ still saw Plato’s doctrine through the spec- 
tacles of JSeo-Platomsm, which conceived of the Ideas as God’s vision 
oj intuition of himself (Selbstanschauung Qottes) And so Schelliug’s 
doctrine turned back into a Neo-Platonic Idealism, according to 
which the “Ideas” formed the intermediate link through which 
the Absolute became transformed into the world 

This religious idealism of Schellmg’s doctrine of Ideas has a 
number of parallel and succeeding phenomena. The most interest- 
ing of these personally is Fichte’s later doctrine, in which he paid to 
the victory of Spmozisin the tribute of making the infinite impulse 
of the I proceed forth from an “absolute Being ” {Sein) and be di- 
rected toward the same. Por finite things, he held fast to his deduc- 
tion of them as products of consciousness ; but the infinite activity 
of this consciousness he now deduced from the end of “imitating” 
an absolute Being, the deity, and hence the vocation and destiny of 
man appeared to him no longer the restless activity of categorical 
imperative, but the “blessed life” of sinking into a contemplation 
of the divine original, — a mystical dying note of the mighty 
thinker’s life, which makes the victory of the aesthetic reason 
appear in its full magnitude. 

The religious motif was followed still farther by Schelling’s dis- 
ciple Ki ause. He wished to combine the pantheistic Weltanschauung 
of idealism, which Schellmg even at that time still defended (in 
Spinozistic fashion), with the conception of divine personality He, 
too, regards the world as the development of the divine “essence,” 
which IS distinctl}’^ stamped out in the Ideas , but these ideas are 
the intuition which the supi erne personality has of himself Essence 
(ireseu) — this is Krause’s term for God — is not indifferent Eea- 
son, but the personal, living ground of the world In his farther 
carrying out of the system, which was characterised as “Panen- 
theism,” Krause has scarcely any other originality than the very 
ob]ectionable one of presenting the thoughts common to the whole 
idealistic development in an unintelligible terminology, which he 
himself invented, but declared to be pure German He carries 
out, especially, his conception of the entire life of reason from the 
point of view of the “ Gliedbau” (m German, organism). He not 
only, like Schelling, regards the universe as a ‘^Wesengliedbau” 


^ On Herljart’s independent position, the importance of which becomes cleat 
just in antithesis to that of Schellmg and Hegel, see above, p 684, note 1 
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(divine orgamsm), but also regards the stiiictuics of societ}'- as 
continuations of the organic vital movement beyond the individual 
man , eveiy union {Bund) is such a “ Qliedhauf and nisei ts itself 
again into a higher oiganism as a member (Olied), and the course 
of histoiy is the piocess of the production of moie and moie peifect 
and comprehensive unions 

Tor the Romantic aesthetics, finally, Schelling’s new doctiine gave 
rise to the lesult that the Neo-Platonic conception of beauty, as 
phenomenal manifestation of the Idea in the sensuous, became again 
lecognised as authoiitative The relation of inadequacy between 
the finite appeal ance and the infinite Idea agieed with Schlegel’s 
piinciple of iiony, and these thoughts Solgei, especially, made the 
basis of his theory of ait 

10 The consummation of this whole rich and varied development 
IS formed by HegeVs logical idealism He signifies in the mam 
a leturn from Schelling to Fichte, a giving up of the thought that 
the living wealth of the world can be derived or deduced from the 
“Nothing”^ of absolute indifference, and the attempt to laise this 
empty substance again to spiiit,^ — to the self-determined subject 
Such knowledge, however, cannot have the form of intuition or 
immediate perception {Anschauung), which Fichte and Schelling 
had claimed for the Ego oi the Absolute, but only that of the con- 
ception 01 notion {Begnff) If all that is leal oi actual is the mani- 
festation of spirit 01 mind, then metaphysics coincides with the 
logic® which has to develop the cieative self-movement of spirit as 
a dialectical necessity The conceptions into which mind oi spirit 
takes apart and analyses its own content are the categoi les of reality, 
the forms of the cosmic life , and the task of philosophy is not to 
describe this realm of forms as a given manifold, but to comprehend 
them as the moments of a single unitary development The dialec- 
tical method, theiefoie, serves, with Hegel, to determine the 
essential nature of particular phenomena by the significance which 
they have as members or links in the self-unfolding of spirit 
Instead of Spirit (Oeist) Hegel also uses Idea or God It is the 
highest task that has ever been set philosophy, to compieheiid the 
world as a development of those principles or deteiniinations which 
form the content of the divine mind 


^ Hegel, Phanomen Vorr , W , II 14. 

® as in § 20, has the connotation of both “mind” and “spirit” 

The foimor seems more appiopnate ^^here logical relations are under considera- 
tion, though the latter is usually retained for the sake of uniformity ] 

® This inetapli\sical logic is of course not formal logic, but in its tlcteiiiiiiiing 
imiiciplc IS pioperlv Kant’s transcendent il logic The onl\ diffeunce is that 
the “phenomenon ” is for Kant a human mode of representation, for Hegel an 
objective externalising of the Absolute Spint 
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In tins, Hegel sustains not only to the German philosophy, but to 
the whole earlier intellectual movement, a relation similar to that 
of Proclus to Gieek thought . ^ m the “schema of trinities ” of Posi- 
tion, Negation, and Sublation or Eeconciliation, all conceptions with 
which the human mind has ever thought reality or its particular 
gioiips, are woven together into a unified system Each retains its 
assigned place, in which its necessity, its relative ]ustification, is said 
to become manifest but each proves by this same tieatment to be 
only a moment or factor which receives its true value only when it 
has been put in connection with the rest and introduced into the 
whole It IS to be shown that the antitheses and contradictions of 
conceptions belong to the nature of mind itself, and thus also to the 
essential nature of the leality which unfolds from it, and that their 
truth consists 3ust in the systematic connection m which the cate- 
gories follow tiom one another “The phenomenon is the arising 
and passing away, which itself does not arise and pass away, but 
‘ IS ’ in-itself, and constitutes the leality and movement of the life 
of truth ” ^ 

Hegel’s philosophy is, therefore, essentially historical, a systematic 
elahoiation of the entire material of histoiy He possessed both the 
necessary erudition and also the combining power and fineness of 
feeling for the discovery of those logical relations which were of 
impoitance for him. The interest in his philosophy lies less in the 
individual conceptions, which he took from the intellectual labours of 
tw'o thousand years, than in the systematic combination which he 
brought about between them and just by this means he knew how 
to portray in masterly manner the meaning and significance of indi- 
vidual details, and to throAv a surprising hght upon long-standing 
structures of thought He, indeed, displayed in connection with 
Ills data the aibitiai iness (Willkur) of [cs p?*ion] constructive thought, 
which presents the actual leality, not as it offers itself empirically, but 
as it ought to be in the dialectical movement, and this violation of the 
actual matter of fact might be objectionable where the attempt was 
made to bung empiiical material into a philosophical system, as in 
the philosoph}' of Nature, the history of philosophy, and history m 
general All the more biilliant did the power of the thinking sat- 
urated by the historical spirit prove in those fields where it is the 
express province of philosophical treatment, merely to reflect on 


1 Cf above, § 20, 8 

* This Uerachteanismf which was inherent already in Fichte’s doctrine of 
action (cf above, p 694 f ), found its most vigorous opponent in Herbart’s 
Eleaticism (cf. § 41, 7 f ) This old antithesis constitutes the essential element 
m the reJatjon of the two branches of German idealism (cf above, p. 684, note) 
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undoiibied data, but not to give any account of empirical reality 
So Hegel gave as sestlietics a liistoiical structure built up of the 
oesthetic ideals of manJctnd Following Schiller’s method, and attach- 
ing himself also materially to Schiller’s results, he displayed all the 
fundamental systematic conceptions of this science in the well- 
aiianged series of the symbolic, the classic, and the romantic, and 
likewise divided the system of the arts into aichitecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and poetry. So, too, from the fundamental concep- 
tion of lehgion as being the relation of the finite to the absolute 
Spirit in the form of imaginative representation {Vorstellunq) his 
philosophy of religion develops the stages of its positive i eahsation 
in the natural religion of magic, fire worship, and animal symbolism, 
in the religion of spiritual individuality of the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the intellectual, and finally in the absolute religion which lepre- 
sents God as what he is, the triune Spirit Here, with a deep-going 
knowledge of his material, Hegel has everywhere drawn the main 
lines 111 which the empiiieal treatment of these same subjects latei 
moved, and set up the philosophical categoiies for the general con- 
sideiation of histoiical facts as a whole 
The same is true, also, of his treatment of universal history 
Hegel understood by Objective Spirit the active and influential living 
body of individuals, which is not created by these, but rather forms 
the source from which they proceed as regards their spiritual life 
The abstract form of this body is called Right , ' it is the Objective 
Spirit “in itself” The subjection of the subjective disposition of 
the individual to the commands of the common consciousness the 
philosopher calls “moiahty," while he retains the name of ‘‘Sitthcli- 
leeiV’ [social moiality or the moral order] for the realisation of the 
common consciousness in the State In the immanent living activity 
of the human reason the state is the highest , beyond this are only 
ait, religion, and science, which press forward to the Absolute 
Spirit The state is the realisation of the ethical Idea , it is the 
spirit of the people become visible , it is in its Idea the living work 
of ait, in which the inwardness of the human reason comes forth 
into outer manifestation But this Idea, from which the system of 
the forms and functions of political life derives, appears in the 
actual world only in the individual structures of the states which 
arise and pass away Its only true and full realisation is universal 
history, in which the peoples enter successively, to live out then 
spirit in the work of state formation, and then retire from the stage 


^ Hence Hegel treats the doctrine of Objective Spirit under the title Philosv 
phy of Sight (^Sccht’iphilosophie) 
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In this, Hegel sustains not only to the German philosophy, but to 
the whole earlier intellectual movement, a relation similar to that 
of Proclus to Gieek thought : ^ m the schema of trinities^’ of Posi- 
tion, legation, and Sublation or Reconciliation, all conceptions with 
which the human mind has ever thought reality or its particiilai 
gioups, are woven together into a unified system. Each retains its 
assigned place, in which its necessily, its relative 3Ustification, is said 
to become manifest . but each proves by this same treatment to be 
only a moment oi factor which receives its true value only when it 
has been put in connection with the rest and introduced into the 
whole It IS to be sliorni that the antitheses and contradictions of 
conceptions belong to the nature of mind itself, and thus also to the 
essential nature of the reality which unfolds from it, and that their 
truth consists ]ust in the systematic connection in which the cate- 
goiies follow tiom one another “The phenomenon is the aiismg 
and passing awai’’, which itself 'does not arise and pass away, but 
‘is’ in-itself, and constitutes the reality and movement of the liie 
of truth ” ® 

Hegel’s philosophy is, therefore, essentially historical, a systematic 
ekiboi ation of the entii e material of history. He possessed both the 
necessary eiudition and also the combining power and fineness of 
feeling for the discovery of those logical relations which were of 
importance for him. The interest in his philosophy lies less in the 
individual conceptions, which he took from the intellectual labours of 
two thousand years, than in the systematic combination which he 
brought about between them and ]ust by this means he knew how 
to portray in masterly manner the meaning and significance of indi- 
vidual details, and to thiow a surprising light upon long-standing 
structures of thought He, indeed, displayed in connection with 
Ills data the arbitrariness (Willkur) of [apiioii] constructive thought, 
which presents the actual reality, not as it offers itself empirically, but 
as it ought to be in the dialectical movement, and this violation of the 
actual matter of fact might be objectionable where the attempt was 
made to bung empirical material into a philosophical system, as in 
the philosophy of Nature, the history of philosophy, and histoij' in 
general All the more biilliant did the power of the thinking sat- 
urated by the historical spirit prove in those fields where it is the 
express province of philosophical treatment, merely to reflect on 


1 Cf above, § 20, 8 

2 This Serachteamsmf which was inherent already in Fichte’s doctrine of 
action (cf. above, p 694 f ), found its most vigorous opponent in Ilerbart’s 
Eleaticism (cf. § 41, 7 f ) This old antithesis constitutes the essential element 
in the relation of the two branches of German idealism (cf. above, p. 684, note). 
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uncloiibted data, but not to give any account of einpincal reality 
So Hegel gave as aesthetics a historical stiucture built up of the 
cesthetio ideals of manJcind Following Schillei’s method, and attach- 
ing himself also materially to Schiller’s results, he displayed all the 
fundamental systematic conceptions of this science in the well- 
airanged series of the symbolic, the classic, and the romantic, and 
likewise divided the system of the arts into architecture, sculptuie, 
painting, music, and poetry So, too, from the fundamental concep- 
tion of leligion as being the relation of the finite to the absolute 
Spiiit in the form of imaginative representation {Voi stellunq) his 
philosophy of religion develops the stages of its positive lealisation 
in the natuial religion of magic, fire worship, and animal symbolism, 
in the religion of spiiitual individuality of the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the intellectual, and finally m the absolute religion which repre- 
sents God as what he is, the triune Spirit Here, with a deep-going 
knowledge of his material, Hegel has everywhere drawn the main 
lines in which the empiiical treatment of these same subjects latei 
moved, and set up the philosophical categoiies for the general con- 
sideration of histoiical facts as a whole 
The same is true, also, of his treatment of universal history 
Hegel understood by Objective Spii it the active and infiuential living 
body of individuals, which is not created by these, but rather forms 
the source fiom which they proceed as regards their spiritual life 
The abstract form of this body is called Right, * it is the Objective 
Spirit “ in itself ” The subjection of the subjective disposition of 
the individual to the commands of the common consciousness the 
philosopher calls ^‘moiality,” while he retains the name of “Sittlich- 
heit^’ [social morality oi the moral oiderj foi the realisation of the 
common consciousness in the State In the immanent living activity 
of the human reason the state is the highest , beyond this are only 
ait, leligion, and science, which press forward to the Absolute 
Spirit The state is the realisation of the ethical Idea , it is the 
spirit of the people become visible , it is in its Idea the living ivoik 
of art, in which the inwardness of the human reason comes forth 
into outer manifestation But this Idea, from which the system of 
the forms and functions of political life derives, appears in the 
actual world only in the individual structures of the states which 
arise and pass away Its only true and full realisation is univeisal 
histoiy, in which the peoples enter successively, to live out then 
spirit in the woik of state foimation, and then retire from the stage 


^ Hence Hegel treats the doctrine of Objective Spirit under tlie title Phxlosor 
phy of Bight (^Bectit<ipJnlosop}ne) 
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So eveiy epocli is characterised by the spiritual predominance of a 
definite people, which impimts the sign of its peculiar character 
upon all the activities of civilisation And if it is the task of his- 
tory as a whole to understand this connected order, then politics, too, 
must not suppose that it can construct and decree a political life 
from abstract requirements; it must, rather, seek in the quiet 
development of the national spirit the motives of its political move, 
ment So m Hegel, the “Philosopher of the Restoration,” the 
historical Weltanschauung turns against the revolutionary doctrmair- 
ism of the Enlightenment 

Hegel IS less successful in the treatment of questions of natural 
philosophy and psychology ; the energy of his thought lies in the 
domain of history The external scheme of his system, as a whole, 
IS in laige the following: the Spirit in itself {Qeist an sich), i.e in 
its absolute content, is the realm of the categories , this is treated 
by the Logic as the doctrine of Being, of Essence, and of Concep- 
tion or Notion. Spirit for itself {Qeist fur sich), i e. in its otherness 
and self-estrangement or externalisation, is Nature, the forms of 
which are treated m Mechanics, Physics, and Organics The third 
mam pait treats, as Philosophy of Spirit, the Spirit in and for itself 
{an und fur sich), le m its conscious life as returning to itself ; 
here three stages are distinguished, viz. the Subjective (individual) 
Spirit , the Objective Spirit as Right, Morality, State, and History ; 
finally, the Absolute Spirit as pure perception {Anschauung) in 
Art, as imaginative representation {Vorstellung) m Religion, as 
conception {Begriff) in the History of Philosophy. 

He repeats, in all these parts of his philosophy, not only the 
formal dialectic of the construction of his conceptions, but also 
the material which constitutes the contents of the successive con- 
ceptions. So the Logic in its second and third paits develops 
already the fundamental categories of the Philosophy of Nature 
and of Spirit ; so the development of the aesthetic ideals constantly 
points towaid that of the religious Vorstellungen ; and so the whole 
course of the Logic is parallel to his History of Philosophy. Just 
this relation belongs to the essential nature of the system of reason, 
which here embraces not only, as with Kant, the Forms, but also 
the content, and aims to unfold before its view this content in the 
variety of the “ forms of the actual world of reality,” although this 
content is ultimately everywhere the same with itself The couise 
of development is always the same, viz. that the “Idea,” by dif- 
ferentiating and becommg at variance with itself, “ comes to itself 
Hence the categories progress from the Being which has no content 
to the inner Essence, and from there to the Idea which imderstands 
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itself, hence the forms of the empirical woild ascend from mattei 
to the impondeiables, then to the organism, consciousness, self- 
consciousness, reason, right, morality, and the social morality of the 
state, successively, to apprehend the Absolute Spirit in art, religion, 
and science , hence the history of philosophy begins with the cate- 
gories of mateiial existence, and becomes complete after all its 
fortunes in the doctrine of the self-comprehending Idea, hence, 
finally, the entrance into this “ system of the reason,” also, will best 
be found by making it clear to one’s self how the human mind 
begins with the sensuous consciousness, and by the contiadictions 
of this is diiven to an ever higher and deeper apprehension of itself, 
until it finds its rest in philosophical knowledge, in the science of 
the conception The inter-relation of all these developments Hegel 
has set foith with obscuie language and many mysterious and 
thoughtful intimations, in his Phenomenology 

In this system of leason every paiticular has its tiuth and reality 
only in its being a moment in the development of the whole Only 
as such is it real in conci eto, and only as such is it comprehended 
by philosophy But if we take it abstractly, if we think it in its 
isolation, in which it exists not lealiter^ but only accoiding to the 
8ub]ective apprehension of the understanding, then it loses that 
connection with the whole, in which its truth and actual reality 
consists then it appeals as accidental and without reason But 
as such, it exists only in the limited thinking of the individual 
subject. Foi philosophical knowledge, the principle holds, that 
what IS reasonable is real, and what is real is reasonable ^ The 
System of Reason is the sole reality 

§ 43 The IkletaphysicB of the Irrational 

The “dialectic of history” willed it that the System of Reason 
should also change into its opjiosite, and that the insight into the 
insurmountability of the barriers which the attempt to deduce all 
phenomena from one fundamental principle necessarily encounters, 
caused othei theoiies to arise close beside the idealistic doctrines 
already treated, and these othei theoiies found themselves thereby 
foieed to maintain the uniea^on of the Woild giound The fiist to 
pass thiough this piocess was the many-sided agent of the mam 
development, the Pioteus of idealism, Schelling The new in this 
movement is not the knowledge that the rational consciousness 
always has ultimately something foi its content, which it simply 


1 Fo; j ede ziu Becht'qihilos , W , VIII 17 
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finds present within itself, without being able to give any account 
of it such limiting conceptions were the transcendental X as thing- 
in-itself, with Kant ; as differential of consciousness, with Maiinon; 
as a free act without rational ground, in Pichte. The new was, 
that this which could not be comprehended by the reason, and 
winch resisted its work, was now also to be thought as something 
11 ) ational 

1 Schelling was forced upon the path of irrationalism, remarka- 
bly enough, by taking up the religious motif into his absolute ideal- 
ism (§ 42, 9) If “ the Absolute ” was thought no longer merely 
in Spinozistic fashion, as the universal, indifferent essence of all 
phenomena, if the divine and the natural principle of things weie 
distinguished, so that the eternal Ideas as the IForms of the divine 
self-perception were assigned a separate existence beside finite things, 
then the tiansmutation of God into the world must again become a 
problem. This was really HegeTs problem also, and the latter was 
right when he taught later that, in his view, philosophy has the same 
task as theology. He aided himself with the dialectical method 
which aimed to show in the form of a higher logic, how the Idea 
agieeably to its own conceptional essence releases itself to “othei- 
ness” {Anderssein), i e to Nature, to finite phenomenal appearance. 

Schelling sought to solve the same problem by the method of 
theosophy, i e by a mystico-speculative doctrine, which transposed 
philosophical conceptions into religious intuitions His happening 
upon this method was due to the fact that the problem met him in 
the form of an attempt to limit philosophy by religion He obligated 
himself, in a vigorous reaction against this in the name of philoso- 
phy, to solve the religious problem also This, indeed, could only 
be done if philosophy passed over into theosophical speculations 

A disciple of the System of Identity, Eschenmayer,^ showed that 
philosophical knowledge can indeed point out the reasonableness of 
the world, and its agreement with the divine reason, but cannot show 
how this world attains the self-subsistent existence with reference 
to the deity, which it has in finite things. Here philosoiihy ceases 
and religion begins. In order to vindicate this domain also for 
philosophy, and restore the old unity between jihilosophy and relig- 
ion, Schelling lays claim to specifically religious intuitions as philo- 
sophical conceptions, and so re-shapes them in accordance with this 
claim that they appear usable for both disciplines in doing which 
he makes a copious use of Kant’s philosophy of religion 


^ Eschenmayer (1770-1852), Die Philosop'me in ihrem Ueheigange zui Nicht- 
phih^ophie (1803). 
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In fact/ there is no continuous transition fioin tlie Absolute to 
the conciete leality, the oiigin of the woild of sense fioin God is 
thinkable only by a leap {Spi ung), a breaking off fioiii the condition 
of absoluteness. A giound foi this — Schelling still teaches heie — 
is to be found neither in the Absolute noi in the Ideas but in the 
nature of the latter the possibility at least is given For to the 
Ideas as the “ antitype ” oi counterpart of the Absolute, in which it 
beholds itself, the self-subsistence of the aichetype communicates 
itself, — the feedom of that which is in itself In-sich-selbst-seins”) 
In this lies the possibility of the falling away of the Ideas fom Ood, 
of then assuming metaphysical independence, by ivliich they become 
actual and emjnrical, i e finite But this falling away is not neces- 
sary and not comprehensible it is a fact loithout rational giound, 
not, howevei, a single event, but as timeless and eternal as the Abso- 
lute and the Ideas AVe see that the religious colouring of this doc- 
tiine comes from Kant’s theory of the ladical evil as a deed of the 
intelligible ehaiacter, while the philosophical, on the contrary, comes 
fiom Fichte’s conception of the free acts of the ego, which have no 
lationale On this apostasy, therefore, rests the actualisatron of the 
Ideas in the woild Hence the content of the actual leality is rational 
and divine, foi it is God’s Ideas that aie actual in it then being 
actual, howevei, is afiostasy, sin, and unieason This reality oi the 
Ideas external to God is Natuie But its divine essence stiives back 
to the original giound and aichetype, and this lelurn of things into 
Ood IS histoiy, the epic composed in the mind of God, whose Iliad 
IS the iaithei and farther departure of man from God, and whose 
Odyssey is his letiun to God Its final pin pose is the i econciliation 
of the apostasy, the reuniting of the Ideas with God, the cessation of 
then self-subsistence Individuality also experiences this change 
of fortunes its self ness {Ichheit) is intelligible freedom, self-deter- 
mination — breaking loose fiom the Absolute its deliveiance is a 
submeigence in the Absolute 

In similar manner Fiedeiich Schlegel' madie the “tiiplicity” of 
the infinite, the finite, and the return of the finite to the infinite, 
the jninciple of his latei theory, ivliich piofessed to maintain the 
contradictions of the actual as a fact, to explain them fiom the 
f.ill, and to reconcile them through subjection to divine revelation , 
but merely concealed, with gieat pains, the philosophical impotence 
of its author under the exposition employed 


’ ScliPlling, JRcUf/ion vnd Plnlo^oplne, W , I C, pp 38 ff 
- In the IVnlosoplnsche Voilesuugen, edited by Wmdischniann (1804-1800), 
and likewise later ni the Philosophic dcs bebens and the Philosophic der 
Gc'^chichte (1828-1820) 
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2 The subtlety of Schelling, on the contrary, could not free itself 
from the once-discovered problem. The monism, Avhich had always 
controlled his thought, forced him to the question, whether the 
ground of the falling away was not ultimately to be found in the 
Absolute itself, and this could be affirmed only if the irrational 
was transferred to the essence of the Absolute itself. Trom the point 
of view of this thought, Schelling became friendly to the mysticism 
of Jacob Boehme (cf p. 374 f ). This was brought near to him by 
his mteicourse with Franz von Baade) The latter himself had 
received his stimulus both from Boehme and from Boehme’s French 
piophet St Mai tin, ^ and, holding fast to the Catholic faith, had 
elaborated hiS mysticism with obscure fantastic genius and un- 
methodical appropriation of Kantian and Fichtean thoughts. The 
original idea that stirred within him was, that the course of the 
life of man, who is the image of God, and who can know of himself 
only so much as God knows of him, must be parallel to the self- 
development of God Since, now, man’s life is determined by the 
fall as its beginning and redemption as its goal, the eternal self- 
genet ation of God must consist in God’s unfolding himself out of 
his daik, irrational, primitive essence, through self-revelation and 
self-knowledge, to absolute reason. 

Under such influences Schelling also began in his treatise ® on 
freedom (1809) to speak of an XJrgrund, Ungrund, oi Abgnind [pri- 
mordial ground, unreason, or abyss] in the divine nature, which is 
depicted as mere Being, and absolute primordial accident (“ Urzu- 
fall”), as a dark striving, an infinite impulse. It is the uncon- 
scious -will, and all actual reality is in the last instance will This 
will, directed only toward itself, creates as its self-revelation the 
Ideas, the image in which the will beholds itself — the reason 
Out of the interaction of the ever dark and blind uigency and its 
ideal self-beholding proceeds the world, which as Nature permits 
us to recognise the conflict between purposive formation and irra- 
tional impulse, and as historical process has for its content the 
victoiy of the universal will revealed in reason, over the natural 


^ St Sfaitin (1743-1803), “Le philosopbe inconnu,” the stern opponent of 
the 35nhs;htenment and of the Revolution, was seized through and through hy 
Boehme’s teachings, and translated his Aurora Of his writings, the most 
important are VHommp de Desir (1790), Le Nomel Homme (1790), and De 
VLsprit (7#’s CVioses (1801) , the most interesting perhaps is the strange work, 
Le Ciocodile, on gneire du bien et du mat at twee tons la legne de Lomt XF , 
pocme epicomagiqne (1799) Cf A Franck, La Phxlosophie Mystique en France 
(Pans 1800) ; also v. Osten-'-ackeii, Xr Baadet und St il/ai fin (heips 1860) 

- Tins later doctrine of Schelling’s is accordingly usually called the Doctrine 
of Freedom, as the earlier is called ^e System of Identity Schelling, Unters. 

uber die Ft eiheit, W., I. 7, 370. 
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unreason of the particular will In this way the development of 
the actual leads fioiii the unreason of the primordial will {deus 
implicitm) to the self-knowledge and self-deteimination of reason 
{deus explicitus) ' 

3 Thus at last leligion became for Schelling the “organon of phil- 
osophy,” as ait had been earlier Since the process of God’s self- 
development goes on in the revelations, with which in the human 
mmd he beholds himself, all momenta of the divine natuie must 
appear in the succession of ideas which man in his histoiical 
development has had of God Hence in the Philosophy of Mylhol- 
oqy and Revelation, the work of Schelling’s old age, the hnoivledge 
of God IS gained fiom the histoiy of all lehgions m the pi ogress 
from the natural religions up to Christianity and its different foims 
the self-revelation of God makes its way fiom dark primordial will 
to the spirit of reason and of love God develops or evolves in 
and by revealing himself to men ® 

In its methodical form tins principle reminds us strongly of 
Hegel’s conception of the history of philosophy, in which “the Idea 
comes to itself,” and the happy combination and fineness of feeling 
with which Schelling has grouped and mastered the bulky material 
of the histoiy of religions in these lectures shows itself throughout 
akin and equal in rank to the Hegelian treatment But the funda- 
mental philosophical conception is yet entirely different Schelling 
terms the standpoint of this his latest teaching, meta 2 )hysical em~ 
pii icism His own earlier system and that of Hegel he now calls 
negative philosophy this philosophy may indeed show that if God 
once reveals himself, he does it in the foims of natural and historical 
reality which are capable of dialectical a pi ion construction But 
that he reveals himself and thus transmutes himself into the woild, 
dialectic is not able to deduce This cannot be deduced at all , it is 
only to be expenenced, and experienced from the way in which Goa 
reveals himself in the leligious life of manhind To understand from 
this process God and his self-evolution into the world is the task of 
positive philosophy 

Those who both immediately and later derided Schelling’s Phil- 
osophy of Mythology and Revelation as “ Gnoiticism ” scarcely 
knew, perhaps, how well founded the compaiison was Tlie}’^ had 
m mind only the fantastic amalgamation of mythical ideas with 
philosophical conceptions, and the arbitrariness of cosmogonic and 
theogonic constructions The true resemblance, however, consists 


^ Cf above, p 290 f 

® Cf Constantin Frantz, Schellinq's Positive Philosophic (Cothen, 1879 f ). 
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>n tins, that as the Gnostics gave to the warfare of religions, in the 
midst of which they were standing, the significance of a histoiy of 
the universe and the divine poweis ruling in it, so now Schelhng 
set forth the development of human ideas of God as the develop- 
ment of God himself 

4 Irrationalism came to its full development m Seliopenliaiier by 
the removal of the religious element The daik urgency oi instinct 
directed only toward itself appears with him under the name of 
the will to live, as the essence of all things, as the thing-in-itself 
(cf § 41, 9) In its conception, this will, directed only towards 
itself, has a formal resemblance to h^chte’s “ infinite doing,” just as 
was the case with SchlegePs irony (cf. § 42, 6) but in both cases 
the real difference is all the greater. The activity directed solely 
toward itself is with Fichte the autonomy of ethical self-determina- 
tion, with Schlegel the arbitrary play of fancy, with Schopenhauer 
the absolute umeason of an objectless will Since this will only 
creates itself iierpetually, it is the never satisfied, the unhappy will . 
and since the world is nothing but the self-knowledge (self-ievelation 
— objectification) of this will, it must be a world of misery and 
suffering 

Pessimism, thus grounded metaphysically, is now stiengthened 
by Schopenhauer ^ by means of the hedonistic estimate of life itself 
All human life flows on contmually between willing and attaining. 
But to will IS pain, is the ache of the “ not-yet-satisfied ” Hence 
pain IS the positive feeling, and pleasure consists only in the removal 
of a pain Hence pain must preponderate in the life of will under 
all circumstances, and actual life confirms this conclusion Compare 
the pleasure of the beast that devours with the toiture of the one 
that IS being devoured — and you will be able to estimate uitli 
approximate correctness the projiortion of pleasure and pain in the 
world in general Hence man^s life always ends in the complaint, 
that the best lot is never to be born at all. 

If life IS suffering, then only sympathy can be the fundamental 
ethical feeling (cf. § 41, 9) The individual will is immoral if it 
increases the hurt of another, or also if it is merely indifferent 
toward it , it is moral if it feels another’s hurt as its own and seeks 
to alleviate it. From the standpoint of sympathy Schopenhauer 
gave his psychological explanation of the ethical life But this 
alleviation of the hurt is only a palliative , it does not abolish the 
will, and with the will its unhappiness persists “ The sun bums 
perpetual noon” The misery of life remains ahiays the same; 


' World (IS Will and Idea, I §§ 56 ff , II ch, 46 , Pmerga, TI ch 11 f. 
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only the form in which it is lepresented in idea alteis The special 
shapes change, but the content is always the same Hence there 
can be no mention of a progress in histoiy , intellectual perfecting 
alters nothing in the will which constitutes the essential nature of 
man Histoiy shows only the endless sorrow of the will to live, 
which with an evei-new cast of chaiacters constantly presents the 
same tragi-comedy befoie itself^ On this ground the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer has no interest in history , history teaches only indi- 
vidual facts , there is no lational science of it 

A deliverance from the wretchedness of the will would be possible 
only through the negation oi denial of the will itself But this is 
a mystery For the will, the tv koI vav — the one and all — the only 
Real, IS indeed in its very natuie self-affirmation , how shall it deny 
itself ^ But the Idea of this deliverance is present in the mystical 
asceticism, in the mortification of self, in the contempt of life and 
all its goods, and in the peace of soul that belongs to an absence 
of wishes This, Schopenhauer held, is the impoit of the Indian 
religion and philosophy, which began to be known in Euiope about 
lus time He gieeted this identity of his teaching with the oldest 
wisdom of the human race as a welcome confiimation, and now 
called the woild of idea the veil of Mau, and the negation of the 
will to live the entrance into Nii vana But the unreasonable will 
to live would not let the philosopher go At the close of his woik 
he intimates that what ould remain after the annihilation of the 
will, and with that, of the woild also, would be for all those who 
are still full of will, ceitainly nothing; but consideiation of the life 
of the saints teaches, that while the world with all its suns and 
milky ways is nothing to them, they have attained blessedness and 
peace “ In thy nothing I hope to find the all ” 

If an absolute deliverance is accordingly impossible, — were it 
ever possible, then in view of the ideality of time there could be no 
world whatever of the affirmation of the will, — there is yet a rela- 
tive deliverance fiom sonow in those intellectual states in which 
the pure willess subject of knowing is active, viz in disinterested 
contemplation and disinterested thought The object for both of 
these states he finds not in particular phenomena, but in the eternal 

^ Hence the thought of ginfting the optimism of tlie Hegelian development 
system on this will-irrationalism of Schopenhauer’s after the pattern of Schel- 
hng’s Doctrine of Fieedom was as mistaken as the hope of reaching speculative 
results by the method of inductive natuial science And with the oiganic 
combination of the two impossibilities, even a thinker so intelligent and so deep 
and many-sided in his subtle investigations as Edwaid von Hartmann, could 
have onlv the success of a meteor that dazvles for a brief period (Die Philoto- 
pine des Unhewn iiten, Herliii, 1800) [TSiig tr The Philo’inphy of the Uncnvirious, 
by h C Coupland, Loud ISSJJ 
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Forms of the objectification of the will — the Ideas This Platonic 
(and Schellingian) element, however (as is the case also with the 
assumption of the intelligible character), fits with extreme difiiculty 
into Schopenhauer’s metaphysical system, according to which all 
particulaiismg of the will is thought as only an idea in space and 
time , but it gives the philosopher opportunity to employ Schiller’s 
principle of disinterested contemplation in the happiest manner to 
complete his theory of life. The will becomes free fiom itself 
when it is able to represent to itself in thought its objectification 
■svithoiit an3»^ ulteiior purpose The misery of the irrational World 
will IS mitigated by morality , in art and science it is overcome. 
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The histoii/ of iihilosojihical fiiinciiiles is closed iMth the tlevelop- 
ineiit of the German stems at the boiuidaij’’ between the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centniies A sinvey of the succeeding development 
in which we aie still standing to-day has fai more of liteiai}-his- 
toiical than of pioperlj' iihilosophical inteiest Foi nothing essen- 
tially and valuably new has since appealed The nineteenth centiiiy 
IS fai fiom being a philosophical one, it is, in this lespect peihaps, 
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to be compared with the thiid and second centuries b c or the four- 
teenth and fifteentli a d To speak in Hegel’s language, one might 
say that the Weltgeist of our tune, so busy with the conciete reality 
and diawn toward the outer, is kept from turning inwaid and to 
itself, and from enjoying itself in its own peculiar home^ The 
philosophical literature of the nineteenth century is, indeed, extern 
sive enough, and gives a variegated play of all the colours ; the seed of 
Ideas, which has been wafted over to us from the days of the flower of 
the intellectual life, has grown luxuriantly in all spheres of science 
and pubhc life, of poetry and of ait, the germinant thoughts of history 
have been combined in an almost immeasurable wealth of changing 
combinations mto many structures of personally impressive detail, 
but even men like Hamilton and Comte, like E-osmini and Lotze, 
have their ultimate significance only in the energy of thought and 
fineness of feeling with which they have surveyed the typical con- 
ceptions and piuiciples of the past, and shaped them to new life and 
vigour. And the general course of thought, as indicated by the 
problems which interest and the conceptions that are formed in our 
century,^ moves along the lines of antitheses that have been trans- 
mitted to us through history, and have at most been given a new 
form in their empirical expression 
For the decisive factor in the philosophical movement of the 
nineteenth century is doubtless the question as to the degree of 
importance which the natural-science conception of phenomena may 
claim for our view of the world and life as a whole The influence 
which this special science had gained over philosophy and the 
intellectual life as a whole was checked and repressed at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, to grow again afterwards with all 
the greater power The metaphysics of the seventeenth, and there- 
fore the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, were in the mam 
under the dominance of the thinking of natural science The con- 
ception of the universal conformity to law on the part of all the 
actual world, the search for the simplest elements and forms of 
occurrence and cosmic processes, the insight into the invariable 
necessity which lies at the basis of all change, — these determined 
theoretical investigation The "natural” was thus made a general 
standard for measuring the value of every particular event or expe- 


1 Hegel, Berliner Antnttsrede, W , VI , XXXV. 

2 To the literary-lustoiical interest in this field, which is so hard to master 
on account of its multiphcitj’, the author has been devoting the labor of many 
years. The product of this he is now permitted to hope soon to present as 
special parts of the third (supplementary) volume of his Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophte (2d ed Leips. 1899). In tins can be carried out in detail and 
proved what here can only be briefly sketched. 
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nence The spiead of this mechanical ivaj of legaiding the world 
was met hy the Geiman Philosophy with the fundamental thought, 
that all that is known in this way is but the phenomenal foim and 
vehicle of a puiposefully developing innei woild, and that the true 
compiehension of the paiticular has to deteimine the significance 
that belongs to it in a purposeful connected whole of life The 
historical WeltanscJiaaumj was the result of the work of thought 
wdiich the System of Reason desiied to tiace out. 

These two foices contend with each other in the intellectual life 
of oui centuiy And in the waifaie between them all arguments 
fiom the eailiei peiiods of the histoiy of philosophy have been pie- 
sented in the most manifold combinations, but without bunging any 
new pi inclines into the field If the victory seems gradually to 
incline toward the side of the pimciples of Democritus, theie are 
two mam motifs favourable to this in our decades The fii st is of 
essentially intellectual nature, and is the same that was opeiative 
in the times of intellectual life of pievious centuiies it is tlie 
vmphaly and clearness to perception oi imaffination (anschauUUie 
Einfachheit), the certainty and definiteness of the natuial-science 
knowledge Formulated mathematically and always demonstiable 
in experience, this promises to exclude all doubt and opinions, and 
all trouble of interpretative thought But far more efficient in our 
day IS the evident utility of natural science The mighty trans- 
formation in the external relations of life, ■which is taking place 
with lapid piogiess befoie our eyes, subjects the intellect of the 
average man irresistibly to the control of the foi ms of thought to 
which he owes such gieat tilings, and on this account we live under 
the sign of Baconianism (cf above, p 386 f ) 

On the other hand, the heightened culture of oui day has kept 
alive and vital all questions relating to the value wdiich the social 
and historical life has foi the individual The more the political 
and social development of European humanity has entered upon the 
epoch when the influences of masses make themselves felt in an 
increasing degree, and the more pronounced the power with w'hich 
the collective body asserts its influence upon the individual, even 
in his mental and spiritual life, the more does the individual make 
his stiuggle against the supremacy of societj’-, and this also finds 
expiession in the philosophic leflections of the centuij' The con- 
test between the views of the world and of life wdiich spring respec- 
tively from histoiy and from natural science, has gone on most 
violently at the point wheie the question -wnll ultimately be decided, 
in what degree the indrvidual owes wdiat makes his life w'orth living 
to himself, and m wdiat degiee he is indebted to the influences of the 
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environing -whole. Universalism and individualism, as in the tune 
of the Renaissance, have once moie clashed in violent opposition 
If we aie to hi mg out fiom the philosophical literature of this 
century and emphasise those movements m which the above charac- 
teristic antithesis has found its most important manifestation, we 
have to do piimaiily with the question, in what sense the psychical 
life can be subjected to the methods and concepts of natural science , 
for it IS m connection with this point that the question must first be 
decided of the right of these methods and concepts to absolute sov- 
ereignly in philosophy. Ror this reason the question as to the taslc, 
the method, and the systematic .significance of psychology has never 
been more vigorously contested than in the nineteenth century, and 
the limitation of this science to a puiely empirical treatment has 
appeared to be the only possible way out of the difficulties. Thus 
psychology, as the latest among the special disciplines, has com- 
pleted its separation from philosophy, at least as regards the fundar 
mental principles of its problem and method 

This procedure had more general presuppositions. In reaction 
against the highly strained idealism of the German philosophy, a 
broad stream of mateucUistic Weltanschauung flows through the nine- 
teenth century This spoke out about the middle of the period, not 
indeed with any new reasons or information, but with all the more 
passionate emphasis Since then it has been much more modest in 
its claims to scientific value, but is all the more effective m the gaib 
of sceptical and positivist caution 
To the most significant ramifications of this line of thought 
belongs without doubt the endeavour to regard the social life, the 
historical development, and the relations of mental and spiritual exist- 
ence, from the points of view of natural science Introduced by the 
unfortunate name of Sociology, this tendency has sought to develop 
a peculiar kind of the philosophy of history, which aims to extend 
upon a broader basis of fact the thoughts which were suggested 
tow^ard the close of the philosophy of the Enlightenment (see § 37) 
But on the other hand, the historical view of the world has not 
failed to exercise its powerful influence iqion natural science The 
idea of a history of the organic world, which was postulated in the 
philosophy of natuie, early in the century, has found a highly 
impiessive realization in empirical investigation The methodical 
principles, which had led to the philosophy of RTature, extended as 
if spontaneously to other fields, and in the theories of evolution the 
Instoiical and the scientific views of the world seem to approximate 
as closely as is possible without a new philosophic idea, -which shall 
reshape and reconstruct. 
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From the side of the mdmdual, finally, the suggestions which 
v,eie inheient in the problem of civilization as this was treated by 
the eighteenth centuiy, temjioiarily biought the question as to the 
i\oith ot life into the centie of jihilosophic inteiest A pessimistic 
temper had to be overcome in oidei that from these discussions the 
deeper and clear er question as to the nature and content of values in 
geneial should be sepaiated and biought to clear recognition And 
so it A\as that philosoph}', though by a leinarkabl}* deiious path, was 
enabled to return to Kant’s fundamental problem of values which 
aie uni vei sail}' valid 

From the philosophical literature of the nineteenth centuiy the following 
mam points may be emphasized — 

In Prance Ideology dnided into a more iih} Biological and a more psycho- 
logical branch In the line of Cabanis worked prmcipallj the Paris physicians 
such as Pli Pinel (1745-1820, Xosooraphie PInlosophtqup, 1708), F J V 
Broossais (1772-18 J8, Trmtc dn Physiologip 1822 f , Traite de V Irritation 
cl de la. FoliP, 1828), and the founder of Plirt-noloay, Fr Jos Gall (1768-1828 
Ppihcn hes mr le hysteme Xeiteiu en ohmal et <<vr celm du Ceneau en parti- 
culirr, 1800 which was edited in conjunction vith Spurzheun) — Hie an- 
titlicsis to this, physiological!}, was formed b} the school of Montpellier 
Barthez (17 14-1800 , Xoitveaiu: Clhneid'i dc la Science de rilomrne, 2d ed , 

1800) As‘>ociattd with tliin school were MIX Bichat (1771-1802, 
Perherchea Phymologiquea sur la Vie et la Mart 1800) Bertrand fl70'-l83l , 
Traite du SomnamhuliHtne, 1823) and Bmsson (1706-1805, De la Division 
la plus Xaturelle des Phenomenes PhysuAoqiqucs, 1802) Coirtsponding to 
this was the development of Ideologj with Daube {Esf^ai d'ldeoloqie 1803), 
and especially with Pierre Laromigmhre (1760-1837 , Let^ons de Philosophie, 
1815-1818) and liis disciples, Fr Thurot (1708-1832, De V Entendement et de 
la liaison, 1830) and J J CardaiUac (1700-1845, Etudes Elementaires de 
Philosophie, 1830) — Cf Picaret, Les Ideologues (Pane, 1801) 

A line of evtensne historical study and of deeper ps}cbology begins with 
M J Degdrando (1772-1842, De la freneration des Cunnaissanees Iluniaines, 
Berlin, 1802, Ilistoire Comparee des Snstemes de Philosophic 1804) and has 
Its head in Fr P Gonthicr Maine de Biran (1700-1824 , De la Deromjiosition 
de la Pensee, 1855 , Les Rapports du Physique cl du Noial de VHomme, printed 
1834 , Essni sur lee Fondements de la Psyihologie, 1812 , Qluvres Philosophiques 
edited b} V Cousm, 1841, (Eurres InediUs, edited b} E lva\ille, 1850, A’oh- 
velles CEuvies Inedites, edited by A Bcrtiand, 1887) Hie influences of the 
Scottwh and German philosophj di-charge into this line (represented also b} 
A M Ampfere) through P Prdvost (1751-1830) AnciUon (]70((-1837), 
Hoyer-CoUard (1703-1845), Jouffroy (1700-1842), and above all Victor 
Cousin (1702-1807 , Intiodurtion a I Ili^lnire Genernle de la Philoonphie, 7th 
ed , 1872 , Du Vrai, du Beau rt du Bien, 1845 , complete works. Pans, 1840 S , 
cf 13 Fuchs, J5ie V (7 ’s, Berlin, 1847,. 1 Elaux La Philosophic de M 
Cousin Pans 1804) The numeious school, founded bj Cousin which was 
especially noted through its historical labours, is called the Spiritualistic or 
Eilerhc .School It was the official philosophy after the July Bevolution, and is 
in part still such To its adherents who have been active in the histoncal field, 
where their work has been characterised by thoroughness and literaiy taste, 
belong PIi Damiron, .7ul .Simon E Vacherot, H Martin A Chaignet, Ad 
Franck, B Haureau, Ch Bartholincss, E Saisset, P .Janet, E Caro, etc F 
Ravaisson has risen from the school to a theoretical standpoint which is in a 
certain sense his own (Morale et metaphysique, in the Rerue de Met et deMor 

1801) 

Its principal opponents were the philosophers of the Church party whose 
theory is known as Traditionalism Together with Chateaubriand (_Le Genie 
ds Chi istianisme, 1802), Jos de Maistre (1783-1821 , Essat sur le Principe 
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Ghieratein des ConsMtUions PolUiqties, 1310 , SoiieesdeSt Petersboxng, 1821 
Du Pape, 182*1. cf on him Fr Paulhan, Pans, 1893) and J Frayssinons 
{llGb-lMl; Defeu'^e iht Clnistianisme, 13iy),V G A de Bonald (1753-1841, 
Theonedu Pouvnit Puhtiqm et liehgiextx, 17%, Ebsai Analutique sxn les Lois 
XatureHes de VOidre Socmi, 1800, Du Dmnie, 1801, De la Philosophit 
jUorale et Politique du 16‘ sietle, couipkte woiks, 15 vols , Pans, 1810 ft ) 
stands here m the foiegiound The ti.iditionahsui of P S Ballanche ih 
presented in a strangelj fantastic fashion (177()-1847 , Essai sin les Institutions 
Eociales, 1817, La Palingeiiesie Sociale, complete \^ulks, 5 vols, Pans, 188 5) 
In the beginning H F R de Lamennais (1782-1854) also siippoiled tins line in 
his Esmi sur V Indifference en Matieie de Religion (1817) , later, having fallen 
out with the Chuicli {Paiule d’un Ctoyant, 1814), he piesenied in the Efquisse 
tTune Philosophie (4 vols, 184I-184G) a comprehensive system of philosoph}, 
which had for its piotot>pe paitly the Schellingian System of Identity and 
partly the Italian Ontologism 

Among the philosophical suppoiters of Socialism (cf L. Stein, Geschichte 
der soaalen Beioegiing in FianAietch, Leips 1849 ff ) the most important is 
Cl H de St Simon (1760-1825, Introduction aux Travaux Scientifiquei du 
19‘ siecle, 1807 , Reoi ganisation de la Societe Euiopeenne, 1814, Sgstenie In- 
dustriel, 1821 f , Nouveau Chi istianisme, 1823 , (Enviet choisies, 3 vols, 1859) 
Of his successors may be mentioned, Bazard (Doctiine de St Simon, 1829), 
B Bnfantm (1790-1864, La Religion St Smomeiine, 1831), Iheiie Lerouz 
(1798-1871 , Refutation de VEcleiticisme, 1839, De VHumanite, 1840), and Pli 
Buchez (1790-1866, Essai (Pun Tiaitb Complet de Philosophie au Point de 
Vue du Catholicisme et du Piogies, 1840) 

Aug Comte occupies a most interesting position apart He was bom m 
Montpelliei in 1798 and died alone in Pans in 1857 Coins du Philosophic 
Positive (6 vols,P«uis, 1840-1842) [Eng ti ,oi i.ithei a condensation and lepio- 
duction by H Martineau, The Positive Philosophy of A Comte, 2 vols , Lond 
1853] , Systeme de Politique Positive (Pans, 1831-18j4) , The Positive Polity 
and cerUin eaiher works, trans by vanoiis authors, 4 vols , Lond 1876-1878, 
CntiUnsme Positiviste (1853), cf Littr^, C et la Philosophic Positive, Pans, 
1868 , J S Mill, C and Positivism, Lond 1865 , J Uig, A C La Philosophic 
Positive Resinnee, Pans, 1881 , E Caiid, The Social Philosophy and Religion 
of C , Glasgow 1885 

In the following period Comte's position became more influential and in part 
controlling E Iiittrd (1801-1881 , La Science au Point de Vue Philosophique, 
Pans, 1873) defended his positivism in systematic foim A fieer adaptation of 
positivism was made by such writers as H Tame (1828-1893, Philosophic de 
VArt, 1865, De V Intelligence, 1870, cf on him G Baizellotii, Rome, 1895) 
and Ernest Henan (1823-1892, Questions Contempoi aines, 1868, V Avenir 
de la Science, 1890) Under Comte’s influence, likewise, has been the develop- 
ment of empirical psychology Th Hibot, editoi of the Revue Philosophique, 
is to be regarded as the leader in this field In addition to Ins histoiical woiks 
on English and German psychology, his investigations with i egard to heredity 
and abnormal conditions of memory, will, personality, etc, may be noted 

In part also Sociology stands under Comte’s influence, as R Worms, G 
Tarde, E Durkheim, and others have striven to work it out (cf Annee Sociolo- 
gique, pub since 1894) Finally, evolutionary theoiies belong in this connection, 
which have been especially carried out by J M Guyau (1854-1888, Esquisse 
d'une Morale, 1885, L'lrreligion de Vavenir, 1887, L'ait, au point de vue 
sociologique, 1889) [Pioblemes de VEsthHique Contemporaine, 1897] 

By fai the most important among the piesent representatives of philosophy in 
France is Ch Renouvier (bom 1818, Essais de Ciitique Generale, 2d ed , 
1875-90 , Esquisse d'une Classification Systematique des Doctrines Philoso" 
phiques, 1885, La Philosophic Analytique de V Histone, 1890, La Nouvelle 
Monadologie, 1899). The synthesis of Kant and Comte which he has sought to 
effect has its literary organ m Hie Annee Philosophique (published since 1889) 

In England the Associatiozial Psychology continues through Thomas 
Brown to men like Thomas Belsham (1750-1829, Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Jffirid, 1801), John Feam (First Lines of the Human Mind, 
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1820), and many others , finds support here also in physiological and phreno- 
logical theoiics as with G Combe (A Sitstem of PhiowUxpj, Kdin 1826), Sam 
Bailey {Essays on the Pinsmt of PitUh, 1829, J'he 7’hconj of Jieasonntff, 
1861 , Lewis on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 18o5) and llaiiictMar- 
tineau (Lettns on the Laus of Man's Mature and Development. 1861), anil 
leaches its full development thiough James Mill {Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. 1820), and his son, J Stuart Mill (1800-1873, System 
of Loffic liatiocinative and Judiitlne. 18-11, Principles of Political Economy, 
1848, On Libeity, 1860, Utilitai lantsm. 1801, Eraminalion of Sir ]V 
Hamilton's Philosophy, 1806, Autobioyi aphy, 18711, Posthumously, Essays on 
Iteliyion. 1874, Collected Dissei tations and Discussions, N Y, 1882, Ubeful 
od of Ethical Wiitings by Dougins, Edin 1807 Cf II Tame, Le Positivisme 
Anqlais, Pans, 1804 [Eng ti by llaye, Couitney, Life of M . and Meta- 
physics of J S M , Ham, J S M 1882], Douglas, J S M, A Study of his 
Philos . Edin 1806) Closely connected with this line of thought stands Alex 
Bam {I'hc Senses and the Intellect. 1860, 3d ed 1808, Mental and Moinl 
Science. 1808, 3d cd 1872, Pt II, 1872, The Emotions and the Will, 1869, 3d 
cd 1876 , Mind and Body. 3d cd 1874 

The iclatcd Utihtariamsm is icpicbentcdbyT Cogan {Philosophical Tieatise 
on the Passions. 1802, Ethical Questions. 1817), John Austm (1700-1850, 
The Philosophy of Positive Law. 1832), G Cornwall Lewis {A Treatise on the 
Methods of Obsei nation and Iteasoiiing in Politics, 1852) [As lepiesenintivcs 
of Utilitananism, in addition to Mill, and Bam, op cit above, II Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics. Loud 1874, 0th ed 1901, and T Fowler, Piintiples of 
Moials, bond 1880 f , should also be mentioned 

Scottish Philosophy, after Dngald Stewait and James Mackintosh (1764- 
1812, Disscitation on the Pioqiess of Ethical Philosophy, 1830), had at first 
nnimpoitant suppoitei-s like Abercrombie (1781-1846, Jnqiiiiy concerning the 
Intellectual Powers. 1830, Philosophy of the Moial Feelings, 1833) and 
Chalmers (1780-1847), and was especially as academical instiuction brought 
into alhliation with the eclecticism of Coubin by Henry Calderwood {Philoso- 
phy of the Infinite, 1864), S Morell (A» Histoiical and Critical I leio of the 
Speculative Philosophy ojf Euiope in the 19th Century. 1840), also II Wedg- 
wood {On the Development of the Undei standinq, 1848) 

The hoiizuns of English thought were widened by acquaintance with the 
Geiman litciatuic, to which Sam Tajd Coleridge (1772-1834), W Words- 
worth (1770-1850), and especially Thomas Carlyle (1706-1881 , Past and 
Picsent, 1813 [the aiticlcs on vaiious Geiman thinkers and the Saitor Itesaitus 
belong hero also]) contiibuted In philosophy this influence made itself felt 
piimarily thiongh Kant, whose theory of cognition influenced J Herschel {On 
the Study of Matiiial Philosophy, 1831), and especially W Whewell {IVii- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences. 1840) 

In intelligent reaction against this influence, Scottish philosophy cxpciienced 
a valuable ic-shapmg at the hands of Sir William Hamilton (1788-1860 , Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy and Litciaturc, 1852, On Tiiith and Eiior, 1856, Lee- 
tuies on Metaphysics and Logic, 1860 , Editions of Iteid's and Stewait's WoiAs , 
of J Vcitch, S W H . The Man and his Philosophy, Edm and Loud 188 J 
[Mcmoii m 2 vols , 1860, by same authoi]) In his schtiol Agnosticism propir, 
supported pimcipally by II L Mansel (1820-1871 , Metaphysics or the Phi- 
losophy of Consciousness. 1860), is separated from a tendency inclining toward 
eclectic metaphysics J Veitch, H Jjo-vmdeB {Inti odiictioii to the Philosophy 
of Pi mary Beliefs, 1866), Leechman, McCosb, and others 

Following a suggestion fiom one aspect of llaiiiillnii’s thought, a morement 
arose which sought to develop fonnal losne i«5 a e.dtulus of sjnibols Jo ihi- 
nrovement belong G Boole {The Mathematnul Analysis of Logic, 1847 , An 
Analysis of the Laws of 'J'houqht, 1864), Dc Moigan {Formal Logic, 1847), 
Th Spencei Baynes (.flu Essay on the \ew Analytie of Logical Forms, I860) , 
IV Stanley Jevons {Pine Logic, 18ti4 , Principles of Science, 1874) , J Verm 
{Symbolic Logic, 1881 , Logic of Chance, 1870 , Principles oj Logic, 1889) 
[C S Peirce, Algebra of Logic, 1867 , Ladd and Mitchell, in Studies in Logic, 
ed by Pence, Boston, 1883] Compare on this A Riehl ( FrertcI/aAmc/ir f 
wiss Philos 1877) and L Liard {Les Logiciens Anglais Contemporains, 1878) 
The combined influence of Kant and the later German theism impressed the 
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philosopher of religion, James Martineau (who is also the most prominent 
recent representative of intuitionist ethics [ Types of Ethical Theory^ 1885 , 
Study of Eeligion, 1888 , Seat of Authority in Eel , 1890], cf A. W Jackson, 
J M, Boston, 1900), and likewise F. W Jiewman (T/ie Soul, etc , 1849, 2he- 
ism, 1858), A C Fraser and others Since Hutclimson Starling {'The Secict 
of Hegel, 1805 , What is Thought ? 1900) German idealism in its whole develoii- 
mentaiid m its metapliysical aspect, paiticularlj' in the Hegelian form, has called 
foitli a vigoious idealistic movement, of which the leading representative was 
the late 'Ihonias Hill Green (1836-1882), Professor at Oxford [His Introd 
to Hume was followed by ciiticisms on Lewes and Spencer and (posthiiinouslj ) 
by the Piolegnmena to Ethics, 1883, and complete works (except the Proleq ), 
3 vols , Lond and N Y 1885, 1886, 1888 , cf W H Fairbrother, The Phi- 
losophy of T H Cr., Lond 1896 ] In sympathy wath this idealistic and inoie 
or less Hegelian interpi elation of Kantian principles are F H Bradley {Logic, 
Lond 1883, Ethical Studies, 1876, Appearance and Reality, 1893), 13 Bosan- 
quet {Logic, 2 vols , 1888 , Hist of HSsfhetics, 1892 , Philos of the State, 189i), 
etc.) , J Caird {Introduction to the Philosophy of Eeligion, 1880) , E Caird 
( Cl itical Phil, of Kant, 2 \ ols , 1889 , Essays, 2 vols , 1 892 , Evolution of Beliginn, 
1893), Seth and Haldane {Essays in Phil Criticism, 1883) , J Mackenzie 
{Social Philosophy, 1890) Cf A Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, 1887, 
and the review of tins in Mind, by D G Ritchie 

These movements above noted stand under the principle of Evolution, the 
same principle became authoritative for the investigation of organic nature 
through Charles Darwin {Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, 
1869 , Descent of Man, 1871 , The Expression of the Emotions, 1872) The 
same piinciple was formulated in moie general terms and made the basis of a 
comprehensive System of Synthetic Philosophy by Herbert Spencer (boin 
1820), First Principles, 1862, 6th ed 1901, Pi inciples of Psychology, 1855, 5th ed 
1890 , Principles of Biology, 1864-1867, 4tli ed 1888 , Principles of Sociology, 
1870-1896, Pi inciples of Ethics, 1879-1893 Cf on him 0 Ganpp, Stuttgart, 
1897 [T H Green, in Woiks, F H Collins, Epitome of the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, 1889 ] Huxley, Wallace, Tyndall, 6 H Lewes {Problems of Life and 
Mind, 3d ed 1874), belong in the mam to this tendency. 

[Other works in evolutionary ethics aie, L Stephen, The Science of Ethics, 
Lond 1882, S AlezEinder, Moral Older and Piogiess, Lond 1880, C M 
Williams, 'The Ethics of Evolution, Lond and N Y 1893 This last contains 
useful suiiiinaries of the chief works ] 

[In America idealistic lines of thought were introduced (in opposition to the 
prevalent Scottish philosophy) through the medium of Coleridge’s inteipretation 
of Kant, by James Marsh (1829) and Henry’s trans of V Cousin’s Lectures o'l 
Locke (1834), more directly from Germany by L P Hickok {Bational Psy- 
chology, Bmp Psych, 1854 (lev ed by J H Seelye, 1882), Moial 

Science, 1853 (rev ed. by J H Seelye), etc ) W T Hams, in the Join 
Spec Philosophy, and elsewheie, has done an important work in the same line 
Of more recent writers, J Royce (27ie Eeligious Aspect of Philosophy, 1886 , 
Spirit of Modern Philos , 1892 , The World and the Individual, 1900), J 
Dewey {Psychology, 1886 , Outlines of Ethics, 1891), are closer to the school 
of Green, while G T Ladd {Phys Psychology, 1887 , Introd to Phil , 1891 , 
Psychology Desciiptive and Explanatoty, 1894 , Philos of Mind, 1895 , Philos 
of Knowledge, 1897 , A Thcoiy of Reality, 1809) and B P Bowre {Meta- 
physics, Psychological Theory, Ethical Theoiy, etc ) stand nearer to Lotze 
Ormond {The Foundations of Knowledge, 1900) combines idealistic motives 
with those of Scottish thought The extremely suggestive work of W James 
( Psychology, 2 vols , 1890) should also be mentioned, and as representatives 
of the modern treatment of this science, in addition to the works of Ladd and 
Dewey cited above, J. M Baldwin {Psychology, 2 vols., 1890 f , Mental Devel- 
opment, 1896-1897) and G S. Hall (in Am Jour Psychology) may be named 
.as American wrriters, and Jas Ward (art Psychology in Eiic But), S H 
Hodgson ( r«nc and Space, 1865 , The Philo'iophy of Reflection, 1878 , Meta- 
physics of Experience, 1898), James Sully {'The Human Mind, 2 vols , 1892), 
and G. F. Stout {Analytic Psychology, 1896) as Englishmen Darwin, 
Romanes, and Lloyd Morgan have treated comparative ps>cholog} The 
Dictionary of Psychology and Philosophy, ed by J M. Baldwin with cobpera' 
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tion of British and American •writers, will give historical material as well as 
definitions (in press) ] 

The Italian philosophy of the nineteenth century has been determined still 
more tlican tlic hrench by political motives, and in the content of the thoughts 
that have been worked over for these ends, it has been dependent partly upon 
Ficnch, partly upon German, philosophy At the beginning the Kncyclopm* 
diets’ view of the woild, both in its practical and its theoretical aspects, was 
dominant in men like Gioja (1700-1820) or his friend, Romagnosi (1701- 
1836), while as eaily as Pasquale Galuppi (1771-1840 , Sagqio Filosofico siilla 
CiiUca delle Conoscenze Umane, 1320 IT , Filosofia delta Voloutd, 1832 flf ) 
Kantian influences assert themselves, — to be sure, under the psychologistic 
form of tlie Leibnizian virtual innatcncss 

At a later peiiod pliilosopliy, which was mainly developed by the clergy, was 
influenced essentially by the political alliance of the Papacy with democratic 
Libcialism, inasmuch as Rationalism wished to unite itself with revealed faith 
TIic most characteristic representative of this tendency and the most attractiv e 
peisonally was Antonio Rosmiiil-Serbati (1707-1855, Fiiovo Sagrjio sulV On- 
f/ine delle Idee, 1830, Pnnctpn della Sctenza Mot ale, 1831 , Posihum, leonofia, 
1850 R , Saqqio Slot ico-Cntito suite Caleqotte ela Dialettica, 1884) [Eng tr 
of the Hist, Origin oj Ideas, 3 vols , Lond 1881 f , also J?’s Phtlos Sgstem,'by 
T Davidson, with int bibliog , etc., Lond 1882 , Psychology, 3 vols , Lond and 
Boston, 1884-1880] Cf on him F X Kiaus (Dewlvt/ie J?««dst/iaw, 1800) The 
combination of Platonic, Caitesian, and Schcllingian ideas proceeds in still 
mote pronounced lines to an Ontologism, le an a ptioti science of Being, 
in Vincenzo Giobertl (1801-1852, Degli Ft ton Filosnjlco di Posmini, 1842, 
hit) odnzione alia Filosojla, 'i840 , Pi olologia, 1857 Cf B Spaventa, Z« F’lfo- 
\otta di G , 1803) Teienzo Mamlanl passed tlirough this entire development 
(1800-1886, Confesaioni di un Mctajisieo, 1805), Luigi Feiri (1820-1805), 
Labanca, Bonatelh, and otheis followed it, though influenced also by German 
and Fionch views 

As opponents this tendency found, on the one hand, the rigid Ortbodoadsm 
of Ventura (1702-1801), Tapparelll and Liberatore {Della Conosienza Intel- 
letnale, 1806), and, on tlio otlici hand, politically radical Scepticism, as repre- 
sented by Guiseppo Ferrari (1811-1800 , La Filosofia delle Itevohiziom, 1861) 
and Antonio Francki {La Reliqione del 19 Secolo, 1863) The Kantian 
pliilosophy was intioduccd by Alf Testa (1784-1800 , Della Ct itica della 
Raqiotie Pitta, 1840 ff), and more successfully by C. Cantom (born 1840 , cf 
above, p 632), F Tocco, S Turbigho, and others Hegel’s doctrine was intio- 
duced by A Vera (1813-1885), B Spaventa (1817-188.1), and Fr Fiorentino, 
and Comte’s positivism by Cataneo, Ardigo, and Labriola [Cf for this Italian 
tliouglit tlie App in Ueberweg’s Hist Phil , Eng. tr , Vol II 401 ff ] 

In Germany (of J E Erdmann, Histoty of Phil [Eng tr Vol III ] 
Vill ff ) the flist development was that of the great philosophic schools in the 
tliiid and fouith decades of the centuiy Herbart’s following proved the most 
complete in itself and firmest in its adherence In it were piominent AI 
Drobiscb {Reliqionspliilosnphie, 1840, Psycholugie, 1842, Die niotalisrhe 
StatistiL und die mensc/ilir/ie Willensft eiheit, 1807), R Zimmermann {uEs 
Ihetil, Vienna, 1805), L Strumpell [^Ilanptpnnkte dcr Mctaphysik, 1840, 
ISinleittinq in die Philosopliie, 1880), T ZiUer {Einleitiing in die Allgetneiiif 
Pddaqogik, 1860) A special divarication of the school is formed by the 
so-called Volkerpsycholcgie [Compaiative or Folk-Psychology], as opened bj 
M Lazarus {Leben der Seelc, 1850 f ) and H Steintbal {Ahrtss der Rptach- 
mssenschafl, I. , Einleitunq in die Psychologic vtid Sprachwissenschaft, 1871) , 
cf their common programme in Vol I of the Zcilschtiflfhr Volket psychologic 
It lid Sprachwissenschaft 

The Hegelian School had rich experience m its own life of the blessing of 
dialectic, it split even in the Thirties upon religious antitheses llic important 
liistorians of philosophy, Zeller and Frantl, Erdmann and Kuno Fischer, 
went their waj, not confused by this Between the two parties, with a consid- 
erable degree of independent thinking, stand K Rozenkranz (1805-1870, 
Wissenschajl dcr loqischen Idee, 1868 f ) and Friedrich Theodor Viseber (1807- 
1887, jEsthetik, 1840-1868, Aitch Finer, 1879) 
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The “right wing” of the Hegelian school, which resisted a pantheistic inter 
pretation of the master, and emphasised the metaphysical importance of per- 
sonahty, attracted those thinkeis who stood in a freer relation to Hegel, and 
maintained Fichtean and Leibnizian motifs Such w'ere I. H Fichte (son of 
the creator of the Wi'ii>enschaftslehie, 1797-1879, Beitiage zur ChmactensUl 
dernericren Philosophic, 1829, Ethik, 1850 ff , Anthiopologie, 185b), C Fort- 
lage (1800-1881, System det Psychologic, 1855), Christ Weisse (1801-1860; 
System der ASsthetik, 1830 and 1871 , Grundzuge der Metaphysik, 1835 , Pas 
philosophische Problem der Gegenwmt,\9)^l , Philosophic des Christenthnms, 
1855 ff ), H XJlnci (1800-1884:, Das Giundpuncip der Philosophic, 1845 f , 
Gott und die Katin 1801, Gott und der Mensch, 1800), further, E Trahn- 
dorf (1782-1803, jEsthetik, 1827), Mor Carnere (1817-1895, «<®s<7ictiA, 1859, 
3d ed 1885 , Die Kunst im Ziisammenhang der Kulturcnticickehing, 5 vols ) 
Ui'lated to these was, on the one side, R Rothe (1797-1867, Theologische 
Elhik, 2d ed. 1807-1871 , cf on his speculative system, H. Holtzmann, 1899), 
who inteiwove many suggestions fiom the idealistic development into an origi- 
nal mysticism, and on the other side A. Trendelenburg, who set the concep- 
tion of “ Motion ” in the place of Hegel’s dialectical piinciple, and thought 
thereby to combat Hegel’s philosophy. His merit, however, lies in the stimulus 
which he gave to Aristotelian studies (1802-1872 , Logische Untersuchnngen, 
1840 , Natiirrecht, 1860). 

To the “ Left” among the Hegelians belong Arnold Ruge (1802-1880 , ]oint 
editor with Echtermeyer of the Halle'sche Jahrbucher, 1838-1840, and of the 
Deutsche .Tahrbuchcr, 1841 f , coll, wntings in 10 vols, Mannheim, 1846 ff), 
Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872 , Gedanken uher Tod und Unsterblichleit, 1830, 
Philosophic und Ghristenthum, 1839 , Wesen des Christenthums, 1841 , FI esen 
der Religion, 1845 , Theogonie, 1857 , Works, 10 vols , Leips 1846 ff ) Cf K. 
Grtin (L. F, Leips. 1874), David Fnedrich Strauss (1808-1874, Das Leben 
Jesu, 1835, Christliche Glaubenslehie, 1840 f., Der Alte und der neiie Glaube, 
1872 , Works, 12 vols., Berlin, 1876 ff ). Cf. A Hausrath, D F. Str und die 
Theologie seiner Zeit (Heidelberg, 1876 and 1878) 

Fiom the Materialism controversy are to be mentioned K Moleschott 
{Kieislaufdes Lebens, 1852), Rudolph Wagner {Ueber Wissen und Glauben, 
1854, Der ICampf um die Seele, 1857), C Vogt {Kohlei glaube und insscn- 
schaft, 1854 , Voilesungen uber den Menschen, 1863), L Bhchuer {Kraft und 
Staff. 1855) [Force and Matter, Lond ]. 

Related to this materialism w'as the development of the extreme Sensualism 
in the foim in which it was presented by H Czolbe (1819-1873, Neue Dai- 
stellung des Sensualismus, 1855, Grundzuge der extensionalen Eikenntniss- 
theoiie, 1875), and by F. Ueberweg (1820-1871), who was oiiginally more 
closely related to Beneke (cf A Lange, Histoiy of Mateiialism, II) In a 
similar relation stood the so-called hlomsm which E. Haeckel (born 1834 , 
Katmliche Schopfungsgeschichte, 1808, Welti athsel, 5th ed 1900 cf Loofs, 
Anti-Haeckel, 1900, and Fr Paulsen, E H als Philosoph Pieuss Jahrb 
1990) has attempted to develop, and finally the socialistic Philosophy of His- 
tory, whose founders are Fr Rngels {Ludvng Feueihach und der Ausgang dei 
klassischen deutschen Philosophic, 1888, Der Ui sprung der Famihc,des Pn- 
vateigenthums und des Staates, 1884) and Karl Marx {Das Kapital, 1807 ff , 
Capital, 1891), cf on Engels and Marx, R Stammler, Wiithschaft und Pecht, 
1890 , L Wolfmann, Der histonsche Materiahsmus, 1900. 

By far the most important among the epigones of the German Philosophy 
was Rudolph Herm. Lotze (1817-1881 , Metaphysik, 1841 , Loqik, 1842 , Medi- 
cinische Psyehologie, 1842 , Mikrokosmus, 1850 ff , System der Philosophic, 1 
Loqik, 1874, II Metaphysik, 1870) [ilfici ocosniws, tr. by Hamilton .and Jones, 
Edin. and N Y 1885 , Logic and Metaphysics, 2 vols each, tr ed by B Bosan- 
quet, Oxford, 1884, also 1888, Outlines, ed by G T Ladd, Boston, 1885 ff] 
Cf 0 Caspar!, H L in seiner Stellung zur deutschen Philosophic (1883), 
E. V. Hartmann, L.’s Philosophic (Berlin, 1888), H Jones, Philos of L , 18F)5. 

Interesting side phenomena are G T Fechner (1801-1887 ; Nanna, 1848, 
Physical und philos. Atomenlehre, 1855 , Elemente der Psychophysik, 1800 , 
Dm Motive des Glaubens, 1863, Vorschulc der JEsthetik, 1870, Die Taqesan- 
sicht qeqcnuber der Kachtansicht, 1879) and Eug DUhnng (born 1833 , Katiir^ 
liche Dialektik, 1805 , Werth desLebens, 1805 , Logik und Wissenschaftsthcorie 
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1878). — The follo^Mng from the Catholic side ha\e taken part in the de\clop- 
inent of philosophy Er Hermes (1775-1831 , Einleitung in die chriitkat/io- 
linche 'Jheologie, 1819), Benili Bolzano (1781-1848, Wiisenschaftdehic, 
1837), Anton Gttntber (1785-1803, Ges Schiiften, Vienna, 1881), and Wil- 
helm Rosenkrantz (1824-1874 , Wissentchafl des Wistens, 1800) 

Philosophic inteiest in Gerin<iny, which was much crippled about the middle 
of the century, has strongly revived, owing to the union of the stud> of Kant \\ itli 
the dcinandb of natural science The former, called forth by Kuno Fi'.cher’s 
woik (1800), evoked a movement which has been characterized in vaiious aspects 
as Neo-Kantianism To it belong, as principal members, A Lange (1828- 
1875, llistoii/ of Materialism^ 1800) and O Liebmann (bom 1840, Analyw 
der Wiikliclikeit, 3 Aufl, 1900) In tlieology it was rt presented by Alb 
'RitBO)xl{TheologieundMetaphysik^\2iZl) [A T Swing, 'Iheol of AB 1901 ] 
Theoretical Physics became significant for philosophy through the work prin- 
cipally of Hob Mayer {Bemerkungen vher die Krafle der vnbelebten Natur, 
1845, Ueber das mnhanische Equivalent der Waime, 18'iO , cf on him A 
Hielil in the Sigioai t-Abhandlnngen, 1900) and II Helmboltz {Physioloqische 
Optik, 1880, Sensations of Tone, 1876, Thatsachen dei M ahi neJimung, 1879) 
Beginning with physiology, Willhelm Wundt (boin 1837) has developed a 
comprehensive system of philosophy From bis numerous wntings may' be men- 
tioned Grundzuge dei physiologischen Psychologic, 1873 f , 4th ed 1893 [ Outlines 
' of Physiological Psychology, Eng ti in prep by E Titchenor] , Logik, 1880 f , 
Ethik, 1886 [Eng tr by Titchenor, Washburn, and Gulliver] , The Facts o1 
the Moral Life, Ethical Systems, 1897 , Principles of Morality, 1901 , System 
der Philosophic, 1889 , Orundnss der Psychologic, 1897 [Eng tr by Judd, Out- 
lines of Psychology, 1897] , Volkerpsychologie, 1900 

The Kantian theory of knowledge was met by Realism in J v Kirchmanii 
(^Philosophic des Wissens, 1804), and by Positivism in C Goring (System der 
kritischen Philosophie, 1874 f ), E Laas (Jdeahsmus und Positivismus, 1870 ff ), 
and in part too in A Riebl (Der philosophische Kriticismus, 1876 ff [Eng 
tr of Part III by A Fairbanks, 1894, Science and dletaphysicsV) A similar 
tendency was followed by R Avenanus (Kiitik der reinen Eifahnmg, 1888- 
1890 , Der mensthliche Weltbegriff, 1891) 

As in the first-named authors the concepts of natural science were especially 
authoritative, so on the other hand the interests of the historical view of the 
world have normative value for investigators such as Rudolf Eucken (Die Ein- 
hcit des Geisteslebens, 1888 , Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt, 1890), 
II Glogau (Abiiss dcr philosophischen Gi undioissenschaften, 1880), and W 
Dilthey (Einleitung in die Geistesioissenschaften, 1883) 

A mediating standpoint is taken by Chnstian Sigwart (Logik, 2d ed 1803 , 
[Eng. tr by Helen Dendy, 1896]) 

Two authors who occupy a position m closer relation to general literature 
are — 

E v Hartmann (bom 1842), who excited general attention by his Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, 1809 [Eng tr by Coupland, 1884] This w’as followed 
by a long series of writings, of w'hicli the most important are Das Unbeiousste 
vom Standpunkt der Descendenztlieoi te, 1872, Phiinomenologie des sittlichen 
Beiousstseins, 1870 , Die Beliqion des Geistes, 1882 , yEsthetik, 188b f , Kateqo- 
nenlehie, 1897, Geschichte der Metaphysik, 1900 These works represent a 
more and more completely scientific standpoint As representing a popular 
philosophy, in part pessimistic, in part mystical, may be named as typical, 
Mamlander (Philosophic dcr Eilosung, 1874 f ) on the one hand, and on the 
other, Duprel (Philosophic der Mystik, 1884 f ) 

Fr Wilh Nietzsche (1844-1900), whose development in its changing stages 
is characterised by the following selection from his numerous writings, of which 
the complete edition is published in Leipsic, 1895 ff Die Geburt der Tragodie 
aus dem Geiste der Mitsik, 1872, Unzeitqemusse Betrachtungen, 1873-1876, 
Menschliches — Allsumenschliches, 1870-1880 , Also sprach Zaiathustia, 1883 f 
Jenseits von Gut und Bose, 1880 , Zui Genealoqic do Moral, 1887 , Gotzenddm- 
merunq, 1889 [Eng tr by A Tille, 1890 ff , Thus spake Zarathustra , Beyond 
Good and Bad, Genealogy of Moralsl Cf A1 Riehl, Nietzsche, Stuttgart, 
2d ed 1897 [P Cams in The Monist, IX, 572 ff , G N Dolson in Cornell 
Cont to Phil, 111} 
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§ 44 The Controversy over the Soul 

A characteristic change in the general scientific relations during 
the nineteenth century has been the constantly piogressing loosening 
and separation of psychology from philosophy^ winch may now be 
regarded as in principle complete This followed fiom the rapid 
decline of metaphysical interest and metaphysical production, which 
appeared in Germany, especially, as a natural reaction from the high 
tension of speculative thought. Bobbed thus of a more general base 
of support, in its effort to give itself a firm footing as purely empii- 
ical science, psychology had at first but little power of resistance 
against the inioad of the method of natural science, according to 
which it should be treated as a special province of physiology or 
general biology. About this question a number of vigorous move- 
ments grouped themselves. 

1. At the beginning of the century a brisk interchange of thought 
obtained between the French Ideology and the later developments 
of the English Enlightenment philosophy which had split into asso- 
ciational psychology and the common sense doctrine • in this inter- 
change, however, France bore now the leading part. Here the 
antithesis which had existed in the French sensualism from the be- 
ginning between Condillac and Bonnet (cf p. 458), came out more 
sharply. With Destutt de Tracy, and even as yet with Laromiguirn’e, 
it does not come to a sharp decision On the other hand, Cabanis is the 
leader of the materialistic line . his investigation as to the interconnec- 
tion of the physical and the psychical (moral) nature of man, after con- 
sidering the various influences of age, sex, temperament, climate, etc., 
comes to the result that the psychical life is everywhere determined by 
the body and its physical relations With the organic functions thus 
reduced solely to mechanical and chemical processes, at least in prin- 
ciple, it seemed that the soul, now superfluous as vital force, had also 
outlived its usefulness as the agent and supporter of consciousness. 

In cariying out these thoughts other physicians, for example 
Broussais, gave to materialism a still sharper expression . the intel- 
lectual activity is “one of the results” of the brain functions 
Hence men eagerly seized upon the stiange hypothesis of phe- 
nology, with which Gall professed to localise at definite places in 
the brain all the particular “ faculties,” which empirical psychology 
had provided up to that time. It was not merely an interesting 
diversion to hear in public that a more or less vigorous development 
of special psychical powers could be recognised in the skull; the 

^ C£. W. Windelband, Ueber den gegenwariigen Stand der psychologischen 
Sorschung (Leips, 1876), 
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thought was connected with this, especially among physicians, that 
now the inateiiality of the so-called soul-life was discovered, with- 
out doubt In England especially, as is shown by the success of 
Combe's wiitings, the phienologieal supeistitiou called out veiy 
great inteiesi and promoted a piiiely physiological psychology, in 
the line of that of Hartley It was John Stuait Mill who first 
biought his countiymen back to Hume’s conception of associational 
psychology Without asking what matter and mind aie in them- 
selves, the student should pioeeed from the fact that the coiporeal 
and mental states foim two domains of experience, completely inca- 
pable of comparison, and that psychology as the science of the laws of 
mental life must study the facts of the latter in themselves, and may 
not 1 educe them to the laws of another sphere of existence Alex- 
ander Bain, attaching himself to Mill’s standpoint, developed the 
associational psychology faither His especial contiibution was to 
point out the significance of the muscular sensations, in which the 
fundamental facts of the mental life which correspond to spontane- 
ous bodily motion aie to be found This associational psychology 
has thus nothing in common with a materialistic view of the soul , 
neveitlieless the mechanism of ideas and impulses is the only pnn- 
ciple lecognised for the purpose of explaining the mental processes 

2, The opposition to the materialistic psychology comes much 
more sharply to the foie in those lines of thought which emphasise 
the activity of consciousness as a unity Following de Tracy’s 
example Laromigui^re's Ideology distinguished carefully between 
the “modifications,” which are the meie consequence of bodily exci- 
tations, and the “actions” of the soul, in which the soul pioves its 
independent existence, even in perception In the school of Mont- 
pellier they still believed in the “vital force” Barlhez legaided 
this as sepal ate fiom body and soul, as a something completely 
unknown Bichat distinguished the “animal” fiom the “organic” 
life by the characteristic of spontaneous “reaction” This element 
in psychology came to full development through Maine de Biran 
The acute, subtle mind of this philosopher received many suggestions 
fiom English and German philosophy, with reference to the latter 
Ills acquaintance with Kant’s and Fichte’s doctrines — though only 
a supeificial one — and with the viitualism of Bouterwek, nho was 
named with remarkable frequency in Pans, is to be emphasised ’ 

^ The lines of communic.ition were here not merely htorarj (Villers, 
DeRdraiulo, etc), hut in n Htron? degree personal Of gre.st importance ainonp 
other things was the presence of the Schlegels in Pans, especially the lecture/ 
of Fredeiiek Schlegel In Pans itself the society of Aiitcuil, to which also tli'“ 
Swiss embassador Stapfer, a piominent medium of influence, belonged, nas o* 
importance. 
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The fundamental fact on which Maine de Biian bases his theory, 
later called spii liualism, is that m the will we immediately experi- 
ence at once our own activity and the resistance of the Non~Moi^^ 
(piimarily our ovn body) The reflection of personality upon tins 
Its own activity forms the starting-point of all philosophy inner 
experience furaishes the form, experience of that which resists fui- 
nishes the matter From this fundamental fact the conceptions 
force, substance, cause, unity, identity, freedom, and necessity are 
developed. Thus Maine de Biian builds upon psychology a meta- 
physical system, which frequently reminds of Descartes and Male- 
bianche, but replaces the cogito ergo sum, by a volo ergo sum; just 
for this reason he exerts himself especially to fix securely the 
boundary lines between psychology and physiology, and particularly 
to exhibit the conception of mner experience {sens intime) as the 
clear and self-evident basis of all mental science, of which the self- 
consciousness of the willing and choosing personality appealed to 
him to be the fundamental principle. These significant thoughts, 
directed against the naturalistic one-sidedness of the eighteenth 
century, were supplemented by Maine de Biran for his own faith 
by a mystical turn, which finds the highest form of life in the 
giving up and losing of personality in the love of God This sup- 
plementation was made especially toward the close of his life His 
scientific doctrine, on the contrary, found further points of contact, 
m part with the Scottish, and in part with the German philosophy, 
through Ills friends, such as Ampere, Jouffioy, and Cousin In this 
process, much of the original character was lost in consequence of 
the eclectic appropriation of material This was shown externally 
in the faet that his theory, as tiius modified, especially in the in- 
structional form which it received through Cousin, was freely called 
Spiritualism. In fact, the original character of the theory, which 
might better have been called Voluntarism, was changed by the 
mtellectuahstic additions which Cousin especially brought to it 
from the Geiman philosophy of identity At a later time, Ravais- 
son, and in a still more independent fashion, closely related to the 
Kantian criticism, Benouvier, sought to hark back from eclecticism 
to Maine de Biran.^ 

3. Voluntarism has been on the whole, perhaps, the most strongly 
marked tendency of the psychology of the nineteenth century It is 
the form in which empirical science has appropiiated Kant’s and 

1 A similar position is occupied in Italy by Galliipi Among the “facts of 
consciousness” vliich he makes the basis of philosophy, he regards the au- 
tonomy of the ethical will as the determimng factor, while Eosmini has retained 
the older intellectualism. 
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Fichte’s transfei of the standpoint of pliilosopliy fioin the thcoietical 
ovei to the piactical leason In Geimany the piincip.il influences on 
this side liave been Fichte’s and Schopenhauei’s metaphysics Jioth 
these authois make the essential natuie of man to consist in the will, 
and the colomiiig which such a point of view gives to the ^^hole the- 
oiy of the woild could only be strengthened by the couise of Geiman 
history in our centuiy, and by the tiansfoimation in the populai 
mind which has accompanied it The impoitance of the piactical, 
which has been enhanced to the highest degiee, and the lepiession 
of the theoietical, which is not without its dangeis, have appealed 
moie and more as the chaiacteiistic featuies of the age 
This tendency made its appeaiance in a scientihc foim with 
Benelce, who in spite of his dependence in pait upon English philos- 
ophy and in pait upon Heibait, gave a peculiar turn to his exposi- 
tion of the associational psychology (cf above, p 58G) by conceiving 
the elements of the mental life as active piocesses oi impulses 
(T'iiehe) He called them “elementary faculties” (Ui vo moqen), 
and maintained that these, oiiginally set into activity by stimuli, 
bring about the appaiently substantial unity of the psychical natuie 
by their peisistence as tiaces (Spuien), and by then lecipiocal adjust- 
ment 111 connection with the continual pioduction of new foices The 
soul IS accordingly a bundle — not of ideas, as with Hume, but — 
of impulses, foices, and “faculties” On the othei hand, all leal 
significance is denied to the faculties in the oldei sense of classifica- 
tions of the mental activities (cf above, p 577) To establish this 
doctiine inductively by a methodical elaboiation of the facts of inner 
perception is legaided by Beneke as the only possible piesupposition 
foi the philosophical disciplines, such as logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and the philosojiliy of leligion In this pioceduie he passes on to a 
theory of the values which belong to stimuli (the so-called “things”), 
on account of the inciease oi diminution of the impulses 
Foitlage gave metaphysical foim to the psjmhological method and 
tlieoiy of Beneke, by incoipoiating it into Fichte’s Science of Know- 
ledge He, too, conceives of the soul and all things in then lelations 
as a system of impulses oi forces, and peihaps no one has earned 
thioughso shaijily as he the conception that the souice of substantial 
existence is the activity of the will, — an activity ^\hlch is devoid of 
any substrate * He regarded the essential natuie of the psychical pio- 
cpsses as follows* Fiom oiiginal functions aiise contents Avhich grow 
into synthetic union, remain, become established, and thus pioduce 
the foims of psychical reality He thus pointed out once more the way 


^ Cf C. Fortlage, BciUagc zur Fsvchologie (Leips 1875), p 40 
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by which alone metaphysics can be freed from the schema of mateiial 
piocesses which are conceived as movements of unchangeable sub- 
stances, such as atoms. But, at the same time, there were m these 
theories suggestions for the thought that the processes of ideation, 
of attention, and of evaluation in judgments, must be regarded as 
functions of the “impulse” whicb issues in question and assent or re- 
jection. In the later development, indeed, the psychological analysis 
of the thinking process has penetrated even to the realm of logic, 
and here has often averted attention from the proper problems of 
that science In the last decades especiallj', psychology as method 
and theory has had a luxurious development similai to that in the 
eighteenth century, and in its degenerate forms it has led to the 
same manifestations of the most superficial popular philosophy 

4. In England, also, the traditional psychological method and 
standpoint remain in control; nor was this dominance essentially 
affected by the transfoimation which Hamilton gave to the Scottish 
tradition under the influence of German philosophy and particularly 
of Kant. He, too, defends the standpoint of inner experience and 
regards it as affording the standard for all philosophical disciplines 
Necessity and univeisality are to be found only m the simple, imme- 
diately intelligible facts of consciousness which are present in every 
one. But in these facts — and to these belong also all individual 
perceptions of the presence of an external thing — it is only the 
finite, in finite relations and conditions, which comes to our knowl- 
edge. It IS in this sense, and without leference to the Kantian con- 
ception of the phenomenal, that human knowledge is regarded by 
Hamilton as limited to experience of the finite. Of the Infinite and 
Absolute, ? e , of God, man has only a moral certainty of faith Sci- 
ence, on the contrary, has no knowledge of this " Unconditioned,” 
because it can think only what it first distinguishes from another in 
order then to relate it to another (cf Kant’s conception of synthesis) 
Mansel brought this “Agnosticism” into the service of revealed 
theology, making a still stronger and more sceptical employment of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge He shows that religious dogmas 
aie absolutely incomprehensible for human reason, and maintains 
that just on this account they are also incapable of attack The 
unknowableness of the “ Absolute ” or the “ Infinite,” as Hamilton 
had taught it, still plays an important r51e in other philosophical 
tendencies in England ; c g. in Herbert Spencer’s system (cf below, 
§ 45). 

As set over against psychology, which has to do only with the 
facts of consciousness, Hamilton treats logic, aesthetics, and ethics, 
which correspond to the three classes of psychical phenomena, as the 
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tlieoiy of the laws under which facts stand , yet he does not attain 
complete clearness as to the noimative cliaiactei of this legislation, 
and so the philosophical disciplines also leinain entangled in the 
method of psychology In woiking out his system, Hamilton’s 
logical tlieoiy became one of the most cleaily dehiied piodiic- 
tions of foiinal logic The pioblem of logic for him is to set foith 
systematically the lelations which exist between concepts, and he 
limits the whole investigation to lelations of quantity, going quite 
beyond the piinciple of the Aiistotelian analysis (cf above, pp 135 f ) 
Every -ludgment is to be legaided as an equation, wliicli declaies 
what the i elation is between what is compiised in the one concept, 
and what is comprised in the othei Foi example, a judgment of 
suboidination, “the lose is a flowei,” must take the foim “All S 
= some P,” “all loses = some floweis ” The peculiai it}^ of this is 
that the piedicate is “ quantified,” wlieieas pievious logical theoij 
has quantified the subject only When all judgments weie thus 
reduced to the foini of equations, obtaining between the contents of 
two concepts, infeiences and conclusions appealed to be opeiatioiis 
of leckomng, peifoimed with given magnitudes This seemed to 
be the complete caiiying thiough of the piinciple of the teiininis- 
tic logic, as it was foimulated by Occam (cf above, p 342), Hobbes 
(p 404), and Condillac (p 478) The new analysis or logical cal- 
culus has spiead since the time of Hamilton, and become a bioad 
field for the intellectual gymnastics of fruitless subtlety and ingenu- 
ity. Foi it IS evident that such a logic pioceeds fiom only a single 
one among the numeious lelations which aie possible between con- 
cepts and foim the object of judgments Moieovei, the relation in 
question is one of the least impoitant, the most valuable lelations 
of logical thought are piecisely those which fall outside this kind of 
analysis But the mathematical exactness with which this logic has 
seemed to develop its code of lules has enlisted in its behalf a series 
of vigorous investigators, and that not merely in England They 
have, hoAvevei, overlooked the fact that the living actual thought 
of man knows nothing of this whole formal apparatus, so neatly 
elaborated 

S. In the debates over these questions in France and England tlio 
religious or theological interest in the conception of the substance of 
the doul IS naturally always a factor the same interest stood in tlio 
foiegiound in the veiy nolent controversies which led in Geimany 
to the dissolution of the Hegelian school They turned essentially 
about the 2)0 sonahty of G 06 . and the immortality of the soul Hegel- 
ianism could not continue as “Piussian state-philosophy” unless it 
maintained tlie. “identity of philosophy •with leligion ” The am* 
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biguous mode of expiessiou of tlie master, •vrho had no direct interesi 
m these questions, enveloped as it ivas m the dialectical foimalism, 
favouied this contest as to the orthodoxy of his teaching. In fact, 
the so-called “right wing” of the school, to which piomineut 
theologians like Gabler, Goschel, and Hiniichs belonged, tiled to 
keep this orthodoxy . but while it ^leihaps might lemam doubtful 
how far the “ coming-to-itself of the Idea ” was to be intei preted as 
the personality of God, it became clear, on the other side, that in the 
system of perpetual Becoming and of the dialectical passing over 
of all forms into one another, the finite personality could scarcely 
raise a plausible claim to the character of a “ substance ” and to 
immortality in the religious sense 

This motive forced some philosophers out of the Hegelian school 
to a “ theistic ” view of the world, which, like that of Maine de Biran, 
had for its centre the conception of pei sonahty, and with regard to 
finite personalities inclined to the Leibnizian Monadology. The 
younger Fichte teimed these mental or spiritual realities Urpositionen 
[prime-positions]. The most important cairying-out of the thought 
of this group was the philosophical system of Chr. Weisse, in which 
the conception of the possible is placed ontologically above that of 
Being, to the end of deriving all Being from freedom, as the self- 
production of iiersonality (Fichte) 

In the relation between the possible and the actual, we have here 
repeated the antithesis set up by Leibniz, between the vii itis 4ter- 
ndles, and the viriUs de fait, and likewise the problems which Kant 
brought together in the conception of the “ specification of Nature ” 
(cf above, p 566) Within the “possibilities” which cannot be 
thought away, the actual is always ultimately such that it might be 
conceivably otherwise , ie it is not to be deduced, it must be le- 
garded as given through freedom Law and fact cannot be reduced 
to each other 

Carrying out this view in a more psychological manner, Ulrici 
regarded the self as the piesuppositioii for the distinguishing activ- 
ity, with which he identified all consciousness, and out of which he 
developed his logical, as well as his psychological, theory. 

6 The oithodoxy, which at the time of the Restoiation was glow- 
ing in power and pretension, was attacked by the countei-paity with 
the weapons of Hegelianism, and in this contest Huge seived as 
leader in public support of both religious and political liberalism 
How pantheistically and Spinozistioally the idealistic system was 
apprehended by this wing is best seen from FeueihacFs Thoughts on 
Death and Immoitahty, where the divine infinitude is praised as the 
ultimate sround of man’s life, and man’s disappearance in the same 
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as the tiue immoitality and blessedness. Fiom this ideal pantheism 
Feuerbach then lapidlj advanced to the most ladical changes of his 
doctiine. He felt that the panlogistic S 3 'steni could not explain 
the individual things of Hatuie though Hegel had called Nature 
the lealin of the accidental oi contingent, which is incapable of 
keeping the conception pure This inabilit}', thought Feuerbach, 
inheies lathei in the conception which man makes to himself of 
things the geiieial conceptions in which philosophy thinks aie no 
doubt incapable of undeistanding the leal natuie of the individual 
thing Theiefoie Feuerbach now inverts the Hegelian system, and 
the result is a nominalistic matei iahsm The actual reality is the 
individual known to the senses, everything universal, everj^thing 
mental or spiiitual, is but an illusion of the individual klind or 
spirit IS “ Natuie in its otherness ” In this wa}’’ Feuerbach gi\ es 
his purely anthi opological eouplanation of rehgion Man regards his 
own generic natuie — what he wishes to be himself — as God 

Tlus “theory of the wish,” is to fiee humanit}’^ from all supersti- 
tion and its evil consequences, after the same fashion as the theory 
of Epicurus (cf above, p 188) The epistemologj’^ of this “ philoso- 
phy of the future” cau be only sensualism, its ethics only eudae- 
mouism the impulse to happiness is the principle of morals, and 
the sympathetic paiticipation in the happiness of another is the 
fundamental ethical feelmg 

Aftei matenalism had sliomi so illustrious a metaphysical pedi- 
gree, others emploj^ed foi its advantage the anthropological mode of 
argument which had been in use in Fiench literatuie since Lainetti le, 
and which seemed to become still stronger through the progress of 
physiolog}'. Feuerbach had taught man is what he eats (ist was o 
isst) • And so once more the dependence of the mind upon the bodj' 
was inteipieted as a rnateiialising of the psychical activity , thinking 
and willing weie'to be legaided as secietions of the biain, similar to 
the secretions of other organs. A companion foi this theoi}’’ appeared 
in the guise of a purely sensualistic theoij’’ of knowledge, as it was 
developed b}’’ Czolbe independentl}’ of metaph^-sical assumptions, 
although at a later time Czolbe himself reached a view of the u orld 
which boideied closelj’’ upon materialism For, since he regarded 
knowledge as a copj’’ of the actual, he came ultiinatel}’ to ascribe to 
ideas themselves spatial extension, and, in general, to regard space 
as the suppoitei of all attributes, giving it the place of Spinoza’s 
substance 

So the materialistic mode of thought began to spread in Germany 
also, among physicians and natural scientists, and this condition of 
affairs came to light at the convention of natural scientists at Got- 
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tmgen m 1854. The contradiction between the inferences of natural 
science and the “ needs of the heart ” (Cfemuth) became the theme of 
a controveisy which was continued m writing also, in which Cail 
Vogt championed the absolute sovereignty of the mechanical view of 
the world, while Rudolph Wagne), on the contrary, professed to gam 
at the bounds of human knowledge the possibility for a faith that 
rescued the soul and its immortality. This effort,^ which with 
extreme unaptness was termed book-keeping by double entry,” had 
subsequently its chief effect in creating among natural scientists who 
saw through the one-sidedness of materialism, but could not befriend 
the teleology of idealism, a growing inclination toward Kant, into 
whose thing-in-itself they thought the needs of the heart and soul 
might be permitted to make their escape. When, then, in 1860, 
Kuno Fischer’s brilliant exposition of the critical philosophy ap- 
peared, then began the “return to Kant” which was afterwards 
destined to degenerate into literary-historical micrology. To the 
natural-science temper, out of which it arose, Albert Lange’s History 
of Materialism gave expression. 

Many misunderstandings, to be sure, accompanied this move- 
ment when even great natural scientists like Helmholtz ® confused 
transcendental idealism with Locke’s theory of signs and doctiine 
of pi unary and secondary qualities. Another misunderstanding 
appeared somewhat later, when a conspicuous school of theology, 
under the leadership of Ritsclil, adopted the doctrine of the “ thing- 
in-itself,” in a form analogous to the position of English agnosticism. 

The philosophical revival of Kantianism, which has permeated 
the second half of the century, especially since Otto Liebmann’s 
impressive book, Kant and the Epigones (1865), presents a great 
variety of views, in which we find repeated all shades of the oppos- 
ing interpretations which Kant’s theory met at its fiist appearance. 
The empirical and the rationalistic conceptions of knowledge and 
experience have come again into conflict, and their histoiical, as well 
as their systematic, adjustment has been the ultimate ground of the 
pragmatic necessity which has brought about gradually a return to 
Fichte. To-day there is once more an idealistic metaphysics in 
process of formation, as the chief representative of which we may 
regard Rudolf Eucken. 


* It is not without interest to note the fact that this motif was not far rcmovptl 
from the French materialists. Of Cahams and of Broussais we have expiessioiis, 
made at the close of their life, which are in this spirit, and even of a mystical 
tendency. 

2'Cf. H. Helmholtz, PTiysioIogische OpUk, 25, and, especially, TTic FaiUs oj 
Perception (Berlin, 1879^. 
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]?ut in all these forms, this K’eo-Kaiitian nioveineut, with its 
eainest woik upon the pioblein ot knowledge, has had the result of 
rendeiiug the supeihcial metaphysics of inateiialism evidently inad- 
equate and impossible, and hence has led to its leiectiou Even 
wheie Kant’s doctime was given an entiiely empiiical, and indeed 
positivistic tuin, or even in the fantastic leasoniiigs of so-called 
“solipsism,” the thought o± legaidiug consciousness as an accessoiy 
function of matter was lejected as an absurdity Kathei we find 
the opposite one-sided view that primary leality is to be ascribed 
only to inner peiception, in contiast with outer perception 

Mateiialism was thus oveicome in science, it lives in popular expo- 
sitions, such as Bllchuei’s “Foice and Mattel ” (ICiaJl und Staff), or 
in the more refined form of Strauss’s “Old and New Faith (Alter 
und never Glaube), it lives on also as theory of life in just those 
ciicles which love to enjoy the “ results of science ” from the most 
agreeable hand. Foi this superficial culture, materialism has found 
its chaiacteristic exposition in Haeckel’s works and his so-called 
“ monism ” 

Foi psychology as science, however, it became necessary to re- 
nounce the conception of a soul-substance for the basis as well as 
for the goal of its investigation, and as a science of the laws of the 
psychical life to build only upon inner or outer expeiience So we 
came by our “ psychology without a soul,” which is free from all 
metaphysical assumptions — oi means to be. 

7 A deeper lecoiiciliation of the above antitheses was given by 
Lotze from the fundamental thoughts of German idealism The 
vital and formative activity which constitutes the Sinritual essence 
of all this real world has as its end, the good The mechanism 
of nature is the regular form in which this activitj"^ works in the 
realisation of its end Natural science has doubtless no other prin- 
ciple than that of the meehanioal, causal connection, and this principle 
IS held to apply to organisms also, but the beginnings of metaphj^sics, 
like those of logic, he only in ethics In caiiyiug out this teleological 
idealism, motifs from all the great systems of German philosophy 
accord to a new, haimonious woik; eveiy individual leal entity lias 
Its essential natuie only in the living relations in which it stands to 
other real entities; and these relations which constitute the con- 
nected whole of the univeise aie possible only if all that is, is 
grounded as a partial leality in a substantial unity, and if thus all 


^ The ovulence of descent from the Hegelian dialecfic is seen also in this, the 
most ingenious form mIucIi materialism can find, — L Knapp’s JtecIit<!phttos(h 
pine (1867) might perhaps be classed with it, — for all higher forms of mental 
hfe are treated as the strn ing of nature to go beyond herself. 
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that takes place beWeen indmdiials is to be apprehended as pur- 
poseful realisation of a common life goal. By the powerful uni- 
versality with which he mastered the mateiial of facts and the forms 
of scientific elaboration in all the special disciplines Lotze was 
specially fitted to cairy out fully this fundamental metaphysical 
thought, and in this lespect, also, his personality as well as what he 
taught, ]oins wmrthily on to the pieceding epoch His own attitude 
IS best characteiised by its conception of knowledge as a vital and 
purposive interaction between the soul and the other “ substances ” 
The “ reaction ” of the soul is combined with the excitation which 
proceeds from things.” On the one side, the soul develops its own 
nature in the forms of perception, and in the general truths which 
come to consciousness with immediate clearness and evidence on the 
occasion of the stimulus from things ; on the other hand, the partici- 
pation of the subject makes the world of ideas a phenomenal appear- 
ance. But this appearance or phenomenal manifestation, as the 
purposive innei life, is by no means mere illusion. It is rather a 
realm of worths or values, in which the good is realising itself. The 
coming to actual reality of this world of consciousness is the most 
important result of the interaction of substances It is the ulti- 
mate and truest meaning of the woild-process From these fundar 
mental thoughts, Lotze, in his Logic, has conceived the series of 
forms of thought as a systematic whole, which develops out of the 
problems or tasks of thinking. In his Metaphysics, he has developed 
and defined his view of the woild with fineness and acuteness in his 
treatment of conceptions, and with most careful consideration in all 
directions. The view is that of teleological idealism The third 
part of the system, the ethics, has unfortunately not been completed 
in this more rigorous form As a substitute, we have the convic- 
tions of the philosopher and his mature comprehension of life and 
history presented in the fine and thoughtful expositions of the 
Microcosmus. 

8. Another way of escape from the difliculties of the natural- 
science treatment of the psychical life was chosen by Fechner He 
would look upon body and soul as the modes of phenomenal mani- 
festation — completely separated and diffeient in kind, but in constant 
correspondence with each other — of one and the same unknown 
reality ; and follows out this thought in the direction, that every 
physical connection has a mental series or system of connections 
corresponding to it, although the latter are known through percep- 
tion only in the case of our own selves. As the sensations which 
correspond to the excitation of particulai parts of the neivous sys- 
tem, present themselves as surface waves in the total wave of out 
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individual consciousness, so we may conceive that the coiiscioubiiesb 
of a single ijerson is in tuiii but the suiface wave of a nioie general 
conseiousness, — say that of the planetaiy mind and if we continue 
this line, we come ultimately to the assumption of a wuceisal total- 
consciousness in God, to wliieli the univeisal causal connection of the 
atoms eorresponds Moieovei, accoiding to Fechnei, the eonneetion 
of inner and outer expenence in oui eonseiousness makes it possible 
to investigate the laws of this correspondence The seienee of this 
IS psycho-physics It is the first problem of this seienee to find out 
methods foi measunng psychical quantities, in oidei to obtain laws 
that may be foiinulated mathematieall}’’ Fechnei bungs foiwaid 
piineijially the method of just perceptible differences, winch defines 
as the unit of mass the smallest diffeience that is still peiceptible 
betw'een intensities of sensation, and assumes this to be equal 
everywhere and in all cases 

On the basis of this assumption, which to be sure is quite arbi- 
tral y, it seemed possible to give a mathematieal foimulation to the 
so-called “Webei -Fechnei law” This was stated as follows The 
intensities of different sensations aie to each other as the logarithms 
of the intensities of their stimuli The hope was thus awakened 
by Fechner that thiough the indiiect measuiement of psychical 
magnitudes a mathematical statement could be given by scientific 
methods for the psycho-physical, peihaps even for the psychological 
laws, and in spite of the numeious and seiious objections which it 
encountered, this hope has had great success in piomoting experi- 
mental study during the past decades in many laboratories estab- 
lished for this purpose Yet it cannot be said that the outcome for 
a new and deeper comprehension of the mental life has kept pace 
with the activity of experimentation * 

The revival of the Spinozistic paiallelism has likewise met greater 
and greater difficulties With Fechnei it was dogmatically intended 
since he claimed complete metaphysical reality foi the contents of 
sense-peiception He called this view the “day view,” and set it 
ovei against the “night view ” of the phenomenalism which is found 
in natuial science and ijhilosophy Otheis, on the contraiy, con- 
ceived the parallelism in a moie ciitical fashion, assuming that 
mind and body, with all then states and activities, aie only the 
diffeient manifestations of one and the same leal unity But as 
a lesult of the vigoious discussions which this question has awak- 


1 'With reference to controversies upon tliese points, it is simplest to refer to 
Fechnei liiinself, liomsion del Jlavptpiinlte der P<n/chophi/sik (Leips 1882) 
In nddition we inay refer especially to 11 Munsterbeig, Ueber Aufgaben ttnd 
Melhnden d(i P-itjchologie (Leips 1891) \_Psgchulogie, 1900]. 
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ened,^ it has become incieasmgly evident that such a parallelism is 
untenable in any form. 

This IS seen in the case of the investigator who has been most 
active in the extension of psycho-physical study, Wilhelm Wundt. 
He has gone on in the development of liis thought from a " Physio- 
logical Psychology” to a “System of Philosophy.” This latter 
woik regards the world as an interconnected whole of active indi- 
vidualities which are to be conceived in terms of will Wundt employs 
in his metaphysics the conception of activity without a substiate, 
which we have met in Fichte and Fortlage, and limits the applica- 
tion of the conception of substance to the theories of natural science. 
The interaction between the activities of these wills produces in 
organic beings higher unities of will, and at the same time, various 
stages of cential consciousness, but the idea of an absolute woild- 
will and world-consciousness, which arises fiom these premises m 
accoi dance with a regulative principle of our thought, lies beyond 
1 he bounds of the capacity of human knowledge 

9. Voluntaiism has thus grown stronger and stronger, especially 
in its moie general interpretation, and has combated the intel- 
lectualism which was regarded as a typical feature in the most 
brilliant period of German neo-humanism Asa result of this con- 
flict we find emerging the same problem as to the relative primacy 
of the will or the intellect which occupied so vigorously the diar 
lectical acuteness of the scholastics (cf. above, § 26). That this 
problem actually arose from the antagonistic development within 
the system of idealism was seen most clearly by Eduard von Hart- 
mann His “Philosophy of the Unconscious” proceeds from a 
synthesis of Hegel, on the one hand, with Schopenhauer and the 
later thought of Schelling, on the other. Its purpose was to bring 
together once more the rational and irrational lines of idealism 
Hartmann attempts by this means to ascribe to the one World-Spirit 
both will and idea (the logical element), as coordinated and inter- 
related attributes In calling the absolute spirit the “Unconscious,” 
Hartmann attributes to the concept of consciousness an ambiguity 
hke that which Schopenhauer ascribed to the will , for the activities 
of the “Unconscious” are functions of will and ideation which are 
indeed not given in any empirical consciousness, but yet presuppose 
some other consciousness if we are to think of them at all This 


ciitical survey of tlie literature on the question is given by E Busse in 
the Philos AhhancVnngen zur SiqimiVs 70 Gebvrtstag (Ttibingen, 1900). Cf 
also especially the investigation by H Rickeit in the same volume [Cf also the 
aits bv Krhanlt, Busse Paulsen, Konig, and Wentscher, in Zeitsrln j, Philot.^ 
Vols 114-117, aid A. K. Rogers, in Umv. of Chicago Cont. to Phil., 1899.] 
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Ingher consciousness, which is called Unconscious, and is to foi m the 
common ground of life in all conscious individuals, Hartmann seeks 
to exhibit as the active essence in all piocesses of the natural and 
psychical life, it takes the jilace of Schopenhauer’s and Schelling’s 
Will in Hatuie, and likewise of the vital foice of former physi- 
ology and the “Entelechies ” of the System of Development The 
Unconscious unfolds itself above all in the teleological inter-rela- 
tions of organic life In this lespect Haitmann has controverted 
materialism very efficiently, since his theoiy everywhere points to 
the unitary mental or spiritual ground of things To this end he 
employed a wealth of knowledge in the fields of natural science, 
and that too in the most foitimate mannei, although it was an illu- 
sion to suppose that he was winning his “ speculative results by the 
inductive methods of natuial scienee ” At all events, the interest 
which he borrowed from the natural sciences in combination with 
an attractive and sometimes brilliant exposition, contributed much 
to the extraordinary, though transient, success of the “ Philosojiliy 
of the Unconscious ” , its greatest attractiveness lay in the treatment 
of pessimism (cf below, § 46), and along this line it was followed 
by a tram of popular philosophical literature which was foi the 
most part of veiy inferior quality. 

Hartmann himself made extensive historical studies, and with 
their aid extended his fundamental metaphysical thoughts to the 
fields of ethics, assthetics, and philosophy of religion , then he pro- 
ceeded to woik out a rigorous dialectic system in his Theoiy of the 
CcUegoiies This is the most systematic work of a constructive chai- 
acter in the field of abstract concepts which has appeared during 
the last decades in Germany, — a woik which has been supplemented 
by a histoiical and ciitical basis in his History of Metaphysics} 

The Theoiy of the Categoiies, which is no doubt Hartmann’s main 
woik fiom a scientific standpoint, seeks to gam a common formal 
basis foi the disciplines of philosophy by tracing all the relating 
piinciples employed by the intellect, whether m perception oi in 
leflection, through the subjective ideal field of the theory of knowl- 
edge, the objective leal field of the philosojiliy of nature, and tlie 
metaphysical realm In the fineness of its dialectical refeiences, 
and m the wealth of interesting outlooks upon the fields of reality, 
it presents a unique countoipait to Hegel’s Logic As Hegel devel- 
oped dialectically the whole process m which the Idea changes o\ ei 
into Hatuie, in which the concept leaves itself and becomes “othei,” 
so Hartmann shows, m the case of every category, the transforma* 


* Geschxchtc dor Metaphystk (2 p.arts, Lcips. 1890-1900). 
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tion -wliich the “logical” experiences by its relation to the “non- 
logical ” element of reality, which arises from the Will Here, too, 
the world appears as divided within itself, as the conflict of Reason 
against will 

§ 45 Nature and History. 

The dualism of the Kantian Weltanschauung is reflected in the 
science of the nineteenth century by the peculiar tension in the lela- 
tion between science of Nature and science of mind. At no eaiiiei 
time has this antithesis been so current as respects both material 
and methods, as in ours; and from this circumstance a number of 
promising new shif tings have arisen. If from the domain of mental 
science we take, as has been shown, the contested province of psychol- 
ogy, we then have remaining over against “Nature,” what corie- 
sponds still more to Kantian thought — the social life and its historical 
development in its full extent in all directions. The thinking of 
natural science, pressing forward in its vigorous career of annex- 
ation, from the nature of the case easily found points in the social 
phenomena as it had previously found in the psychological, where it 
might set the levers of its mode of consideration, so that a struggle 
became necessary upon this field, similar to that which had taken 
place on account of the soul 5 and thus the earlier antithesis culmi- 
nated in that between natural science and historical science. 

1 The first form in which the struggle between the natural science 
and the historical Weltanschauung was fought out, was the successful 
opposing of the Revolution Philosophy by the French Traditionalism. 
After St. Martin and de Maistre had set forth the Revolution as the 
judgment of God upon unbelieving mankind, de Bonald proceeded to 
oppose to the social theoiies of the eighteenth century, which he too 
held responsible for the horrors of the Reign of Terror, the theory of 
the clerical-legitimist Restoration. Unschooled in abstract thought, 
a dilettante, especially in his predilection for etymology, he was in- 
fluential by the warmth of his presentation and % the weight of the 
pimciple which he defended. It was the mistake of the Enlighten- 
ment, he taught, to suppose that the reason could from its own le- 
sources find out truth and organise society, and to leave to the liking 
of individuals the shaping of their social life But in truth all intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of man is a product of historical tradition. For 
it is rooted in language. Language, however (and just here Condil- 
lacism IS most vigorously opposed), was given man by God as the fiist 
revelation; the divine “Word” is the source of all truth. Human 
knowledge is always only a participating in this truth ; it grows nut 
of conscience, in which we make that which holds universally, our 
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own But the beaier of the tiadition of the duine woid i» the 
Chuich. her teaching is the God-given, umoeisal leason, propagated 
on thiough the centuries as the gieat tiee on which all the genuine 
fiuits of Jiuinan knowledge iipen And theiefoie this levelation is 
the only possible foundation of society The aiiogance of the indi- 
viduals who have lebelled against this has found its expiation in the 
dissolution of society, and it is now in point to build society once 
inoie upon the eternal basis this was also the thought uhich held 
loosely together the obscure and stiange fancies of Ballanche 

2. The philosophical factoi in this chuich-political theoi}' was, 
that the geneiic reason lealising itself in the histoiieal development 
of society was lecognised as the ground of the intellectual and spii- 
itual life of individuals if the theological news were distracted 
fiom this Tiaditionalism, the reader found himself haid by Hegel’s 
conception of the Objective Spirit Hence it was extiemely humoi- 
ous when Victor Cousin, while adopting German philosophy on just 
this side, to a certain extent took from the Ultra-montanes the cieam 
of then milk. Eclecticism also taught a univeisal leason, and was 
not disinclined to see in it something similai to the Scottish " com- 
mon sense,” to which, however, it still did not deny a metaphysical 
basis, fashioned accoiding to Schelling and Hegel 'When, tlieie- 
fore, Lamennais, who at the beginning had been a tiaditionalist and 
had then passed through the school of the German pliilosophj , treated 
the doctiine of Ideas in his Esquisne d’une Philosophic, he could fully 
letain the above theoiy of the conscience, so far as its leal content 
was concerned 

Quite another foim was assumed by the doctiine of Objective 
Spiiit, wheie it was appiehended puiely psychologically and empiri- 
cally In the mental life of the individual, numeious piocesses go 
on, which rest solely upon the fact that the individual neiei exist" 
at all except as member of a psychical lutei connected Mhole This 
iiiteiacting and oveiieaching life, into which each one gious, and 
by virtue of which he is what he is, evinces itself not by confoimity 
to natuial laws, as do the geneial foims of the psjchical piocesses 
it is rather of a historical chaiacter, and the geneial mind mIucIi lies 
at the basis of individual life expi esses itself objectively in language, 
in fustoms and moials, and in public institulions Individual ps\- 
chology must be bioadened to a mnal p'niUtnloqii by a studj of these 
Tins principle has been piopounded by iMznius and Steinthal, and 
the eminently histoiical charaetei which this must have ivhen ear- 
ned out they have indicated by the otherwise less fortunate name 
of Tolhei psychologic [Folk oi Comparative Psychology] 

3. One must take into account the fundamental social thought of 
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Traditionalism to understand the religious colouring which is char- 
acteristic of French socialism since St Simon, in contrast with the 
soeial-pohtical theoiies of the last century St. Simon's theoiy, 
however, stands not only under the piessure of the religious zeal 
which was growing to become a new social and political power, hut 
also in lively relations to German philosophy, and indeed to its 
dialectic. All this passed over to his disciple, Auguste Comte, 
whose thought passed through an extremely peculiar course of 
development. 

He aims at nothing more or less than a complete reform of human 
society. He, too, regards it as an evident conclusion that with the 
devolution, the Enlightenment, which was its cause, has become 
bankrupt Like the Traditionalists, he fixes the responsibility for 
this upon the independence of individuals, upon free investigation 
and autonomy in the conduct of life. From these follow anaichy 
of opinions and anarchy of public life The salvation of society is 
to be sought only in the dominance of scientific knowledge "We 
must find once more, and along securer Imes, that subordination of 
all the activities of life beneath a univei sally valid principle whieli 
was approximately attained in the grand but piemature catholic sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages In place of theology we must set positive 
science, which tolerates freedom of faith as little as theology tolei- 
ated it in the Middle Ages This Bora antic element determined 
Comte’s theory throughout. It is shown not only in lus philosophy 
of history by his enthusiastic portrayal of the medimval system of 
society, not only in his projected “Religion of Humanity"* and its 
cultus, but above all in his demand for a concurrent spiritual and 
secular authority for the new social order. The new foim of the 
social order was to proceed from the creative activity of the pouvoir 
spii ituel, and Comte made fantastic attemiits toward this by estab- 
lishing his “Western Committee ” As he thought of himself as tlie 
chairman of this committee, so he trusted to himself the establish- 
ment of the new teaching. But the positive philosophy on which 
the new social order was to arise was nothing other than the ordered 
system of the positive sciences. 

Comte’s projected positive system of the sciences first of all pushes 
Hume’s and Condillac’s conception to the farthest point Hot only 
is human knowledge assigned for its province to the reciprocal rela- 
tions of phenomena, but there is nothing absolute whatever, that 
might he unknown, as it were, at the basis of phenomena. The only 
absolute principle is, that all is relative. To talk of first causes or 
ultimate ends of things has no rational sense. But this relativism 
(or, as it has later been termed, “correlativism”) is forfeited at once 
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to the univeisalistic claiia of the thinking of mathematieal natural 
science, when science is assigned the task of explaining all these 
lelations fiom the point of view that in addition to individual facts 
we must discover and establish also the ordei of these facts as they 
repeat themselves in time and space This older we may call “gen- 
eral fact/’ but nothing moie Thus positivism seeks by “laws ” — 
this IS Comte’s usual name for general facts — not to explain the 
particular facts, but only to establish their recurrence Fiom this 
IS supposed to come foresight for the future, as the practical outcome 
of science, — savoir pour privoir^ — although such foresight is quite 
unintelligible and unjustifiable undei his presuppositions This con- 
ception of Comte’s has found assent not only with philosophers like 
C Ooi inq, who appropriated it especially for his theory of causality, 
but also to some degree among natuial scientists, particularly with 
the representatives of mechanics, such as KircJihoff sud Mach Their 
tendency is to exclude the conception of efficient agency from the 
scientific theory of nature, and to reach the elimination of “ force ” 
on the basis of a mere “ description ” or discovery of the most ade- 
quate “image ” This has been attempted by H Heitz in his Prm- 
ciples of Mechanics Similar thoughts have been spun out into the 
unspeakably tedious terminologies of his “Empino-Criticism,” by 
Bichaid Avenaiius, who has emploj’^ed the generalisations of an ab- 
stract dialectic, and seeks to demonstrate all philosophical conceptions 
of the world to be needless vaiiatrons of one original world-concep- 
tion of pure experience, which is to be once more restored. 

4 Phenomena, according to Comte, both individual and general, 
aie in part simiile, in part more or less complicated. Knowledge of 
tlie simpler must precede that of the more complex For this reason 
he arranges the sciences in a hierarchy which proceeds step by step 
fiom the simple to the complex. Mathematics is followed by 
astronomy, then by physics, chemistiy, biology which includes 
psycholog}'-, and finally by “ sociology ” This relation, nevertheless, 
IS not to be conceived as if every following discipline was supposed 
to be deduced fiom the pieceding discipline or disciplines, it 
merely presupposes these in the sense that then more complicated 
facts include within themselves the more elementary facts, the 
completely new facts add their own peculiar combination and nature 
to those more elementaiy facts So, for examiilc, biology presupposes 
physical and chemical processes, but the fact of life is something 
completely new, and incapable of deduction from these processes. 
It IS a fact which must be verified by biological observation Such, 
too, IS the relation of sociology to the five preceding disciplines. 
Following this principle Comte’s social statics declines with charac- 
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tenstic emphasis to derive sociality from the individual, as was done 
in the Enlightenment philosophy. The social nature is an original 
fact, and the first social phenomenon is the family. Still moie inde* 
pendent is his social dynamics, which without psychological explana- 
tion sets itself the task of discovering the natural laio of the history 
of society Comte finds this in the principle of the three stages, which 
society necessaiily passes through (an apeigu, which had been antici- 
pated by d’Alembert and Turgot as well as by Hegel and Cousin) 
Intellectually, man passes out of the theological phase, through the 
metaphysical, over into the positive. In the first he explains phe- 
nomena by supernatural powers and beings thought in anthiopo- 
morphic guise, in the second by general concepts [eg foice, etc] 
which he constructs as the essence working behind phenomena, in 
the positive stage he comprehends the particular only by the actually 
demonstrable conditions, from which it follows according to a law 
verifiable experimentally To this universal law of the mental life 
are sub]ect all special processes into which the same divides, and 
likewise the movement of human history as a whole. Moieover, the 
intellectual process is accompanied by a corresponding couise of 
development in the external oiganisation of society, which passes 
out of the priestly, warlike condition, through the rule of the jurists 
(I4gistes), to the “ industrial ” stage 

The very circumstantial philosophy of history which Comte here 
cairies out, interesting in particular points, but on the whole com- 
pletely arbitrary and often distorted by ignorance and prejudice, is 
to be estimated solely as a construction undertaken for his lefoima- 
toiy purpose The victory of the positive view of the woi'ld, and at 
the same time of the industiial order of life, is the goal of the his- 
torical development of European peoples At this goal “the gieat 
Thought, VIZ positive philosophy, will be wedded wuth the gieat 
Poivei, the proletaiiate ” * 

But as if the law of the circuit of the three phases was to be fii st 
verified in the case of its author, Comte in the last (“ subjective ”) 
period of his thinking fell back into the theological stage, making 
mankind as Qiand-Ure the object of a religious veneiation or woi- 
ship, as w'hose high piiest he imitated the whole apparatus of worship 
of the saints, "with a positivist remodelling. Among these phantastic 
products of the imagination the history of philosophy can at most 
consider only the motive which guided Comte in his later course 
He best set this forth in the General View of Positivism, which is 


1 Cf. on Comte, among recent works, Tschitscherin, Philosophische For 
schungen, tj from the Russian (Heidelberg, 1800) 
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lepnnted in the first volume of the Po'ntive Pohly This shows him 
turning aside fiom the outspoken individualism which had shown 
itself 111 his eailiei conviction that positive science as such would be 
sufficient to bung about the refoim of society Pie has noiv seen 
that the positive philosophy may indeed teach how the iieiv oidei of 
things IS to appear, but that the woik of bunging about this new 
Older can be achieved onl^'by the “affective ininciiile” — the fechng 
Wheieas he had foimerly taught that the specifically human, as 
it develops in histoiy, is to be sought in the piedominance of the in- 
telligence over the feelings, it is from the piedominance of the 
heait ovei the intellect that he now e\pects the fulfilment of his 
hopes which he formulates as Vamotir pour principe, Vordre pour hose, 
le piogr^spour hut * And since Gall has shown that the preeminence 
of heait over intellect is a fundamental characteristic of the biain of 
woman, Comte bases on this his worship of ivoman, w hich he w’ould 
make an essential constituent in the religion of humanity He ivho 
had begun with the proud announcement of a positivist papacy ended 
until an appeal to the pioletariate and the emancipation of woman 
5 It IS in accord with the practical, i e political, ends w hich 
Corate followed, that in histoiy also general facts or laws appeared 
ro him more important than particular facts He believed that in 
the realm of history a foresight {piivoyance) should guide and 
diiect action Hut apart fiom this theory and in spite of the one- 
sidedness of his education along the lines of mathematics and natu- 
idl science, Comte was yet sufficiently broad-minded to understand 
and to preserve the distinctive chaiacter of the diffeient disciplines, 
and as he had already attempted to secure for biology its ow n diS' 
tractive methods, he expiessly claimed for his sociologj’- the “his- 
torical method” In the biological field the senes of successive 
phenomena in a race of animals is only an exteinal evolution which 
does not alter or concern the permanent character of the race (hence, 
Comte was throughout an opponent of Lamarck’s theory) In 
sociology we have to do with an actual transformation of the human 
race This has been brought about through the changing vicissi- 
tudes of generations and the persisting cumulation of definite life 
piocesses which has been made possible theieby The historical 
method is to letiiin to general facts, and thus obsenation is to be 
guided by theory, so that historical investigation wull yield only a 
construction based upon a philosophy of histoij' It w’as thus per 
haps not quite in Comte’s meaning, but nevei tireless it was a con 
sequence of his teaching, wdien the effort was made here and ther 


* " Love for the principle, order for the basis, progress for the end ” 
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to raise history to the plane of a natural science John Stumt Mill 
called attention to this in his methodology Schopenhauer had 
denied to history the character of a science on the ground that it 
teaches only the particulai and nothing of the universal. This 
defect seemed now to be remedied in that the effort was made to 
press forward beyond the description of particular events to the 
general facts The most imjiressive attempt of this sort was made 
by Comte’s English disciple, Thomas Buckle. In his Histoiy of 
Civilisation in England (1857), Buckle defined the task of historical 
science as that of seeking the natural laws of the life of a people 
For this purpose Buckle found in those slow changes of the social 
conditions which are recorded in the statistical tables, much more 
usable and exact material than m the recital of particidar events to 
which the old chronicle forms of historical writing had been limited 

Here the proper sense of the antithesis is disclosed . on the one 
hand the life of the masses with the changes takmg place conform- 
ably to general law — on the other hand the independent value of 
that which presents itself but once, and is determmed withm itself 
In this respect the essence of the historical view of the world has 
been by no one so deeply apprehended, and so forcibly and warmly 
presented, as by Carlyle, who worked himself free from the phi- 
losophy of enlightenment by the assistance of the German idealism, 
and laboured unweariedly for the recognition of the archetypal and 
creative personalities of history, — for the comprehension and ven- 
eration of “ heroes ” 

In these two extremes are seen anew the great antitheses in the 
conception of the world which were already prevalent in the Renais- 
sance, but which had not at that time attained so clear and methodi- 
cal an expression We distinguished in that period a historical 
century, and a century of natural science, in the sense that the new 
investigation of nature emeiged from the conflict of traditions as 
the most valuable outcome (cf Part IV.) From the victory of the 
methods and conceptions of natural science resulted the great meta- 
physical systems, and as their sequence the unhistorical mode of 
thought characteristic of the Enlightenment In opposition to this 
the German philosophy set its historical view of the world It is to 
be noted that the almost complete counterpart of this antithesis is 
foimd in the psychological realm in the antithesis between Intellec- 
tualisra and Voluntarism. On this account the attempt which has 
been made during the last decade to introduce the so-called scien- 
tific ' method into history, is not in accord with the development of 

^ [Natvnm’i’iensf'hafthche In English the term “science” is so commonly 
used as the equivalent of “natural science” that the confusion objected to in 
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psychology during our century It is indeed not the great histo- 
rians who have fallen victims to this mistake, but here and theie 
some who have either been too weak to stand against the watch- 
woids of the day, or have made use of them for popular effect In 
this so-called scientific^ treatment of historical stiuctures or pio- 
cesses the misuse of comparisons and analogies is especially unde- 
suable — as if it weie a genuine insight to call society an oiganism , - 
or as if the effect of one people upon another could be designated as 
endosmose and exosmose * 

The intioduction of natural-science modes of thought into history 
has not been limited to this postulate of method which seeks to as- 
certain the laws of the historical process , it has also had an influ- 
ence upon the contents At the time when I?eiierbach’s Materialism, 
which was a degenerate product of the Hegelian dialectic (cf above, 
§ 44, 6), was yet in its vigour, Marx and Engels created socialism's 
mateiialistic philosophy ofhistoiy, in which motives from Hegel and 
fiom Comte cross in peculiar manner The meaning of history they 
too find 111 the “ processes of social life,” This collective life, how- 
ever, IS essentially of an economic nature The determining foiees 
m all social conditions are the economic relations , they form the 
ultimate motives for all activities Their change and their develop- 
ment are the only conditioning forces for public life and politics, and 
likewise for science and religion All the different activities of 
civilisation are thus only offshoots of the economic life, and all 
history should bo economic history 

6 If history has had to defend its autonomy against the destruction 
of the boundary lines which delimit it from the sciences, the natural 
science of the nineteenth century has conversely contained an emi- 
nently historical factor which has attained a commanding infl uence, viz 
die evolutionary motive In fact we find the natural science of to-day 
m its geneial theories, as well as in its paiticulai investigations, de- 
termined by two great principles which apparently stand m opposition 
to each other, but which in truth recipiocally supplement each other, 
VIZ the principle of the consei'vation of energy and that of evolution 

The former has been found by Eobeit Mayer, Joule, and Helm- 
holtz to be the only form in which the axiom of causality can be used 
by the physical theory of to-day The epistemological postidate that 
there is nothing new in nature, but that every following phenomenon 


tlio text is all the more likely to occur Of course the author is objectin'; not to 
scientific methods, but to the assumption that the scientific method for natuial 
science is the proper scientific method for history ] 

® [But cf on this, Kant, Critique of Judgment, § 06 Cf also Lapie in /.Vr 
de Met et de la Morale, Mav 1806 f 
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IS only a transformation of that which precedes, was formulated hy 
Descartes as the law of the Conservation of Motion (cf. above, p 411), 
by Leibniz as the law of Conservation of Force (p. 421), by Kant as 
that of the Conservation of Substance (pp 545 f ). The discovery of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, and the distinction between the 
concepts of kinetic and potential energy, made possible the formula- 
tion that the sum of energy in nature is quantitatively unchangeable, 
and only qualitatively changeable, and that in every material system 
which is regarded as complete or closed within itself, the spatial 
distribution and direction of the kinetic and potential energy at any 
time is absolutely determined by the law ]ust stated It is not to be 
overlooked that in this statement the exclusion of other than mate- 
rial forces from the explanation of nature is made still more sharply 
than with Descartes , on the other hand, however, signs are already 
multiplying that a return to the dynamic conception of matter has 
been thereby introduced, such a conception as was demanded by 
Leibniz, Kant, and Schellmg (cf. above, § 38, 7). 

7. The principle of evolution had many lines of preparation in 
modern thought. In philosophic form it had been projected by 
Leibniz and Schelhng, although as a relation between concepts, and 
not as a process taking place in tune (so with Aristotle ; cf. § 13) ; 
and among Schelling’s disciples it was Ohen who began to regard the 
ascending of classes and species in the realm of organic life as a pro- 
cess in time. With the aid of comparative morphology, to which 
also Goethe’s studies had contributed, Oken dared that “adventure” 
in the “ archaeology of nature ” of which Kant had spoken (p. 566) 
All organisms are regarded as variously formed “protoplasm” {Ur- 
schleim), and the higher have proceeded from the lower by an 
increasing multiplication of protoplasmic vesicles At the same time 
(1809), m his Philosophie Zoologique, Lamai ck gave the first system- 
atic exposition of the theory of descent. He explained the relation- 
ship of organisms by descent from a common oiiginal form, and their 
differences, in part by the direct effect of environment, and in part 
by the indirect effect of environment which operates by calling for 
a greater use of some organs and a less use of others This use 
modifies structures, and the modifications in structure are inherited 
The vaiiations in species which become stable were thus explained 
by the alternating influences of heredity and adaptation To these 
^’actors of explanation Charles Darwin added the decisive factor of 
natural sdection Organisms tend to increase at a far higher rate 
than the available means of nutrition. Hence the struggle for exist- 
ence Those plants or animals which vary in a direction that favours 
them in this struggle will survive. 
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The piesuppositions of the theory, thetefoie, are the two princi- 
ples of heiedity and vaiiability, an additional element was tho 
assumption of gieat periods of time foi the accumulation of indefi- 
nitely small deviations, an assumption which a\ as made possible by 
contempoianeous geological investigations 
This biological liypothesis at once gained moie general signifi- 
cance in that it piomised a puiely mechanical explanation of the 
adaptations or purposive elements which constitute the problems of 
oiganic life, and it was believed that thereby the necessity of the 
progress of nature to higher and higher forms had been understood 
The "purposive” had been mechanically explained in the sense of 
that which is capable of survival — that is, of that which can main- 
tain and propagate itself — and it was supposed that the same 
explanation could be applied to everything else which appears pur- 
posive in other lelations, especially to that which is purposive in a 
normative respect. So the theory of selection following Darwin’s 
own suggestions was very soon applied on many sides to psychology, 
sociology, ethics, and history, and was pressed by zealous adherents 
as the only scientific method Few were clear on the point that 
natuie was thereby plowed under a caiegory of history, and that this 
category had experienced an essential change for such an applica- 
tion For the evolutionary theory of natural science, including the 
tlieoiy of natural selection, can indeed explain alteiation but not 
progress, it cannot give the lational ground for regarding the lesult 
of the development as a "higher,” that is, a moie valuable foim. 

8, In its most universal extent the piinciple of evolution had 
already been proclaimed before Darwin by Ins countryman Herbert 
Spencei, and had been made the fundamental conception of the lat- 
ter’s System of Synthetic Philosophy, in which many tliieads of 
English philosophy aie biought togethei He juoceeds flora agnos- 
ticism in so far as he declares the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the 
Unitat}’’ Being, which he is also fain to call Foice, to be unknowable 
Religion and philosophy have laboured in vain to conceive this in 
definite ideas j for us it is by the very natuie of the case incapable 
of determination Human knowledge is limited to an interpretation 
of phenomena, that is, to the manifestations of the Unknow'able 
Philosophy has only the task of generalising the results of the 
partiGulai sciences, and putting these geneialised results togethei 
into the simplest and most complete totality possible 
The fundamental distinction in phenomena Spencer designates as 
that of the "vivid” and the "faint” manifestations of the Un- 
knowable, i e of impressions and ideas This indicates an attach- 
ment to Hume which is not fortunate (cf above, p. 453). From this 
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starbng-pomt, although. Spencer rightly rejects the reproach of 
materialism, he yet introduces a turn in his view of the world which 
directs preeminent interest to the character of physical phenomena. 
For an examination of all the particular sciences is supposed to 
yield the result that the fundamental form in which the Absolute 
manifests itself is evolution And by evolution Spencer under- 
stands — following a suggestion of the scientist, von Baer — the 
tendency of all natural structures to pass over from the homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous This active variation in which the 
ever-active force manifests itself consists in two processes, which in 
cooperation with each other constitute evolution, and which Spencer 
designates as differentiation and integration On the one hand, by 
virtue of the plurality of effects which belong to every cause, the 
simple passes into a manifold, it differentiates and individualises 
itself, it divides and determmes itself by virtue of the fulness of 
relations into which it enters On the other hand, the thus separ 
rated mdividual phenomena come together again to form firm com- 
pounds and functional systems, and through these integrations new 
anities arise which are higher, richer, and more finely articulated 
than the original So the animal organism is a higher unity than 
the cell ; society is a higher “ individual ” than a single man 
This schema is now applied by Spencer to all material and spir- 
itual processes, and with tireless labour he has sought to enforce it 
in the case of the facts of all the particular sciences Physics and 
chemistry are refractoiy, they stand under the law of the consei- 
vation of energy But astrophysical theoiy shows the differentiar 
tion of the original gas into the suns and the peiipheral stiuctures 
of the planets with their satellites, and likeivise the corresponding 
integration in the articulated and ordered system of motion which 
all these bodies maintain It is, however, in biology and sociology 
that the system attains full unfolding Life is legaided by Spencer 
as a progiessive adaptation of inner to outer relations. From this 
the individualising growth of a single organism is explained, and 
from the necessary variations of the latter accoiding to the method 
of the theory of selection is explained the alteration of species 
Social life also in its whole historical course is nothing other than 
the progressive adaptation of man to his natural and plastic environ- 
ment The perfecting which the race wins thereby rests upon the 
dying out of the unfit and upon the survival of the fit functions. 
From the standpoint of this doctrine Spencer seeks also to decide 
the old strife between rationalism and empiricism upon both the 
logical and ethical fields As against the associational psychology 
he admits that there are for the individual immediately evident 
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principles, and truths which aie innate in the sense that they cannot 
be explained by the expeiience of the individual Hut the strength 
with which these judgments asseit themselves so that consciousness 
finds it impossible to deny them, lests upon the fact that they aie 
the intellectual and emotional habits acquiied by the lace, which 
have proved themselves to be adapted to fuithei the lace, and ]ia\e 
maintained themselves on this giound The apixon is eveiyvheie 
an evolutionary product of heredity So in particular for morals, 
everything m the form of intelligent feeling and modes of will sui- 
vives which is adapted to further the self-preservation and develop- 
ment of the individual, of society, and of the race 
Finally every particular development reaches its natural end when 
a condition of equilibrium has been gained in which the inner rela- 
tions are everywhere completely adapted to the outer, so that the 
capacity for further articulation and vanation has been exhausted 
It IS, therefore, only by external influence that such a system can be 
destroyed and disturbed, so that its individual parts may enter into 
new processes of evolution On the contrary Spencei stiives against 
the assumption of the possibility that the whole universe, ivith all 
the particular systems which it contains, can ever come to a perfect 
and therefore permanent condition of equilibrium He thus con- 
tradicts those investigators who have regarded as theoretically possi- 
ble such a distribution of energies as to exclude all alterations , this 
IS due ultimately to the fact that Spencei legards the Unknowable 
as the ever self-manifesting force, and regards evolution itself as 
the most universal law of the manifestation of the Unknoivable 
9 Taken all in all Spencei ’s development of the principle of 
evolution is throughout of a cosmological character, and in this is 
shown just the alteration in this controlling principle winch is due 
to the prevalence of natural science in oui century This is seen 
most clearly by compaiing Hegel and Spencei With the foiniei, 
evolution is the nature of the self-revealing spirit, wuth the latter, 
It IS the law of the successive manifestations of an unknowable 
force To speak in Hegel’s language (cf p Gll) the subject has 
again become substance In fact the Unknowable of Spencer 
resembles most that “indifference of leal and ideal ’ which Schel- 
hng designated as the Absolute This analogy would lead us to 
expect that the cosmological foim of the principle of evolution w ill 
not be the fi nal one, and that the historical standpoint and method, 
as the appropriate home of this piinciple, will give the peimanent 
form which it will talce in philosophy In England itself, and still 
more in America, a decided turn towaid Hegel is to be noticed since 
the impressive book of Hutchinson Stirling and Wallace’s excellent 
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introduction of Hegel’s logic. In Germany, Kuno Fischer’s exposi 
tion of Hegel’s doctrine, which is now ]ust reaching completion, will 
dissipate prejudices which have hitherto stood in the way of its just 
valuation, and by stripping off the terminology which has become 
foreign to us, T\ill cause this great system of evolution xo appear in 
full clearness 

The same tendency to win back the historical form for the thought 
of evolution is found in the logical and epistemological efforts which 
have as their goal what Dilthey has denoted with a fortunate expres- 
sion, a "critique of the historical reason.” The aim is to break 
through that one-sidedness which has attached to logic since its 
Greek origins, and which prescribes as the goal and norm of logical 
laws in their formal aspect the relation of the universal to the par- 
ticular (cf § 12), and for the content and material of those laws the 
knowledge of nature. Under these presuppositions stand not only 
the extreme of mathematical logic (cf § 44, 4), but also the impoi- 
tant works of John Stuart Mill and Stanley Jevons, which aie to 
be characterised essentially as the logical theory of natural science. 
Over against this, the elaborations of logical science by Lotze and 
Sigwart, especially in the latter’s second edition, show a much more 
universal stamp, and in connection with the movement of historical 
idealism which has its attachments to the Fichtean vicvf ot the world 
(cf § 44, 6), a deeper comprehension of the logical forms of histori- 
cal science is on the way ; such, for example, as we find in Rickert’s 
investigations regarding the limitations of the concepts of natural 
science ' 

§ 46 The Problem of Values. 

AVhile the end of the century finds us in the yet unadjusted strife 
between the historical and the natural-science standards, we see just 
in this contmuation of an inherited antithesis how little the philoso- 
phy of this period has been able to win a real progress in its princi- 
ples. Its great and varied industry has been rather at the periphery, 
and in the work of adjusting relations with the special sciences, 
while the central development falls prey to a certain stagnation 
which must be simply put up with as a fact easily comprehensible 
historically. The exhaustion of metaphysical energy and the high 
tide of empirical interests give a completely satisfactory explana- 
tion. For this leason we can readily understand that the philoso- 
phy of the nineteenth century shows a rich development along the 
bounding provinces in which it comes in contact with the empirical 
disciplines, as in psychology, philosophy of nature, anthropology, 


1 H. Rickert, Orenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung^ 1896. 
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philosophy of history, philosophy of law and philosophy of reli- 
gion, while on the contrary it makes the impression of an eclectic 
and dependent attitude in the fundamental disciplines Smely this 
IS the inevitable consequence of the fact that it suffeis fiom the 
repressive wealth of traditions which have attained complete histori- 
cal consciousness. It is in accord with this that no eailier time has 
seen such a luxuriant and fruitful growth in the study of the history 
of philosophy. But there is need of a new central reconstruction if 
philosophy is to meet in satisfactory manner the wants which in 
lecent time come once more for satisfaction from the general con- 
sciousness and fiom the special sciences ^ 

The direction in which the solution of this problem is to be sought 
IS determined on the one hand by the predominance of that volun- 
taiism which extends from psychology into geneial metaphysical 
theories (§ 44), and on the other by the circumstance that the tivo 
foims of the principle of evolution (§45), viz the histoiical and 
that of natural science, are distinguished from each other by their 
different attitudes toward the determinations of value. In addition 
the mighfy upward sweep m the conditions of life which Europeans 
have experienced in this centuiy has woiked at once destructively 
and constiuctively upon general convictions Civilisation, caught in 
this movement of rapid enhancement and extension, is uiged on by 
a deeper demand for comprehension of itself, and fiom the problem 
of civilisation which made its appeaiance in the Enlightenment (cf 
§ 37) a movement has developed foi which the “tiansformation and 
re-valuation of all values” (Umivertung alter Werthe) has become the 
watchword 

1. The characteristic tiait in this is that in the foreground of all 
ethical considerations the relation of the indioidnal to society stands 

^Tliat the Catholic Cliuich has sought to solve this problem by a revival ot 
'riioniisni IS well known, and does not need to bo further set forth here Nor on 
tins account do we need to cite the numerous Thomisls (mostly .Tcsuits) in Italy, 
Prance, Germany, Belgium, and Holland In tlieoiy they represent no new 
principles, but at most seek to build out the old doctrine in details so that it may 
appear in some manner adapted to modem knowledge, in particular to modci n 
science of nature But the freei tendencies of Catholic jihilosoph}', iiliich am 
usually called Ontoloqism, have cre.ated nothing new and fruitful 'J hej attach 
themselves for the inostpait to the Platonism of I5I.ilebranchc, and point back to 
Augustine, so that the antagonism which we noted in the Middle Ages and in the 
ltcnaiss.ance is repeated again (cf pp 304, 410 ) The finest piesenlalinn of 
Ontologism was found in the Italians, Rosmini and Gioherti , the foiiiier ga\c 
It a sort of psychological basis , the latter a purely metaphysical fonii (LVnte 
• lea Ve'iiUcnte). In Germany GUnther introduced into it certain cleiiHiits of 
the idealistic speculations, especially of Fichte’s doctrine , in France Gratrj 
from this standpoint combats especially the eclecticism of Cousin, and in this 
eclecticism ho combats Hegelianism and the “ pantheisiii ” which he finds in 
both (cf j^tude stir la Sophistique Contemporame, lettrc a M Vacherot, 
Pans, 1861). 
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fortli in much more conscious and explicit form than ever before, 

whether in the positive form that the subordination of the individual 
to society is presented and grounded in some manner as the noun of 
all valuation, or whether it be in the negative form that the resist- 
ance of the individual to the oppressing weight of the species is 
praised and ]ustified 

The first form is that which has been transmitted from the phi- 
losophy of the Eevolution and from Utilitarianism, especially in the 
stamp given to it by Bentham (cf p 522). This Utilitarianism goes 
through the popular literature of the century as a broad stieam m 
which the standard of the public good is taken as a matter of course 
without deep analysis of its meaning. It is characterised for the 
most part by limiting its care “ for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ” to man’s earthly welfare ; the mental and spiritual 
goods are not indeed denied, but the measure of all valuation is 
found in the degree of pleasure or pain which a circumstance, a 
relation, an act, or a disposition may call forth Theoretically, tins 
doctrine rests on the unfortunate inference of the associational psy- 
chology, that because every satisfied desire is accompanied with 
pleasure the expectation of the pleasure is, therefore, the ultimate 
motive of all willing, and every particular object is willed and valued 
only as means for gaining this pleasure This formal eudsemonism 
was earlier forced either to regard the altruistic impulses as equally 
original with the egoistic, or to make them pioceed from the egoistic 
through the experiences which the individual undergoes in social life 
In contrast with this the noteworthy transformation which Utili- 
tarianism has experienced in recent time consists in its combination 
with the principle of evolution, as has already been mentioned in the 
case of Spencer’s doctrine (cf § 45, 8) The valuation of altruism 
from the standpoint of social ethics appears according to this new 
point of view to be the result of the process of evolution, inasmuch as 
only those social groups have maintained themselves in the struggle 
for existence whose individual members have achieved altruistic 
thought and action in a relatively high degree^ The history of 
morals is a struggle of values or “ideals,” from which we may in 
part explain the lelativity of historical systems of morals, and in 
part their converging development to a universal human ethics 
These fundamental thoughts of evolutionary ethics have been car- 
ried out in many detailed expositions , among their representatives 


1 Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution^ London, 1895, has attempted to determine 
the nature of religion sociologically by considering the part which ideas of the 
supernatural have played m this evolutionary process — a genuinely English 
undertaking 
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maybe mentioned, m Fiance, Fouillde, in Germany, Paul Ede, •nbose 
evolutionary theory of conscience excited attention foi a tune, and 
G II Selineidei 

[Before passing to the continental lepresentatives of Utilitarian- 
ism it will be instinctive to consider moie fully the changes which 
have been effected in British theoiies both within and without the 
so-called Utilitaiian school ^ These changes affect the standard of 
value, the motives to which ethical appeal is made, and the relation 
which the individual is conceived to sustain to the social body , then 
natuie shows the influence of the close lelation which ethical theory 
in England has always sustained to social and political conditions 
Duiing the centuiy England has seen an almost continuous effort 
toward social and political reform This movement has aimed at 
an extension of political privilege, and at making possible a higher 
standard of living for the less fortunate ineinbeis of society It has 
thus been democratic in so far as it has insisted upon the widest par- 
ticipation in the goods of civilisation , but by emphasising not meiely 
material comfoits, but also political rights, social justice, and educa- 
tional opportunities, it has tended to measure human welfare, not so 
much in terms of feeling as in terms of “ dignity ” and fulness of 
life or “ self-iealisaiion ” The movement along these two direc- 
tions has been due in part to the influence of Geiman idealism as 
tiansmitted through Coleridge, Cailyle, and later through Green and 
otheis, but the immanent foices of social progress have had a deci- 
sive influence in the same direction 

As has been pointed out (pp 513 f ), a general tendency of British 
theory has been to unite a social standard or criterion of moral value 
with an individualistic, and even egoistic theory of motives. This 
seemed the more possible to Benthara, because in the individualistic 
language of his day the community was defined as a “ fictitious body 
composed of individual persons who aie consideied as constituting, 
as it weie, its membeis ” The interest of the community, then, “is 
the sum of the mteiests of the several membeis who compose if' 
Hence it might seem that one way to piomote the inteiest of the 
community would be foi eveiy man to seek his own inteiest If, 
howevei, it should be necessaiy to bung piessure to beai upon the 
individual in oidei to keep him flora inteifeiing with the interests 
of otheis, Bentham conceived that the piincipal leliance should be 
placed upon what he called the four sanctions, which he specified 
as the physical, political, moial, and religious, meaning by these the 


^ The material from tins point to the paragraph numbered “ 2 ” on p CTO has 
been added by the translator 
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pleasures and pains derived from physical sources, from the penal 
ties of law, from public opinion, or from belief in divine rewards and 
punishments. It is for pain and pleasure alone “ to point out what 
we ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do,” and the 
ambiguity in the terms “ pain ” and “ pleasure,” according to which 
they mean in the one case pleasure or pain of the community, and in 
the othei case pleasure or pain of the agent, permits Benthain to 
suppose that he is maintaining a consistent hedonistic theory. But 
there were two other important qualifications in this hedonistic and 
individualistic theoiy. In the first place he intimates that the indi- 
vidual may seek public pleasure as well as private,^ thus giving the 
theoretical statement of the principle which governed his own life, 
directed as it was toward the public interest In the next place, the 
maxim which Benthain used to interpret the phrase, “ gieatest good 
of the greatest number,” was, “ everybody to count for one, nobody 
foi more than one ” This, while apparently a principle of extreme 
individualism, was leally a recognition of individual lights, and was 
based upon fairness rather than upon a purely hedonistic standpoint. 
It IS thus essentially a social principle, and a demand that the 
pleasuie which “determines what we should do” shall be not merely 
a maximum, but a particular kind of pleasuie, regulated not by con- 
siderations of quantity, but by principles of fairness and justice A 
further inadequacy of Bentham’s theory to account for Bentham’s 
piactice appears in his famous definition that in estimating pleasures 
and pains we must consider quantity only, — “ push-pin is as good 
us poetry ” But Bentham’s own activity, if not primarily directed 
toward poetry, was at least as little directed toward push-pin for 
himself or for others. His whole life-work was given toward pro- 
moting legislative and social reform, toward securing rights and 
justice, and although he had little appreciation of certain of the 
finer values of art and culture, he was at least as little as his suc- 
cessor, Mill, to be explained by the hedonistic formula 
The theoietical individualism of the hedonistic standard for meas- 
uring the values of human life and the motives for moral action 
found vigorous and successful opposition in the work of Coleridge 
and Carlyle. The former exerted his influence primarily in the 
leligious field, and in special opposition to the theories ot motive 
and obligation jjiopounded by Paley (p 514, above), which had wide 
currency in educational and leligious circles Accoiding to Paley, 
the only difference between prudence and duty is that in the one we 


’ “Such pleasures seek, il private he thy end. If it be public,^ etc Cf 
J Dewey Slndy of Ethics 
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considei the gain oi loss m the piesent woilcl, in the othei, in* con 
sider also gam or loss in the woild to come Obligation, accoiding fo 
Paley, means to be urged by a violent motive, lesulting fiom tlip 
command of anothei Against these positions Coleridge uiged tli.it 
wliilc man as a mere animal, or as a being endowed meiely with 
“understanding,” may know only motives ivliich spiing from tlie 
calculations of pleasures and pains, man as rational may lieai anothoi 
voice and lespond to higliei appeals It is, in fact, in just this 
distinction that we find the difference between piudence and tiup 
morality The wiitten woiks of Coleridge iveie few and f ragmen 
taiy, but his peisonal influence upon the literaiy, leligious, and 
philosophical thought of his own and the succeeding period, in both 
Biitain and America, has been poweiful and fai-ieaching 
The ciiticisin of Cailyle was diiected against “IJenthamism ” Its 
individualism of motive seemed to Cailyle adapted to aggiavate 
lather than to heal the disease of the age The economic develop 
ment had been steadily in the diiection of gicater individualism It 
had substituted the iv.ige-system foi the oldei peisonal iclation 
What Cailyle felt to be needed was the deeper sense of social unity, 
a stiongci feeling of lesponsibility Now the pin suit of happiness 
s essentially an individualising foice, — “the man ivho goes about 
potheiing and upioaiing foi his haiipiness, he is not the man that 
will help us to get om knaves and dastaids ai rested , no, he is rathei 
on the way to inciease the nuinbei — by at least one unit” A tiue 
social oigamsation can be seemed only if the individualistic and 
coinmeicial theoiy of inteiests is abandoned This leads at once to 
the othei point of Cailyle’s attack, — measuiement of value in teims 
of pleasuie and happiness Instead of a “gieatest happiness piin- 
ciple,” a “gieatest nobleness piincijde ” must be substituted 3\Ian 
cannot be satisfied with the lesults of attempts to give him pleasure 
if these aim simply at pleasuie “Man’s unhappiness comes of his 
gieatness, it is because theie is an infinite in him which he cannot 
quite buiy undei the finite The shoe-black also has a soul quite 
othei than his stomach, and would lequire for his peimanent satis- 
faction and satuiation God^s Infinite Univeise^' It is to the heioes 
that we must look foi oiii ideals of human life It is in ivork rather 
than in pleasure that the end of human life is to be achieved 
Itivas in the thought of John Stuait Mill that the fusion of utili- 
♦^aiian and idealistic piinciples found its most instinctive illustration 
The social philosophy of Comte and a peisonal chaiactei actuated bj’ 
high ideals of duty and aident foi the pi emotion of public welfaie 
conspiied ivith the influences alieady named to sccuie this le&ult 
Educated by his father, James Mill, in the principles of associational 
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psychology, associated with Ricardo, the representative of an indi- 
vidualistic economic theory, and with Bentham, he inheiited thus a 
theory of human nature and a method of analj^sis from which he 
never completely freed himself ; but on the other hand he introduced 
into the scheme a new content which led him to transcend the hedo- 
nistic position.^ First as regards the ohjed of desire It had been the 
position of the associationalists that the individual desires originally 
pleasure, and pleasure only. This is the only intrinsic good. It was 
held that other objects, however, might become associated with the 
individual’s happiness, and thus become independent objects of 
desire In this theory it would be the purpose of moral training so 
to associate the public good with the private good of the individual 
that he would come to desire the public welfare. Taught by his own 
experience that such external associations had no permanent motive 
power, Mill was led to re]ect this theory, and to state the hedonistic 
paradox that to find pleasure one must not consciously seek it. Of 
greater significance for our present purpose is Mill’s theory of the 
motives to moral action. On the one hand he retains so much of 
the eighteenth century atomistic view of conduct as to affirm that “ the 
motive has nothing to do with the morality of the action, though 
much with the morality of the agent ” He still retains the doctrine 
of the external sanctions without stating explicitly that however 
useful these may be to control the non-moial or immoral, until other 
motives get a foothold, they are not moral motives. But on the 
other hand he lays far greater stress upon the “ internal ” sanctions 
of duty This feeling of duty, in turn, though strengthened by edu- 
cation and association, has as its ultimate foundation the “social 
feelings of mankind.” It is because man naturally “ never conceives 
himself otherwise than as a member of a body ” that the interest of 
the community is the interest of the individual The principle of 
sympathy which had served alternately as a means of psychological 
analysis and as a terra for the broader social impulse, was given its 
most important place as that on which rests “ the possibility of any 
cultivation of goodness and nobleness and the hope of their ultimate 
entire ascendency.” 

Finally, Mill transcends the hedonistic critei ion of value While 
maintaining that the mental pleasures are superior to the bodily 
pleasures on purely quantitative grounds, he asserts that, quite 
apart from questions of quantity, some kinds of pleasure are 
more desirable and valuable than others The test for pleasuie. 


^ In addition to the Utilitanamsm, tlie Autobiography^ the essay*' Bentham 
and Coleridge and On Liberty are of Qiecial interest 
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whether we seek to measure its intensity oi its quality, must in any 
case be subjective , and the question as to winch of two pleasures 
IS the bettei must be decided by those who ha\e had expeiience of 
both Instead, theiefoie, of using pleasure as the standaid for 
value. Mill, like Plato, would appeal to “experience and wisdom 
and reason” as judges Instead of pleasure as standaid, wo have 
lathei a standai d foi pleasw e If, then, we ask what these “ com- 
petent judges ” will assign as the highest values, we may find diffei- 
ent names, such as love of liberty and love of powei, etc , but the 
most “appropriate appellation is the sense of dignity” “It is 
better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied , better 
to be Sociates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied ” And in the fur« 
ther development of this principle of valuation Mill even goes 
beyond Carlyle’s position by declaimg that to do without happiness 
IS now done involuntaiily by nineteen-twentieths of mankind, and 
often has to be done voluntarily by the heio or the martj'r, who in 
saciificing his own happiness for that of others displays the “ high- 
est virtue which can be found in man ” 

A similar conflict between hedonistic and other standards of value 
IS evident in the ethical system of Heibeit Spencei On the one 
hand, following the tradition of a hedonistic psychology, Spencei 
maintains that life is good or bad according as it does or does not 
bung a suiplus of agreeable feeling The only alternative to this 
test IS to reverse the hypothesis and suppose that pain is good and 
pleasure is bad No other standaid of value can be admitted 
This position IS fortified by the biological law that if creatines 
should find pleasure in what is hurtful, and pain in what is advan- 
tageous, they would soon cease to exist On the other hand, Spen- 
cer propounds also a standard of value which does not easily 
conform to the test of pleasure and pain According to this 
standaid the highest conduct is that vliich conduces to “the great- 
est breadth, length, and completeness of life”, the highest stage in 
evolution is that reached when “conduct simultaneously achieves 
the greatest totality of life in self, in offspnng, and in fellow -men ” 
The subjective standard of pleasinable feehvg and the objective 
standaid otfuhiess of life are thus set over against each other The 
attempt is made to bung them together by showing that the bio- 
logical development has necessarily brought about a harmony 
betiveen pleasure and progress, but on the other hand it is admitted 
that a condition of progress involves a lack of adaptation between 
the individual and the envnonment It would therefore seem that, 
however well-suited pleasui e might be as a test for the static indi- 
vidual, it cannot be regaided as a test of value for the guidance oi 
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a progressive being Hence Spencer maintains that the perfect 
application of his test supposes an ideal lunnanity. A consistent 
hedonism would requiie that the test of such an ideal humanity 
be solely the continuity and intensity of pleasurable feeling 
attained, but the numeious recognitions of more ob 3 ective fac- 
tors make it improbable that Spencer would regard merely sen- 
tient beings deprived of all active faculties as the highest type of 
evolution 

The employment by Spencer of the principles of evolution as 
affording a moral standard leads to an interesting complication of 
the pioblems considered under § 45 with the problem of the indi- 
vidual in relation to society. On the one hand, as already noted 
(p 662), the social sentiments and related moral principles aie 
legarded by Spencer as finding their basis in the evolutionary pro- 
cess These social qualities subserve the welfare of the family or 
species, and aid it in the struggle for existence On the other hand, 
It is maintained that the fundamental law of progress is that “ each 
individual shall take the consequences of his own nature and 
actions sui vival of the fittest being the result ” Among giegaiious 
cieatures the freedom of each to act has to be restricted by the pro- 
vision that it shall not inteifeie with similar freedom on the part 
of others Progress is therefore dependent upon giving the greatest 
possible scope to individual freedom With Bentham and Mill the 
maxim “everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one” 
had represented a socialising of the criterion and ideal In Spen- 
cer’s opinion this repiesents an undue emphasis upon equality, 
from this to communism the step is only one from theory to prac- 
tice “ Inequality is the primordial idea suggested ” by evolution ; 
equality, as suggested in the need of restriction, is secondary 
Fiom this individualistic inteipretation of evolution Spencer opposes 
not only communism in property, but the assumption by the State 
of any funetions beyond that of securing “justice” to the indi- 
vidual The State should keep the individual from interfeiing 
with the freedom of other individuals. The State is thus essentially 
negative in its significance. Man in his corporate capacity may not 
realise a positive moral value in the pursuit of common good. But 
while agieeing thus with the views of Gundling and von Humboldt 
(cf p 520), Spencer insists that, in denying the possibility of reach- 
ing positive values through the State, he aims to secure these values 
more efficiently by voluntary and private action “Beneficence” 
belongs to the family virtues; “justice” to the State ^ 


• Cf Ethics Vol II , The Man vs the State, and Essays Vol III 
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The relation of evolutionaiy processes to the problem of moral 
values has been most sharply formulated by Huxlc} ' In opposi 
tion to certain philosophical wiiteis who find in the e\olutionaiv 
process a moial standaid, Huxley points out A\ith great \igour and 
incisiveness the distinction between the “cosmic piocess” and 
the “ethical process” The attempt to find in the “cosmic pio 
cess” an ethical standard is based upon the ambiguity in the 
phrase “survival of the fittest” Fittest, it is scaicely necessai^ to 
say, IS not synonymous with ethically best If the temperatnie 
of the eaith should be reduced, the suivival of the fittest would 
mean a return to lichens and diatoms 

The ethieal process must find its standard not in the cosmic ino 
cess, but in the moral ideals of man Its piinciple is not that of 
the suivival of the fittest, but that of fitting as manj’’ as ])ossible 
to suivive The duty of man is not to conform to the cosmic pio 
cess, but to combat it In a sense it may be admitted that the moial 
process is a part of the cosmic piocess, but the impoitant point is 
that the moial process cannot take its standards fiom the non-moial 
paits of the cosmic process, and the theoiy of government which 
Spencer would derive from this is chdractensed by Huxley as 
“administiative nihilism 

The opposition to an ethical theoiy based upon the conceptions of 
lutui.il science, has received its most thoiougli-going expression in 
llie woik of T H Gieen Pievious English symjiathiseis with 
(Jeiman idealism had for the most pait appiopiiated results 
W'ltliout attempting for themselves the “ laboui of the notion ” 
Relieving that curient theories of evolution and ethics w'eie 
lepeating the fallacies of Hume in another form, Green set himself 
the task of ciiticising those fallacies and of le-stating the conditions 
under which any experience, and especially anv moral expeiience, 
IS possible The central, fundamental, and detei mining conception 
IS found in self-consciousness Questions as to freedom, desire, and 
ideals must be stated in teims of self-consciousness, and not in 
phj'sical concepts, if they aie to be intelligible Noi can self- 
consciousness be explained in teims of the unconscious, or as 
developing fiom the unconscious It seems lathei to be compre- 
hensible only as the lepioduction in man of an eternal conscious- 
ness This has an important beaiing on the determination of the 
moial ideal In the fiist place it lequiies that the end oi ideal 
shall always be some desirable state of self In this it seems to 

* In Ills Romanes lecture, 1803 Reprinted as Evolution and Ethics, 1804 
Cf^iT Dewey, Evolution and Ethics, Monist, VIII. 321 ff 
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approach hedonism, but whereas hedonism holds that pleasure makes 
a state or an oh3ect desnable, Green insists that the pleasure follows 
the attainment of desire, and that what a being desires is determined 
by the nature of the bemg Man desires the full realisation of him- 
self, and “ m it alone he can satisfy himself ” The good is therefore 
a personal good. It is also a common or social good “ Without 
society, no persons” While therefore it may not be possible to 
state definitely the specific characteristics of the “best state of 
man,” history shows that man has bettered himself through insti- 
tutions and habits which make the welfare of all the welfare of 
each, and through the arts which make nature the fiiend of man ” 
It IS in political society that self-consciousness finds fullest develop- 
ment. The institutions of “ civil life give reality to the capacities 
of will and reason and enable them to be really exercised ” ^ 

The ultimate ]ustification of all lights is that they serve a moral 
end in the sense that the powers secured in them are essential to the 
fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being, ? e as a being who in 
living for himself lives for other selves With Green’s definition 
may be compared Spencer’s formulation of the ideal as “ complete- 
ness of life” It IS a striking illustration of the strong relation 
which British ethical theory has always maintained to British life, 
that two thinkers from such opposite standpoints should approach 
so near in actual statement 

2 . Turning now to continental theories, we note that] the con- 
ception of life which corresponds to this utilitarian social ethics is 
throughout an optimistic affirmation of the world Life as an 
evolutionary process is the sum total of all goods, and the progress 
to the more perfect is the natural necessity of the actual world , the 
strengthening and broadening of life is as well the moral law as the 
law of nature This consequence has been caiTied out with the most 
refinement and warmth, and not without a religious turn by Guyau 
He finds the highest meaning and en]oyment of individual existence 
in the conscious unity of life with society, and beyond this with the 
universe. 

But even without the evolutionary supplement, naturalism and 
materialism had asserted their 3oyous optimism and directed it 
against every kind of morals which avoids or renounces the world, 
especially against the religious forms of such ethical theories. This 
was shown already in the case of Feuerbach, who set for his philo 
sophical activity the task of making man a “free, self-conscious 


1 These principles are further developed hy B Bosanquet, T7ic Philosophical 
Theory of the State, 1899. 
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citizen of the eaith”* The will is foi him uleniical uith the 
impulse to happiness, and happiness is nothing else than “life, 
normal, sound, without defect ” Hence the impulse to happiness is 
the foundation of morals; the goal, howevei, consists in the vital 
and active combination of the stiiving towaid one’s oi\n happiness 
with that towaid the happiness of others In this positue action of 
willing the welfare of otheis lies the loot of sympathy also Viitue 
stands in contradiction with only that foim of happiness w Inch seeks 
to be happy at the expense of otheis On the othei hand, ^ n tue has 
a ceitain degiee of happiness as its indispensable piesupposition, foi 
the piessuie of want foices the impulse to happiness iiiesistibly 
and one-sidedly towaid the egoistic side Just on this account 
human morality can be furtheied only by the impiovement of man 
kind’s external situation — a thought fiom which Feueibach pioceeds 
to veiy fai-ieaching demands His moial sensualism is suppoited 
by the fiim conviction that historical development lies along the 
line of his postulates, and with all his pessimistic and often bitter 
estimate of the present he combines a strongly hopeful optimism for 
the futuie. Man, as a bodily peisonality, with his sensuous feeling 
and willing, is for him the sole tiutli, when set ovei against this 
tiutli all philosophic theoiies, echoes as they are of theological 
theoiies, collapse into nothing 

Another optimistic iiiateiialist is Eugen Duhrtng, who has made 
a peculiai “philosophy of leality” the basis of his estimation 
of the “ worth of life ” The aiiti-ieligious chaiacter of this kind of 
woild-afRrmation appeals heie much more cleaily than in the case of 
Feueibach. DUlning sees in the pessimism of the 60’s and 70’s, which 
he has opposed with bittei relentlessness, the lomaiitic continuation 
of the attitudes of Chiistianity and Buddhism, -which aie hostile 
to the world He legaided the “superstitious” ideas of the “other 
Ivor Id,” or the “beyond,” as the leal ground of the lack of apprecia- 
tion foi the actual world of leality, only when all superstitious 
belief in supeinatuial beings has been banished will the true and 
immanent woitli of life be completely enjoyed, in his opinion Tiue 
knowledge apprehends leality exactly as it is, just as it lies imme- 
diately before human experience , it is delusion to seek still another 
behind it And even as with knowledge, so also with values, they 
must be found in what is given , the only rational is reality itself 
Already in the conceptions of infinity Dlihiing detects — not so 
incoiiectly — a going beyond what is given, foi him, therefore, the 

^ Cf p.irticularly the fragment published by K Grbn, L Feuerbach in 
Scniem Ft lefioech'iel 7 ind Fachlass , II 263 £f , in which Feuerbach declares his 
position as against Schopenhauer 
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apf.ual world is limited in magnitude and number. But it bears 
within Itself all the conditions of self-satisfying happiness Even 
the view that there is a lack of sufficient means of life, on which 
Dai win grounded his doctiine of the struggle for existence and his 
theorv of selection, is contioveited by Duhring in a most vigoious 
fashion, although he is not hostile to the theoiy of descent and the 
principle of evolution On the basis of these conceptions Daluing 
seeks to lefute pessimism by demonstiating that man’s enjoyment 
of life is spoiled only by the bad airangements and customs ■which 
owe their origin to ideas of the supernatural. It is the mission of 
the philosophy of reality alone to pioduce healthy life from healthy 
thought, and to create the satisfaction of a disposition based on a 
noble humanity, capacities for which have been given by nature 
herself in the sympathetic affections Although Dilhring has de- 
claimed thus sharply and with irritation against the present social 
system, he has enlisted himself energetically in defence of the 
reasonableness of the actual world as a whole. As he has theoreti- 
cally maintained the identity of the forms of human peiception and 
thought 'W'lth the laws of reality, so he has also convinced himself 
that this same reality contains all the conditions for ultimately 
realising the values presented in the rational consciousness For 
this rational consciousness of ours is in the last analysis nothing 
more than the highest form of the life of nature 
3 All these kinds of positivistic optimism make the most instruc- 
tive variations in the Hegelian principle of the identity of the leal 
and the rational (p 615) ; all of them show besides a trace of that 
faith in the goodness of nature which was characteristic of Eousseau, 
and in their hope for a better future of the human race they incline 
to give an evolutionary stamp to the thought of man’s unlimited 
capacity foi perfection, which the philosophy of the French Revolu- 
tion had pioduced (cf. p. 525) All the more characteristic is it 
that the last factor has given an essentially altered form to the 
opposite conception, viz. pessimism. 

jin themselves optimism and pessimism, as answers to the hedonic 
question, whether the world contains moie pleasure or pain, are 
equally pathological phenomena This is true especially in the form 
in which these enter as factors into geneial literature. For science 
this question is as unnecessary as it is incapable of answer The 
controversy gains philosophic significance only because it is brought 
into connection with the question as to the rationality or irrationality 
of the w'orld-giound, as it had alieady been brought bj’^ Leibniz along 
one line and by Schopenhauei along another But in both cases it 
was completely impossible to make the hedonistic oiigin of the 
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problem disappear by the metaphysical tiansformation which n.is 
given to It 

The pessimistic tempei which pievailed in Geiniany in the fiist 
decade of the second half of our tentuiy had its easily recognisable 
grounds in political and social lelations, and the eager reception and 
welcome of Schopenhauer’s doctiines, suppoited by the biilliaiit 
qualities of the writei, are usually regarded as easily intelligible for 
that reason It is more remarkable and seiious that this temper has 
outlasted the year 1870, and indeed that precisely in the following 
decade it unburdened itself in an unlimited flood of tiiades of a 
popular philosophical sort, and for a time has completely conti oiled 
geneial literature Considered fiom the standpoint of the history of 
civilisation, this fact will be regaided as a manifestation of lelaxation 
and surfeit, the part which the history of philosophj’’ has in the 
movement is connected with the biilliant and misleading “Philos- 
ophy of the Unconscious ” Eduard von Hartmann found a v, itty 
.synthesis between Leibniz and Schopenhauer on the basis of his 
metaphysics, which regarded the woild-gionnd as a complex resultant 
of the 111 ational will and of the “logical element” (cf §44,9) This 
synthesis was that this world is indeed the best of all possible 
woilds, but neveitheless that it is still so bad that it would have 
been better if there had been none at all The mixture of teleologi- 
cal and dysteleological views of nature winch had passed by inheri- 
tance from Schelling to Schopenhauer (pp 018 ff ) appears heie with 
Haitmann in grotesque and fanciful development, and the contra- 
diction IS to be solved by the theory that aftei the irrational will 
has once taken its false step of manifesting itself as life and actual 
existence, this Iife-piocess goes on in a progressive development 
whose iipest meaning is the insight into the unreason of the “ w'lll to 
live ” The rational element in this life-process w ill then consist in 
denying that unreason, in retracing the act of wmild-oiigination, and 
in redeeming the will from its own unhappy realisation 

On this account Hartmann found the essential natuie of the 
“lational” consciousness to lie in seeing through the “illusions” 
with wdiich the irrational piessuie of the will produces just what 
must make it unhappy, and out of this relation he developed the 
ethical task that each one should co-opeiate to save the world-will 
by the denial of illusions He developed also the thought of funda- 
mental impoitance foi the philosophy of histoiy that all woik of 
civilisation should be directed tow'aid this goal of salvation The 
development of the ii rational w'lll ought to have the annihilation of 
this will as its rational goal , hence Hartmann approves all w'ork of 
civilisation because its ultimate end is the annihilation of Ii<e and 
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tlie redemption of the will from the unhappiness of existence In 
this respect he comes into contact with IMaiiilander, who with him 
and after him worked out Schopenhauer’s theory to an ascetic “Phi- 
losophy of Salvation ” , but with Hartmann these thoughts take on 
the colouring of an evolutionary ojitimism which shows a much 
deeper intelligence for the earnestness and wealth of historic 
development than we find with Schopenhauer. And as von Hait- 
mann has anonj^mously given the best criticism of his “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious,” from the standpoint of the theory of descent, 
so in his own development the shell of pessimism has been gradually 
stripped off and the positive principle of evolution has emerged as 
the essential thing In him, too, Hegel has triumphed over Schopeii' 
hauer 

4 All these theories of life, whose typical extremes were here set 
over against each other, varj’^ indeed with regard to their recognition 
and gradation of individual values and goals, but they coincide in 
recognising on the whole the prevailing moral code, and m particular 
the altruism which is its chief constituent. Then differences con- 
cern rather the general formulation, or the sanction, or the motive 
of morality, than morality itself Even the more radical tendencies 
seek only to fiee human ethics fiom the perversions which it is said 
to have experienced in certain historical systems, or in their sur- 
vivals and their after effects , and through all the doctrines already 
mentioned goes a strongly democratic tendency which sets the weal 
of the whole above everything else, and estimates the worth of the 
individual much lower than was the case m the great period of Ger- 
man philosophy A tendency to hero-worship, like that of Carlyle 
(cf p. 654), is quite isolated in our century, far more pie valent is 
the theory of the milieit or environment which Tame brought into 
circulation for the history of the mind, and which is inclined to 
minimise the part which the individual beais in the historical move- 
ment as contrasted with the influence of masses 

We cannot fail to recognise that such theories correspond com- 
pletely to certain political, social, literary, and artistic conditions 
and obvious manifestations of modern life; hence it is easier to 
understand why, here and there, the reaction of individualism in 
an esiiecially passionate form has made its appearance We must 
insist, in the fiist place, that over against that type of assiduous 
striving which permits itself to be driven by everj’- tide of influence, 
the individualistic idea of culture which belongs to that great peiiod, 
now somewhat depreciatingly denoted Romanticism, has in no wise 
so comiiletely died out as is supposed. It lives on m many highly 
developed peisonalities who do not find it necessary to make a dis- 
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play with it m literatuie, fci the theorj’- of this ideal has been 
expiessed by Fichte, Schiller, and Schleiermacher And just for 
tins leason it does not make common cause -with the artificial para- 
doxes which radical individualism loves to piesent on occasion 
Tlie most robust example of such paradoxes came fiom tlie He- 
gelian “left,” in the fantastic book of M Stiiner (Kaspar Schmidt, 
1806-1856), The Individual and his Pi operly^ Stirner is re- 

lated to Feuerbach as Feuerbach is to Hegel he diaws the conclu- 
sion which would completely mveit the premises Feueibach had 
looked upon “spirit” or the “idea” as the “otliei-being of Ma- 
ture,” and as abstract and unreal as the theological ghost He had 
declaied the only reality to be man, living man of flesh and blood , 
but his ethics aimed toward humanity, active love to humanity 
What is mankind^ asks Stirner A general idea, an abstraction — 
A last shadow of the old ghost which is still walking, even in Feuer- 
bach’s system The true conciete reality is the individual — the 
automatic peisonality Such a personality makes its woild both in 
its acts of ideation and in its acts of will, theiefore its ownership 
extends as fai as its will extends It lecognises nothing above 
Itself, it knows no othei weal than its own, and selves no alien law 
01 alien will For in truth there is nothing for it except itself 
Thus by leveising Fichte’s doctrine of the “ univeisal ego,” Stiiner 
attains to “ egoism ” in both the theoretical and the practical sense 
of the woid He plays the “solipsist”* and preaches unscrupulous 
self-seeking, — Ich hah’ mem’ Sach’ auf nichts geslellt” All this 
sounded like an artificial cynicism, and it was a matter of doubt 
whether the book was intended to be taken seriously At all eients 
it soon lost the interest which it momentarily excited, and fell 
into an oblivion from which it has only recently been lescued But 
when, as now, theie is a disposition to see in it a first ciy of distress 
from the individual repressed by the mass, it ought not to be ignored 
that the “individual” who was here seeking to emancipate himself 
fiom the community did not give any indication of a peculiai ^ahle 
which would have justified him in any such emancipation His sole 
oiiginality consisted in the courage of paradox 
5 Another bizaire foim of individualism was developed from 
Schopenhauei’s metaphysics of the ^Mll, by Julius Bahnsen Here 
the “unieason” of the will is taken %vith complete seiiousness, but 
the pantheistic aspect of the “one onlj’’ will” is stripped away 


’ Dei Eimiqcund <tein Eigenlhum 

'Cf above, p 471 s I care for nothing 

^ Bcitrage eur Charakterologic (1807), Der Widerspruch im IPif^cn und 
Wesen der Welt (1881-1882) 
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We know only individuals who will, and Bahnsen sees in them the 
independent elementary potencies of reality, beyond which no higher 
principle is to be assumed The separate and self-sufficient exist- 
ence of finite personalities, which Bahnsen also calls " Henads,” has 
never been so sharply formulated as in this atheistic atomism of the 
ivill. Each of these “ wills ” is, moreover, divided within itself into 
two, and m this consists its unreason and its unhappiness This 
contradiction belongs to the essence of the will ; the will is the “as- 
serted contradiction,’ and this is the true dialectic, “ the real dialec- 
tic” This contradiction, however, cannot be grasped by logical 
thinking, hence all the effort which the will makes to know the 
world IS in vain Logical thinking which excludes contradiction is 
incapable of understanding a world which consists of intrinsically 
contradictory wills The contradiction between the world and the 
intellect makes impossible even the paitial salvation which Schopen- 
hauer admitted,’ and the indestructible individual will must there- 
fore enduie forever the suffering of self-laceration in ever new 
existences At so high a price is the metaphysical dignity pur- 
chased, which personality here receives as its “intelligible charac- 
ter” The living out of this “intelligible character,” purposeless 
and futile as it really is, forms the principle of all values. 

Since the theory of knowledge involved in this “real dialectic” 
maintains that logical thinking and reality with its contradictions 
have no common measure, the fantasies of this “ miserableism ” make 
no claim to scientific validity , they are only the expression of the 
gloomy mood of the individual who is caught in the conflict of his 
own will They foim the melancholy counterpart to the pert frivol- 
ity of Stirner’s individual Both show what result may be expected 
if “ philosophy ” takes moods which constitute the peculiar nature 
of pessimism and optimism as a basis for serious conclusions 

This IS still more recognisable in the case of the great influence 
which has been exercised in the last decade upon the view of life 
and its literary expiession by the poet, Friedrich Nietzsche Many 
factors combine to form this influence: the fascinating beauty of 
language which ensnares and intoxicates even where the content 
passes over into enigmatic suggestions; a mysterious symbolism 
which, in “ Thus spake Zaiathustra,” permits the author to revel in 
obscurity and indefiniteness; the aphoristic form of expiession 
which never requires the reader to think coherently in scientific 
terms, but rather leaves him to determine for himself how much 
stimulus and suggestion he will utilise, and thus decide the degree 


1 CL p. 621. 
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111 wliicli he will expect himself to enjoy the surprising hits, the brill- 
iant formulations, the happy comiiaiisons, and paradoxical combi- 
nations But all these elements are unimpoitant in comiiarison with 
the immediate impression of the peisonality of the wiitei We meet 
an individual of the highest culture, and of a thoioughly oiiginal 
stamp, who experiences all the tendencies of the time, and sufTeis 
fioin the same unsolved contradictions by which the time itself is 
out of joint Hence the echo which his language has found, 
hence the danger of his influence, which does not heal the sickness 
of Ins age, but increases it 

The two factors of the inner antagonism of his o\mi natuie 
Nietzsche himself has called the “Dionysus” and the “Apollo” 
It is the antithesis between voluntaiism and intelleetualism, be 
tween Schopenhauer’s will and Hegel’s idea It appears heie in 
an individual of the highest intellectual culture and msthetic pro- 
ductiveness, who IS able to appiehend histoiy and life with the 
gieatest delicacy and to reproduce them poetically with equal fine 
ness of feeling But science and art have not saved this individual 
fioin the daik “will to live”, deep within stiis a passionate, com 
pelling impulse toward wild deeds, toward the achieving and unfold 
mg of powei His is the case of a neivous piofessor nho Mould 
lain be a wild tyiant, and who is tossed back and forth betiveen the 
quiet enjoyment of the goods of the highest culture on the one hand, 
and that mysterious, burning demand for a life of passion on the 
othei Now he luxuriates in seiene blessedness of rostlietic contem- 
plation and aitistic production, now he casts all this aside and 
asseits his impulses, his instincts, his passions Sensual enjoyment, 
as such, has never been a value for him — this is shown in the 
height and purity of his nature The enjoyment wdiich he seeks is 
eithei that of knowing oi that of powei In the struggle betw een 
the tw'o he has been crushed — the victim of an age wdiich is satisfied 
no longer by the impeisonal and supei personal values of intellec- 
tual, aisthetic, and moral culture, but thiists again for the bound- 
less unfolding of the individual in a life of deeds Caught in the 
struggle between its leason inherited from the past and its passion 
thirsting for the future, it and all of value that it possesses are torn 
and ground The aitistic expression of a nature thus rent and torn 
IS the charm of Nietzsche’s writings 

In his fiist peiiod. wdiich contains the following in germ, the 
conflict between the tw'o motiie forces has not yet come to open 
outbreak , rather w'e find him applying Schopenhauer’s fundamental 
thoughts to the oiigin of Greek tragedj’^ and to Richard Wagner’s 
musical drama, and thus presenting art as the source of saha- 
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tion from the tortme of the -vnll But even at that time it was his 
thought that out of this tiagic temper a new, a higher culture 
should be brought forth , a prouder race should emerge, of bold and 
splendidly audacious will which would victoriousl}’^ burst the bonds 
of the present intellectual and spiritual life, and even at that period 
this bent towaid originality and independence threw overboard the 
ballast of the histone period. No condition and no authority is to 
repress this artistic civilisation , aesthetic freedom is to be cramped 
neither by knowledge nor by life 

It IS not difficult to understand that when these thoughts began to 
clarify themselves the philosophic poet followed for a time along 
the path of intellectualism Science is the fiee sinrit which casts 
off all fetters and recognises nothing above itself, but she is such 
only when she makes the " real ” man free, placing him on his own 
feet, independent of everything that is above the senses or apart 
fiom the senses This science which Nietzsche would now make 
the bearer of the essence of cultuie is positive science, — no meta- 
physics, not even the metaphysics of the will , hence he dedicates 
his book "for free spirits’^ to the memory of Voltaire, and while 
he had earlier turned Wagner from Beuerbacli to Schopenhauer, 
now he himself goes the reverse way He comes into agreement 
with the utilitanan ethics of Paul B-de; he believes m the possi- 
bility of the jjurely scientific culture He even goes so fai as to 
see in knowledge the highest and best aim of life Knowledge is 
for him the true 3oy, and the whole freshness of delight in the ]oys 
of the world and of life which is found in dtatpia (contemplation) — 
an en]oyment of the present actual world which is at once aesthetic 
and theoietical — is the fundamental note of this period, the most 
fortunate period which was granted to him. 

Then the Dionysus element of passion came to expiession as an 
uncontrollable longing for strong, masterful, unsympathetic living 
out of peisonality, which throws down all that would stand in its 
path The strongest impulse of man IS the loiH /or ^ower It is for 
him to assert this But this unconditional assertion bursts the 
system of values in which our civilisation, up to this time, has 
enmeshed itself ; the new ideal is in this sense “ beyond good and 
bad ” ^ The ivill for power knows no bonds which prescribe what is 
"permitted”, for it, everything is good which springs from power 
and increases power ; everything is bad which springs from weak- 
ness and weakens power. So also in our 3udgments, in knowledge 


1 Jenstits von Gut und Bose, the title of one of Nietzsche’s hooks, translated 
by A. Tille 
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and m conviction, the important thing is not wliether they are 
‘‘ true,’’ but whether they helji us, whether the\ further our life and 
stiengthen our mind They have woith onl} if they make us strong 
Hence, conviction also mai’ and must change as life unfolds its 
changes (as was the case in part with Xietzsche himself) ^lau 
chooses what he needs ; the value of knowing also lies beyond true 
and false Here begins, therefore, the overturning and re-valuation 
of all values (Umuei iJnntg aller Wolhe) Here tlie philosopher be- 
comes a reformer of morals the legislator the creator of a new ci\ ili- 
sation In the third period of his development Nietzsche uas full 
of the consciousness of this task 

From this standpoint he sets up the ideal of the over-man (Ueber- 
menscli) in contrast with the ordinary*, everyday man of the com- 
mon herd "Will for power is will for mastery, and the most 
important masteiy is that of man over man Hegel once said that 
of all great things which the world’s historv shows, the greatest is 
tlie mastery of one free will over others It recalls this saying 
when Nietzsche develops his new idea of civilisation from the 
antithesis between the morals of masteis * and “morals of slaves ” 
All the brutality of trampling down those who may be in the way. 
all the unfettering of the primitive beast in human nature, appear 
heie as the light and duty of the strong The strong man unfolds 
and defends the energj of living as against the scantiness and 
meagreiiess of renunciation and humility The morality of slaves, 
theiefore coincides essentially with the ascetic nature of the super- 
naturalism which Nietzsche had formerly combated and the positii e 
coiuiection of the transition period with his third period consists in 
the joyous ” assertion of a world-conquering thirst for living 

Nevertheless the ideal for the “over-man remains veiled in 
poetic dimness and indefiniteness According to the original ten- 
dency, the over-man is the great individuality which asserts its 
primitive rights over against the mass The common herd of the 
‘ far too many ’’ (T7c7-ri{-T7e/e) exists only to the end that out of it as 
rare instances of fortune may rise the over-men These from century 
to centurv. recosjnize each other as bearers of all the meaiiiiig and 
worth that is to be found in all this confused driving of disordered 
forces The genius is the end and aim of histoiy. and it is in thi« 
that his right of mastery as oi ei against the Philistine has its root 
Put according to another tendency the o\ er-man apj^ears as a higher 
tA*pe of the human race who is to be bred and trained — as the 
strong race which enjoys its strength of mastery in the powerful 
unfolding of life, fiee from the restraints and 'self-disturbing ten- 
dencies of tlie slavish morality In both cases Nietzsche's ideal of 
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the over-man is alike aristocratic and exclusive, and it is a sharp 
penalty for the poetic indefiniteness and symbolic ambiguity of his 
aphorisms that his combating of “slavish morality” and of its 
supernatural foundations has made him popular with 3 ust the very 
ones who would be the first to strike from the over-man the head by 
which he towers above the common herd of the “too many.” 

Between the two lines along which the ideal of the over-man 
develops, the author has not come to a clear decision. Zarathustra 
mingles them together, with wavering lines of transition. It is clear 
that the one form is an echo of the romantic ideal of the genius as 
the other borrows from sociological evolution But the thought 
of an elevation of the human type through the agency of philosophy 
reminds us of the postulates of German idealism. 

The remark is quite just that from this conception of the doctrine 
of the over-man the step to Fichte would not have been a long one. 
That Nietzsche could not take it was due to the fact that he had in 
his nature too much of SchlegePs “ genius,” which treats all expe- 
riences from the standpoint of irony (p. 605) This made him unable 
to find his way back from the individual mind to the “ universal 
ego ” — to the conception of values which assert their validity over 
all. 

7. The revolt of boundless individualism culminates in the claim 
that all values are relative. Only the powerful will of the over-man 
persists as the absolute value, and sanctions every means which it 
brings into service. For the “ higher ” man there is no longer any 
form or standard, either logical or ethical. The arbitrary will of the 
over-man has superseded the “autonomy of reason” — this is the 
course from Kant to Nietzsche which the nineteenth century has 
described. 

Just this determines the problem of the future. Relativism is 
the dismissal and death of philosophy. Philosophy can live only as 
the science of values which are universally valid. It will no longer 
force its way into the work of the particular sciences, where 
psychology also now belongs Philosophy has neither the craving 
to know over again from her standpoint what the special sciences 
have already known from theirs, nor the desire to compile and 
patch together generalisations from the “more general results” 
of the separate disciplines. Philosophy has its own field and 
its own problem in those values of universal validity which are 
the organising principle for all the functions of culture and civili- 
sation and for all the particular values of life But it will de- 
scribe and explain these values only that it may give an account 
of their validity; it treats them not as facts but as norms. Hence 
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jt -Tili have to dereiojj its tash as a "giving of ja“ £ ' — not la'vs of 
atiAimr/ -.vhich it diota‘es, 'trjt ra*her lav » of the reason. 

■'hi'Ji it di-.eovens and comprehend'^. Hr following the path tovrard 
thh' goal it ^eemcs to be *^he aim of the proven"- mo*- eincnt, divided 
v.:*hin itself as it ofren i-, to */.iD ijaoh the important eonones*' of 
the great i>eriod of German pMio^ojihy. .S:nce Lotze ra'sed the cori~ 
cepiou of coJue to a place of promineriee and set it at the summit of 
logic and metaplr.sics as v.ell as of ethics^ many strggerions tovard 
a ‘ theory of vaines/ as a ne*v foundation science in philosophy, ha*, e 
ansen. It can do no harm if these move in part in the p-ychologi- 
cai and sociological realm, jjro-rided it is not forgotten that in estab- 
li'hingfacts and making genetic explanations vre have only ga'ned 
the material upon v-hich tihilosophy itself mnst perform its task of 
criticism. 

But a no less valuable foundation for this central vrork is formed 
by the lo^onj of pMlosophr. vhich^ as Hegel first recognised, must 
be regarded in thi*: sense as an integrant part of philosophy itself. 
For it presents the process in rrhieh Enropean hamani^ has 
embodied in ‘scientific concephcns its -.ie" of the vorld and judg- 


ment of human life. 

In this process j/articTilar ezj>eriences have furnished the occasions, 
and special problems of kno*/. ledge have been tbe instruinentalit'es. 
through vrhich "tep by «tep reflection has advanced to greater clear- 
ne"s and certaintj* le-pecting the ultimate "alues of cvlture and 
d'.iiisation In setting forth this proces- therefore, the history of 
philosophy j)resents to our viev. the gradual attainment of clearness 
and certainty respecting tho=e values -whoje universal validity forms 
the problem and field of philo-ophy itself. 
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P 12 Line 15 Add — 

On the pragmatic factor, cf C Herrmann Dn pragmalischc Zu’^ammcnhan^ 
in der Geschichte der Philosophie (Dresden, 1803) 

P 12 Line 10 from foot of the test Add as foot-note, affixed 
to the word “ positive " * — 

A similar, but quite mistaken attempt has been recently made in this direc- 
tion by Fr Brentano Die tier Phaxen in der Philosophic iind ihr grgcnfrirliofr 
Stand (Vienna, 1895) Here belong al=o the analogies, ah\ajs more or lc=s 
artificial, which have been attempted between the course of development in the 
ancient and that in the modem philosophv Cf e y v Beichlin-Meldegg Dft 
Parallehsmus der alien undneueren Philosophic (Leips and Heidelb l&jj) 

P 16 Line 6 from foot of text, add — 

In all previous expositions of the hestorj of pliilosophj whether upon a larger 
or smaller scale, a chronological arrangement has been adopted, following the 
order and succession of the more important philosophies and schools ilicse 
various arrangements have differed onlv in detail®, and these not alvvajs impor- 
tant Among the most recent might be naraerl m addition, that of J Bergmann, 
whose treatment shows taste and insight (2 vol® , Berlin, 1892) A treatment 
marked by originalitv and fineness of thought in which the usual scheme has 
been happily broken through bv' emphasis upon the great movements and inter- 
relations of the world’s hestoiy, is presented by R Lucken, Die Lelrnsansrhau- 
ungen der grossen Denher (2d ed , Leips 1898) 

P 23 To the foot-note, add — 

Windischmann, earlier {Die Philosrcphie im Foitgang der IVcltge’^ehichte 
Bonn, 1827-1834), and recentlj P Deus*en {Allgemeine Geschichte der Philo<-o 
phie, L 1, Leips 1894) have made a beginning toward the work of relating this 
Oriental thought to the whole liistorj of philosophy 

P 24 Line 8 Affix as foot-note — 

L Rohde has set forth with great insight and discrimination the rich sugge®. 
tions for philosophy in the following period, which grew out of the transforma- 
tioas of the religious ideas {Psyche, 2d ed , 3897) 

P 27 To the lit on the Penod, add — 

A Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece, 27 Y 1898 

P 30 Line 30 To the notice of Heraclitus, add — 

He was apparently the first who from the standpoint of scientific insight, 
undertook to reform the public life and combat the dangers of anarchy Him- 
self an austere .and rigorous personalitv, he preached the law of order, which 
ought to prevail in human life as in nature 
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P. 30 Line 19 from the foot To the notice of Anaxagoras, add ; 

His scientific employments were essentially astronomical m tbeir nature 
Neglecting earthly interests, he is said to have declared the heavens to he his 
fatherland, and the observation of the stai-s to be his hfe work Metrodorus and 
Arcbelaus are named as his disciples 

P. 42. Foot-note 1. Relating to the voSs of Anaxagoras, add . — 

Cf., however, M. Heinze in the Ber d Sachs. Ges d iriss , 1890 

P 46. Last line of text. To the word “ curved,” af&x as foot- 
note * — 

The tradition (Arist , loc cit ) shows this collocation , whereas, from the 
cosmology of the Pythagoreans and likewise from that of Plato and Aristotle, we 
should expect the reverse order. 

P. 55 To the notice of Diogenes of Apollonia, add . — 

He was the most important of the eclectics of the fifth century. So little is 
known as to his life that it is even doubtful whether Apollonia was bis home 
Of his writings, even Simplicius had only the irtpl ^liorews before him (Phys , 
32 y 151, 24 D) 

P 62. Add to foot-note 1 . — 

because in this phase of Greek thought they run along as yet unrelated lines of 
thought, side by side with the theories of natural science Only the Pythago 
reans seem as yet to have begun the combination between theology and phi- 
losophy, which later became through Plato a controlling infiuence 

P. 68 Piefix to par. 4, which begins with “But while,” the 
folloiving sentence • — 

A preparation for this transition was made by the circumstance 
that even in the investigation of nature, inteiest in fundamental 
principles had grown weaker after the first cieative development, 
and science had begun to scatter her labours over special fields 

P. 71. To the personal notice of Sociates, add — 

He considered this enlightenment of himself and fellow-citizens a divine voca- 
tion (Plato’s Apology) f giving this work precedence even ovei his care of his 
family (Xanthippe) He gathered about him the noblest youth of Athens, such 
as Alcibiades, who honoured in him the ideal and the teacher of virtue He 
appeared thus as leader of an intellectual aristocracy, and ]ust by this means 
came mto opposition to the dominant democracy [K Joel, Ber echte u. d 
XenopUontische Sokrates, Vol I , Berlin, 1893 Vol II in 2 pts , 1901. Krahk, 
Sol rates, 1899 ] 

P. 96 Line 23. Inseit after Plato* — 

And of their materialism which he so vigorously opposed. 

P 102 At close of par. 4, insert ; — 

This personal infiuence he himself regarded as the most important part of his 
activity For scientific investigation was only one side of his rich nature The 
demand for ethical teaching and for political and social efliciency had a still 
siionger life within him. He had an open vision for the evils of his time He 
united an adherence to the aristocratic party with an activity in the direction 
indicated by Socrates, and never quite gave up the hope of reforming the life of 
his time through his science To this was added as a third element in his per- 
sonality that pre-eminent artistic disposition which could clothe his ideals vrith 
poetic exposition m the most splendid language. 
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P. 103. To references on Plato, add — 

P LutovrslawfiVi, Origin and Grovlh of Plato'' e Logic (1897) 

[R L Ntttleship, PhtloB Lcclure*t ed bj Bradle,. and Benson, 1897, W. 
Windelband, Plato, Stuttgart, 1900 ] 

P. 104. After first par., insert; — 

In comparison with the high flight of Plato, the personality and life-work of 
Aristotle appear throughout of cooler and soberer tjpc But if he lacLs the 
impulse toward an active influence in public life, and also the poetic charm of 
dirtion and composition he hao in>>tead, all th»- more effective a sub=titute in 
the power of thought with which he survr vs and masters hes held, in the clarity 
and puritj of his scientiflc temper, in the c/rtairitj and power with which he 
dLspo6e» and moulds the results gathered from the intellectual labours of man^ 
contributors Aristotle is an incarnation of the spirit of science s-uch as the 
world has never seen again, and in this direction his incomparable influence has 
lam He will always remain the leading thinker in the realm of investigation 
which seeks to comprehend reality with keen look, unbiassed b^ any mteren 
denved from feeling 

P 104. Line 10. After “ knowledge,” insert — 

The recently discovered mam fragment of his Jlohtrtia rQy 'Aeijvaluy is a valu- 
able example of the completeness of this part, also, of hes literarj work. In the 
main only his scientific, etc 

P 104. [Especiallj valuable in the rec'^nt literature upon Anstotle are ; II 
Meier, Die ngllogielik des Anutotehs Vol I, 1899, Vol II in2pts, 1900, G 
Bodier, Anutote, TratU de VAmf trad et annoUe 2 vols , Pans, 1900 Cf. al<=o 
IV'. A Hammond, A ’s Pagriiology The Df Anima and Parra Xat , tr vith 
Int and Notes, Lond and Y 1901 , H Siebeck, A , Stuttgart, 1899 ] 

P 112 As note to close of first par, attached to words ^‘in the 
middle ” ; — 

Cf , however, on this, A Goedeke-Meyer, Lie Naturphilosophie Epikuris in 
ihrem, VerhdUnxss zu Demokrit, Strassburg 1697 

P 119. Line 17 After “ back,” insert — 
according to the general laws of association and reproduction 
(Plroedo, 72 S) 

P. 123 Insert after the first par under 0, the follow ing par — 

This completely new attempt on Plato’s part was supported bv the 
theological doctrines w hich he was able to take from the ilv stenes of 
Lionysus Heie the individual soul was regarded as a “ daimon ’ or 
spirit which had ]ourne}ed oi been banished fiom another world into 
the body, and dunng its earthly life maintained mj sterious emo- 
tional relations to its onginal home Such theological ideas were 
brought by the philosopher into his scientific system, not without 
senous difficulties 

P. 13.J U’ote attached to the word “not” in line 11 (from 
foot) — 

For Anetotle means nothing else, even where, as is frequently the case in thr 
Analytics he expresses the relation b> saying that the ouestion ts v hether the 
one. concept is affirmed or predicated (jatrrrtopitv) of the other 
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P 142 After the fiist sentence in the last par , insert: — 

“ The subordination of the single thing under the general concept 
IS for him too, not an arbitrary act of the intellect in its work of 
comparison, it is an act of knowledge winch takes us into the 
nature of things and reproduces the actual relations which obtain 
there ” 

P 148 Line 3. After “ world,” insert * — 

Every element has thus its “ natural ” motion m a certain direc- 
tion and Its “ natural ” place in the universe. Only by collision with 
others (^la) is it turned aside or crowded out 

P. 162 Before second par , insert — 

“ In the history of the Stoa we have to distinguish an older period which was 
predominantly ethical, a middle period which was eclectic, and a later period 
which was religious ” 

P 162 To references on Stoicism, add — 

A Schmekel, Die mittlei e Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 

P 162 Line 6 from foot To refeiences on Lucretius, add: — 

R. Heinze’s Com on 3d Book (Leips 1877) 

P 163. Line 20 Add — 

Cf E Pappenheim (Beilin, 1874 f , Leips 1877 and 1881) 

P. 163 To references on Scepticism, add . — 

V Brochard, Les Sceptiques Giecs (Pans, 1887) [M M. Patrick, Sextus 
Empiricus and Cheek Scepticism (contains trans of the “ Pyrrhonic Sketches,” 
Camb and Lond 1899) ] 

P 163. Line 35 After “ principle,” insert — 

Ciceio stands nearest to the position of Probabilism as maintained by the 
Academy See below, § 17, 7 

P. 163 To the material before § 14, add • — 

A popular moral eclectLCism was represented by certain preachers of morals 
who were more or less closely related to the principles of the Cynics These 
scourged the social and moral conditions of the Hellenistic and later of the 
Roman world with harsh and outspoken criticism Among them were Teles (cf 
V Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Philoloqische Unlei suchungen, IV , 292 ff , Fiag- 
vients, ed by 0 Hense, Freiburg, 1899), Bion of Borysthenes (cf R Hemze, 
de Hnintio Dionis Imitatoie, Bonn, 1889) of a later period, Demetrius, Oeiio- 
iiiaos, and Demonax Cf J Bernays Lukian und die Kyniker (Berlin, 1879) 
In this connection Dio Chrysostomos is also to be named. Cf H v. Amur. 
(Berlin, 1898) 

P 174. Line 8 Add to this paragraph • — 

In many cases, however, notably in the Imperial age of Rome, 
this maxim appears as the easily intelligible principle of the honour- 
able man who finds himself repelled by the corruption and partisan 
seif-seeking of political life, and can have nothing to do with it. 
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P. ISl Add to the second jiar. the follomng (in part neTr) . — 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as they, like Herachtu*?. treated the neces- 
saiy course of events aud providence as equi\alent terms, I he Stoic 
formulation of the principle of sufficient reason (i e that e% ery thing 
which comes to be has a ground or reason) may also be expressed in 
the form that not even the least thing in the world can be otherwise 
than in accord with the decree of Zeus 

F. 1S6 Line S from foot of text after “Heraclitus” insert- — 

“and in part to the later philosophy of nature as influenced by 
him (Pseudo-Hippoc -tp\ Lainjs • cf above p 67. note 1 ) 

P. 1S9 Line 12 from foot, add the following. — 

Finally this web of syncretistic theology received the metaphysi- 
cal strand, to which the Older Academy with Pythagorean tenden- 
cies (especially Xenocrates) had begun to attach the hierarchy of 
mythical forms (cf § 11. d) The combination of all these theo- 
logical tendencies was completed in the middle, eclectic Stoa, espe- 
cially through Posidonius 

P. 204 Note 4 add — 

Hence Epicurus did not regard it necessary to decide on theoretical grounds 
between digerent modes of explaining particular phenomena . the one mode was 
DO more v.ihd (c i.s\Xor) than the oUier, to use the sceptical phrase. 

P.210 Line 20 Add — 

tians as Hamack's Hrsror 7 o/-D'‘''^r.rc byS Buchanan. Load ISE^l. 

P. 210 Add to references — 

Fr, Susemih! GtSchic.M'' dcr rri-cliisdizu ZifStra'ur ir cfr jJffjrcrinncrreil 

\cls,, LeiiS. ISOl) 

P 216 Line 26 To the ht . add: — 

H. V. Amim n.*i Ft (.Leips pp 4-114 

P. 216 Line 16 from foot. To the notice of Galen, add — 

He was frequen.ly referred to as pfaiiosioaiCal “uthonty in the humaoiS.’C 
hicraiure of the Re»ia ssance. His treatise, /-’'jCi* s Hirr crsrjf <r' P.’a* . ws 
'las Iven edittd by J Mm'er (Leips IS74' iLe byG Kaibel(Leps. 
ISiU"'. the c{a\£c-«.«.-;. by C. Kalbfeisch (Le.ps. IS^J). J. Muller has 

ti'sc *5ed the s-e.* 

P.217, Lines Add- — 

Of the new Berlin ed, of Philo by L Cohn ard P. Wendland Vols. I. and IL 
b-’ve appeared 

P.217. Line 14 To the lit. o-i JuStin 3rarta*r. add: — 

E Ve.1 (Strassbarg IS'^o) 
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P.217 Line 20 from foot To the notice of Tertullian, add:— ^ 

He TTas a partisan hose hot-headed fanaticism did not shrink from any para« 
doxical consequence 

P. 217 Line 3 from foot. To the notice of Clement, add — 

With iron will and tiieless activity lie united the peaceful and conciliatory 
spirit of scientific culture, with which he sought to exercise an influence m the 
passionate ecclesiastical controversies of his time 

V 218 Line 15 To the notice of Plotinus, add . — 

A fine, iiohle natuie, in whom the deep inwardising and spiritualising of life, 
which was the most valuable result of ancient civilisation, found its best embodi- 
ment 

P 218 Line 29. Add — 

Porphyry’s "Elffayayri els rhs Karriyopias was usually known in the Middle Ages 
by the title de qninque vocibus 

P 224 Line 3. Add a foot-note* — 

Similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the relation of Jesus to the angels 
IS set forth in the manner in which it is presented by Philo. 

P. 234 Line 3 from foot of text, add — 

This transition is also connected with the fact that in the Chris- 
tian view the activity of consciousness just described was considered 
less from the theoietical than from the practical standpomt. The 
fieedom of the mil is here the central conception. The Oriental 
Chuich fathers in part stood nearer the intellectuahsm of the Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, or at least made concessions to it, on the other 
hand, among the western teachers of the Church who were in closer 
touch with Rome the will was most strongly emphasised in both 
psychology and theology. Among the latter the tendency is domi- 
nant to regard the spiritual or immaterial principle as passive and 
determined by its object in so far as it is knowledge, but as active 
and determining in so far as it is ■wnll. 

P 238 After line 6, insert the following paragraph ; — 

In this connection the conception of the infinite underwent a 
transformation which gave it a radically different value (cf. Jon 
Cohn, Geschichte des Unendliclikeitsproblenis, Leips 1896). The mind 
of the Greeks, diiected as it was upon measure and definite limita- 
tion, had originally looked upon the infinite as the incomplete and 
imperfect; it was only with reluctance that when considering the 
infinitude of space and time metaphysics had allowed itself to 
ascribe to the infinite a second subordinate kind of reality, as was 
done by the Pythagoreans, the Atomists, and Plato — aside from 
the isolated case of Anaximander, whose influence lay in another 
direction Now, infinitude had become the only predicate which 
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could be ascribed to the highest reality oi to the deitj, as o\er 
against the finite things of the woild Ev en the “ negati\ c " theology 
could peimit this expiession The name “infinite” must be apidied 
to the divine powei which in the Stoic and Neo-Pythagorccin jihi- 
losophy of natuie was regarded as the essence periading and 
infoiming the world with its workings, to the One from uhich 
Neo-Platonism regarded worthy of the woild’s foims as flowing 
forth, to the ereative divine will which, according to Chiistian 
teaching, had called forth the woild from nothing, and thus shoun 
its freedom from all limitation, and finally to this supieme person- 
ality himself in contrast with finite persons Thus through this 
final development of ancient philosophy the conception of the in- 
finite became the constituent mark of the highest metaphjsical 
reality; it belongs not only to the universe as extended in space, 
but also to the inmost essence of things, and, above all, to the deity 
This latter fusion became so fixed and sure that to-day it appears 
entirely a matter of course in the sphere of thought, as well as in 
that of feeling, to conceive of the supieme being as the Infinite, in 
contrast with all finite things and relations 

P 256. Line 11. To the phrase “drama of universal history” 
affix the following foot-note — 

Tins expression has in this connection, as wo see, a broader meaning, and 
one which conforms much more to the meaning of the words, than in its ordi- 
nary use. 

P. 263 To the literature of the period, add — 

B Ilaurdau, Notices et Extraits da qnelqiies Manuscripts de la Bihhothlquc 
Nationals 0 vols , Pans, 1890-1803, H Denifle and E Chatclain, C/iartula- 
rium Universitatis Parisiensis 2 vols, Paris, 1800-1894 , II Denifle and Fr 
Ebrle, Arch f Litt « ICirch. Gesch d Slitlelalters, 1886 If 

P 273 Line 13. To the notice of Augustine, add — 

Ills youth was in part wild and irregular His father, Patricius, belonged to 
the old religion , his mother, Alonica, to Christianity To a deeplj passionate 
n.aturo ho joined not only dialectical skill and keen intelligence, but also phil- 
osophical subtlety and a wide intellectual and spiritual Msion, ^\hicli was 
narrowed only at the last by ecclesiastical partisanship He was made bishop 
301 

P 274 Line 19 

“Eriugena” is given as first form of the name, with “ Erigena” and “ Jeru- 
gena” as vanants 

P 274. Line 17, from foot, add • — 

Recently his authorship has been doubted and the work assigned to a Bern 
hard Silvestris (also Bernhard of Tours) 

P 274 Line 14, fiom foot, add — 

Cf A Clen’al, LeslUcolcs de Chaitres an Mof/en-itqc (Chartres, 1803) 
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P. 275. Line 5 To the notice of Abelard, add ; — 

The dialectical virtuosoship to which he owed his success and his fame de* 
ceived both him and his tune as to the slightness of his knowledge On the 
other hand, the freer and holder convictions which he had gained in the ethical 
and religious held by the keenness of his intellect could not overcome the couc' 
ter-tendency of his age, because they did not find sufihcient support in his vain 
and \\eak personality In addition to the ed in two vols of his work, Cousin 
has edited also Ouviages tnedxts (Paris, 1836). Cf S M. Deutsch, P. A ein 
kritischer Theolog des 12 Jahrhunderts (Leips. 1883); A. Hausrath, Peter 
Ahdlard (Leips 1893). 

P 313 Line 25. To the lit on the Amalricans, add : — 

Cf the Treatise against the Amalncans, ed. by Cl. Baumker (Jahrb.f Philos 
u. spec, Theol , VII , Paderborn, 1893). 

P. 313. Line 15 from foot. To the lit. on Albert, add ; — 

V. Hertlmg, A. M Beitrage zu seiner Wui digung (Coin, 1880). 

P. 316 To the general lit add : — 

[T. J. de Boer, Qesch. d Philos, in Islam (Stuttgart, 1901) .3 

P. 317. Add to third par. — 

Cf T. de Boer, Die Widerspruche d Philosophic nach Algazalh und ihr Aus 
gleich duich Ibn Jtoschd (Strassburg, 1894). 

P. 320 Line 11, add : — 

But the “ natural ” man finds that even among a highly developed 
people the pure teaching of the natural religion meets in most cases 
only misunderstanding and disfavour. He turns back to his isola- 
tion with the one friend whom he has gained (cf. Pocock’s ed. 
pp. 192 ff.) 

P. 330 Line 3 fiom foot To " Scotus,” affix the leference — 

Cf H Siebeck, Die Willenslehre bei Duns Scotus u. semen Nachfolgein^ 
Zeitschrf Philos Vol 112, pp. 179 ff. 

P 331 Line 9 from foot, add . — 

It was a great service on the part of Buridan that, in older to 
grasp the problem more exactly, he sought to state the question 
once more in puiely psychological terms He sought to do justice 
to the arguments on each side, and made it his puipose to develoj) 
the conception of ethical fieedom, in which indiffeientism should 
lose the element of arbitrary caprice, and deteimmism should lose 
the character of natural necessity. Nevertheless, he did not succeed 
in completely clearing up the complication of problems which inhere 
in the word “ freedom.” 

P. 333. Foot-note on word “ synteresis,” add ; — 

Cf., however, recently, H. Siebeck m Arch.f. Gesch, d. Philos , X. 620 ff. 

P. 339. Foot-note 1. For " and the pseudo,” read : — 

**and perhaps the pseuda” 
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P 342. Line 24. Alfi\ to “Occam,” the leference* — 

Of H. Siebeck, Occam's Erkenntmsslchre in ihier hiitorisehcr iStclIuna 
Arch f Gesch d Philos, X 317 fl ) 

P 348. Totheht, add — 

W Windelband, Gcvc/nc/jir d nciteren Philosophic, 2d cd.Yoi'i I. II 1809, 
H Hoffdtng, History of Modem Philosophy (Kng tr bj B Mejer, Ix)nd and 
N V 1000) , K Lasswitz, Geschirhlc der Atomistik vom Mittelallcr bis Neirton. 
2 \olh, riaiiiburg, 1889-1800 [\V Graham, English Political Philosophy fiom 
Hobbes to Maine, Bond and N Y 1900] 

P. .352 Totheht, add — 

W. Dilthey, Auffassang und Analyse des Menschen in IS and 16 Jahr 
{Auh f Gesch d Philos , IV , V ). 

P 3.5G Line 5, add — 

II Maier, M als Philosoph {Aich f Gesch d Philos, X, XI.), 

P 35G Line 22, fioin foot, insert — 

'i'hc unsettled character of his life was in part due to his onn ch.iracter He 
combined a proud flight of imaginative thought and an enthusiastic devotion to 
the new truth — especially to the Copernican system — for which he liad to 
huffc'*, with unbridled passionateness, ambitioas bo<astfulncss and keen pleasure 
in agitation On his Italian and Latin writings, cf recently, F Tocco (Florence, 
1889, and Naples, 1801), cf also Dom Berti, G B, sua Vitae sua Dottrine 
(Rome, 1880) 

P 367. Line 3 To the notice of Campanella, add • — 

In him, too, we find learning, boldness of thought, and desire of innovation 
mingled with pedantry, fancifulness, superstition, and limitation Cf Chr. 
Sigwart, Kleme Schi iften, I. (Freib 1889) 

P 3G2 Line 1 After “ also,” insert • — 

Popular Stoicism had a consideiable number of adherents among 
the Kenaissance writers on account of its moral and religious doc- 
tiines, which were independent of positive religion 

P 3G7 Note 1 Add — 

Indeed, the humanistic reaction Lavoured Stoicism directly as against the more 
mcdiaival Neo-Piatonism 

P 378 To the lit , add — 

W Dilthey, Das naturliche System der Geistesioissenschaften in 17 Jahrh 
(Aich f Gesch d Philos , V , VI , VII ) 

P 379 Last line To the notice of Galileo, add : — 

His quiet, unimpassioned advocacy of the investigation of nature, which had 
been newly achieved and giien its conceptional formulation bj himself, conia 
not sliicid him from the attacks of the Inquisition He purchased peace and the 
right to further investigation, which was .all that he cared for, bj extreme sub- 
]cction Cf C Pnantl, ff«hfco wnd /icpZer afs Lojrilcr (Municb, 1875) 

P 380 Line 9 To lit on I Newton, add — 

F R Rosenberger, J iV und seine physikalischen Prlniipien (Lelps 1895), 
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P. 380. Line 18 To the lit add . — 

E Iklacli, Die Mecliamh in ihrcr Entwicklung (Leips 1883). H. Hertz, Die 
Principien det Mcchaml, Introd., pp 1-47 (Leips. 1894). 

P. 380 To the notice of Bacon, add — 

The unfavourable aspects of Ins personal character, which had their origin in 
political rivalry, fall into the background in comparison with the insight which 
filled bis life, that man’s power, and especially his power over nature, lies only 
in scientific knowledge In a grandiloquent fashion, which was in conformity 
with the custom of his time, he proclaimed it as the task of science to place 
nature with all her forces at the service of man and of the best development of 
social life. 

P. 380 To the notice of Descartes, add . — 

A complete edition of his works is appearing under the auspices of the Fans 
Academy. The main characteristics of his nature are found in the passion for 
knowledge, which turns aside from all outer goods of life, in his zeal for self* 
instruction, in his struggle against self-delusion, in his abhorrence of all public 
appearance and of the conflicts connected therewith, in the calm pre-eminence 
of the purely intellectual life, and in the complete earnestness which springs 
from sincerity 

P. 381. To the notice of Spinoza, add : — 

In proud independence, he satisfied his modest needs by his earnings from 
the polishing of optical glasses. Untroubled by the hatred and opposition of the 
world, and not embittered by the untrustworthiness of the few who called them- 
selves his friends, he lived a life of thought and disinterested intellectual labour, 
and found his compensation for the transitory 3 oys of the world, which he 
despised, in the clearness of knowledge, m the intelligent comprehension of 
human motives, and in the devoted contemplation of the mysteries of the divine 
nature. [J Freudenthal, Lebensgeschickte Sp ’s, Leips 1899 ; v. d. Linde, 
B Sp. Bibliographie, Gravenhage, 1871.] 

P. 381. Line 24. To the lit. on Pascal, add : — 

G. Droz (Pans, 1880) 

P. 381. Line 36. To the lit. on Geulincx, add : — 

J. P. N. Land, Arn. Geulincx und seme Philosophie (The Hague, 1896). 

P. 413 To the foot-note, add ; — 

Descartes’ conception of these perturbations reminds us in many wajs of 
Stoicism, which was brought to him by the whole humanistic literature of his 
time Just on this account the modern philosopher fell into the same difficul- 
ties respecting theodicy and freedom of the will which had vexed the Stoa 
Of above, § 10 His ethics was likewise related to that of the Stoics 

P. 425 Under § 32. As lit. on this topic : — 

T H Gieen, Principles of Political Obligation, Wks , Vol II , and sepa- 
rately, 1896 ; D. G Ritchie, Natural Bights, Lend and N Y. 1896 , J II 
Tufts and H B Thompson, The Individual and his Relation to Society as re- 
flected in British Ethics (Chicago, 1898) 

P. 440. To the notice of Locke, add . — 

Plain good sense and sober charity are the mam traits of his intellectual per- 
sonality; but corresponding to these there is also a certain meagreness of 
thought and a renunciation of the philosophical impulse in the proper sense 
In spite Qf this, the courage of his triviality made him popular, and so made 
him leader of the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
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P 441. To the notice of Shaftesbiuy, acid — 

lle^^asonc of the foremost and finest reprcsenlatj\cs of the Lnlightennicnt 
Humanistic cultuie is tlie basis of his inlcliectual and spiritual nature In this 
rests the freedom of Ins tliought and judgment, as ^^ell as tlie tiste \Miii ^^hlch 
lie conceives and presents his subject He liiniscif is a conspicuous c\niiipk 
for his ethical tctiching of the csorth of personalit} [li Hand has recentij pu)>- 
lished The Life, Letters, and Philosophical Iteqimen, Loud and N Y IfiOO 
The Regimen consists of a scries of exercises or meditations patterned after 
those of Epictetus and IVIaicus Aurelius It shows a closer dependence upon 
ancient, particularly Stoic, thought than is manifest in the Characteristics ] 

P 441 To the lit on Adam Smith, add — 

[Ilasbach, Untersiichinigen iihei Adam Smith (Lcips 1801), Zcjss A S 
(Lcips 1889) , Oncken, Smith und Kant (1877) , Schubert, in Wundt's ,Stii- 
dien, VI 662 ff ] 

P 441. To the notice of Hume, add — 

Cool and reflective, clear and keen, an analyst of the first rank, with un- 
prejudiced and relentless thought, he pressed forward to the final presupposi- 
tions upon which the English philosophy of modern times rested And this is 
the reason why, in spite of the caution of his utterances, he did not at first find 
among his countrymen the recognition which he deserved 

P 441. To the lit on English Moial Philosophy, add — 

[Selby-Bigge, British Moralists (Clar Press, 1807), contains reprints of the 
most important ethical writings of nearly all the writers of this period, with 
Introd ] 

P 442 To the lit on the Scottish School, add — 

McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy , on the preceding development, E Giimin, 
Zur Oeschichte des Ei kcnntniss-pi oblems von Bacon sit Hume (Leips 1890) 

P 442 To the notice of Voltaiie, add — 

For the history of philosophy, the most important elements in Voltaire’s 
nature are his honest enthusiasm for justice and humanitj , Ins fearless cham- 
pionship for reason in public life, and, on the other hand, the incomparable 
influence which he exercised upon the general temper of Ins age througli the 
magic of his animated, striking style 6 Desnoiresterrcs, V ct la hotitti an 
18 Slide (Pans, 1873) 

P 444 To the notice on Leibniz, add — 

Leibniz was one of the greatest savants who have ever lived There was no 
department of science in which he did not work, and tliat with suggestiv ones': 
This umvcrsalism asserted itself everywhere in a conciliatorv tendenej, as the 
attempt to reconcile existing oppositions This, too, was his work in political 
and ecclesiastical fields 

P 44.5 Line 4 Add — 

On Platncr’s relation to Kant, cf M IleinT’c (Lcips 1880) , P Rohr (Gotha, 
1800), P Bergemann (Halle, 1891), W Wreschner (Leips 1891) 

P 445 Line 11 fiom foot To the lit on Empiiical Ps}chologv, 
add — 

I>I Dcssoir, Gisrhirhte dor neuerer deutichen P'>ychologie. Vol I (Btrlm 
1894 New cd in press 
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P. 462. To the foot-note, add — 

In the field of demonstrative knowledge, Locke makes far-reaching conccs* 
sions to rationalism, as it was known to him from the Cambridge school ; c g 
he even regarded the cosmological argument for the existence of God as possibli^ 

P. 488. Line 24 After “ world ” insert : — 

This theory was, in his case, none other than the imaginative view 
of Nature which had been taken over from the Italian Renaissance 
by the English Neo-Platonists. In his Pantlieisticon, Toland pro- 
jected a sort of cultus for this natural religion, whose sole priestess 
should be Science, and whose heroes should be the great historical 
educators of the human mind. 

P. 602. To the lit under § 36, add . — 

J H. Tufts, The Individual and his Belation to Society as refleded in British 
Ethics Part II (Chicago, m press ) 

P.517. Line?. 

[The conception of “ sympathy ” in the Treatise is not the same as 
in the Inquiry. In the Ti eatise it is a psychological solvent like 
Spinoza’s “ imitation of emotions,” and = “ contagiousness of feeling ” 
In the Inquiry it is opposed to selfishness, and treated as an impulse 
sss benevolence; cf. on this, Green, Int., Selby-Bigge, Inquiry. 1 

P. 621. Line 6 from foot To the words “ human rights,” add the 
reference • — 

G Jellmek, Die ErKlarung der Menschenrechte (Heidelb 1896) ; [D. G. 
Ritchie, Natural Bights, Loud, and N.Y , 1895 , B Bosanquet, The Philos. 
Theory of the State, Lond and N Y., 1899.] 

P. 622. Foot-note 3 

Cf. Comte rendu des Stances des JEcoles Normales Vol 1. 

P. 627. Line 11 from foot of text, add . — 

By this definition of history the principles of investigation in natural science 
and those appropriate to history were no longer distinguished, and the contiasts 
between mechanical and teleological standpoints were obliterated in a way 
which necessarily called out the opposition of so keenly methodical a thinker as 
Kant (Cf. his review of Herder’s book, Ideas toward the Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind, in the Jen Allg. Litt Ztg , 1785 ) On the other hand, a 
harmonising thought was thus won foi the theory of the woild, quite in accord 
with the Leibnizian Alonadology, and this has remained as an influential postu 
late and a regulative idea for the further development of philosophy 

P. 529. To the lit , add ; — 

E von Hartmann, Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant (Berlin, 1880). Julian 
Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratw von Leibniz bis auf unset er Zeit. 
[Kuno Francke, Social Forces in German Liteiature, 2d ed , N.Y 1897 ] 

P. 530 Line 8, add . — 

Through this participation in the work of the highest culture, in which litera 
ture and philosophy gave each to the other furtherance toward the brilliant ere 
ations of the time, *he German people became anew a nation. In this it found 
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once siore ihe er^enw of ft- gen'a= ; frorn / *7>’2*'g ^a’ z'd r:o*a fo-cc' 

tbrougu tv ' ucij , dnnng tne p2.--t earitjtj. i* La- enab '-d to as en ir 'at, 
tror^d the inflaence of tb’?, it? j;e~]T vron na* o'la ‘7. 

P. 5'd2. To the ht , add : — 

Fr Paulsan, 7 , Kam, ynn Leh^Jt vud *'ine Jyhrt'. Stt/gart, 15^*5 


P. 535 To the notice of Kaut add : — 

HL-'a/'<hjt; as a teaober ext€’''Ied not on’;, ore-pb.^o opb ca’ fic’d? L*' ?'t.o 
to aiJlbropolog; and pb; s’cal geograpbr, £*rd in tbfe>~^ bf b * ge- 0 
di-cniDinating. and rWlhanf ezpo-itioa V- irS.e'ca ^ztennc-d fa*- o'";. or ’ vh 
bojndj. of tbo unr.tr-jt. In £%ie*; Lc -Ta* r^^a-ded tj j re-g^ct ard f«3 
lo-r-cltizeos feongbt and found in Liin bi^dl^ jn.rruCt'oa .n all tnat ezc"ed gen- 
eral interest 


P. .536 To the lit . add : — 

Among tbe jiublication? of Kan* 5 Lecta'-es tbe mo^t iinpo'tam arc tbe 
Anihrop'Aofne (nm and bj Starcke 18.11 >, J>>;/i/ fl8O0; , J'li\,n^*-heOf 0 'jra- 
pine (18''W-1801j ; Padfjijo'jil ; ZlHajtliynh Hj- Politz, 18jil; [On this 

la=t, v.bicb la T?luabte for Kan..‘« <ie*.elop*£.eat. 1770-1780 t^e B I,rf3"ia"3 n 
PhUrjy ilonalyhfpf Vol XIX.. and 2f Heina«» A'V VoTlf^vn^tn vl>-r Mf( 
Leip- 1801.] A cnt’cal complete eoition ?ucn a? Las lorg r eeoed i- b^' '■ ^ 
piblLs’i^d b.. He Berlin .tcadem;. of Srence- [TIj.- apj/fan- n foi>r part-" 
comprising, I. V»Vjr7_- publi'bfob; Kan* bimself, II CoTfr-j/o* dcrcc , III Un- 
pjbllsbed Manascnpte* IV Itecttire® VoL= I and II of tie Corrfc- 7 >orde*cc 
baro aripears'd ed b,. IJeicke ^Berlin ] llie A'on^ thiudi^Ti cd bj 11, 

Vaibinger <1800 •*,. gives tbe iro-t compete infonria'ion rega^rJirg rf'-'^tt 

literature [Kccent transl3*iOn= are Kant y Ctnaorjovy 'Gla'govr. Wfi) Lf 7V. 
Ha«t’e, Drtam*of a hpxrit h»-fT tluyyad and XV 1&00> b; Ooervruzj Thy 
Inaugural Diry^rUitlon of 1770, b; Eckho5 ^X V.. I8'*I; ] 

P..537. Totheht add.— 

E Adicl'e* KanCy Syrtymatil- aly yyytymhUdyr’der Factor ^Berlin, ]887> and 
Kant^tudxyn (Wii ) E Amoldt Kntiyhe E/eury' xm G*hiftdyr Kaxttforr^iuny, 
Konig-berg, 1884 

£J G fcchurmann in PAi/o? 7?srfeir. Vo’= VIIj'VniLJ 

P .551 To the ht add — 

A. Hegler. Die Pyyrholoyxe in Kant y EtlaJ, Freiborg i. Br. 1881. 

IV, Fon-ter. Der EntxrxcJ lunofyany der lantiychen Elhxl Berlin, 1684 

P. . 5 . 57 . Line 18 from foot, insert zs a ne*v paragraph : — 

“The Communion of fbaint-,’ on the coutran*, tbe ethical and 
religious union of the human race appears as the true highest good 
of the practical reason This reaches far bejond the sunjecti’.e and 
individual significance of a combination bet’vcrn virtue and haj>- 
pine=‘= and has for its content the realisation of the moral law in the 
development of the human race — the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
fCf. Cnlvpie of Jvdgmtinl, §§85 if-, Religion VAlhin the Bounds of 
Mere Reason 3d part d. 2 ff.) 

P. .559 To the iit under § 40, add : — 

fV Bascb, Eifat critique tur T Erthitlquy KnrA, Pans, 18C*0 3 
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P. 564. Last Ime To “ fine art,” attacli as note — 

On the historical connections of the theories here developed by Kant witlrni 
the framework of his system, cf P Schlapp, Die AnSange der Kriiik de.* 
Geschmacks und des Genies (Gottingen, 1899) 

P. 569. Line 14 from foot of text, add : — 

Jacobi was in youth a friend of Goethe He was a typical personality for the 
development of the German life of feeling in its transition from the time of 
“ Storm and Stress,” over into the Romantic movement He was the chief rep- 
resentative of the principle of leligious sentimentality. Cf. on his theory Ir 
Harms (Berlin, 1876). 

P.570. Lined Add: — 

On Beck, cf. W Dilthey in Arch, f. Gesch. d Philos.^ II. 692 £f. On Maimot, 
cf A Molzner (Greifswald, 1890) 

P. 570. Line 18. To the notice of Reinhold, add : — 

He was an ardent, but not an independent, man. His capacity to appreciate 
and adopt the work of another, and a certain skill in formulation, enabled him 
to render the Kantian philosophy a great service which was not, however, with- 
out its drawbacks. In this consisted the importance of his Jena period. 

P. 570. Line 33 To the lit. on Schiller, add : — 

G. Geil, Sch 's Verhaltnm zur kantischen Ethiky Strassburg, 1888 , K, 
Gneisse, Sch ’« Lehre von der asthetischen Wahmehmung, Berlin, 1893 , 
K. Berger, Die Entmcklung von Sch *s Aesthetik, Weimar, 1893 , E Kuhne- 
mann, Kant's und Sch ’s Begrundung der Aesthetik, Munich, 1895. 

P. 570 Line 14 from foot. To the notice of Fichte, add — 

As he worked his own way out of difficult conditions with great energy, so 
his whole life was filled with a thirst for achievement and for the iniproveiiient 
of the world He seeks to reform life, and especially the life of students and 
universities, by the principles of Kant's teaching It is as oiator and preacher 
that he finds his most efficient activity. High-fiying plans, without regaid to the 
actual conditions and often, perhaps, without sufficient knowledge of the data, 
form the content of his restless efforts, in which his “Philosophy of the Will ” 
incorporates itself The dauntless and self-forgetful character of his idealism is 
evidenced above all in his “ Addresses to the German Nation ” (1807), in which 
he called his people w'lth ardent patriotism to return to their true inner nature, 
to moral reform, and thereby to political freedom. [To the Eng tr has been 
added the Science of Ethics, by Kroeger, 1897.J 

P. 571. Line 8. To the notice of Schelling, add • — 

In his personality the predominant factor is the combining capacity which is 
shown by an imagination that received satisfaction and stimulation on evciy 
side. Religion and art, natural science and history, presented to him the rich 
material through which he was able to vitalise the systematic form which Kant 
and Fichte had constructed, and to bring it into living and fruitful connection 
with many other interests But this explains the fact that he seems to be involved 
ill a continuous reconstruction of his theory, while he himself supposed that ho 
was retaining the same fundamental standpoint from the beginning to the end of 
his work. (Cf. the lectures by K. Rosenkranz, Danzig, 1843) , L Noack, Sth 
und die Philos der Jtomantik, Berlin, 1859, E. v. Hartmann, Sch ’<» poutivc 
Philosophic, Bcrlm, 1869, R Zimmermann, Sch Philosophic der Kunst.,yienn!i, 
1876, C. Frantz, Sch 's po'ntive Philosophic, Cothen, 1879 f ; Fr Schaper, 
Sch.'s Philos, dcr Mythologie und der Offenbarung, Nauen, 1893 f 
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P. 671. Line 33 Insert — 

J J Wagner (1776-1841, System der JdcalphilosophiCf 1804, Orqnnon da 
menschlichcn Etkcnntniss, 1830) 

P 571 Line 4 fiom foot To the notice of Hegel, add — 

Hegel was of a thoroughly didactic nature, with a tendency to schematise 
An extremely rich and thorough knowledge, w'hich was deeper and more com- 
prehensive in the realms of history than in those of natural science, was ordered 
and arianged in his thought according to a gieat systematic plan Imagination 
and practical ends fall far into the background in his life, in comparison with 
the purely intellectual need of comprehending all human knowledge as a hi<.tori- 
cal necessity and a connected whole This didactic uniformity appears also in 
the construction of his terminology, and has both its good and Its bad side Cf 
H Ulrici, Ueber Pnncip U7id Methode der II Sclien Philos (Leips 1841), 
P 'Railh, Die Oeschichtsphilos /f’s (Leips 1890) [Recent tnanslations of Phi- 
losophy oj Mind, by W Wallace, Clar Press, 1804 , Philosophy o f Rehqion, by 
Speirs and Sanderson, Lond 1895 , Philosophy of Right, by & W Dyde, 1890 
Cf J MacTaggart, Studies in the Heqelian Dialectic, 1800 , G Nofel,* Ln Log- 
ique de II, Pans, 1897 j Kuno Fischei’s work on Hegel is now in press as the 
8tli vol of the “ Jubilee Edition ” of his Geschichte der nciteren Philosophic, 
and has progressed in its brilliant exposition so far as to include the Loaic 

P 572. To the notice of Sehleiermacher, add — 

Schleiermacher’s kindly nature, which was particularly skilful in fine and 
delicate adjustments, is developed especially in the attempt to harmonise the 
esthetic and philosophical cultuic of his tune with the religious consciousness 
With delicate hand he wove connecting threads between the two, and removed 
in the sphere of feeling the opposition which prevailed between the rcspecti\c 
theories and conceptions Cf I) Sclienkel, Sch , Elbcrfeld, 1898 , W Diltlic\ , 
Leben SchVs, Bd I Berlin, 1870, A Ritschl, Sch's Reden iib d Rel , Bonn, 
1876 , F Bachinann, Die Entwicklung det Ethik Schl 's, Leips 1892 [Eng tr 
of the On Religion, by Oman (Lond 1893) ] 

P 572 To the notice of Herbal t, add — 

Herbart’s philosophical activity was conspicuous for its keenness in concept- 
ual thought and for its polemic energy Whatever he lacked in wealth of per- 
ceptual material and in lesthetic mobility was made up by an earnest disposition 
and a lofty, calm, and clear conception of life Ills rigorously scientific manner 
made him for a long time a successful opponent of the dialectical tendency in 
philosophy, 

P 673 Line 4 To the notice of Schopenhauei, add — 

Of the recent editions of his woiks the most carefully edited is that of E 
Grisebach Schopenhauer’s peculiar, contradictory peisonality and also liis 
teaching have been most deeply appiehended by Kuno Fischer (9tli vol of the 
Gesch d neiieien Philos, 2d ed , 1898) 

Ills capiiciously passionate character was joined with a genius and freedom 
of intellectuality which enabled him to survey and compiise within one view a 
great wealth of learning and information, and at the same time to present with 
artistic completeness the view of the world and of life which he had thus found. 
As one of the greatest philosophical writers, Schopenhauer has e\ercised the 
strongest influence through his skill in formuhition and his iangunge, which is 
free fiom all the pedantry of learning, and appe.als to the cultiv.atcd iniiul with 
brilliant suggestivencss If he deceived himself ns to his historical position in 
the Post-Kantian philosophy, and therebv brought himself into an almost 
pathological solitariness, he has nevertheless given to many fundament.al 
thoughts of this whole development their most fortunate and effective form 
Cf W Wallace, Sch (London, 1891), R Lehmann, Sch , cm Rcitraq zur 
P'^qcholoqie dcr Nctaphvsik (Berlin, 1894) [W Caldwell, S's System m ifs 
Philosophical Siffnificance (Lond and N Y 18991 J Volkelt, Sch (bluttgart. 
1900).] 
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P. 573. Line 14. After the parenthesis, insert : — 

—to Schelling of J. P. V. Trosder (1780-1866, Naturlehra des menschlichen 
Erkennens, 1828). 

P. 585. Foot-note 2, add : — 

Cf. A. School, H ’s Philos. Lehre von der Behgion (Dresden, 1884). 

P. 586. Note 3. Line 7. Insert; — 

The theory thus given its scientific foundation and development by nerhan 
became the point of departure for the whole pedagogical movement in Germanj' 
during the nineteenth century, whether the direction taken was one of friendly 
development or of hostile criticism. A literature of vast extent has been cdled 
out by It, for which histones of pedt^ogy may be consulted. 

P. 588 Line 14 from foot. Affix to this the reference ; — 

Cf Schopenhauer’s essay On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason^ and his Criticism of the Kantian Philosophy (in Vol. II. of the Eng. tr ), 

P. 692. Line 9 from foot of the text Affix the reference : — 

Cf. E. V. Hartmann, Ueber die dialektxsche Methode (Berlin, 1868). 

P. 699. Line 21. 

See Jac. Stilling in the Strassburger Goethevortragen (1899), pp. 149 & 
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Note — Figures enclosed m parentheses indicate pages of the text to which 
supplementary matter has been added in the Appendix Thus, under “ Abe- 
lard," 000 (276) indicates that on page 600 will be found material supplement- 
ary to that on page 276 


Abbt, 440 

Abelard, life and writings, 274, 600 
(276) , theory of universals (concep- 
tualism), 272, 204, 208 f , rational- 
ism and independence, 300 f., 307 ; 
psychology, 306 f , ethics, 308 f , 
religion, 310 
Abercrombie, 620. 

Absolute, applied to the Ideas, Plato, 
128 , to the pure Form, Aristotle, 
146 f , to the One, Plotinus, 238 , 
to God, Anselm, 203 f , Schelling, 
608, 617 f , unknowable, Hamilton, 
638 , and Spencer, 667 
Absolutism, political, 432 f 
Abstract ideas, see Ideas 
Abubacer, 317, 320 
Academicians, 164 

Academy, Older, 101, 103, 160, 687 
(180) (see also under names of its 
adherents) , Middle, 103, 161 f , 207 
(see also Arcesilaus and Carneades) , 
New, 103, 162 
Achillmi, 366 
Acosmism, 38 

Actual vs the potential, 140, 144, 146, 
423 f 

Adaptation, 480 and note, 666, 668 f 
Addlard of Bath, 274, 207 
aSi&ifiopa in Stoicism, 168, 173 
^gydius, 314 

.ffinesidemus (the Sceptic), 160, 163, 
his “tropes," 200 , aporim, 206 
"iEnesidemus," see Schulze 
^ons, Gnostic, 244, 267 f 
.^schines, 82 

Aesthetic, transcendental, of Kant, 638- 
641 

^Esthetics (see also Beauty), beginning 
of, in Aristotle, 163 , Plotinus, 248 , 
of llaumgarten, 484 , Diderot, 403 f , 
Shaftesbury, 610 , Home, 610 f , 
Burke, 611 , Sulzcr, 611 , influence 
on philosophy of German idealism, 
630 , Kant's, 660-664 , Schiller’s, 
600-602 , Schelling’s, 607 , of Ro- 


manticists, 611 , Hegel’s, 613 , Scho' 
penhauei’s, 600, 622 , Nietzsche’s, 
677 f 

Agnosticism, of Hamilton and Hansel, 
638 , of Spencer, 667, 660 , see also 
Negative Theology and cf 646-560, 
642 

Agricola, 864 f , 360 
Agrippa (the Sceptic), 160, 163 , his 
tropes, 201 

Agnppa of Nettesheim, 367, 373. 
Alanus, 275 

Albert of Bollstadt (Albertus Magnus), 
811, 313, 321, 826, 333, 340, 343 f, 
487, 600 (813) 

Alchemy, 373 f 
Alcidamas, 74 
Alcmseon, 46, 64, 67, 160 
Alcuin, 273 

d’Alembert, 442, 477, 662 
Alexander Aphrodisias, 161, 234, 838 f., 
360 

Alexander of Hales, 313, 344. 
Alexander, S., 630 

Alexandria, 168, 213 , Catechists, school 
of, 214, 217 

Alexandrian Philosophy, 213 ff , see 
also Neo-Pythagoreanism, Philo, Plo- 
tinus, etc 

Alexandiists, 364 f , 350 
Alexinus, 71, 80 
Alfarabi, 317 
Alfred de Sereshel, 344 
Algazel, 317 
Alhacen, 344 
Alkendi, 317 

Allegoiical interpretation, 221 S 
dXXpfuirtr and vepupopd as kinds of 
KlvUVKy 30 
Altbus, 382, 433 f 

Altruism, Cumbeilaiid on, 435, origi- 
nal or derived, 608 ff , evolutionary 
view of, 650, 662 , Feuerbach, 671, 
676 , see Egoism 

Amalric, Amalricans, 313, 3 9, 600 
(813) 
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Ainclius, 218. 

Ammonius Saccus, 218. 

Ampfere, 627, 636. 

Analogies of Experience, 645. 

Analytic, transcendental, of Kant, 
533 f , 538, 542 ff 
Analytics of Aristotle, 104, 182-138 
avifitnjirts (recollection), with Plato, 118, 
685 (123) , Augustine, 278 
Anaxagoras, life, 30 , astronomical in- 
terest, 684 (30) 41, 54 , theory of ele- 
ments, 41, 52 , of the wOs, 41 f , 64, 
62 f., 684 (42), 185 , influence of this 
on Plato, 128 , and on Stoics, 187 , 
teleology, 42, 64, 98 note , theory of 
cognition, 60, 62 f , 65 , cf 29, 01, 
128, 185. 

Anaximander, 27 fi., 33 fi , 49, 60, 688 
(238) 

Anaximenes, 27, 29, 32 f , 48 
Ancillon, 627 
Andronicus, 104, 169. 

Anniceris, 70, 87. 

Anselm, 272, 295 • life and writings, 
274 , ontological argument, 292 f , 
321, 331. 

Anticipations of perception, 545. 
Antinomy, between thought and ex- 
perience, 11 , Zeno’s antinomies, 44, 
55 f ; Kant’s doctiine of, 650 
Antiochus, 103, 161 f 
Antisthenes, 70, 72, 83 f , 94, 96 , see 
also Cynics 

Apathy, Stoic doctrine of, 168 
S-Tcipov, see Infinite. 

Apelles, 258. 

Apollodorus, 162 

Apollonius, 213, 215 

Apologists, 214, 217, 222 ff , 231, 237. 

A posteriorly see A prion. 
Appeiception, distinguished from pei- 
ception, by Leibniz, 463, transcen- 
dental, of Kant, 645 , Herbart’s doc- 
trine of, 587 

A prwi i, Leibniz’s conception of, 398 , 
Wolff, 460 , Kant, 533, note 2, evo- 
lutionary explanation of, 669, 662 
Cf also 105 ff , 292 f , 343 ff , 388 ff , 
538 ff , 551 ff 
Apuleius, 213, 216, 228 
Arabian Philosophy, 16, 316 f , 319, 
.337 ff , 690 (316 f ) 

Arcesilaus, 103, 160 f 
Archelaus, 76, 684 (30) 

Archytas, 31, 103, 123, 216. 

Ardigo, 631 
Aristarchus, 162 
Aristides, 217. 

Aristippus, 70, 72, 85 ff., 93, 165, 170 , 
see also Cyrenaics. 

Aristippus the Younger, 70, 72, 80 
Aristobulus. 216, 220 f. 

Aristophanes, 81. 


Aristotelianism (see PenpateticsL in 
Middle Ages, 269 f , 288, 302 f , 31 1 ff 
316 f, 324 ff., 329, 333, 338, m thf 
Renaissance, 353 f , 357-359, 364 
Aiistotle, conception of philosophy, 2 • 
completer of Gieek science, 25. flOf^ 
on eavpi^eiv and apxv, dl f , as source 
for Sophistic doctrine, 88 , life and 
\\riting8, 103 f , 685 (104), logic, 132- 
138,543, 085 (l35 note), 686 (142), liis 
central piinciple, 139, 656, doctrine 
of cause, 141 ff , categories, 142 , re- 
lation to Plato’s Ideas, 139, 142 f , 
his personality compared with Plato’s,’ 
686 (104) , doctrine of matter, 144 , 
of Being or essence, 139 f , 145 f , 
monotheism, 145 f , cosmologj , 147 , 
cosmical elements, 686 (148), psy- 
chology, 149 , ethics, 161 ff., politics, 
152 f , poetics, 153 f , influence on 
Stoics, 176, 181 , immanence and 
transcendence in his doctrine, 178f , 
on freedom, 191 f , on law in nature, 
196, evil due to mattei, 196, influ- 
ence of his monotheism, 211 , lecep- 
tion of his doctrine the decisive factor 
m Scholasticism, 269, 311 f , cf also 
229, 236, 255, 320, 331, 340, 354, 398, 
402, 420 , see also Aristotelianism. 
Aristoxenus, 169, 161 
Anus Didymus, 162, 216 
Ainauld, .381 
Arnobius, 214, 217, 224 f. 

Arnold, 445 
Arrian, 216 

Ais inveniendi, 383-387 
Art, Its influence on philosophy, 630, 
568, 677 f , for theories of its origin, 
purpose, and function, see ^Esthetics 
Art of Lull , see Lullus 
apx^ of cosmologists, 32 ff , the Ideas 
as dpxi} Plato, 118 , four princi- 
ples, Aristotle, 138, 141 
Asceticism, 230, 620 f. 

Aseity, of God, 292 , of substance, 408 , 
of individuals, 676 

Assent, as characteristic of the judg- 
ment, 207 , 394 , as ethical factor, 
308. 

Association (see also Psychology), in 
recollection, Plato, 685 (119), John 
of Salisbury, 307 , Hobbes, 413 , Hart- 
ley, 455, laws of, with Hume, 473; 
explains ideas of substance and cau- 
sality, acc to Hume, 473-476 , of 
nineteenth century, 628 f , Mill and 
Bain, 636 , in ethics, 662, 606 , in 
Herbart’s Pedagogics^ 686, in tas- 
thetics, 511 
Astrology, 373 ff. 

Astronomy, of the Pythagoreans, 46, 
66 f. , of Anaxagoras, 64 ; of PlatOi 
130 f. , of Aristotle, 147 f. 
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Ataraxy, 166 , of Epicurus, 106 , of 
Sceptics, 167 , of Stoics, 108 
Atheism, 86, 403, 641, 676 
Atlienagoras, 217, 224 
Atom, conception of, with Leucippus, 
43 , of Democritus, 107, 110 ff , with 
Epicurus, 184 , compared with monad 
of Bruno, 371 , Buffon’s, 480. 
Atomism, of Leucippus, 42 , of Democri- 
tus, 108, 110 if , of Epicurus, 183 f , 
111 Ethics, see Individualism 
Atomists, 20, 42 ff, 64, 088 (238), see 
also Leucippus, Democritus 
Attributes, the two, of Descartes, 406 f , 
with Spinoza, 408 f , 410 
Augustine, 264 ff., 268, 270 , life and 
works, 273, 680 (273) , doctrine, 276- 
287, influence of his theory of the 
will, 311 f , 320 ff , 304, 416 , his em- 
phasis on personality and inner ex- 
perience, 303, 340, .344, 364 , influence 
on Reformers, 337, 363, 364 , cf also 
324, 326, 333, 337, 301, and Augus- 
tmianism 

Augustinianism, contrasted with Aris- 
totelianism, 303 ff , .324, 326, 320 ff , 
334, 341, 344, 364, 661 note 
Austin, 620 

Authority as philosophical principle, 
210 ff, 602f , 614f 

Autonomy of practical reason, 653 , cf. 

676, 680 , see Will and Voluntarism. 
Avempace, 317 
Avenarius, 033, 661 
Averroes and Averroism, 317 ff , 320, 
323, 320, 331, 336, .338 ff , 364 f , 360 
Avicebron, 318, 332, .338 f , 341 
Avicenna, 200, 317, 340, 344 
Axioms of perception, 645. 

Baader, 671 
Babeuf, 623 

Bacon, Francis, 370 , life and writings, 
380, 002 (380) , his method, 383-388 , 
" idols," 383 , aim, 386 f , attitude 
toward religion, 400 ; on final causes, 
401 , “ the New Atlantis,” 387, 420 
Cf also 406, 412, 477, 404, 625 
Bacon, Roger, 314, 310, 333, 341, 344 f , 
307. 

Baer, von, 668 
Bahnsen, 675 f. 

Bailey, 620 
Bain, 620, 636 
Baldwin, 630 
Ballanche, 628, 040 
Barbaro, .366 
Bardesanes, 217, 230 
Barthez, 627, 636 
B.irtholni6ss, 627 
Basedow, 446, 626 
Basileides, 214, 217, 243, 268 f 
Basso, 365, 371, 406 


Batteux, 456. 

Baumgarten, 444, 484 

Bayle, 4.30, 442, 477, 401, 404, 405, 6041 

Baynes, 620 

Bazard, 628. 

Beattie, 442, 537 
Beautiful soul, as ideal, 602. 

Beauty, its relation to the good with 
Plato, 126, first treated indepen- 
dently by Plotinus, 248 f , of the 
universe emphasised in Renaiasance, 
.368, 367 ff , and by Shaftesbury, 480 , 
factor in ethics, 500 , Home, Burke, 
Sulzer on, 610 f , Kant, 660-563 , 
Schiller on, 600 f Cf ^Esthetics 
Beck, 670, 670, 606 (670) 

Becker, .308 

Becoming , see Cosmic processes 
i Bede, 273 

Being, early Greek conceptions of, 31- 
47 , as world-stuff with Milesians, 32 , 
as corporeality or space-filling sub- 
stance, Parmenides, 37 , plurality of, 
assumed, .39 ff , = atoms, 42 f , plu- 
rality of, denied by Zeno, 44 , found 
in numbers, Philolaus, 45 , identified 
with the good by Euclid, 06 , equiva- 
lent to atoms with Democritus, 108 , 
to Ideas with Plato, 100, 118, to 
essence with Aristotle, 130 , and fur- 
ther to pure thought, 146 , to spirit 
with Neo-Platonism and Patristic 
thought, 232 , with Plotinus, 246 , 
sought in the universal by John 
Scotus, 280 ff , tieated as an attri- 
bute of varying intensity, 201 f , and 
by Descartes, 405, God as infinite, 
bodies and minds as finite, 405 , to 
be thought only as a kind of con- 
sciousness, 670 , comprehensible only 
as a product of reason, Fichte, 681 , 
Eleatic conception of, in Ilerbart, 
684 , only a means, Fichte, 605 , de- 
rived from freedom, Weisse, 633 , see 
also Reality, Substance 
Bekker, 401 

Belief, Hume’s theory of, 476, 477. 

Beilarmin, .382 

Belsham, 628 

Beneke, 673, 677, 637 

Bentbam, 441, 613, 622, 602-666, 666 

Berengar, 275, 207 

B4rigard, 356 

Berkeley, 4.30 f , 462, 460 f , 476 note 
Bernard of Chartres, 272, 274, 204, 
302 f , 367, 680 (274) 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 273, 275, 301 
306 

Bernhard of Tours, 680 (274) 

Bernhard Silvestris, 680 (274). 
Bertrand, 627 
Bessarion, 364, 368 f. 

Bias, 
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Bichat, 627, 635. 

Bilfinger, 444 
Bioii, 68b (leS) 

Birau, Maine de, 627, 636 f. 

Bodies, as portions of space, Pythag- 
oreans, 46 f., Plato, 129, Descartes, 
404 , as complex of ideas, Berkeley, 
470 , as force, Leibniz, 421 ; phenom- 
ena, Kant, 545 f . 

Bodin, 382, 427, 431, 433, 626. 

Body and Soul, 301 f , see Soul. 
Boehnie, 354, 8o7, 36/ f., 369 f., 3/1, 
374 f , 403, 618 
Boeiha\e, 454 f 
Boethius, 270, 273, 288, 296. 
Bolingbioke, 441, 623. 

Bolzano, 633 
Bonald, 628, 648 
Bonatelli, 631 

Bonaventura, 313, 333 f., 341. 

Bonnet, 442, 458, 634 
Boole, 629 
Bosanquet, 630, 670. 

Bossuet, 486, 627. 

B0U1II6, 356, 368, 372 
Boutenvek, 673, 587, 636 
Bowne, 030 
Boyle, .180 
Bradley, 030 

Broussais, 627, 014, 642 note. 

Blown, Peter, 440, Thomas, 440. 
Brucker 10 445 

Bruno, ^4,’ 356, 360, 367 fE , 389, 397, 
402, 409, 422, 692, 091 (356). 
Buchanan, 433 
Bucliez, 628 
Bhchner, 632, 643. 

Buckle, 654 
Budde, 444. 

Buffon, 442, 480. 

Buisson, 027. 

Buridan, 316, 331, 690 (331). 

Burke, 441, 611 
Butler, 441, 613 f 

Cabanis, 442, 027, 634, 642. 

Cabbala, 317, 372 
Ctesalpinus, 355, 359 
Caird, E , 030 , .1 , 630. 

Calderwood, 029 
Callicles, 76 
Callippus, 147 
Calvin, 358, .364. 

Cambridge school, see Neo-Platonism, 
English 

Campanella, 366, 370 f , 373, 376 f., 383, 
387, .391, 403, 413, 427, 430, 620, 091 
(357). 

Cantoni, 031 
Cardaillac, 627. 

Cardanus, 356, 372 f , 431 

Carlyle, 629 664, 603-666, 667, 674. 

Carneades, 103, 160 f., 194 f., 201, 207. 


Caro, 627, 

Carpocrates, 217, 258. 

Cam^re, 632. 

Cartesians and Cartesianism, 414 ff 
448, 453, 467 ff , 470, 477, 603. 
Cassiodorus, 270 
Cataneo, 631 

Catch questions among the Sophists 
and Megarians, 89 

Categories, Aristotle’s, 142; Stoics, 
198 f , of Plotinus, 246 ; natural 
categories not to be applied to God, 
according to Augustine, 279 f., of 
Kant, 542 f , reduced to causality, 
Schopenhauer, 588 , of nature, Schel- 
ling, 698 , Hegel’s doctrine of, 611 , 
Hartmann’s, 647 f 
Causa sui, 408 

Cause and causality. Idea as, -with 
Plato, 128 , four causes of Aristotle, 
141 , final and mechanical, 144 , 
emphasised by Stoics, 181 , concep- 
tion of, criticized by Sceptics, 205 f , 
God as final, foimal, and efiicient 
with Bruno, 367 , God as rational 
ground and efficient cause with 
Boelime, 307 , foimal causes empha- 
sised by Bacon, .384 ff , given a new 
meaning by Galileo and his succes- 
sors, 899 ff , final, rejected by Bacon, 
Descaites, Spinoza, 401 , sought in 
motion, not in substances, by Gali- 
leo, 410, God the sole true cause. 
Occasionalism, 415 , occasional, 416 , 
the central difficulty in the concep- 
tion of causality, 416 , equivalent to 
mathematical consequence with Spi- 
noza, 418 , analysed and declared 
the result of custom by Hume, 474- 
476 , re-exaramed by Kant, 542-646 , 
Kant's unjustifiable use of, 677 f , 
the only category recognised by 
Schopenhauer, 588 , thing-in-itself 
not cause of phenomena, 689, ex- 
pressed in principle of conservation 
of energy, 655 f 
Celsus, 216 
Cerdo, 268 
Cerinthus, 257 
Chaignet, 627 
Chalmers, 629 

Chance and contingent, with Aristotle, 
143, 148 , in natiue, with Hegel, 641 , 
views, with Hcibait, 585, see Contin- 
gency. 

Change, as problem of philosophy, 47 ff , 
law of, w'lth Heraclitus, 60 , denied by 
Parmenides, 61 , mathematical aiialy 
SIS of, Galileo, 388 ; as contradiction 
Herbart, 584. 

Character, intelligible and empirical, 
655, 689, 676 

Cbarrou, 366, 362 f., 376, 391. 
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ChasseljoQuf, see Volney 
Chateaubriand, 627 
Chesterfield, 516 

Cluistianity, relation to Greek thought, 
212, 223 f , its view of authority and 
revelation, 221 ff , of spirit and mat- 
ter, 231 If , of personality of God, 
238, 261 , its view of history, 260 ff , 
the “true” of Deism, 487 ff , with 
Schelling, 610 , Dtlhring on, 671 , see 
also Religion, Revelation, Theology, 
God 

Chrysippus, 169, 102, 108, 181, 187, 
193 f, 190, 203, 

Chubb, 441 

Church, conceived as fellowship, 201 , 
Thomas, Dante, Occam, 320-328 , aU 
titudc towaid Aristotle, 312, 304 , and 
state, theories of, 320, 433 f , 487, 667 , 
preserves ancient civilisation and edu- 
cates modern Europe, 203 ff , one of 
the foci of Augustine’s thought, 270, 
283 , doctrine definitively closed, 363 , 
Catholic, revives 'I'liomism, 001 note 
Cicero, 101 f, 103, 177, 204, 223, 301, 
080 (103) 

Civilisation, as factor in history of 
philosophy, 13 , influence on anthro- 
pological period of Greek thought, 
00 II , its worth denied hy Cynics, 
84, alhimed by Cyrenaics, 80, the 
Hellenistic, 166 ff , preserved by the 
Chinch, 203 ff , of the Renaissance, 
348 ff , modern, 380 f , problem of, 
in Enlightenment, 618 ff , 601 , Man- 
deville, 624 , Rousseau, 626 , Kant 
on, 669 , Eichto on, 606 f , problem 
of, in nineteenth century, OGl ff , goal 
of, Hartmann, 673 f , individualistic 
views of, 076 ff 
CivUas del, of Augustine, 286 
Clarke, 441, 490, 604 
Clauboig, 381, 416 
Cleaiithes, 169, 102, 188 
Clearness and distinctness, Descartes, 
392, 398, 460 , Leibniz, 398, 462-404 
Cleideinus, 70 

Clement of Alexandria, 214, 217, 262, 
088 (217) 

Clement of Rome, 269 
Clitoinachus, 101 
Cogan, 029 

Coqito ergo sum, of Descartes, 391 f 
Coincidentia oppositoium, of Nicolaus 
Cusanus, 340 , of Bruno, 308 , of 
Bochme, 376 , referred to by Schol- 
Inig, 692 

Colei idge, 029, 003-006 

Collective consciousness, 046, 649. 

Collier, 471 

Collins, 441, 496 

Combe, 029, 036 

Comenius, 386 


Common sense, doctrine of, 400, 482 f , 
690, 649 , cf 203 , 609 , see also Scot- 
tish School 

Communism, 428 f , 622 f , 008 , sup 
posed, of Plato, 126 
Comte, 624, 628, 650-054, 066, 066 
Conception, its importance wrth Socra- 
tes, 96 f , relation to Idea with Plato, 
118 f , 121 , with Aristotle, 133, 142 f , 
derived from sense perception hy 
Stoics and Epicureans, 203 , Abe- 
lard’s theory, 300 , Locke’s, 451 , 
Berkeley’s, 462 , as knowledge of the 
Absolute, Hegel, 011 
Concepts, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 137, 
Occam, 342 f , pure concepts of un- 
derstanding, 642 ff , see Concep- 
tion, Universals, Ideas, Realism, 
Nominalism, Teimiinism 
Conceptualism, 272 , of Abelard, 208 
Condillac, 480, 442, 450 ff , 478 f , 621, 
627, 034, 050 
Condorcet, 443, 627 
Conscience, 234 , Abelard’s view of, 
308 , Thomas, 333 , Butler, 614 , 
Smith, 617 , as synteresis, 333 , in 
Traditionalism, 648, and Eclecticism, 
040 , R6e, 003 

Consciousness, defined, 234 , as a uni- 
tary function with Aristotle, 160 , and 
Bonnet, 468 , characteristic of man, 
with Alcmieon, 04 note 4 , certainty 
of, as starting-point with Augustine, 
276 f , with Descartes, 391 , one of 
the two attributes of all reality, 
Descartes, 406 , all minds modes of, 
400, 408 , modes of denied to God, 
408 , vs unconscious, Leibniz, 402 , 
“in general,” of Kant, 645, 603, 
with Beck, 679 , self-consciousness 
Fichte’s hist principle, 680 f , 693 f , 
as intelligible space, Herbait, 686 , 
Maiinon’s doctine of, 678 
Consensus gentium, 204, 430, 449 f 
Conservation, of motion, 411 , of force, 
421 , of substance, 546 , of energy, 
066 f , cf 37-39 
Constantinus, 302 
Contarini, 866 

Contemplation, 306 , lesthetic, 260, 601, 
000, 021 f , 077 , intellectual, 164, 
280, 333 

Contingency of the finite, 347 , in free- 
dom of the will, 330 , of the individ- 
ual, 341 , of the particular laws of 
nature, 422, 600 , of the world, 492 
Contract theory of the state, 174 f , 
828, 432, 618 ff , 668 , see also state. 
Contradiction, rn the dialectical method, 
691 f , real, 676 , principle of, 01, 
88, 138, 398, 683 f, 691. 

Contrast, 473 
Copernicus, 809. 
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Copula, 37. 

Corderaoy, 381, 416. 

Cornutus, 216 

“ Conespondence concerning the na- 
ture of the Soul,” 454. 

Cosmic Processes, early Greek concep- 
tions of, 47 ff , Aristotle’s principle 
for explaining, 140, 144 , see Change 
Cosmogony, poetic, 27 , emanistic, 249 ; 

early physical, 47 ff 
Cosmological ar^iment, 145, 469, 550. 
Cosmopolitanism, Stoic and Roman, 
170 f , Pichte, 600 
Cousin, 027, 686, 649, 652, 061 note. 
Grantor, 103, 164. 

Crates of Athens, 103 
Crates of Thebes, 72, 85. 

Cratylus, 70 

Creation, opposed to evolution and 
emanation, 252-254 
Cremomni, 355 
Cieuz, 445 

Criteria, of truth, 197 ff., Descartes, 
392 , Kant, 543 ff , see also Ration- 
alism and Empiiicism of true revela- 
tion, 225 f. , moral, 501 ff , 064 ff. , 
see Value. 

Ciitias, 70 
Ciitical method, 583 
Ciiticism, immanent, 18; of Kant, 
584 ff , Us difficulties, 574 ff. , as 
task of philosophy, 681. 

Critique or criticism of reason, Kant’s, 
532 ff. 

Crousaz, 444, 478 
Crusius, 444, 484 f 
Cudworth, 382, 401, 435, 449, 503. 
Cumberland, 382, 435 f , 508, 513 
Cusanus, see Kicolaus 
Custom, explains substance and causal- 
ity with Hume, 475, 476 
Cynics, 70, 82 ff., 90, 94, 96, 104, 166, 
169, 171, 684 (96), 686 (163), 687 
(216). 

Cyrenaics, 70, 82, 80 f , 94, 165. 

Czolbe, 632, 641. 

Daimonion (or Daemon) of Socrates, 98 
Dalgarn, 308 
Damascius, 215, 218. 

Damiron, 627. 

Dante, 311, 314, 327, 384, 426. 

Darwin, Cb., 6.30, 656 f., 672. 
Darwinism, with Empedocles, 53; see 
Natural Selection and Survival of the 
fittest 

Daube, 027. 

Daubenton, 443 
David of Dinant, S13, 839, 410 
Deduction, Aristotle’s conception of, 
1.34 ; transcendental, of Kant, 544. 
Definition, Socrates, 95 ; Aristotle, 
137 f. 


Degdrando, 10, 627, 635 

Deism and Deists, 488-497, 523. 

Deity, first used as philosophical prin- 
ciple by Anaximander, 34 , as Idea 
of the Good, Plato, 128 , as demiurge, 
Plato, 130 ; as pure Form, with Aris- 
totle, 145; as pneuma, with Stoics, 
186 f , Epicurus’ view of, 188; as 
infinite, 689 (238) , above knowledge 
and Being, 335 , distinguished from 
God, 335 , as natwa natura7is, with 
Eckhart, 335 f , see also God. 

Demetrius, 216, 686 (163). 

Demiurge, Plato’s idea of, 130 , Valen- 
tmus, 254 , Gnostics, 257 ff 

Democritus, belongs to Systematic Pe- 
riod, 25 f , 99 f , life and writings. 
100 f , grounds metaphysics anew,* 
105-108 , his system of materialism, 
109-116 , relation to Plato, 105-108, 
118 f., 130 , to Aristotle, 138 f , 148 
ff. ; to Epicurus, 165, 183-185, 202 , 
to Stoics, 180 f , revived, 853 ; influ- 
ence in Renaissance, 369, 871 f. ; his 
principle of reduction of qualitative 
to quantitative victorious with Gali- 
leo, 888 , with Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbes, 401, 403 , influence on Leib- 
niz, 422 , compared with Kant, 541 , 
opposed by Schelling and Goethe, 
598 f 

Demonax, 213, 216, 686 (163). 

De Morgan, 629 

Dependence, absolute (Schleiermacher), 
582. 

Derham, 491. 

Descartes, begins a new development, 
379 , life and writings, 380, 692 
(380) , method, 389 ff , cogito ergo 
stm, 391 f , innate ideas, 392 , 
proofs foi existence of God, 392 f , 
405 , on enor, 394 , on sense quali- 
ties, 403 ; his dualism of substances, 
404 f , conception of substance and 
attribute, 400 , doctrine of bodies, 
406 , on conservation of motion, 411 . 
on the passions, 412 , on mind and 
body, 413 f , ethics, 414, 692 (413) , 
cf also 400 f , 410, 467, 636 

Determinism, Socrates, 79 f , Stoics, 
193 f , opposed by Carneades and 
Epicurus, 194 f , mtellectualistic, 
330 , see also Freedom 

Development, Aristotle’s central prin 
ciple, 139 ff , Thomas, 324 ; Leib- 
niz, 424 , Robinet, 481 , Schelling, 
597 , Hegel, 611 ff 

Dewey, 630, GOO. 

Dexippus, 218 

Diagoras, 70 

Dialectic, of Zeno, 44, 55 f. , of Soph- 
ists, 69, 88 ff. , of Plato, 120 ; of Aris- 
totle, 132 f., 137 ; of Proclus, 251 ; of 
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Ssholasticism, 271 , opposed by the 
Mystics, 272 , of Abelard, 300 ; at- 
tacked in Renaissance, 360 , natural, 
of Ramus, 361 , transcendental, of 
Kant, 648, philosophy as, Schleier- 
macher, 682, of Richte and Hegel, 
691, 011 f , influence on St. Simon 
and Comte, 660-662 , as real, with 
Bahiisen, 076 
Dicmarchus, 160, 161 
Diderot, 442, 467, 489, 493, 496, 608. 
Didymus, see Anus. 

Dilthez, 633, 660 

Dio Chrysostomos, 686 (103). 

Diodorus Cronus, 71, 89 
Diogenes Daertius, 216 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 32, 66, 62 ff, 
70, 160, 187, 684 (66). 

Diogenes of Babylon, 162 
Diogenes of Sinope, 70, 72, 84 f , 94 
Dionysidorus, 80 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 271, 274 
Dippel, 446. 

Docta ignomntia, with Nicolaus Cusa- 
nus, 337, 343, 347 

Dogmatism, of Reid, 483 , defined by 
Kant, 634 , by Fichte, 680 
Dominicans, 313, 340 
Doubt, as Augustine's starting-point, 
277 , of Descartes, 390 f 
S6^a, see Opinion 
Drobisch, 631 

Dualism, of Pythagoreans, 46 , of 
Plato, 120, 130 , overcome by Aris- 
totle, 133 , ethical and religious, in 
Alexandrian thought, 220 ff , 236 ff , 
of Gnostics and Manichaiaiis, 239 f , 
with Augustine, 285 f , anthropo- 
logical, of body and soul, 304 ff , 
metaphysical, 403 ff , of substances, 
with Descartes, 404 f , exception 
made m case of the passions, 413 f , 
controlling view of Enlightenment, 
448 , moial, of Kant, 566 f. 

Duclos, 443 
Dilhring, 632, 671 f 

Siva/us, 140, 170 , see also Potential, 
Power, Dynamic 

Duns Scotus, personality and writings, 
311, 314 , sepaiates theology fiom 
philosophy, .322 f , metaphysical 
psychology, 324 f , indeterminism, 
330, 332 f , on relation of intellect 
and will, 334, 690 (3.30) , on indi- 
viduality, 341 f , gave impetus to 
empirical science, 344 , influence on 
Bacon, 384, on Descartes, 394, on 
Leibniz, 420, 423 
Duikhcim, 628 
Duty, Stoics, 172 , Kant, 661 
Dynamic conception, Strato and the 
Stoics, 179, 236, Leibniz, 421, 666, 
theory of matter, Kant, 646, 650 , 


Schelhng, 597; recent, 656; cf. 
Siva/us. 

Eberhard, 446 

Eckhart, 311, 314, 330, 332, 334 ff., 
340, 365, 376, 583 

Eclecticism, ancient, 161, 684 (66), 686 
(163) , French in mneteenth century, 
627, 636, 649, 661 note , see Scepti- 
cism 

Economic basis of history, 666, see 
Political Economy 
Ecphantus, 46, 56 

Ecstasy, with Philo, 227 ; Neo-Platon- 
ism, 228 f , 260 

Education, in Plato's Republic, 127 , 
of the human race through revela- 
tion, 226 , according to Lessing, 498 , 
in Rousseau, 626 , see also Peda- 
gogics 

iiye/toviK6v, 172, 179, 187, 339 
Ego, of Fichte, 693 ff 
Egoism, with Hobbes, 434 f , Lamet- 
trie, etc , 616 , combined with Utili- 
tarianism, 613 ff , 662 f., 671 , Stir- 
ner's, 671, Nietzsche's, 678 f , see 
Hedonism, Epicureanism, Individ- 
ualism 

eWwXa, 11.3-116, 188, 468, of Idols 
Elean-Eretrian School, 70, 82 
Eleatics, 28, 30, 34 ff., 61 ff., 60 ff., 
80 f , 684 note, 686 note , see also 
Xenophanes 

Elements, of Empedocles, 39 f , as 
homoiomeriai, with Anaxagoras, 41 , 
of Pythagoreans, 67 , with Aristotle, 
147 f 

Emanation, in Alexandrianism, 242 f , 
as eternal necessity, 249 , as a logical 
system, 260 f , with Erigena, 289-201 
Emotions, ancient conception of, 166 , 
Stoics on, 168, Descartes and Spi- 
noza, 412-414 , Hobbes, 413 , Ideol- 
ogists, 467 

Empedocles, 29 f , 39 f , 51 ff , 68 ff , 
92 

Empiricism, favoured by Nominalism, 
344 , in Renaissance, 360 f , 3(>2, 
376 f 370 , Bacon's, 383 ff , mfiii- 
enced by mathematics, 387 f , Locke’s, 
460 f , of Hume, 476 , Schelling's 
metaphysical, 619 
Empirio-Criticism, 661 
fv xal Trap, 36, 600 , cf Pantheism 
Encyclopaedists, 439, 442 
End, see Teleology 
ivipyeia, 140, 144 

Eneigy, specific of the sense organs, 
65, 113 ; principle of conservation of 
energy, 655 f ; see Conservation, and 
ifipyeia 
Enfantin, 628. 

Engel, J. J., 446. 
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Engels, Er , 632, 665. 

Enlightenment, the Greek, 66 ff , 
plnlos of, 437 ff , its meaning, 506 f , 
dominated by natural science, 624, 
cf also 650 

Ens lealissimunit et pejfectissinuim^ 
292, 393, 408 

Entelechy, of Aristotle, 140 U. ; revived 
by Leibniz, 420. 

Epicliarmus, 66 
Epictetus, 213, 216, 230 
Epicurus and Epicureanism, 158 f., life 
and writings, 102 , ethics and theory 
of life, 106 f , 170 f , theory of the 
state, 173 fi , 686 (174), 328 , view 
of Natuie, 180, 182-180, 687 (204 
note) indeterminism, 193 f , logic and 
theoiy of knowledge, 198, 202 f., 205 , 
cf also 211 f , 229, 252, 353, 369, 
521 

Epistemology, or theory of cognition, 
oiigin of Its problems, 58 , of Greek 
cosmologists, 58-65 ; tieated psycho- 
logically by Protagoras, 91 ff , of 
Aristippus, 93 f , of Socrates, 94 ff , 
made basis of metaphysics, 101, 
104 ff , of Democritus, 104 ff , 110 ff , 
of Plato, 104 ff ,117 ff , the principle 
of Aristotle’s logic 133, Stoic, 199, 
207 ff , of Sceptics, 200-202, 205-207 , 
of Epicureans, 204 f ; of Augustine, 
277-282 , of Occam, 825 , of Mysti- 
cism, 335 ff ; of humanistic Eenais- 
sance, 370, of Descaites, 392-394, 
403 , of Spinoza, 396, 408 f , of 
Malebianche, 417 , made central in 
philosophy of Enlightenment, 447 , 
general character of modem is to 
emphasise inner experience, 466 , of 
Locke, 467-409 ; of Berkeley, 469 ; of 
Colhei, 471, of Ilunie, 472-477, 
of Condillac and Ideologists, 478 ff , 
of Reid, 482 f , of Leibniz, 483 , 
Wolff and his successors, 460 ff , 
484 ff , of Kant’s pie-critical peiiod, 
465 f., 485 f ; general character of 
Ins critical, 533 , exposition of the 
same, 537-550 , of Kant’s successors, 
573 ff., Eichte, 579, Schleiermacher, 
582 , Herbart, 583 ff , Scliopen- 
hauei’s, 588 f , Hamilton, 038 , 
Lotze, 644 , Comte, 650 f , Spencer, 
657-059 , Nietzsche, 679 , see also 
Knowledge and Signs. 

Eiastnus, 360 
Eratosthenes, 102 
Eidmann, 631 
Eric of Aux , 273 

Eiigena, John Scotus, 271, 274, 289- 
201, 335, 410, 689 (274) 

E'schenmayei , 616 

Esse, tn intellectii and ie, 203, 393, 
403 ; objective, conti-asted with subjec- 


tive, 2l2b, with /ornmfifc? , 326,393*, 
with nosse and velle, Augustine, 
280, Campanella, 370 
Essence, with Aiistotlc, 139, 141 and 
existence, 293 ff , 393, 408 
Essenes, sect of, 213, 231 
Eternal truths, see Fc) ith. 

Eternity, of the woild, Aiistotle, 144 f , 
Origen, 253 f , Plotinus, 249 , and 
time, 287 

Ethics, piinciple of, first piopounded 
by Heraclitus, 03, problems raised 
by Sophists, 72 ff ; intellectuahstic 
and eudsemonistic of Socrates, 77 ff , 
of Democritus, 115 f , of Plato, 
123 ff , the basis of his idealism, 
108 f , 117 f , of Aiistotle, 151 ff , of 
the Stoics, 163 ff , of Epicureans, 165 
ff , of Sceptics, 165 ff , of Augustine, 
287 , of Abelaid, 308 , of Thomas, 
832 f ; of Descartes and Spinoza, 
414 , individualistic of eighteenth cen- 
tury, 500 ff , thiee mam questions, 
501 , of Locke, 602 f , intellectual 
istic, of Claike, etc., 503 f , Leibniz 
and Wolff, 505 ff , lesthetic of Shaf- 
tesbury and Hutcheson, 508 f , utih- 
taiian, of Bentham, 513, 522, 662- 
664, 665 , of J S Mill, 605 ff , Butlci 
and Paley, 514 , egoistic, 615, utili- 
tarian, sepal ated fioin egoism, Hume, 
616 ff , of Smith, 517 f , of Kant, 
651-657 , as chief philos discipline, 
Fichte, 695 , Schiller’s resthetic, 
COO ff , of genius. Romanticists, 603 , 
blanch of sesthetics, Herbait, 603, 
evolutionary theory of, 059, 062, 667- 
609 , Gieen’s, 669 f , mdividualistics 
of Nietzsche, 679 , see also Virtue, 
Virtues, Good 
Eubuhdes, 71, 89 
Eucken, 633, 642 
Euclid, 70 f , 89, 96, 102 
Eudremonisin, in Gieek ethics, 79 ff , 
87, 151 , opposed by Kant, 662, 569 , 
m Utilitarianism, 662 , see Hedonism, 
Utihtaiianism 
Eudemus, 161, 198. 

Eudorub, 216. 

Eudoxus, 103, 147, 186. 

Euemerus, 70 
Euripides, 60 
Eusebius, 216. 

Euthydemus, 89 

Evil (see also Theodicy) m the world, 
195-197 , negative with Plotinus and 
s= mattei, 247 , Patristic doctrine of, 
252 f , negative with Augustine, 280 , 
reduced to metaphysical and due to 
finiteness, Leibniz, 491 , “ladical,” 
Kant, 556 

Evolution, as opposed to emanation, 
243 , Comte on, 053 ; as principle ir 
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recent thought, 655-600, two forms 
of, 059, 001 , in ethics, 069, 062, 007- 
609 , 111 Hartmann, 074, see also De- 
velopment, Natural selection, etc 
Existence , see Essence, and also God 
Experience, in opposition to thought, 
58 f , Dcmociitus and Plato, 105 f , 
110, 114 f , inner and outei, 450 f , 
inner more certain tliaii outer, 270 ff , 
345, 302 f , 400 IT , as history of sal- 
vation, 270 f , 303 , as sole basis of 
psychology, 035, as organised sys- 
tem of phenomena with Kant, 645 f , 
its conditions not themselves capable 
of being experienced, 577 , cf also 
Empiricism 

Experiment, with Bacon, 384 , with 
Galileo, 388 

Faculty, 461, 677, 634 f , 037 , see also 
Psychology 

Faith, and reason (see Reason), a prion 
of Kant, 654 ff , Jacobi’s doctrine of, 
674 

Fearn, 628 
Fechner, 632, 644 f 
li'eder, 446 

Feeling, with Cyrenaics, 86 , Victorines, 
305 , Ideologists, 457 , emphasized by 
Rousseau, 458 f , made basis of be- 
lief 111 external world and in causality 
by Hume, 475-477 , Herder, 405 , 
basis of morality with Protagoras, 
74 , Shaftesbury, 609 , and others, 
510 , recognized as distinct faculty 
by Tetens and Kant, 612 , a priori, 
600 , immediate knowing, Jacobi, 
574, as communion with the infinite, 
682 , Comte on, 053, aesthetic, 483 f , 
609 f 

Ferguson, 441, 610 
Ferrari, 631 
Fern, 031 

Feuerbach, 632, 640 f , 610 f , 676, 678 
Fichte, J G , life and writings, 670 , 
his character, 090 (570) , concep- 
tion of philosophy and starting-point, 
570 f , dialectical method, 690 f , 
system, 593-690 , philosophy of his- 
tory, 005 f , latest doctrine, 610 , cf 
also 432, 035-037, 040, 600, 661 note, 
676, 080 

Fichte, I II , 632, 640 
iMCino, 354, 358 
Figulus, 215 
Final causes , see Cause 
Fiorentino, 031 

File, as Orst principle, Heraclitus, 30, 
60 

Fischer, K , 13, 031, 042, 600 
Fludd, 357 
Fontenelle, 410 

Force, moving, Empedocles, 40, An- 


axagoras, 41 , conservation of, 421, 
650 , = the absolute, 657, 659 , to be 
eliminated, 651 f , see also Con- 
servation 

Foreknowledge of God, as argument of 
determinism, 19 J 
de la Forge, 381, 416 
Foim, essential nature of things, with 
Democritus, 107, 111 ff , with Plato, 
107-109, 129 (see also Idea), con- 
trasted with matter by Aristotle, 
139 ff , pure, 144 f , in psychology 
of Scholastics, 324 f , with Averroes, 
338 , individual Forms with Scotus, 
341 , used by Bacon, 384 f , distin- 
guished from content in ideas by 
Lambert, 401 , by Kant, 405 f ; pnre 
Forms of sensibility, 405 f , 639-542 , 
of the understanding, 541 f , fur- 
nished by the subject, Reinhold, 676 ; 
Maimon, 578, from without, Her- 
bert, 583 

Fortlage, 032, 637, 646. 

Foucher, Sim , 355 
Fouill^e, 603 
Fowler, 629 
Franck, A , 627 
Franck, Seb , 356, 365, 368. 

Francke, 445, 487, 583 
Francki, 031 

I'rancis of Mayro, 316, 342. 
Franciscans, 313 f , 841. 

Fraser, 630 
Frayssinons, 628 
Fredegisus, 274 
Fredeiick II of Sicily, 319 
Frederick II of Prussia, 440, 516 
Freedom, ethical, maintained by Socra- 
tes, 191 , distinguished from fieedom 
of choice by Plato, 191 , Aristotle’s 
conception of freedom, 192 , Stoics’ 
deterministic views, 193 , metaphysi- 
cal freedom as indeterminism of Epi- 
curus, 194 f , central conception with 
Church Fathers, 688 (234), applied 
to God by Patristic thought, 252 , used 
to explain origin of evil, 252 f , both 
maintained and denied by Augustine, 
282-285 , maintained as determinism 
by Tbomism, 329 f , as indetermin- 
ism by Scotus' and Occam, 330 f , as 
ethical, Buridan, 331, 690 (331), as 
source of prior, Descartes, 394 , with 
Malebranche, 407 , denied by Hobbes 
and Spinoza, 413 , as postulate, Kant, 
554 f 

Free thought, 448, 480 ff. 

Fries, 573, 675 
Fulbert, 302 

Gablei, 040 

Gale, Theophilus, 382. 

Gale, Thomas, 882. 
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Indeos, 


Galen, 216, 3l6, 687 (216). 

7 oNi 7 wir/u 6 s, 166 , cf 116. 

Galileo, 378 f , 388 £ , 398 £., 400, 402 f , 
410, 541, 091 (379). 

Gall, 627, 034, 663. 

Galuppi, 631, 636 note. 

Garat, 443, 522. 

Garve, 446 

Gassendi, 355, 391. 

Gaunilo, 293 

Gaza, Tlieod , 354. 

y^petris, ■with Plato, 100, 120. 

Genius, defined by Kant, 564 ; Schelling, 
607 , as the end of Iiistoiy, 679 ; in 
morals, 602 f , 679 f. 

Gennadius, 359. 

Gentilis, 382, 431. 

Geometry and geometrical method (see 
Mathematics) made supreme by Car- 
tesians, 395-399, in philos of law, 
432; opposed by Rddiger, Crusius, 
and Kant, 484 f 

Georgius of Trebizond, 354, 359. 

Gerbert, 272, 276, 302. 

Gerson, 315, 323. 

Gersonides, 318. 

Geulincx, 379, 381, 396, 410, 416, 417, 
692 (381). 

Gibieuf, .381, 416. 

Gilbert, 275, 336 

Gioberti. 631, 661 note. 

Gioja, 631. 

Glanvil, 474. 

Glogau, 6.33. 

Gnostics, 214, 217, 222, 224, 237, 239, 
243, 257. 

God (see also Deity, Theology), first 
philos. conception of, as matter, 
Anaximander, .34, as {p koI ttSv, 
Xenophanes, 34 f., his relation to 
the woild in Hellenistic thought, 
235 fi , exalted above all mind or 
matter, 237 (see “Negative Theol- 
ogy”)! personality of, m Christian- 
ity, 2.18, 251 ; personality of, rejected 
by Greek and Neo-Platomc thought, 
238 ; implicit and explicit, 290, 346, 
619, source of truth for Augustine, 
278 f. ; Anselm’s argument for exist- 
ence of, 292 f, 485; distinguished 
from deity by Gilbert, 336 , the final, 
formal, and efficient cause of universe 
with Bruno, 367 , self-generation of, 
with Boehme, .376 ; Descartes’ proofs 
for, 392 f.; as sole substance with 
Descartes, 405, as ^‘7atson univer- 
se ffe ” with Malebranche, 407 , as 
” cauia sm,'^ Spinoza, 408 ; as “ na- 
tura natmans,'^ Siibf , 308, 409; asi 
central monad, Leibniz, 424; his| 
existence demonstratively certain, 
Locke, 469 ; arguments for, criticised 
by Kant, 649 f.; as postulate of a 


priori faith, 656; as identity of 
thought and Being, Schleiermacher, 
582 , as moral woild-oider, Fichte, 
595 ; as the Infinite, Schelling, 609 , 
as Idea, Hegel, 611 , personality of, 
in Hegelian School, 639 f , as general 
consciousness, Fechnei,645 
Goethe, 366, 530, 697 ff , 699, 698 (699), 
602, 856. 

Godwin, 622 
Gbring, 633, 651. 

Good, the, Socrates leaves it undefined, 
79 , virtue with Antisthenes, 8.3 , 
pleasure with Aristippus, 85, Idea 
of, with Plato, 122 f , 126 , happiness 
or well-being with Aristotle, 151; 
pleasure with Epicurus, 166 f, 170, 
virtue with Stoics, 168, absoiption 
in the deity with Neo-Platomsts, 260 , 
contemplation with Augustine, 280 f , 
and Thomas, 333 f., love with Scotus, 
334; intellectual lo\e of God uith 
Spinoza, 435, recognized by God’s 
wisdom, acc to Thomas, 3.32 , result 
of God’s will, Scotus, 332 , high- 
est good = perfection with Leibniz, 
506 , Kant’s doctrine of, 665 , hedo- 
nistic view of, 662 , Carlyle’s, 066 , 
Mill’s, 667, Gieen’s, 670, “beyond 
good and bad,” 678 f. 

Gorgias, 30, 09, 71, 89 f. 

Goschel, 640 

Gottfried of Fontaine, 330. 

Gottsched, 444 

Grace, realm of, opposed to nature, 
318 ff , iiiesistible with Augustine, 
282, 284 , supported by 'Pliomas, de- 
nied by Scotus, 3.34. 

Grammar, blended with logic with the 
Sophists, 88, 96, Terminists, 342 f.. 
Humanists, 360 
Gratry, 661. 

Gravitation, 388, 402 
Green, T. H , 030, 663, 669 f. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 254, 261. 

Grimm, 443. 

Grote, 71 

Grotius, 382, 427, 431 f., 626. 

Gundling, 620 
Gunther, 633, 601 note. 

Guyau, 628, 670. 

Haeckel, 632. 

Hall, 0.30. 

Hamann, 510, 569, 676, 693. 

Hamilton, 624, 629, 638 f 
Hansch, 444 

Hardenberg, see No\alis 
Harmony, of the world, accoiding to 
Heraclitus, 30, 49 f , and spheres, 
Pj thagore.ans, 45, Bruno, 307 f , 
Shaftcsbmy, 489 , pre-established ac- 
cording to Leibniz. 416 note 1, 424, 
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483 , between substances, Geulincx, 
416 , the soul a, 62 
Harris, 030 

Hartley, 440, 465, 480, 613 
Hartmann, 633, 646-648, 678 f. 

Harvey, 402 
Haur4au, 627 

Heaven, as realm of order and perfec- 
tion, according to Anaxagoras, 41 f , 
64 , Pythagoreans, 67 , Aristotle, 
147 

Hedonism and Hedonists, 70, 86 ff , 
93 f , of Epicurus, 165 f , 170 f. , 
of Pyrrho, 167 , of Lamettrie, etc , 
615 , of Bentham, 662-664 , criti- 
cised by Coleridge and Carlyle, 604 f , 
by Green, 670 , transcended by Mill, 
666 f , of Spencer, 667 f , see also 
Cyrenaics, Egoism, Epicureanism, 
Ethics, Utilitarianism and Eudm- 
monism 

Hegel, conception of history of philoso- 
phy, 10 f , 13 , general woik as phil- 
osopher, 630, 669 , life and writings, 
671 f , 697 (671), dialectical method, 
692, 008 (592) , relation to Plato, 
610 , system, 611-016, 024, 640, 646 f , 
649, 662, 666, 669 f , 601, 672, 074, 
677, 681 

Hegelian school, 631 f , 639 £f , 676 

Hegesias, 70, 87 

Hellenistic philosophy, 166 ff. 

Helmholtz, 633, 642, 665 

Helmont, 367 

Helvetms, 443, 616 

Hemming, 882 

Hemsterhuys, 610 

Henads, 261, 676 

Henry of Ghent, 314, 330 f., 340 f , 346 
Hentsch, 445 
Ileracleides Lembus, 161 
Heiacleides of Pontus, 103 
Heiachtus, general chaiacter of his 
thought, 28 , life and writings, 80 , 
as a reformer, 683 (30) , conception 
of the universe, 36 ff , of the cosmic 
process, 49 f , 687 (181) , of cogni- 
tion, 58 f , influence on Piotagoras, 
92, oil the Stoics, 180, 209, 087 (186), 
on iEnesidemus, 200 , his principle 
active in Fichte, 695, 012 note , cf 
also 72, 118. 

Herbart, miscalled a realist, 669 note , 
life and writings, 672, 697 (672) , 
metaphysics, 683-686, 692, psychol- 
ogyi 677, 680 f , ethics, 603 f , peda- 
gogics, 686 note .3, 698 (580), his fol- 
lowers, 031, 037, 049 
Herbert of Cheibury, 379, 382, 430, 
449 f , 496 

Heider, personality and writings, 439, 
440, 570 , psychology, 464 f , influ- 
enced by Shaftesbury, 489, 607 , his 


view of history, 627 f., 604 (627), 
in literature, 630 , influence on Kant, 
569 , criticises Kant, 676 , influenced 
by Spinoza, 698 
Heredity, 656 f 
Herennius (Pseudo.), 277. 

Hermes (Trismegistus), 216. 

Hermes, Fr , 633. 

Hermetic writings, 227, 237. 
Hermippus, 161. 

Herschel, 620 
Hertz, 061 

Heteronomy in morals, 562 £. 

Hicetus, 66 
Hickok, 630 
Hierocles, 218 
Ilildebert of Lavardin, 276. 

Hinricbs, 640 
Hippasus, 57 
Hippius, 69, 71, 73 f , 88. 

Hippo, 70 

Hippodamus, 66, 74 
Hippocrates, 07, 316. 

Hippolytus, 214, 217 
History, philosophy of, 19, its worth 
first recognised by Cicero, 177 , prob- 
lem of, first suggested by Christi- 
anity, 266 ff , Patristic views of, 
266 ff , with Augustine, 286 f , 
Lessing’s sense for, 498 f , worth of, 
examined by Rousseau, 526 , philoso- 
phy of, with Vico, 626 , with Herder, 
627, 694 (627), with Kant, 669, with 
Schiller, 604 i , Romanticists, 606, 
Fichte, 606 f , depreciated by Scho- 
penhauer, 621, 664, Comte’s, 660- 
653, materialistic, 664 f , Hart- 
mann, 673 , as central principle with 
Hegel, 612 , economic basis of, 666 ; 
contrasted with natural science, 626, 
648 ff, 694 (627), its influence in 
principle of evolution, 626, 666 ff , 
657 , Nietzsche’s view of, 679 
History of Philosophy, see Philosophy 
Hobbes, life and writings, 381 , method, 
389 , attitude toward religion, 400 , 
on teleology, 401 , mathematics the 
only rational science, thought a 
reckoning, 404 , mechanical concep- 
tion, 412 , sensualistic psychology, 
413, determinism, 413, theory of 
state and society, 431-434 , opposed, 
4.36 , influence on the Enlightenment, 
448 f , 602, 612 f , 614, 617, 518 f , cf 
also 403, 406, 411, 467, 608, 686 
Hodgson, 630 

Holbach, 443, 510, see also Systeme d6 
la Nature 
Home, 441, 610 f 
Homoiomeriai of Anaxagoras, 41 
Huet, 396 

Hugo de Groot, see Grotius 

Hugo of St Victor, 276, 305, 324, 334. 
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Humboldt, 620 

JIumanism, 540 S , 352 II , 360, {es- 
thetic in Germany, 602 
Iluinanit}*, lehgion of, 653 
Ilume, hte and writings, 441, charac- 
tei, 003 (441), “impressions and 
ideas,” 463, 057, theoiy of knowl- 
edge, 472-477 , on causality, 474-476 , 
ethics, 516 f, conception of “sym- 
pathj,” 617, 694 (517), on natural 
religion, 494 f , “Natural History of 
Religion,” 497, influence on Kant, 
635, 537 note 4, 545, on Spencer, 657 , 
cf also 416 note 1, 674 note 7, 679, 
635, 650. 

Hutcheson, 441, 509 
Huxley, 630, 609 
llu) ghens, 380, 421 

Hylozoism, of the ^Iilesians, 32, 44, 48 , 
dynamic, with Strato, 179, material- 
istic, 111 France, 468, 480, 493 

Ibn Tofail, see Abubacer. 

Ideal, {esthetic, 604, 013 , moral, of Soc- 
rates, 79, of Plato, 125, Aristotle, 
151 , of the Sage, 104 ff , Green on, 
609, “beyond good and bad,” 678, 
of Reason, Kant, 549 
Idealism, Plato’s system of, 116-131, 
psychological and epistemological of 
Occam, 325 f , Keo-Platonic of Eck- 
Iiart, 333, subiective, of Berkeley, 
470 , of Collier, 471 , transcendental 
01 ciitical of Kant, 541, 543, devel- 
opment by Kant s successois, 668 ff , 
Fichte’s definition of, 680, his sub- 
]ective, 596, 642, 660, Schelling’s 
objective, 597-599 , absolute or Spino- 
zistic, 608, religious, 609 f , Schiller’s 
{esthetic, 600-602, Hegel’s logical, 
611-615, lecent, 642, 000,680, influ- 
ence on British thought, 620, 064, 063, 
665 , teleological of Lotze, 643 f , see 
also Ideas, Keo-Platonism 
Ideas, (1) In Platonic or related senses 
with Plato, 109, 118 ff , Aristotle’s 
ciiticism on Plato’s Ideas, 133 , then 
influence on him, 142 f , Plato’s the- 
oiy opposed by Stoics and Epicureans, 
203 , innate, 204 , Plato's Ideas trans- 
formed to thoughts of God by Neo- 
Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism, 
233 , Philo’s doctrine, 240 f , Ploti- 
nus, 246 , Augustine, 279 , in mediaeval 
thought (see Uiiiversals); revived bj' 
Kant as necessary problems of reason, 
640, ethical of Herbart, 604, Neo- 
Platonic of Schelhng, 609, 017, as 
God’s intuition of himself, 610; God 
as Idea, Hegel, 611; state as Idea, 
013 , Idea as object of {esthetic con- 
templation with Schopenhauer, 021 ; 
= the “logical factor” in reahty, 


Hartmann, C46 ; rejected by Feuer. 
bach, 641, 675, see also Idealism, 
Plato, Neo-Platonism, Conception 

, (2) In sense of a mental niodihca- 

tion or content (Gei Vo^stdhinq) 
transition from Platonic usage, 203. 
306, 450 , XiOcke on, 450 f , copies of 
impressions, Hume, 453, 472 ff , and 
Spencei, 658 f , abstiact, how foimed, 
Locke, 451 , a fiction, Berkeley, 452, 
470 , innate, of Cicero and Eclectics, 
204, of Descaites, 392, 449, of Cud- 
worth, 449, as Mrtual determining 
piinciples, w'lth Leibniz, 463, with 
Kant, 465 f , with Tetens, 460 
Identity, principle of, exaggerated with 
Sophists, 89 f , of thought and being 
with Parmenides, 37 f , with Schleier- 
macher, 582 , system of, 608 
Ideology, 467 ff , 478 ff , 627, 634 f 
Idols, Bacon’s doctrine of, 383 f 
Image, 113-116, 188, 460 
Imagination, 281, 306 f , 644, 647, 663, 
694 

Imitation, as essence of art, 163 f , 483 f 
Immanence and transcendence of God, 
178 f , 235 ff , 242 ff , 246, 337 f , 611 
Immaterialism, Plato’s, 109, 116 ff , 
Leibniz, 421 ff. 

Immortality of the soul, m myth, 02 
note 1, 686 (123), pioblematic with 
Socrates, 79, asseited wnth Plato, 
124, 685 (123) , and in Platonism, 232 , 
with Aiistotle, 160 f, Stoics, 187, 
lost in pan-psychism, 339 f , not de- 
nionstiable according to Duns and 
Occam, 322, maintained in Deism, 
495 f , postulate with Kant, 666 f , 
debated in Hegelian School, 639 ff 
Impeneti ability, 404, 467 
Imperative, categoiical, of Kant 551 ff , 
of Fichte, 594 , hypothetical, 551 f 
Imperfection, see Evil and Theodicy 
Impressions, souice of all ideas, with 
Hume, 453, 472 ff , Spencei, 657 
Indeterminism, 194 f , 329 ff , see Fiee- 
dom 

Indian "Wisdom, 621 
Indifferentism, 297 , theological, 427 
Individualism, of Democritus, 110, of 
Greek epigones, 163 ff , of Epicums, 
170f , of Renaissance political theory 
432 , of Hobbes and Spinoza, 434 f , 
of the eighteenth century, 600 f , of 
Leibniz, 423, 607, of Shaftesbuij, 
608f , of political theoiy in eighteenth 
century, 520 , of Romanticism, 003, 
674 , of Bentham, 663 f , of Spencei , 
668 , of Stirner, Bahnsen, Nietzsche 
074-080 

Individuality, problem of, 337 ff 
Induction with Socrates, 97 , Aristotle 
on, 137; Bacon’s, 384-386; con- 
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trasted with Galileo’s method, 388 , 
Descartes’ theory of, 390 
Infinite, regarded by Greeks as imper- 
fect, 40, the, of Anaximander, 33, 
contradictions involved m conception 
of, Zeno, 44 , transformation in the 
conception of, from Greek to Neo- 
Platonist and modern views, 688 t 
(238) , attribute of the deity, Neo- 
Platonism, 230 , of divine will, Oiigen, 
262 , of God with Cusanus, 346-347 , 
of the world in the Coperiiican system 
and with Bruno, 308 f , of the divine 
substance, with Descartes, 406 ff , of 
attributes and modes, witli Spinoza, 
409 f , felt in religion, according to 
Schleiermaciier, 582 , as occasion of 
the antinomies, with Kant, 650 , of 
the Ego and its activity, with Fichte, 
694 , unknowable accoi ding to Hamil- 
ton, 038 , opposed by DUliring, 071 
Innateness, of ideas, Cicero and Eclec- 
tics, 204 , Descartes, 392 , Herbert, 
Cud worth, 449 ff , virtual, 403 f , of 
moral truths, 603, controverted by 
Locke, 460 , by Herbart, 683 , evolu- 
tionary explanation of, 068 f 
Intellect, its relation to will with 
Tliomists and Scotists, 329 if , active 
and passive with Alexander Aphro- 
disias and Averrods, 339 f , as finite 
mode, 408 , inhnite mode, 410 , in- 
capable of knowing the world, 070 , 
sec also Understanding, Beason, 
Nous, Will, Intellectualism 
Intcllectualism, of early science, 02 , 
of Socrates, 79 f , of Democritus, 
116 f, of Aristotle, 161, 164, of 
Augustine, 280 f , of Thomas, 330, 
333 f , of Eckhart, 334-337 , of 
Clarke, 604 , opposed by Comte, 053 , 
contrasted with voluntarism, 064, 
070 ff , united with voluntaiism by 
Hartmann, 040 f , see Voluntarism 
Intellectual perception, 681, 601 ff 
Intuitive knowledge, with Plato, 118 f , 
Occam, 342 f ', Descartes, 302 , Locke, 
407 f , Hume, 472 f 
Intuitive understanding, with Kant, 
647, 607 

Irenajus, 217, 221 f , 224, 226, 232, 269, 
201 

Irony, with Socrates, 97 , of the 
Romanticists, 006, 011, 620, 080 
Irrationalism, 016 if , Schelling’s, 
010 ff , Schopenhauer’s, 020 ff , 040, 
072 f , Balinsen’s, 076 f 
Irwing, 446 
Iselin, 627 

Isidore of Sevilla, 270, 273 

Jacobi, 609, 673 ff , 688, 694, 602, 690 
(609). 


Jamblichus, 31, 216, 218, 220, 222, 220, 
260 

James, 630 

Janet, 627 

Jansenists, 416 

Jaucourt, 443 

Jesuits, 410, 434, 001 note. 

Jesus, his influence, 223, as centre of 
world’s history, 250 ff 
Jevons, 029, 660, 

Jewish philosophy, 317. 

Joachim of Floris, 319 

John of Brescia, 320 

John of Damascus, 271, 273 

John of Rochelle, 344 

John of Salisbury, 276, 307, 360. 

Jouffroy, 027, 630 

Joule, 066 

Judgment, Aristotle’s treatment of, 
136 ff , Stoics, 207 f , with Augustine, 
278-280, 361 , Descartes, 394 , with 
Ramus, as an equation, 479, 639, 
synthetic a prion, how possible, 633, 
638, 642 , as a faculty, 601 , Kant’s 
Critique of, 569 ff , see also Logic. 
Julian, 218 
Jung, 381, 307 

Ju8 naturale, 177 , see Law, and Right 
Justice, as principle of the state, with 
Plato, 127 , Godwin on, 622 , as end 
and criterion, with Bentham, 603 f , 
Spencer on, 008 

Justin Martyr, 214, 217, 223 f , 237, 
260, 687 (217) 

Kalokagathia, Socrates, 79, Shaftes- 
bury, 600 

Kant, conception of philosophy, 4 , life 
and development, 634-536, 696 (632, 
636) , writings of pre-critical period, 
446 , of critical period, 630, 095 (635, 
530) , his pre-critical thought, 465 f , 
474 note 3, 478, 479 f ,485 f , 490 , criti- 
cal period, general character, 633 ff , 
his Critique of Pure Reason, 537-650, 
005 (537) , of Practical Reason, 661- 
660, 006 (551) , philos of religion, 
666 f , 606 (667) , of law, 657 f , of 
history, 668 f , Critique of Judg- 
ment, 660 f , lesthetics, 661 ff , 696 
(559), 696 (664) , teleology, 490, 
606-607 , influence on succeeding 
thought, 630, 609, 673 , his doctrine 
of thing-in-itself criticized and trans- 
formed, 57.3-590, cf also 198, 4.32, 
484, 035 f , 638, 640, 642, 650, 080 , see 
also Neo-Kantians 
Kantians, 670, 576 f. 

KiOapcit, Aristotle’s doctnne of, 163 £ 
Kepler, 378 f , 388, 402. 

Kidd, Benjamin, 602 note 

Kirchhoff, 661 

von Kircbmann, 633. 
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Knapp, 643 note 

Knowledge, as participation in woild 
consciousness, 03 f ; as copy of 
reality, 114, 119, 202, 325, 468, 543, 
cf also Signs , as recollection, 118 £E , 
223, as impersonal and super-per- 
sonal function, 339 f., 679, as rela- 
tion, with Lotze, 644 , as relation to 
tlie object, with Kant, 638 if , limits 
of, with Socrates, 97 f , with Locke, 
408 , with Ilunie, 476 , with Kant, 
540 f ; with Maimon, 679 f. , with 
Comte, 050 , in agnosticism, 638, 667 , 
as end in itself, 23, 350 , as set over 
against faith, 322 f , 674 ; as power, 
Bacon, 380, 434 f , sovereignty of, 
050 , problems of, see Epistemology 
Knutzen, 444 
Koppen, 669. 

Krause, 569, 571, 610. 

Krug, 573, 681. 

Kriiger, 446. 

Laas, 033. 

Labanca, 631. 

Labiiola, 031. 

Labruyfeie, 616. 

Lactantius, 217. 

Ladd, 030 

Lamarck, 480, 663, 666. 

Lambert, 446, 461, 480. 

Lamennais, 628, 649 

Lamettrie, 442, 455 ff., 479 f., 616, 641 

Laiicelin, 622 

Lanfranc, 275 

Lange, 633, 642 

Language, bearing on philos studies 
by Sophists, 87 f., 96, by Abelard, 
306 , by Bamus, 361 , Locke on, 451 , 
Condillac, 478 , Humboldt, 602 , de 
Bonald, 648 
Languet, 433 
Laplace, 479 f 
Laiochefoucauld, 616 
Laromiguifere, 627, 034 f 
Latitudinarians, 486 
Law, first grasped clearly by Heraclitus, 
37, 50 , suggested by mathematics 
and astionomy, Pythagoreans, 66 f ; 
relation to Nature, 73, emphcisised 
by Democritus, 111 , by Stoics, 181 , 
contrasted w itli fact, 398, 600 , as 
general fact, Comte, 051 , of Nature, 
as moral authoiity, StO'cs, 171 f , 
Cicero, 177 , Abelard, .308 f. , Thomas, 
326 , Renaissance, 435 , Enlighten- 
ment, 503; in history, 052-054, see 
Nature and Right; cf. 299 note 2. 
Lazarus, 631, 642 
Leechman, 629. 

Leffevre, 354. 

Leibmz, writ’ngs, 382, 444 ; life, 443 f ; 
chai'acter, 093 (’444) ; his method, 


I 397-399 , distinction between eternal 
and contingent truths, 398 f , prin- 
ciple of sufficient leason, 399 , atli- 
tude toward mechanism and tele- 
ology, 420-425,694 (527) , djnamical 
standpoint, 421, 666 , monadologj', 
422 ff , pre-established harmony, 
424, 483 , anticipation of principle 
of evolution, 421-424, 656 , on innate 
ideas, 462-464 , on knowledge of ex- 
ternal world, 483 , theodicy, 491 f , 
072 f , optimism, 492, 673, ethical 
principle of perfection, 505 , influence 
on Kant, 465, 636, 638, 500 , on Pries, 
675, Rembold, 576, Maimon, 678, 
contrasted with Fichte, 693, influ- 
ence on Hegelians, 632, 640 , cf also 
379, 483 f , 486 f , 490, 494, 601, 611, 
619, 627, 683 
Leroux, 628. 

Lessing, 439, 440, 497, 498 f 
Leucippus, 29 f., 42 f., 62 ff., 60, 108, 
111, 128 f 
Lewes, 11, 630. 

Lewis, 629. 

Liberatore, 631, 

Liebmann, 633, 642 
Life, as principle of explanation with 
Ionics, 32 , with Aristotle, 141 , with 
Leibniz, 422 , as limit to mechanical 
theory, 666 , as cential conception of 
Schelling’s philos. of Nature, 608 
Lips, 365 
Littrd, 628 

Locke, leader of English Enlighten- 
ment, 439, life and writings, 440 
692 (440) , psychology, 450 f , 463 , 
on knowledge of external world, 
467 f , on existence of God, 409, 
attitude tow'ard rationalism, 694 (452 
note) , on toleration, 487 , ethics, 
602 f , 513 , on the state, 619 , influ- 
ence m France, 456 ff , developed 
by Beikeley, 469 , and Hume, 472 , 
ciiticised by Leibniz, 402-464 , cf 
also 114, 391, 404, 537 
Logic, defined, 20 , Sophists, 88 £f , 
Socrates, 97 f , Plato’s, oi dialectic, 
119 ff , Aiistotle’s, 132-138, 686 
(142) , Peripatetics, 197 f , Stoics, 
198 f , hypostatisation of logical pro- 
cesses by Porphyiy and Proclus, 
250 f. , mam topic of Middle Ages, 
270 f , logical relations identified with 
metaphysical, 290, 686 (142) , formal 
logic the only possible for enipii icisin, 
360 f , of Ramus, 361 , terministic 
of Occam, .342 , Hobbes, 404 , Con- 
dillac, 478 f. , developed by Hamilton 
and others to an algebraic calculus, 
629, 639 , transcendental, of Kant, 
543 ; this attacked by Herbart, 683 , 
metaphj'sical, of Hegel, 011 ff , 645 
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recent tendencies, 660 , the logical 
inadequate to explain reality, 143, 
341, 800, 425, 476, 485, 660, 041, 
047 f , 670 , seealso Dialectic, Ilealistn 
Logos, doctiine of, with Heraclitus, 
30 f , Stoics, 180 f , 180 , influence 
of Stoic doctiine on Christian, 223 f , 
Philo’s doctrine of, 241 f , Origen, 
254 

Longinus, 218, 233 

Lossius, 446, 401 

Lotze, 024, 632, 643 f , 660, 681. 

Lowndes, 020 

Lucretius, 102, 080 (162) 

Lullus, 316, 321, 307 
Luthci, 360, 304 f 
Lyceum, see Peripatetic School. 
Lycopliron, 74 f 

Mably, 443, 523 
Macchiavclli, 382, 426 f 
Mach, 061 
Mackenzie, 630 
Mackintosh, 620 

Macrocosm and microcosm, 187, 366 ff, 
422 f 

Magnenus, 356 
Maicutic, 07 
Maignanus, 366 
Maiinon, 670, 678, 606 (670) 
Maimomdes, 318 f , 321 
Mainlandei, 033 
Maistie, Jos do, 627, 648 
Malebranchc, 370, 381, 406, 407, 410, 
416 f , 436, 471, 486, 630, 061 note 
Mamiani, 631 

Man, identifled with animal world, 
52 f , 463 f , 466 f , as measure, 02 , 
as centre of creation and end of 
histoiy, 261 , as microcosm, 347, 
360 ff , reverence for, Kant’s ma- 
terial principle, 663, as object of 
religious veneration, Comte, 662 f , 
capacity for perfection, 626, 672 
Mandeville, 441, 516 f , 624 f 
Mam and Manichausm, 239 f , 286 
Mansel, 620, 038 
Maicianus Capella, 273, 206 
Marcion, 221, 268 
Maicus Auielius, 213, 216, 230. 
Manana, 382 
Marsh, 630 

Marsilius of Inghen, 316 
Marsilius of Padua, 346, 426, 432 
Martin, 027 
Martineau, H , 620 
Martineau, Jas , 030 
Marx, 632, 666 

Materialism, of Leucippus, 43 , of 
Democritus, 108, 109 ff ; of Epicu- 
reans, 183-180 , of Stoics, 186 , of 
Hobbes, 413 , of Spinoza’s adherents, 
464 , of Hartley, etc , 466 f , Erench, 


466-468, 470 ff , culminates in the 
Systhne de la Natiiie, 481 , in psy- 
chology of nineteenth century, 634, 
of Peuerbach, 041, 666 , moral, 671 , 
recent, 642 f , as philos of history, 
655 

Mathematics, with Pythagoreans, 45- 
47, 56 f , in Plato’s system, 129 , in- 
fluence on modern philos , 372 f , 370, 
387-380, 306-399, on Spinoza, 390, 
418, on Comte, 661, 663, distin- 
guished from philos by Kant, 485, 
the sole demonstrative science with 
Hume, 473 , how possible, 639 ff , 
see also Geometrical Method 
Matter, cosmic, of Ionics, 32 , Anaxi- 
mander, 33, opposed to form by 
Aristotle, 139 ff , accessory cause, 
144, Non-being or space with Plo- 
tinus, 246 f , evil, 247 , regarded as 
self-moved, etc , by Averrods, 338, 
identified with space by Descartes 
and Spinoza, 406, 410, Kant’s dy- 
namic theory of, 646 , contradiction 
in conception of, Herbart, 684. 
Maupertuis, 442, 478, 489 
Maximus Conf , 274 
Maximus of Tyre, 216. 

Mayer, 633, 666 
McCosh, 629 

Mechanics, created by Galileo, 388 , in- 
fluence on philos , 400 f , lit of, 692 
(380) , recent theories, 661 
Mechanism and mechanical view of 
world, Leucippus, 63, with Strato, 
179 , Epicurus, 183 , Galileo, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, 401 , opposed by 
Cudworth, etc , 401 f , reconciled 
with teleology by Leibniz, 420 ff , 
opposed by Schelling and Goethe, 
698 f , influential in this century, 
624 f , in associational psychology, 
635, see also Materialism, Natural- 
ism 

Medici, Cosmo d’, 364 
Medicine, independent origin, 2 , setio- 
logical, 66 , magical, with Paracelsus, 
373 

Megar/hns, 70 f , 82, 89 
Meier, F , 445 
Meiners, 446 

Melancthon, 366, 369, 364, 426 
Melissus, 28, 30, 44 
Melito, 217 

Mendelssohn, 445, 478, 483, 607, 612, 
521 

Menedemus, 72 

Metaphysics, origin of name, 19, 
grounded anew by Democritus and 
Plato, 104 , Plato’s teleological, 128 , 
connected with logic, 133 , of Aris- 
totle, 130 ff , of Theophrastus, 178 , 
of Siojcs, 180 , religious, 214 ff , of 
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logical genera and species, 271 ff., 
of inner experience, 276 if , logical, 
of Realism, 290 If , of Noiiiinahsm, 
298 ; of psycliology, 323 f , Boelime’s, 
374 f ; as mathematical physics, Des- 
cartes, 30o , Bacon’s def of, 401 , 
Spinoza’s, 408 if , Leibniz, 420 ff., 
Wolff, 482 , Beikeley, 470 , as basis for 
morals, 503 f ; Kant’s attitude toward, 
465, 478, 486, 537 , of intellectual per- 
ception, 502 , of the irrational, 610 ff , 
Lotze’s 644 , recent idealistic, 642, 
historical n itli Comte, 652 
Method, inaieutic of Socrates, 97 , 
modified by Plato, 118 f ; Aiistotle’s 
deductne, 137 ff , scholastic, 312, 344 , 
inductive, 97, 118, 137, 344, 384 , 
problem laised m Renaissance, 378, 
383 , of Bacon, 383 , of Galileo and 
Kepler, 388 , of Descartes, 389 ff , 
of Hobbes, 389 , Descartes’ method 
misunderstood by his disciples, 395 , 
geometrical, siipierae with Spinoza, 
396 f , continued by Wolff, 482, 
criticized by Riidiger and Cnisius, 
484 f , exploded by Kant, 485 , in- 
adequacy of psychological, recog- 
nised by Kant, 533 , critical of Kant, 
533 , dialectical of Fichte and Hegel, 
591 f , historical compared -with that 
of natural science, 648, 661, 653 f , 
667, 660. 

Metrodorus, 76, 684 (80). 

Metrodoius the Epicurean, 162. 

Michael Fsellos, 342 
Microcosm, see Macrocosm 
Milesians, 28 f , 32 ff , 48 ff 
Mill, James, 629, 665 
Mill, J. Stuart, 629, psychology and 
method, 635, 654, 660 , ethics, 665-667 
Milton, 433 
idfLtttrii, 47, 120. 

Mind (see Spiiit, Soul, Psychology), 
inode of consciousness, 406. 

Minucius Felix, 214, 217, 224 
Mode, all bodies and minds modes 
of spatiality and consciousness, Des- 
cartes, 406, infinite and finite of 
Spinoza, 409 f , everything a mode 
of both attiibutes, 420 
Moderatus, 215 
Moleschott, 032 

Monad, Buino’s conception of, 371, 
Leibniz, 423 

Monism, original presupposition, 32 ff , 
metaphysical, of the Eleatics, 87 ff , 
of the spirit, in Neo-Platonism, 240 ff , 
m the Renaissance, 367 ff. , modern 
so-called, 632, 643. 

Monotheism, pantheistic with Xeno- 
phanes, 34 ; of Cynics, 85 ; theistic 
with Anstotle, 145 f. j as final form 
of religion, 497 f. 


Montaigne, 355, 362, 376, 403. 
IMontesqiiicu, 443, 516 
Moral law , with Kant, 552 , see Ethics, 
Morals, Plato’s, 125 ff , ascetic, 230 ; in 
eighteenth century, 602 ff. , of master 
and slaves, 679 , see Ethics 
“ Moral sense,” 509, 517 
More, Henry, 382, 402, 404, 435, 460, 603, 
Moie, Thomas, 382, 427 ff. 

Morell, 629 
Morelly, 443, 623. 

Moigan, 441. 

Moigan, Lloyd, 630. 

Moritz, 446 
Motekallemin, 317 

Motion, as basis of mediating attempts, 
39 , the essence of change, 43 , early 
theories of its cause, 52 ff , contra- 
dictions m conception of, Zeno, 55 , 
basis of feelings with Cyrenaics, 86, 
of perceptions with Protagoras, 92; 
w’lth Demociitus, 118 f , 115 f , with 
Aristotle, 147 f. , made cause of all 
cosmic processes by Galileo, 388, 410 , 
conservation of, Descartes, 411 
Motives, Gieek theories, 72, 76, 79 f , 
eighteenth century, 501, 614-517 ; 
Mill, 666 , see Freedom, and Will 
Music, theory of Pythagoreans, 46. 
Musonius, 216 
Mutazilin, 318 
Mysteries, 124, 685 (123) 

Mystics and Alysticism, source in Neo- 
Platonism, 227 , a factor of Med. 
philos , 266 ff , 276, 304 ff , 333, 409, 
487, 583 , of Biran, 636 
Myths, with the Sophists, 76 , Plato, 
102, 123, 687 (123) , Stoics, 189 f. , 
Gnostics, 243 f , Schelling, 619. 

Naive and sentimental, 604 £. 

Nativism, 639 note 1 
Natuialism of Strato, 179 , of Arabians, 
338 , of Renaissance, 401 ff , of En- 
lightenment, 479 ff , 527 , see also 
Mateiialism, Mechanism 
Natural law, see Law, and Right. 
Natural religion, 486 ff. , see Deism, and 
Religion 

Natural selection, 63, 656 f , 672 
Natural science, among the Greeks, 
27 ff , daughter of Humanism, 351 ; 
favoured by Nominalism, 343 f , 376 , 
Its decisive influence on modem 
philos , 378 , how possible, Kant, 
541 ff , influence m nineteenth cen- 
tury, 624 f , 648 ff ; its method 
compared writli that of history, 648, 
661, 653 f , 657, 660 
A’atio a Naturans and Natui a Nalurata, 
probably first used by Averroism, 
330, 338 , with Eckhart, 336 f. , with 
Bruno, 368 f. ; with Spmoza, 409. 
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Nature, first object of philosophy, 25, 
27 f , contrasted with statute, 7S ff , 
with Democritus, 110, Plato s phi- 
los of, 129 f , Aristotle’s, 140 If , 
Stoic doctiine of life according to, 
171 f , regarded as equivalent to law, 
171, btiato’s view of, 170, Epicu- 
reans’ view of, 183 ff , Stoics’, 180 f , 
spiiitualisatiun of, by Plotinus, 240 , 
by Valentinus, 2C4 , return to, by 
school of Chartres, 302 f , relation 
to deity with Eckliart, 335 , return 
to, in Renaissance, 350 f , 306 , re- 
garded as God made creatural, 308 , 
spiritualisation of, in Renaissance, 
873, despiiituahsed again, 401, rec- 
ognised as one, 402 , identified with 
God, Spinoza, 409, opposed to in- 
stitution, 435, Kant's philos of, 
546 , purposiveness of, 559 ff , 563 ff , 
specification of, 500 , as objectifica- 
tion of will, Schopenhauer, 589 , 
Schelling’spliilos of, 507fE .Goethe’s 
view, 597, 599 , as realm of the con- 
tingent, 143, 341, 344, 425, 566, 641 , 
as aesthetic standard, 493 f , as ethical 
standard, 73 f , 85, 110, 435 f , 624 f , 
608 f , 672 , state of, with Cynics, 
83 f , Hobbes, view of, 434 f , Rous- 
seau, 525 , Kant, 538 , Schiller, 604 f , 
iMclite, 008 

Nausiplianes, 105 

Necessity, mechanical, with Leucippus, 
53, with Plato, 130, logical, with 
Aristotle, 134 , natural, with Stoics, 
181, denied by Epicurus, 183, two 
kinds, Leibniz, SOO , Spinoza’s, 419 , 
subjective, Tetens, 406 , of evil, Leib- 
niz, 492 , logical, identified with real- 
ity, 537 , of a p} ion Forms, 639 ff , 
feeling of, attaching to experience, 
Fichte, 679, teleological, of ideal- 
ism, 590 , see also Materialism, Mech- 
anism 

Negative theology, with Philo, Apolo- 
gists, and Neo-Platonists, 237 f , 689 
(238) , with ScotuB Erigena, 290 , of 
Eckhart, 335 , of Bruno, 308 , of Spi- 
noza, 408 , cf Agnosticism 

Nekkam, Alex , 344 

Neo-Kantianism, 633, 642 f 

Neo-Platonism, dependent on earlier 
Greek conceptions, 123, 157 , per- 
sonality and writings, 216, 218 , phd- 
osopliical interpretation of myths, 
222 , on spiiit and matter, 233 ff , 
doctrine of Ideas, 117 note 6, 233 
note 2 , on nature of God, 237 ff , 689 
(238), on history, 255, in Middle 
Ages, 208 ff , influence on Augustine, 
279 f , 280 , on ,Tolin Scotus, 289 ff , 
on Bernard of Chartres, 294, on 
IVilliam of Cliampeaux, 295 ; on 


I Malebranche, 417 , on Schelling, 610 
I see also Plotinus, Proclus 
Neo-Platonibts, English, of Cambridge, 
382, 435, 449 f , 490 note, 502 f , 694 
(488) 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 117 note 0, 123, 
213, 216, 220 f, 230 f, 233, 237, 
680 (238) 

Newman, 630 

Newton, 378, 380, 691 (380), 402, 421, 
479 490 

Nicolai, 446, 483, 607, 621 
Nicolas d’Oresme, 345 
Nicolaus d’Autricuria, 344 
Nicolaus Cusanus, 312, 315, 335 f , 337, 
343, 345 f , 368 f , 371, 402, 405, 409, 
419, 422, 548, 592 
Nicole, 381 
Nicomachus, 213, 216 
Nietzsche, 633, 676-680 
Nifo, 335, 359 
Nigidius Figulus, 216 
Nineteenth century, philosophy of, 
023 ff 

Nizolius, 355, 360, 376 
Nominalism, 272 , its origin, 290 , of 
Roscellmus, 296 f , revived, 312, 
342 , favours study of natural science, 
343 f , 370 , influence on Descartes, 
Locke, and Hobbes, 403 f , on Locke, 
461 f , 468 , on Berkeley, 462, 469 , of 
Feuerbach, 641, see also Termm- 
ism 

Norms, 63, 69, 181, 279, 680 
Noms, 471 

Noumena, Kant’s theory of, 647 f 
vovi, of Anaxagoras, 42, 684 (42) 64, 
63 , as part of soul with Plato, 124 , 
with Aristotle, 150 , with Theo- 
phrastus, 178 f , Plotinus, 246 , Au- 
gustine, 279, note 3 , see Reason 
Novalis, Fr v Hardenberg, 671, 599 
Numbers, with Pythagoreans, 45, 47 , 
with Plato, 122, 129, 131 , in Alex- 
andnamsm, 242 ff , in the Renais- 
sance, 372, 387 

Numenius, 213, 216, 220, 223, 232. 

Object, of knowledge, Kant, 637 ff , 
674, 576 , indifference of subject and 
object, 608 
Objectification, 589 

Objective, with Descartes, = subjective 
in modem sense, 393, objective spirit, 
with Hegel, 613 , cf Esse 
I Occam, see William of Occam 
' Occasionalism, 410 ff , 474 note 3 
Odo (Odardus) of Cambray, 295 
Oinomaos, 210, 086 (103) 

Oken, 671, 698, 608, 056 
Oldendorf, 382 

One (fr), of Xenophanes, 34 f , with 
Parmenides, 38, with Neo-Pytbago* 
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reaiis 237 f., with Plato, 122, with 
Pioclus, 251 

Ontological aiguineiit of Anselm, 292 f , 
icstated by llescartes, 393 
Ontologism, 631. 661 n 
Ontology, of the Stoics, 199 , possibility 
of denied, 546 ff , cf Metaphysics 
Ophites, 258 

Opinion, opposed to knowledge, 68, 95, 
105-117 , to sense perceptions, 204 , 
lelativity of, 201 

Opiiinism, religious, 252 ; of Bruno, 
308 , of Shaftesbury. 489 ; of Leibniz, 
492 , Voltaire on, 493 ; of Rousseau, 
526 , of utilitarianism and positivism, 
670 ff 

Optimism and pessimism, as moods, 
676; united, Hartmann, 673 j see 
Pessimism 

Oratory (Fathers of), 416 
Order, Heraclitus, 36, 49 , as norm, 63 , 
Anaxagoras, 42, 54 , moral, Kant, 556, 
506 , as God, with Fichte, 695 
Oido oidinant, 695 

Oido rerum = ojdo uJcanm, with Spi- 
noza, 300, 419 f 

Organism, as principle with Aristotle, 
141 , Buffon’s theory of, 480 , as 
“miiacle,” Kant, 480, 665, with 
Schelling, 699 , as analogue of society, 
055 

Organon, of Aristotle, 104, 132 ff , the 
new, of Bacon, .380, 383 ff 
Oiient, Its philosophy, 23 note, 683 
(23), influence, on Gieeks, 27, 211, 
213 ff , on Middle Ages, 310, 310 ff 
Oiigen, the Cluistian, 214, 216 ff , 222, 
233, 235, 263 f , 201, 499. 

Origen, the Neo-Platonist, 218. 

Osiander, 356, 365 
Oswald, 442. 

oiJo-fa, with Plato, 106 ff , 120-123 ; 
Aristotle, 139 ff. , Plotinus, 246 j 
Origen, 254. 

“ Over-man,” 679 f 

Pam, Schopenhauer’s view of, 620 , see 
also Pleasure 

Paley, 441, 613, 614 f , 664 f. 

PansBtius, 101 f , 190 I 

Panentheism, of Krause, 010. 
Pan-psvclusm, 340 

Pantheism, suggestions for in Eleati- 
cisni, .34 f , 37 ; Strato’s, 179 , of 
Stoics, 180 , in conjunction with the- 
ism, 236 , logical of Realism, 295 , of 
Averroism, 313, 338 ff , of Amal- 
Ticans, 339 , tendency of Renaissance, 
358, 307 ff. ; of Cartesianism, 405 ff , 
and esp Spinozism, 408 f , 419 , 
Schelling’s, 608 , Feuerbach’s, 640 f ; 
alleged, of Hegelianism, 639 f , 001 
note. 


Paracelsiw, 357, 368, 370 f., 373 { , 403 
Parallelism, with Spinoza, 419, mate* 
nalistic interpretation of, 463 f , 
psjmho-physical, 644-646, see also 
Soul 

Paralogisms of Pure Reason, 549 
^01 

Parmenides, 28 ff , 37 ff , 46, 51, 68 ff , 
90, 118, 129 f. 
irapovcrla, 120 

Participation, of things in the Ideas with 
Plato, 120 , of finite minds in God, 
Malebianche, 407 
Particular, see Universal 
Pascal, 381, 395, 692 (381) 

Passions, ancient conception of, 105 j 
Stoics on, 168 , Descartes and Spinoza, 
412-414 ; Hobbes, 413 , Nietzsche, 
677 , cf Emotions. 

Patristics, 214 
Patrizzi, 364, 369 

Pedago^, of Humanism, 360 ; of Ba- 
conian doctrine, with Coinenius and 
Rattich, 385, Rousseau’s, 626; of 
associational psychology, with Her- 
bart and Beneke, 698 (680), see also 
Education 

Perception, contrasted with leflective 
thought by cosmologists, 68 ff , Pro- 
tagoras’s theory of, 91 ff , Democii- 
tus, 106, 113 ff , Epicurean theory, 
202 , Stoics’, 202 , only of oui own 
states, acc to Campanella, 370 , with 
Leibniz, 462 f , pure, with Kant, 
639 ff. ; implies a synthesis, 639 
feeling of reality of sensuous, Jacobi, 
674 , intellectual, 581, 592 
Peregrmus Proteus, 216 
Penpatetic School, 103, 169, 161, 164, 
178, 180, 229, 411 , see also Aristote- 
lianism. 

Perseitas bom, 332, 416 note 2. 

Persius, 216 

Personality, emphasised in Hellenistic 
thought, 223 , found in spirit, 232 ; 
Christian view of, 261 , emphasised 
by Christian thinkers as against Ara- 
bian pan-psychism, 340 , worth of, 
Kant, 663 , conception of in Hegelian 
School, 640 

Pessimism, among tlie Cyrenaics, 87; 
among Stoics, 169 , in Christian doc- 
trine, 262 , Swift’s, 515 , Rousseau’s, 
625, Schopenhauei’s, 620 ff, 673; 
opposed by Duhring, 671 , German 
of nineteenth century, 673; Bahn« 
sen’s, 670 

Peter Lombaid, 275. 

Petei of Poitiers, 275 
Petrus Aureoliis, 316. 

Petrus Ilispanus, .315, 342. 

Phmdo, 72. 

Phiedrus, 162. 
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Phaleas, 74. 

L’henoinena and phenomenal, objects 
of sensation or peiception as, 92 f , 
106, 110 , space and time as, 421 f , 
486, 640 f , 686, 688 , “ impressions,” 
463, 472 ff , 667 , opposed to true 
reality as qualitative to quantitative, 
110 f , 388 f , as changing and particu- 
lar to changeless and universal, 120 ff , 
as spatial to the spiritual or dynamic, 
421 and note 3 , as sensuous to intel- 
ligible, 110 f , 120 ff , 421 note 3, 483, 
486 , as = a pnoi i and necessary, 
640 ff, opposed to things-in-them- 
selves, 641 f , 646 ff , and to the lealm 
of faith and freedom, 664 f , cf also 
Thmg-in-itself, Snpersensuous, Ra- 
tionalism, Knowledge 
Pheiecydes, 24, 34 

Philip, or Phihppus, of Opus, 103, 123 
Philo of Larissa, 103, 161 f 
Philo of Alexandria, 214, 216, 220 ff , 
227, 231, 237, 240 ff, 290, 319, 687 
(217), 688 (224) 

Philodeinus, 162, 198, 342 
Philolaus, 29, 31, 46, 60 f , 63, 129, 216 
Philosophy, vaiious conceptions of, 
1 ff , relation to other sciences, 6, 
667, 680, to civilisation, 6, 13 , exter- 
nal position, 7 , sliaie of different 
peoples in, 8 , division of, 18 ff , 
souices of, among the Greelm, 23 ff , 
27 ff , at fust cosmological, 27 f , then 
anthropologic.'il and piactical, 68 ff , 
Aristotle’s division of, 163 , sepa- 
rating of special sciences from, 166 , 
as wisdom foi life, 167 ff , fused with 
religion, 210 ff , relation to Chxis- 
tianity, 224 ff , to theology with 
Scholastics, 321 , separation from 
theology, 364, 376, 389, relation of 
modem to leligioii, 399 ff , under 
contiol of natural science, 378 ff , 
as world-wisdom in Enlightenment, 
437 ff , as psychology, 447 ff , as 
ciiticism, 632 ff , influence on litera- 
ture, m Geimany, 694 (630), Fichte’s 
conception of, 670 , Hegel’s concep- 
tion of, oil, 616, of this century, 
623 ff , as science of lalues, 680 f 
Philosophy, history of, deflned, 9 , 
Hegel’s view of, 10 f , 12 f , 614, 
681 , Fischei’s view of, 13 , three fac- 
tors in, 11-14 , tasks of, 16, sources 
for, 16 ff , its significance, 681 , and 
see .vlso each of the peiiods and 
wiitera tieated, division of, 21 f, 
additional liteiatiiic of, 683 
Pliilostmtiis, 215 
Phieiiologi, 617 

tpiirtt, as title of early philosophic writ- 
ings, 20 f , as nature, Xenophanes, | 
34, as origin, or primal substance,; 


47 ff , opposed to Oicts, 74 ff , 435 , 
harmonized with I'Awos with Stoics, 
172, 209 , Plotinus, 240 
Pliuinutus, see Cornutus 
Physico-theology, with Stoics, 195- 
197, Enlightenment, 489 ff, criti- 
cized by Hume, 494 f , Kant’s early, 
490 , his later criticism on, 660 , see 
Teleology. 

Pico, 354, 372 f 

Pierre d’Ailly, 315, 333, 346. 

Pietism, 446, 487, 683. 

Pinel, 627 
Pittacus, 24 
Pity, see Sympathy 
Platner, 446, 693 (446) 

Phato, as authority for Socrates, 71, 77, 
97, as systematise!, 99, general 
character of philos , 101 , life and 
writings, 102 f , 684 (102), 686 (103), 
grounds metaphysics anew, 106-109, 
Ideas, 110 ff , doctrine of recollec- 
tion, 118, 685 (119), of soul, 686 
(123), logic and dialectic, 119 f , 
Idea of Good, 122 , his psychology, 
123 f , ethics, 126 , politics, 126 f , 
on education, 127 , teleology, 128 , 
doctrine of space, 129, 687 (238), 
importance of mathematics for, 129 , 
philos of Nature, 129 f , relation to 
Aristotle, 133, 139 ff , on freedom, 
191, influence of his dualism, 211 , 
regai-ded as starting-point for natural 
science, 303, influence on Moie’s 
Utopia, 428 f , on Bacon’s New At- 
lantis, 429 , on Cambridge Platonists 
(see Neo-Platonists, English), on 
Malebranche, 661 note , on Mill, 667, 
on Schelling tluoiigh Neo-Platonism, 
610, cf also 184, 229, 242, 256, 
420, 646 

Platonism, as a characteristic of Alex- 
andrian philosophy, 212 , see also 
Academy and Neo-Platonism 
Play-impulse, 601 

Pleasure and Pam, referred to differ- 
ences in motion, 86 , as ethical crite- 
rian, 165, 170, measurement of, in 
utilitarianism, 513, 666 f, and pessi- 
mism, 672, {esthetic as function of the 
faculty of approval or judgment with 
Kant, 660, 662, see also Eudsemo- 
nism. Hedonism, Utilitarianism 
Pleroma, of Gnostics, 239 
Pletho, 354, 358 

Plotinus, 214 f , 218, 228, 233 ff , 237 f , 
244 ff , 200, 335, 367, 610, 688 (218) 
Ploucquet, 444 

Pluiality, of substances, 30 , -nitli Her- 
bart, 684, cf , 423 f , denied by the 
Eleatics, 37 f , 44 , of co-e\isting 
-n oilds, in Atomism, 64 , with Bruno, 
369. 
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Plutarch of Chier., 175, 213, 216, 221 
231 f , 226, 239 
Plutarch of Athens, 216, 234. 

Pneuma, Stoic doctrme of, 186 f. 
Poiret, 381, 395 
Polemo, 103 

Political economy, 617 f., 622 f., 666. 
Politics, see State. 

Polus, 76. 

Polybius, 176. 

Pomponatius (or Pomponazzi), 866, 
369 

Pope, 447, 508. 

Porphyry, SI, 215, 218, 260 f , 288, 688 
(218). 

Porta, 356. 

Posidonius, 161 f., 230, 687 (189) 
Positive philosophy, of Schelling, 619 , 
see Positivism 

Positivism, of Epicureans, 206, influ- 
ential in Penaissance, 361 , of Hume, 
477 , of Bayle and the Ideologists, 
477 ff , of Comte, 060-653 , cf. 628, 
633, 671 f. 

Possibility, with Aristotle, 140 , with 
Leibniz, 425 j as categoiy, with Kant, 
543 , as eternal truth, with Weisse, 
040 , cf. Potential, Actual, Necessity 
Postulates, of empirical thought, 545, 
moral, 664 f , cf 690 
Potencies, Schelling, 009 
Potential, 140, 144, 140 
Power, with Aristotle, 140 , Locke, 404, 
467 ; will for, with Nietzsche, 678 , 
see also Potential, Force; mental, 
see Faculty 

Pragmatic factor, in history of philoso- 
phy, 11-13, 083 (12). 

Prantl, 631 

Predestination, with Augustine, 284 f. , 
maintained by Thomas, and rejected 
by Scotus, 334 
du Prel, 633 
Pidvost, 627 
Price, 440, 603 
Priestley, 440, 456, 480, 513. 
Pnncipium individuationis, 337, 341, 
689. 

Piinciple of Contradiction, Zeno, 61 , 
Protagoras, 88 , Aristotle, 138 , Leib- 
niz, 398 , Herbart, 683 f 
Principle of Identity, Sophists, 80 f 
Pimciple of Sufficient Reason, 399 
Principles, pure, of the Understanding, 
541 f , 646 f 

Principles, regulative, 649. 

Probabilism, with Carneades, 207 , Hu- 
manists, 301, practical, of Hume, 
477, 494 

Proclus, 216, 218, 220, 222, 226, 228, 
238 250 f* 

Prodicus, 69, 71, 73, 76, 88, 96. 
Protagoras, life, 70, ethical and reli- 


gious views, 74, 76 ; perception the- 
ory, 86, 91 f. , influence of this on De- 
mocritus and Plato, 104 f., 117 • 
relativism, 92, 105, 117 , cf. 60 note 
1, OS, 88 

Protestant philosophy, 364 f ,426, 433 f. 
Psellos, see Michael 
see Soul. 

Psycho-physics, 646 
Psychology, at first materialistic, 65; 
advanced by the Sophists, 69 ; of the 
Cyrenaics, 86 , of Protagoras, 91 ff ; 
of Democritus, 113-116, of Plato, 
123 f. ; of Aristotle, 149 f , of Stoics, 
168, 187 f , 202-204 ; of Epicureans, 
202 , of Plutaich, Origen, etc., 232 , 
of Neo-Platonism, 234 , of Augustine, 
280-283 , studied in the Middle Ages, 
303 ff , associational, founded by 
John of Salisbuiy, 307 , metaphysical 
psych of Thomas, Scotus, and Oc- 
cam, 324 f , empirical psych of 
later Scholastics, 344 f. , mechan- 
ical, of Descaites and Spinoza, 412, 
414, associational, of Hobbes, 413, 
empirical, made authority for epis- 
temology, 447 ff , of Locke, 460 f , 
467 f , of Berkeley, 462, 469; of 
Hume, 463, 472 ff , materialistic, of 
Descartes’ disciples, 464 ; of Hartley, 
466 , of Priestley, 456 , of Lamettrie, 
455 f , sensualistic and associational, 
of Condillac and Ideologists, 466- 
459 , as philosophy with Scottish 
School, 459 f , rational and empiri- 
cal, of Wolff, 400 , Lambert, 401 , 
Leibniz, 462-464 , new division of 
faculties, 512 , lational, ciiticized by 
Kant, 649, “faculty” theoiy, criti- 
cized by Schulze and Herbart, 677 , 
Herbal t’s, 686 f , as a cential sub- 
ject in this century, 626, 628 f , 634 , 
of Ideologists of this centuiy, 636 f , 
“ without a soul,” 643 , social or com- 
parative, 631, 049, lit of, 20, 446, 
693 (446), 628 f , 632 
Puffendorf, 382, 397, 432 
Purpose, see Teleology 
Purposiveness, subjective and objective 
= lesthetic and teleologic«il, 669 ff 
as heuiistic principle, 666 f 
Pyrrho, 160, 103, 106 ff , 200. 
Pythagoras, 24, 30 f , 216, 372 
Pythagoreans, 29 ff., 45 ff , 60 f , 00 f. 
72, 100 f , 120, 131, 147, 212 f., 684 
(40, 02), 088 (238) , see also Neo- 
Pythagoreans 

Pythagoreanism, 216, 402, 087 (189) 

Qualities, primary vs secondary, 117 , 
all qualitative reduced to quantita- 
tive by Democritus, 111 ; this opposed 
by Aristotle, 148 ; occult displaced, 
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872, 402 , intellectuality of, 403 , pii- 
mary and secondary, -with Desoaites 
and Locke, 404, 467 f , distinction 
denied by Berkeley, 469 , absolute, 
of Heibait, 686 

Quantification of the predicate, 630 
Quantitative, the only determinations 
recognised by Democritus, 111 , this 
shifted to cosmic processes and re- 
asserted by Galileo, 388 , and by 
Hobbes and Descartes, 389, 303, 404 , 
opposed by Schelling and Goethe, 
608 f , in ethics, 613, 664, 666 f 
Quesnay, 443 

Rabanus Maurus, 273 
Ramundus Lullus, see Lullus 
Ramundus of Sabunde, 316, 322 
Ramus, 366, SOI 

Rationalism, of Pythagoreans, 46 f , 
of Cosmologists, 60 , of Plato and 
Democritus, 106, 108, 110 , of the 
Stoics, 207 if , of Abelaid, 300 , of 
Descartes, 389-303 , of Spinoza, 396, 
418 f , of Locke, 094 (462) , of Wolff, 
482 , theological, of Socinians, 487 , 
of Clarke, in Ethics, 604 , of Bayle, 
604 f , of Kant, 640 
Rattich, 386 note 4 
Ravaisson, 627, 036 

Realism, medimval, 271 f , of John 
Scotus, 280 , tends to pantheism, 206 , 
modified, 297 , criticized by Abelard, 
208 , of Scotus, 341 , persists in Des- 
cartes, 406 , in Spinoza, 408, 410 
Reality, grades of, 100, 260 f , 201 ff 
Reals, of Herbart, 684 f 
Reason, as motive-matter with Anax- 
agoras, 41 f , active and passive with 
Aristotle, 160, Stoic doctiine of, 
171 f , 176, 180, 187 f , 223 , opposed 
to levelation by Tatian, Tertulhan, 
and others, 224 f , Philo’s doctrine, 
241 f , and faith with Abelard, 300 
f , with Albert and Thomas, 321 f , 
with Scotus and Occam, 322 f , ac- 
tive and passive with Averroes, 330 , 
God as, with Malebranche, 407 , 
Kant’s criticism of, 632 ff , in nar- 
row sense as a faculty, 649 , practi- 
cal, of Kant, 651 ff , as immediate 
feeling of reality of supersensuous, 
Jacobi, 674, system of, as subject of 
philos , 681, general character of, 
690 f , Pichte’s portrayal of, 693- 
600, 606 f , objective system of, 
Schelling, 607-690, 018 f , resthetic, 
007 f , Schiller’s aesthetic, COO f , 
Hegel’s system of, 611-016 , opposed 
to will, 648, 077 , contrasted with his- 
torical tradition, 648 f , universal, 
040 , cf i/oGs, and Revelation 
Reciprocity, 643, 646, cf 414 f, 417, 424 


Recollection, Plato’s doctrine of, 118 f 
Rde, 663, 078 

Refiectioii, as source of ideas with 
Locke, 461 , as idealistic method 
with Pichte, 681 , emotions of, 609, 
614 

Reid, 442, 469, 482, 537 
Reimarus, 446, 489, 496 f 
Remhold, 670, 676 ff , 690 (670) 
Relativity of knowledge, Protagorean, 
02 f , of Aristippus, 03 f , witli Scep- 
tics, 200 ff , with Comte, 650 , with 
Spencei, 657 , relativism fatal to pln- 
los , 680 , see also Knowledge and 
Epistemology 

Religion, relation to philos , in early 
thought, 27, 083 (24), 686 (123), 
among Cyrenaics, 86 , m Hellenistic 
thought, 158, 210 ff , Epicurus’ atti- 
tude toward, 188 , Stoics’, 180 , 
attitude of Galileo, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Descartes, Leibniz, 400 , natural, 
Herbert of Cheibury, 430 , Locke on 
toleration in, 487 , natural religion in 
eighteenth century (see Deism), as 
postulate for morality, 400, history 
of, by Hume, 407 , as education of 
human race, Lessing, 408 f , Kant’s 
philos of, 666 f , based on feeling 
of absolute dependence, Schleier- 
macher, 682, Herbart’s philos of, 686, 
as Votstelhtng, Hegel, 613 , as motif 
in Schelling’s philos , 616 , as organon 
for philos , 010 , Feuerbach’s expla- 
nation of, 041 , of humanity, Comte, 
650, 662 f , see Revelation, Chris- 
tianity 

Remigius, 273 

Renaissance, foreshadowing of, 302, 
307 , philos of, 349 ff , its innovat- 
ing impulse, 362 ff , 387, 420 
Renouvier, 028, 630 
Representation, in Leibniz’s system, 
422 ff 

Responsibility, 172, 192-194, presup- 
poses contingency of the will, 830 f , 
cf Freedom 
Reuchlin, 367, 372 f 
Revelation, as tradition or ecstasy, 
219 ff , in relation to history, 223, 
266 ff , in relation to reason, 219 ff , 
as equivalent to reason, 223 f , 487 , 
as opposed to reason, 224 f , 322 f , 
309 f , 494 , in harmony with reason, 
321 f , 307, 487 ff , above reason, 
321, 638 , cf Religion, Christianity 
Revolution, theory of, 433, 621 ff , 648, 
072 

Ribot, 628 
Ricardo, 600 

Richard of St Victor, 276, 806. 

Ricliard of Middletown, 814, 831, 333. 
Rickert, 640, 660 
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Riehl, 629, 633. 

Right or law, philos of, with Sophists, 
74 f. , Socrates, 80 f , Stoics and 
Cicero, 177 , Thomas, 326 , in Re- 
naissance, 426-486 , Macchiavelli, 
426 , Protestant and Catholic, 426 , 
More, 427 f , Grotius, 431 , Hobbes, 
431-435, 692 (425) ; Thomasius, 520 , 
Kant, 557 f , Fichte, 595 f. , Hegel, 
613. 

Rights, claim of equal, by Sophists, 74 ; 
based on contiact, 432 ff ; original, 
620 f , 694 (521) , Fichte on, 595 f ; 
significance of in utilitarian develop- 
ment, 603 f , Green on, 670. 

Ritschl, 633, 612 
Robert Pulleyn, 275 
Robmet, 442, 481, 489. 

Romagnosi, 631 
Romanes, 630 

Romantic and classic, 605, 613. 
Romanticism and Romantic School, 
571, 603, 605, 609, 611; cf 650, 
674, 680, 696 (569) 

Roscellinus, 274, 296 f , 298. 
Rosenkrantz, 633 
Rosenkranz, 631 

Rosmini, 624, 631, 636 note, 661 note 
Rothe, 632. 

Rousseau, life, 443 , emphasis on feel- 
ing, 439, 458 f , 510 , relation to the ^ 
Revolution, 439, 602 , contract the- 
ory, 432, 619, 621, on civilisation 
and “ nature,” 502, 625 f , 672 , on 
education, 626 , influence on Herder, 
627 , Kant, 659 ; Schiller, 604 , cf. 
also Romanticism. 

Royce, 6,30 
Royer-Collard, 627 
Rtidiger, 444, 461, 484. 

Ruge, 632, 640 

Saadjah Fa]]umi, 818 
St. Lambert, 443, 522, 627. 

St Martin, 459, 628, 618, 648. 

St. Simon, 628, 650. 

Saisset, 627. 

Sallustius, 218. 

Salvation, by absorption into the One, 
250 , by grace, 285 , as centre of his- 
tory, 256, 261 f , through art and 
science, 622, culture, 673 f.; art, 
677 f ; as starting-point for psy- 
chology, 305. 

Sanchez, 365, 362, 376, 383, 403 
Sanction, in morals, 601, 603, 613-617, 
663 f, 606, see Motive 
Saturninus, 214, 217, 239, 258. 

Satyrus, 161. 

Scaliger, 335 

Sceptics and Scepticism, ancient, 160, 
163, 105, 170, 200, 205 f., 686 (163) , 
of Renaissance. 301, 376, in Car- 


tesianism, 394 f ; of Enlightenment, 
403, 478, Hume’s so-called, 47G, 
Schulze’s, 577 , of Maimon, 678 f 
Schelhng, life and wiitings, 671, 696 
(571) , Philos of Nature, 597-599 , 
'I’ranscendental Idealism, 607 , Sjs* 
tern of Identity, 608; Neo-Platonic 
Idealism, 609 f , irrationalism and 
theosophy, 616-620, cf also 432, 
646 f., 649, 656, 669, 673. 
Schematism of the categories, 644 
Schiller, as factor in German idealism, 
630, 668 , life and writings, 670 , doc- 
tiine, 000-602, 604 f, 696 (670); 
influence on Hegel, 613 , cf also 484, 
489, 507, 628, 675. 

Schlegel, 671, 691, 603, 605, 617, 680. 
Schleiermacher, 569, 572, 697 (672), 
582 f , 603, 676 
Schmid, Erh , 670 
Schmidt, Casp , see Stirner. 

Schmidt, Lor , 445 
Schneider, 663 
Scholastic method, 312 f 
Scholastics, -cism, 220, 266 fi. 

Schools of philosophy, as associations, 
6 f., 66, 70, 100 f , 103, 159 If , see 
also Academy, Epicurus, Elean-Ere- 
trian, Socratic, Stoic, Peripatetic. 
Schopenhauei, life and vmtings, 572, 
697 (572) , theory of knowledge, 688 , 
of will as thing-in-itself, 689 , as un- 
reason, 620 fl., 678 , pessimism, 620 ff , 
673 , festhetics, 600, 621 f , ethics, 
690, 620-622 , voluntaristic influence, 
640 f.. 677 
Schoppe, 356 
Schubert, 671, 699. 

Schulze (yEnesidemus), 669, 677 f. 
Schwenckfeld, 356, 365. 

Science, as equivalent to philosophy, 
2 , created by Greeks, 23 , its essen- 
tial nature, 95, Comte’s system of 
the sciences, 650 f. , relation of to 
philos , 684 (68), 667 f , 660 f , to 
life, 305, 346, 386 f , 621 ff , 626, 
650, 678, see Philosophy, Natural 
Science 

Science of knowledge, Fichte, 570 ff , 
591 ff. 

Scotism, see Duns Scotus 
Scottish School, 442, 693 (442), 459, 
482, 610, 627 f , 636, 638 ; cf 640 
Scotus Erigena, see Erigena. 

Search, 440 
Seelye, 630 

Selection, natural, 056 ff , 672 , see 
Darwinism, and Survual of Fittest 
Self, a “ bundle of perceptions,” Hume, 
474 ; contradiction involved in con- 
ception of, Herbart, 684 , as pie* 
supposition for consciousness, Ulrici, 
633. 
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Self-consciousness, Aristotle, 145 , Neo- 
Platonists, 234 , Descartes, 390-392 , 
Locke, 407 , see Consciousness 
Sclf-enjoyinent of personality, 116, 170, 
600, C03, 677 £f. 

Sclf-piescrvation, as piactical princi- 
ple, 434 f , 606 , of the reals, with 
llerbart, 686 

Self-realisation, Aristotle, 151 , Leih- 
niz, 606 f . , Shaftesbury, 608 , Fichte, 
604 , llomanticist, 601 ff ; Green, 
669 f 

Self-seeking, as a light of the individ- 
ual, 675 , see lilgoism, and Individ- 
ualism 

Selllsh system, 434, 602, 613 ff , 624. 
Sender, 446, 498, 623 
beiieca, 213, 216, 230 
Seniieit, 366, 371, 406 
Sensation, view of Cosniologists, 64 f , 
of Sophists, 91 , of Demoeiitus, 112 f , 
of Aiistotle, 140 f , DesCaites on, 
414 , Fichte, 603 , sec also Sensibility, 
Seiisiiahbin, Peiception, Psychology 
Senses, world of, as a mixture of Being 
and Non-heing, with Plato, 129, with 
Plotinus, 247 , as evil, 220 ff , cf also 
Sensation. 

Sensibility, Leibniz’s view of, 463 , 
space and time as Foims of, with 
Kant, 465 f , faculty of receptivity, 
480 , sepaiation of from uiideistand- 
ing opposed, 670 

Sensualism, of Piotagoias, 91 , of Cyn- 
ics, 96 , of Stoics and Epicure<ans, 
202 f , basis foi oithodoxy, 226 , as 
a consequence of Nominalism, 207 , 
Campanella’s, 377 , of Hobbes, 413, 
449 , of the Enlightenment, 439, 449, 
462, 466 ff , 634 , sceptical, 466 , ma- 
terialistic, 470 , Feueibach’s, 641, 
671, in ethics, 614 f , “supra-nat- 
uial,” of Jacobi, 676 
Seimonism, 272, 298 
Sei veins, 402 
Seven Wise Men, 24 
Sextians, 161, 163 

Sextus Einpiiious, 100, 103, 686 (103) 
Shaftesbury,. 441, 488 f , 601, 608 f , 
610, 616, 623, 632, 693 (441) 
Sidgwick, 629 
Sidney, 433 

Signs, tlieoi-y of, 326 f , 343, 403, 461 f , 
478 f , 039 
Sigwait, 633, 600 
Simon of Tom nay, 320 
Simon, Jul 627 
Simplicius, 31 f , 219, 339 
Sin, as eiioi, with Socrates, 80, 191, 
as a falling away, 263 , as problem of 
theodicy, 197, 491 f , as radical evil, 
with Kant, 666 f 

Smith 441. 617 f . 624. 693 f441) 


Socialism, 428-430, 596, 028, 632, 050, 
its mateiiahstic philosophy of history, 
655 , see also State, and Conimuiiism 
Social psychology, 631, 649 
Society, utilitaiian theory of, among 
Epicureans, 173 f , need of, 328, 432, 
436, 618 , to be grounded on reason, 
621 , see Sociology, and State. 
Socinianism, 487 
Sociology, 628, 661 f 
Socrates, geneial character of his teacn- 
ing, 69 f , life, 71, 684 (71), ethical 
doctrine, 76-82 , theoi’y of knowledge, 
94-98 , influence on Plato, 101 f , 107f , 
116, 118 f , doctiiiieof freedom, 191, 
cf also Sociatic Schools 
Socratio Schools, 70 ff , 82 ff , 89, 90. 
Solger, 671, 611 

Solipsism, 448, 471, 688, 643, 076 
Solon, 24, 34 

Sophists, 25 f , 67 ff , 73 ff , 88 ff , 221 
Sophocles, 74 
Sorbicie, 366 
Sotion, 161, 163, 216 
Soul (see also Psychology, Self), first 
conceived as moving force, 62 ff , 
with Demoeiitus, consists of atoms, 
113, pre-existence of, 119, 123, 686 
(128), 230 f , 240, transmigiation of, 
62, 119, 232, 685 (123) , its twofold 
aspect with Plato, 123 f , 686 (123) , 
immortality of, with Plato, 124 , three 
souls with Aristotle, 149 f , Stoic view 
of, 187 f , Epicuiean, 188, conception 
analysed by Alexandiian thought, 
232, contiasted with spiiit and vital 
force, 232 f , divided into higher and 
lowei by Plotinus, 246, unity of, 
with Augustine, 278 , as monad, Leib- 
niz, 424 , a blank tablet, Locke, 460, 
with Berkeley, see Spirit , with Hume, 
see “Self”, substantiality of, criti- 
cized by Kant, 649, imnioitality of, 
m Hegelian School, 633, substance 
of, 468, 409, 636 f , tripaitite division 
of, 612, 634 , faculties of, see Psychol- 
ogy, see also Immoitality 
Soul and body, 301 ff , 406 ff , 412 ff , 
420, 463 ff , 034 ff 

Sovcieignty, 432, 619 ff , see State, and 
Contract 

Sozzini (Leho and Fausto), 356 
Space, nitli Pai men ides = Non-being, 
.37, exists, Leucippus, 42 , nith Plato 
= Non-being, 129, accessory cause 
of world, 129, 131, mode of ideation, 
with Hobbes, 404 , space-filling qual 
ity or extension, one of the two at- 
tributes of lealitj, Descartes, 405, 
and Spinoza, 410 , a product of sub- 
stance or oidei of co-e\isteiice, Leib- 
niz, 421 f , pure Form of sensibility 
with Kant, 406 f, 639-641 , pioduct 
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of psychica'x mechanism, Herhart, 
585; as piincipium individuatioms, 
Schopenhauer, 589. 

Spa'venta, 031. 

Species (logical), "with Plato, see Ideas , 
with Aristotle, 142 , m Middle Ages, 
see TJmversals, tntelhgibiles^ 325, 
343 

Specification of nature, with Kant, 666, 
640. 

Spencer, 630, 638, 667-659, 662, 607- 
669 

Spener, 445, 487, 683 

Speusippus, 103, 123, 164, 243. 

Spinola, 486 

Spinoza, 379, life, -writings, 881, 692 
(381) , geometrical method, 396 ; at- 
titude toward religion, 400, 428, 433, 
495, to\^aid teleology, 401, doctnne 
of substance, 407 f , mysticism and 
pantheism, 400 , modes, 409 , causal- 
itj, 418, parallelism of attributes, 
419 , on the emotions, 412 , determin- 
ism, 413, ethics, 414, 434 f , as one 
centre of German idealism, 568 f„ 
680, 582, 687, 697 , esp of Sclielliiig’s, 
608 f ; cf also 391, 403, 410 f , 422, 
453, 480, 498, 648, 586 

Spirit, not equivalent to immaterial with 
Plato, 118, pure Form with Aris- 
totle, 145 , opposed to matter by latei 
Stoics, 230, by Apologists, 2311, by 
Alexandrian thought, 231-233 , made 
equivalent to immaterial, 229 , con- 
trasted with soul, 232 f , the only sub- 
stance with Berkeley, 470; Hegel’s 
objective, 013, 649, absolute, 015, as 
illasion, Feuerbach, 641, 675 

Spirits, animal, 187, 411, 414. 

Spiritualism, Berkeley’s, 470, recent 
French, 627, 030 

Spiritualisation, of the universe, 249, 
253 

Spontaneity, according to Kant, of the 
understanding, 486; of the reason, 
643 ; controverted by Herbart, 583. 

Spurzheiin, 627 

Stages, the three, according to Comte, 
652 

Stapfer, 635 note. 

State Cynic attitude toward, 84 f , Cy- 
renaic, 86, Plato’s doctrine of, 126, 
Aristotle’s, 162 f ; Epicurean doctrine 
of, 173 f ; Stoics, 173-177 ; Thomas 
on, 326 f ; Dante, 327 , Occam, 328 , 
Macchiavelli, 420 ; Protestant and 
Catholic theories, 426 f., 433 f ; Spi- 
noza, 428, 434 f ; More, 427-429 , Ba- 
con, 429 ; socialistic, of Campanella, 
430 ; contract theory of, Hobbes and 
others, 432 f , 434, 618 f ; Boussean, 
619, Enlightenment theory of, 520 ff , 
Ksnta 55?* S'lchte, 690, 606; Hegel, i 


613, Spencer, 668; Green, 668: see 
also Contract theoiy. 

Steffens, 571, 599. 

Steinthal, 631, 640 
Stewart, 442. 

Stilpo, 71, 90. 

Stirling, 630, 659. 

Stirner, 676 f 

Stoics and Stoicism, general, 167, 169, 
686 (162), 687 (189) ; personality 
and writings, 162, ethics, 164 ff, 

1 167 ff , 171 ff , view of society, 175 

view of Natuie, 180 ff., 687 (186), 
689 (238) ; conception of law and 
providence, 180 f , 687 (181) , theory 
of knowledge, 202 ff , 207 ff. ; in the 
Renaissance, 394, 402, 691 (362, 367) ; 
in Shaftesbury, 693 (441), cf also 
210 f , 221, 223, 230 
Strato, 159, 161, 179, 180, 199, 338. 
Stiauss, 632, 642 

Strife, as principle, Heraclitus, 60. 
Struggle for existence, 656, 672. 
Strumpell, 631 
Stuim, Job , 361 
Sturm, J Chr , 397, 

Suarez, 355, 363. 

Subject, 608, 611 

Subjective = real, 326 ; subj'ectivity of 
sense-perception, 60 note, 92, 105, 
112 f., 403, 467, 469, 540 f. , spirit, 

614. 

Sublime, Longinus on, 218 , Burke on, 
511 , Kant, 563 f 

Subordination, as the essential charac- 
teristic of judgment, 135, 685 (135), 
686 (142), cf 639 

Substance, two elements in first con- 
ception of, 35 f , Aristotle’s con- 
ception, 143, Stoic, mattei, 199, 
categoiy of, not applicable to God, 
Augustine, 279 f , acquires a new 
content in Renaissance, 399 ff , Car- 
tesian dualism of, 404 ff , God as 
sole, 405, 410 f , finite substances 
become inodes, 408 , unchangeable 
existence with Spinoza, 408 f , 418 , 
substance becomes foice with Leib- 
niz, 421 , unknowable, Locke, 468 , 
no coiporeal substances, spirit the 
sole, Berkeley, 469 f. . idea of, due 
to association, Hume, 473 f ; cate- 
gory of, Kant, 543 , permanent, 645 f , 
given a new meaning by Fichte, 505 ; 
restricted to investigation of Nature, 
Wundt, 646 , cf. Being 
Suggestion, 455 note. 
o’vyKa'rdBea’is, 207, 308, 394 
Suizer, 445, 51 1 f 
Summists, 275, 313 

Supersensuous, 117, 323, 483, 655, 671 f.; 
cf World, Reason. 

Supei-stition, among the Stoics, 189 f.; 
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systematised m magic, 373 f , com- 
bated, 401 , = religion, Hobbes, 400, 
433, cf Religion 
Supposition, 326 f., 342 f. 

Survival of the fittest, 63, 186, 666, 
668, 068 f 
Suso, 314 

Suspense, of judgment, among Sceptics, 
167, 202, cf 863, 394. 

Siissinilch, 627 
Swift, 616 

Syllogism, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 136 , 
ciiticized by Sceptics, 201 , regaided 
ns unfiiiitful in the Renaissance, 360 
Symbolism, of numbeis, see Numbeis 
Sympathy, in tiagedy, 163 , with Hume 
and Smith, 617 f , 004 (517) , Mill, 
660 , Schopenhauei, 690, 620 , Feuer- 
bach, 671 

Syncietisin, 101, 680 
Syiieigism, 334 
Syiitciesis, 333, 690 (333) 

Synthesis, Neo-Platonist doctrine of, 
234 , Kant’s conception of, 638 and 
note 3, his logic of, 643, his piac- 
tical synthesis, 661 , of the pure and 
pincticnl reason, 661 
Synthetism, of King, 681 
Sy nanus, 218 

SiNcme dc la A’afKic, 448, 468, 481, i 
403 

Syzygies, of the Gnostics, 244. 

Tame, 628, 674 
Tnppaielli, 631. 

Tarde, 628 

Taste, ajsthetic and ethical piinciple, 
609, 603 f , critique of, 662. 

Tatinn, 214, 217, 224 
Tttuler, 314 
Tauiellus, 866, 374 

Teleology, of Anaxagoias, 42, 64, of 
Sooitates, 98, Plato, 128, Aiistotle, 
144 ff , 178 , lejected by Strato, 170 , 
manitaiued by Stoics, 181 f , 105 ff , 
opposed by Epicuieans, 182 f , of 
history, among Christian thinkeis, 
260 ff , of Natuie and history with 
Thomas, 327 , Heidei, 627 , rejected 
by Descartes, Bacon, and Spinoza, 
401 , of Leibniz, 420-425, 491 f , 
rosthetic of Shaftesbury, 480, ulili- 
tunnn of Reimaius and Wolff, 400 
rejected by Bayle and llolbach, 493 f , 
early, of Kant, 490 , latei , 659 ff , as 
principle in idealism, 690 , with Scliel- 
hng, 598 ff , Herbal t, 685 note 2, 
Lotze, 044 , Hartmann, 647, 673 
Teles, 216, 686 (103) 

Telesio, 356, 376, 383 
Terminism, of Occam, 325, 342 , of 
Benaissance, 360 f , 376 , influence on 
Descartes, Looke, and Bacon, 403 f , 
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448 , of Hobbes, 448 , of Locke, 468 , 
see also Nominalism 
Tcrtullian, 214, 217, 221 f , 224 f , 688 
(217) 

Testa, 631. 

Tetens, 446, 612 
Thales, 24, 27, 29, 32 f , 48 f 
Thcmistiiis, 218 

Theodicy, of Stoics, 190 f ; of Plotinus, 
247 , Patristic, 262 f , of Augustine, 
280, 283 f , of Leibniz, 491 f , of 
Kant, 659, of Schopenhauer, 620, 
Hartmann, 673 , see also Teleologj', 
and Evil 

' Theodoiic of Cliarties, 294, 302. 
Theodoras, 70, 86 f 

Theogony, of the Gnostics, 243 f , 
Boehme’s, 376 , Schelling’s, 618 f 
Theology, combination with philosophy, 
Pythagoieans, Plato, 62, 684 (62 
note), 686 (123) , Aristotle’s, 146 f , 
syncietistic, 687 (180), natural and 
revealed, 321 f , thcol , sepaiatcd from 
philosophy as “ practical,” by Scotus, 
333 , separation completed in Renais- 
sance, 364, 376, 389, same task as 
philosoph}', 616, see also Religion 
Theophilus, 217 

Theophrastus, 103, 169, 161, 164, 178 f , 
108 

eeupla, 164, 260, 286, 833, 360 f 
Theosophy, of Renaissance, 366 ff , 
Schelhng’s, 616 ff 
Theuigy, 260 

Thing, as a contradiction according to 
Herbart, 684 , leal and apparent, 
684 f 

Thing-in-itself, with Kant, 647, ciiti- 
cized by Jacobi, 673 , by Reinliold, 
676 f , by Schulze, 677, conception 
of, modihed by Maimon, 678 , re- 
placed by Beck, with ‘‘conscious- 
ness” in general, 679 , coincides n ith 
Spinoza’s God, Schleiermacher, 682 , 
idealistically lesoh ed by Fichte, 579 , 
le-shaped pluialistioally by Herbart, 
683 ff , found m the will by Schopen- 
hauei, 688 f 
Thomteus, 369 

Thomas Aquinas and Thomism, as 
sjstematiser, 311 , life and writings, 
313, on faith and leason, 321, psy- 
chologj', 324 , doctrine of the state, 
326 f , oil relation between v ill and 
intellect, 328 ff , deteiminism, 330 , 
God and the good, 332 , ethics, 333 , 
on pioblem of indniduality, 340 f , 
opposed by empiiicism, 844 f , 402 , 
by Cartesians, 416 , bj Ciusius, 485 , 
reinal of, in nineteenth ceiituiy', 601 
note Cf also 299, 487, 492 
Thomasius, 432, 444, 600, 620 f 
Thought, opposed to perception by Cos 
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mologisls, 58 fi. , Tjy Plato and De- 
mocritus, 105 , as object of Logic, 
133 ; as the divine self-consciousness, 
with Aristotle, 145 , conceived as a 
reckoning, 404, 478 f , 639 , form and 
content of thought, 461, 641 ff , as 
“attiibute” with Spinoza, see Con- 
sciousness, see also Season, and 
Epistemology. 

Thrandorf, 632 
Thrasyllus, 162, 216 
Thrasymachus, 76 f . 

Thurot, 627. 

Tiedemann, 10, 445. 

Time, as form of inner sense, with 
Augustine, 283 , as perception a 
prioii with Kant, 405, 639 ff , Her- 
bart’s view, 685 
Timon, 160, 167, 200 
Tindal, 441, 496. 

Tocco, 631 

Toland, 441, 488, 493, 623, 694 (488). 
Toleration, 307, 427 ff , 433, 487. 

Tooke, 440 

Tracy, Destutt de, 442, 457, 634 f 
Traditionalism, Fiench, 627 f , 648 f 
Tragedy, defined by Aristotle, 163 
Transcendence, of God, 146, 236, 338 , 
cf Immanence 

Transcendental philosophy, 632 ff , 
illusion, 548. 

Transfonnation of values, 661, 679. 
Trendelenburg, 612 

Tnnity, doctrine of Augustine, 280 ; in 
Kealisin, 295 , above reason, 321 
Tropes of JEnesidemus, 200, of Agrippa, 
201 

Troxler, 698 (573). 

Truth (see Epistemology), twofold, 
320 ff., 494 

Truths, Leibniz on necessary and con- 
tingent, 398 f , 425 , see Verites. 
Tschirnhausen, 382, 391 
Tucker, 440 
Turbigho, 631 
Turgot, 443, 652 

Twofold truth, doctrine of, 320 ff , 494. 
Tyndall, 630 

Ueberweg, 16, 631. 

Ulrici, 632, 640 

Unconditioned, the, as Idea, with 
Kant, 649, unknowable, according 
to Hamilton, 638, and Spencer, 657 
Unconscious, the, with Leibniz, 424, 
462 f , with Fichte, 694 and note 1 , 
with Hartmann, 646 f , 673. 
Understanding, diffeis from sensibility 
by distinctness of its ideas with 
Leibniz, 463 , faculty of spontaneity 
with Kant, 480; forms of synthesis 
of, 642 , prescribes laws to Nature, 
642 , intmtive, 667 ; separation of 


from sensibility, opposed by Kant’s 
critics, 676 , principles of the, op- 
posed by Fichte, Hegel, et al , 691 f. , 
and by Coleridge, 666 
Uniformity of Nature, understood in 
astronomy, 67 , taught by Democri- 
tus, 107 ff and the Stoics, 180 f, 
194 f ; restricted by Aristotle, 142 f.; 
denied by Epicurus, 182 f , afiBnned 
in Renaissance, 401 fi , critical 
theory of, 641 ff , see also Law and 
Nature. 

Umty, theEleatics, 38, Spinoza, 419, 
j in plurality, 422, 424 , of conscious- 
ness, 160, 468, synthetic of Kant, 
640, 542, of human race, 261, of 
reason and nature as ethical princi- 
ple, 604 f., see also One 
Universal and particulai (see also Real- 
ism, Nominalism, and Conceptional- 
ism), Socrates, 97, Plato’s Ideas as, 
107-109, 119-122 , Aristotle, 133 ff , 
142 f. , mediteval controversy ovei, 
287 ff. , Abelaid, 299 , Nizolius, 360 f , 
as category, 543, Spinoza, 409; 
Feuerbach and Stirnei, 641, 675 
Universe, as organism and work of 
art, 367, 489 , as homogeneous, 402 , 
see World, and Nature. 

Universality, as criterion of the a pnon 
with Kant, 640 , see Validity 
Unreason, of the world-giound, 615 ff ; 
673 f., 676 

Utilitarianism, with Sophists and Soc- 
rates, 74 f , 78 f , with Epicimis, 
174 f , in the Enlightenment, 490, 
603, 506 f , 512 ff , quantitatne with 
Bentham, 613, 622, 662-604, 665 f , 
theological, Paley, 514 , of philoso- 
phy of law, 622 , in nineteenth cen- 
tniy, 625, 662 f , 670 ff , of Mill, 
665 ff. , and evolution, 662, 667 f. 
Utopia, Bacon’s, 387, 429 f , More’s, 
427-429 , Campanella’s, 430 f. ; cf. 
also 126 

Valentinus, 214, 217, 239, 243, 264 
Vacherot, 627 

Validity, universal, as problem of the 
Sophists 68, 74, 93, postulated by 
Socrates, 69, 81, 95 ff , as prob- 
lem of Kant, 638 and note 2, 539 ff., 
561 ff , 660 ff , as true problem of 
philosophy, 627, 680 f. 

Valla, 365, 360 

Values, conception of, introduced into 
theoretical consideration by Anaxag- 
oras, 42 ; by Anaximander, 49 , by 
Pythagoreans, 57 , by Plato and De- 
mociitus, 106, by Aristotle, 143; 
natural and artificial, 617 , cf. also 
Nature and , anthropomorph- 
ism of, rejected by Spinoza, 401 ; by 
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Systeme de la Nature, 493 , tlieory 
of, with Benekc, 637 , problem of, 
(560 ff , transformation of, 661, 679, 
lelativity of, 76, 680, universal va- 
lidity of, as problem, 561, 553, 560, 
627, 661, 680 f , of civilisation, 523 
ff , 660 ff , social, 613, 622, 663, 667 , 
realm of, Lotze, 644, 681 , measured 
in terms of pleasure, see Hedonism , 
by other standards, see Good and 
Wortli 

Van Ilelmont, 403 
Vanini, 300 

Vaiiability, of the World-ground, 371 , 
of oxganic matter in Darwinism, 
656 f , with Spencer, 657 
VaiTO, 161, 103. 

Vayer, 366 
Veitch, 029 
Venn, 629 
Ventura, 631 
Veia, 031 

Vki lies eternelles, — de fait, with Leib- 
niz, 398, 422, 426, 466, 491 f ; cf 
600, 640 

Veinias, Nicoletto, 356 
Vico, 526, 628 

Victorines, 276, 305, 323, 414. 

Villers, 036 

Vincent of Beauvais, 313, 344 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 387 
Virtual innateness, 463-466, 683 
Virtualism of Bouterwek, 668, 636 
Virtue, ambiguity of the term, 78 , 
consists in knowledge, Sociates, 78 
£F , necessarily results in happiness, 
81 , the sole good, Antisthenes, 83 , 
IS ability for enjoyment, Aristippus, 
85 , IB knowledge, 164 , is suspense 
of judgment. Sceptics, 167 , is sole 
good for Stoics, 168 , arises only 
thiough the logos, Philo, 227 , as 
stimulated by beauty, Plotinus, 260 , 
relation to happiness, Kant, 666 f , 
see also Ethics and Good 
Virtues, the four cardinal, of Plato, 
126 f , ethical and dianoetic, of 
Aristotle, 161, 164 , these subordi- 
nated to the Christian by Augustine, 
287, dianoetic, above the practical, 
with Thomas, 333 , cf Ethics 
Vischer, 631 

Vives, 356, 360 f , 370, 383 
Vogt, 032, 642 

Void (see also Space), with Parmenides, 
38 , with Gnostics, 239 
Volket psychologic, 631, 049 
Volney, 443, 621 

Voltaire, 439, 442, 466, 480, 489, 493, 
496 f , 606, 621, 623, 093 (442) 
Voluntarism, of Augustine, 281 ff , of 
Scotiis, 328 ff , of Descaitcs, 394 , 
of Leibniz, 426 , of Kant, 664 f. , of 


Fichte, 580 f , 691 f , of Bouterwek 
587 f , of Schopenhauer, 688 f , 677 , 
of Biinii, 6 JO, of leceiit psychology, 
6J7, 646, 064 , in ideals of life, 676- 
070 , see Intcllectualisin, and Will 

Wagner, J J, 097 (571) 

Wagner, Richard, 677 f 
Wagner, Rudolph, 032, 042 
Wallace, A , 030 
Walter of Montagne, 274 
Ward, 030 

Way upward and downward, Heracli- 
tus, 30, 60 

Weber-Fechner Law, 045 
Wedgwood, 029. 

Weigel, Erhard, 382, 397 
Weigel, Valentine, 360, 300, 370, 874, 
307 

Weiss, 445, 613 
Weisse, 632, 640 
Whewell, 029 
Wilckins, 398 

Will (see also Freedom) with Augus- 
tine, 281 f , relation to intellect, 
328 ff , recognised as factor in judg- 
ment by Descaites, 394 , the only 
absolute good, 661 , Bouterwek on, 
687 , as thing-in-itself and source of 
misery, Schopenhauer, 688 f , 620 ff , 
as first principle, Maine de Biran, 
636 , Beneke, Fortlage, 637 , Wundt, 
646 , Hartmann, 646, 673 , Bahnsen, 
676 f , Nietzsche, 677, see Volun- 
tarism 

William of Auvergne, 314, 332, 840 
William of Cliampeaux, 272, 274, 294, 
298 

William of Conches, 274, 302 f , 367 
William Durandus, 316 
William de la Marre, 314 
William of Occam, 312, 316, 322 f, 
326, 328, 330, 342 ff , 376, 426, 432, 
691 (342) 

Winkler, 382 

Wise man. Stoic ideal of, 169, 171 ff , 
Epicurean, 166, 170 f 
Wise Men, the Sei en, 24 
Wolff, Chr, life and writings, 444, 
aims to systematise the thought of 
Leibniz, 400 f , method and meta- 
physics, 482 , attacked, 478, 484 f , 
attitude towaid religion, 487 , teleol- 
ogy, 490 , ethics, 605 ff , on the state, 

619 f , cf also 397, 432, 439, 478, 

620 

Wolff, P , 454 
Wollaston, 441, 604 
Woolston, 490 
Wordsworth, 629 

World, early Greek views of, 31 ff ; 
two worlds, of the myths, 686 (123) , 
of Pythagoreans, 47, 67, of Plato, 
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123 , of Middle Ages, 294, 323 , of 
Kant, 555, ongm of, according to 
eaily Greeks, 48 ff , plurality of, 49 , 
a process, Heraclitus, 50 , incoi'po- 
real, of Plato, 117 f. , origin of, -with 
Plato, 130 , Aristotle’s view of, 147 f , 
Epicurus, 184 , as macrocosm. Stoics, 
187; Biuno and Boehme, 366 ff , 
product of spirit, 235 , relation of to 
God, 235 ff , eternal, of Ongen, 254 , 
intelligible, 290 , Copermcan theory 
of, 369 , intelligible in God, Male- 
branche, 417 , the best, Leibniz, 
491 f , as Idea with Kant, 549 f , 
historical view of, in German ideal- 
ism, 612, 625 f., 654 ff , natural 
science view of m nineteenth cen- 
tury, 624 f , 651 ff , 659 See also 
Universe, Nature, Natural Science, 
Histoiy. 

World-reason, 128, 172, 187 See also 
Logos 

World-soul, 63 note 1, 131 , evil with 
Plato, 231. 


World-stuff, 82; as water, as air, 32 
55 ; as fire, 36 - ’ 

World-will, 589, 622, 673 
Worms, 628 

Worth, of the person, 553 , see Value. 
Wundt, 633, 646 

Xeniades, 84. 

Xenocrates, 103, 123, 164, 243, 687 

(m 

Xenophanes, 28, 30, 34 ff , 46, 146. 
Xenophon, 71, 77 ff , 82, 97, 182. 

Zabarella, 855 
Zellei, 631. 

Zeno of Elea, 28, 30, 44, 55 f , 61, 
89 ff 

Zeno of Sidon, 162 

Zeno the Stoic, 159, 162, 168, 175. 

Ziller, 631. 

Zimara, 355 
Zimmermann, 631. 

Zorzi, 357 
Zwingh, 356. 






